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ADVERTISEMENT 


'^Half-Hours op English History,” although forming a Companion Series to 
" Half-Pours with the best Authors,” differs iu'^sevcral particulars from th#plan 
of that collection, 

1. Although the articles, taken on an average, will each furnish reading for 

about a Half-Hour, they cannot, from the nature of the work, be so arranged as to 
su 2 >ply continuous reading for every day and week of the year. ^ 

2. They are not selcci;jd as specimens of*the excellence of style, although many 
articles are necessarily taken from those who may be included amongst “ the best 
Authors”; but chiefly ^s affording a succession of the more graphic parts of Englllh 
History, chronologically arranged. 

The Editor was led to the conception of his plan, from the consideration that the 
portions of History upon which general readers, and the young especially, delight 
to dwell, are those which tell some story which is complete in itself, or which 
furnish some illustration which has a separate as well as a general interest. 

The Volume now completed, tvhich extends from the Roman period*to tJic end 
of the reign of Henry III, is, with some few exceptioiiB, necessarily drawn from 
modern .purees. The early Chroniclers tell so much that is fabulous or conflicting, 
that they afford little assistance in forming such aperies. But as we approach the 
period when History becomes more exact — ^when actual observers — such as Froissart 
and Clarendon, — relate the scenes they have witnessed with the spirit which always 
belongs to^rcal imi)rcssions — and philosophical annalists such as Bacon and Camden 
draw from authentic documents or vividL traditions — we shall find ample materials 
in the original sources. • In such as these wejiav^to search for narratives that have 
charms rarely found in any historical digest. Beyond thSse, we have the Memoir- 
writers, and the Auto-biographers, in whose pages wc have thos^ pictures of planners 
without which History is too often a record of court intrigues ancf aimless wars. 

The princiiile which tias guided the introddetiou of Drajaatic Scenes, whetlfcr 
original or selected, is indicated at p!!ge 93. # 

The Editor has to re((ucst^he indulgence of any living author, or any proprietor 
o'* ' 'o])}wight, from whose stores he has selected without permission~but always 
with due ackrp)w^dgment.# His respect for the rights of literary property will 
always prevent him abusing the ftidulgence upon which he has thus pi’esumed. 


September 19, 1851. 
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1.— CESAR'S INVASION OF BRITAIN. ^ 

The conquest and colonizJ^ion of Britain by the Romans is the beginning of our real historj'. 
All before this is obscure and fabulous. Although Milton “determined to bestow the telling 
over even of these reputed tales,” lie avows that, “ of British affairs, from the first peopling 
of the island to the coming of Julius Ca sar, nothing certain, either by tradition, history, or 
ancient fame, hath hitherto been left us.” In Dr. J. Lappenberg’s “ England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings,” translated by Mr. Thorpe, we have the following general remarks on 
what may be termed our Mythic period: — 


For the earliest notice of its existence among nations, Britain is indebted to that 
spirit of commerce, through which it was itself one day to become so g\eat/ More 
than a thousand years before the birth of our Savioui^ Gades and Tailessus had 
been fo^nded by the Phoenicians, whose fearless traders we behold, in our dim 
vision of those remote times when tin was broujlit in less abundance from the 
ports of Spain, after a tedious coasting voyage of four months, fetching that metal 
from the islands which Herodotus denominates the Cassiterides, or islands pro- 
ducing tin {Ka(raiT€pos), and which now bear the name of the Scilly Islands. Hero- 
dotus was unable to ascertain the positj^ of these islands, nor does he even men- 
tion the name of Britain. It is probableSh^t tSc Phoenicians never sailed thither 
direct Tfrom their own coast, though Midacritus, the in<llvi(Ujal who is recorded as 
having first brought tin from the Cassiterides, seems by hiq n!iT.fe to hav^ been a 
Phoenician. The earliest mention of the British islands by name is made by Ariv* 
totle, who describes tlieih as consisting of Aljiion and Tei^io. The Carthaginian 
Hisinlio, who, between *the years 3^2 and 350 a.c., had b^en sent by his govern- 
ment on a voyage of discove^, also found the 'tin islands, which ho calls Oestrym- 
nides, near Albion, and tw/^ days sai^from Tcrne, in Mount’s Bay. His example 
was sojpe years after followed by a citizen of the celebrated colony oJ the Phocians, 
the Massilian Pytheas, to^he scanty fragments of whose journal, preserved by 
Strabo and otflor^ancient authoip, we are indebted for the oldest accounts concern- 
ing the inhabitants of these islands. The Massilians and Narbonnese traded at 
an early period, (by land joumies to the Arthern coast of Gaul), with the island 
Rtis, (Wight, or St. Michael’s Mount), andVith the coasts of Britain. This early 
commerce was carried on both for the sake of the tin — an article of great import- 
ance to the ancients — and of lead ; though these navigators extended their com- 
merce to other productions of the country, such as daves, skins, and a superior 
breed of hunting dogs, which the Celts made use of in war. British timber was 
employed by Archimedes for the mast of tlie lai:gost ship of wai* which he had 
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caused to be built at SyracKso. Qold aifd silver are said to Have been fc^'nd^ore ; 
also an inferior sort of pearl, which is stitt to be met with. This countx^^md its 
metals soon became an object of scientific enquiry tc^he Oreek^ as is pr^-d by a 
work upon the subject by Polybius, the* loss of which must be painftLlljsr'*:?fty every 
one acquainted with the acuteness and sound judgment of that historian. 

“ Bomans first became acquainted with Britain through their thirst after uni- 
versal dominion. Scipio, to his enquiries concerning it among tfte merchants of the 
three most distinguished Celtic cities, fllilassilia, Narbo, and Corbelo, had received no 
eatie^setory answer ; and Publius Crassus is named as the first Homan who* visited 
it^siterides ; and wife observing that the metals were dug from but a little depth, 
’imS that his men at peace were voluntarily occupying themselves on the sea, 
y^p^nteiL out this course to such as were willing to take it. This was probably the 
that name, who, by Caesar’s command, had achieved the conquest of the 
nations inhabiting along the shores of the British Channel. 

Through Cj[)sar’s conquest of the south of England, and the later sway held over 
it by the Koman emperors, we are firsle enabled to form an idea of the country. 
Well might the goddess of science and of war appear to /he Greeks and Homans 
under one form, (for it was the Macedonian and Boman swords that fixed for anti- 
qufty the limits both of the earth and of historic knowledge)^ though their idea of 
Britain is, it must bo confessed, a very obscure one, and stands much in need of 
the reflecting light of modern scientific research. To Strabo, as well as to Ctesar 
and Ptolemy, oven the figure and relative position, of the British Islands were un- 
certain. According to Strabo, Ireland lies to the north of Britain ; while to the 
last, the northern coasts of Ireland and Scotland appear on the same latitude. 
These errors must necessarily occasion numberless mistakes with regard to the 
positiofis of tribes and territories, when given accoMing to the degrees of longitude 
and latitude. Our knowledge too with regard to the inhabitants is rendered ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory by the circumstance, that in the islands and thei’* several 
districts very diflforent degrees o^ civilization were met with, which have by authors 
been too generally applied, and in the most opposite senses. The inhabitants of 
the Cassiterides, whoso position even Strabo seeks off Gallicia, arc described by 
Pytheas in almost the same words as the Iberians arc in other passages. Besides 
mining of a very simple description, thev. applied themselves to the rearing of 
cattle, and exchanged tin,, lead, and hid with the traders^ against salt, ;^ttery, 
and brass ware. They ap|)cared rambling about their tin islands with lon^eards 
like goajs, clad ift dark garments reaching to their heels, and leaning upon staves. 
It is not improl^ab'le that these accounts are also applicable to the neighbouring 
coast of Cornwall, perlvips even to tlje tribe of the Silures^in South Wales ; but it 
is uncertain whether ii/these mountaino«rs weiare to recognise Iberian settlers, or 
an original native population identical with that of the rest of South Britain. 
Nav^tion along the coasts^ th<^gh only in* small boats of twisted osier covered 
with leather, \iad, for a length of time, been very lively. The tin, formed into 
square bloolm, was brought to the Isle of Wi^t, where it was p^^ased by mer- 
chants and oafried over to Gaul, and then, in a joluuey of about thirty days, con- 
veyed oij^fhorsos'to Marseilles, Karbonne, and the mouths of the Bhone. A com- 
marce^a^lhis kind, by exciting individy^ industry, had long rendered the inhabi- 
te toy lhe Bouthem coast of Britain active, docile, and friendly to strangers ; yet 
sphrit sunk in a slumber which held them to their native soil, until, 
the calami^ of a most unjust hostile Invasion, from being a country not 
of Europe, the land of British barbarians, known only 
ll# hfl^ne a province cicely connected with imperial Borne, 

tnorcsthui other of the European nations, has 
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iie stamp of its character and irfstitutions^ not only upon this portion of 
the glcljas^ut also upon lands and regioys not discovered till after a long course 
ot* ages J ^ ^ 

The iiSji^yjjjJanta of Britain, with the exception, perhaps, of those above-men- 
tioned as Iberian coloznsts, belonged to the same groat national family which we 
find in Gaul and in Belgium, and which commonly bears the name of Celts. The 
supposition of Tacitius of a difference between the northern and ^hc southern race, 
and that the former, from its strong bodily structure and red hair, was of Germanic 
origin, k by other accounts shown to be groundless. Ihe language still living, 
particularly in Wales and Brittany, as well as the Druidic t^rorship, which, though 
blended Vith Christianity, survived to a late period in the foimer country, supply- 
ing it, during a thousand years, with energy to withstand the English invaders, 
form the leading characteristics of this once great race, and which, being i|S intel- 
lectual portion, have been preserved the longest. 

In treating of the primitive history of the Britons, a writer must uap their native 
traditions with great caution. Like thos^ of the other European nations, they 
appear only in that Romanized garb which was fashioned in the modern world by 
the last rays of the setting Roman sun. Though at every step in the regiomof 
British tradition, we ’ilieet with traces of an eastern origin, yet the tales of the 
destruction of Troy, and of tho flight of Brutus, a great grandson of iEncas, to 
Britain, are, in the unnatural travestie in which alone they have been transmitted 
to us, wholly devoid of historic value, and the simple truth seems lost to us beyond 
recovery. The vain Britons gratified their pride in adorning themselves with the 
faded tinsel, and appropriating to themselves tho fabulous national tradition of 
Rome. 


' But the great masters of the ancient world have marked them traces on our earth in deep 
lines, not to he obliterated ; tho written monuments of their rule are still more enduring. 
Cflpsar describes the circumstances of his landing; and tffe very day of that event can be fixed 
by astronomical computation. The littlo river which he first crossed still flows beneath the 
gentle hills -where tho bold natives confronted his legions ; and the topographer of our own 
times is the best witness to tho truth of the historian of nineteen liundred years ago. Dion 
Cassius has also described the Roman invas»;:^i;^n his history, a translation of which we ex-* 
tract frpm the splendid volume published * by^mmand of he|f Majesty,’ entitled “ Monu- 
menta HistoricaBiitonnica:" — ^ 

• I » 

Ceesar, therefore, first of the Romans, then crossed the Rhme, and afterwards 
passed over into Britain.’in the consulship of J’ompoy and p^assus. This country 
is distant from tho continent of Ce\^ira, where the Morin i ^ell, at least four hun- 
dred and fifty stadia : and ij stretches out aibng tho remaining portion of Gaul, 
and nearly the whole of Ibeiia, extend?ng upward intA the sea. To the earliest of 
the Gr^ks and Romans its very existence was not known, but to ihose of after 
times, it became matter ofgdispute whether it were a continent or an island ; and 
much has bedh Written on either side by persons, who, having neither themselves 
seen nor heard of it from its inhabitants, knew nothing concerning it, but merely 
conjectured, as prompted by leisure or the^ve of controversy ; in process of time, 
however, first under Agricola, the proprsetc^ and now under the emperor Severus 
it has been clearly proved to be an island. 

To this island, then, Caesar, at the time when the other Gauls were tranquil, and 
he had subjugated tho Morini, vehemently desired to pass over. And he completed 
the passage with his infantiyjust as he wished, though he land^ at the spot 
he should have done ; for the Britons, havir^; already heard of his approach, had 
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the landing-places facing the continent. Sa^ingj^here- 
fore, round a certain promontory, he reached its farther side ; and theif^having 
defeated those who attacked him while disembark!^ on the tfaallows, h^lfected 
his landing beTore further succours . could arrive ; and afterwardi^!«i!i^&ed the 
enemy when assailing him. Few, however, of the barbaiians fell; for, being 
mounted on chariots and on horses, they easily escaped from the Bomans, whose 
cavalry had not y(^t joined them ; nevertheless, greatly alarmcifl at what they had 
heard from the continent concerning them, and at their boldness in crossing the 
sea at all, and their success in effecting a landing in their country, the/ send to 
Caesar ceiiain of the Marini, who were in amity with them, suing for pcace^ and on 
his 8emanding hostages they consented at the time to give them. 

But the Bomans meanwhile having suffered severely through a storm which had 
shattered their ships already arrived, as well as those which were on their passage, 
the Britons changed their purpose ; and although they did not openly attack them, 
for the camp was strongly defended, yet intercepting such as had been sent out, as 
though into ft friendly country for provisions, they killed them, with the exception 
of a few, whom Caesar speedily surrounded ; and after ^s they attempted the 
camp itself, but without effect, and were repelled with loss ; they would not come 
toiterms, however, until they had been repeatedly worsted.^ Cojsar, in truth, had 
no intention to grant them peace ; but as the winter was approaching, and he had 
not sufficient forces present to caiTy on the war during its continuance ; moreover, 
as the Beet he expected had failed to reach its port, and the Gauls, in consequencs 
of his absence, had become tumultuous, ho reluctantly entered into treaty with 
them ; demanding still more hostages, though he received but a small number. 

He then sailed back to the continent, and quieted the commotions there ; having 
gainedeno advantage to himself or to the state fwm Britain, except the glory of 
having conducted an expq^ition against it. Of this, indeed, he spoke in very lofty 
terms himself, and the Bomans at home entertained a wonderful higl^ opinion. 
For seeing that places before ^nknown were now made manifest, and a region 
hitherto unheard off, now rendered accessible to them ; they indulged the hope of 
success, as if it were already a reality, and looking upon whatever they expected to 
achieve as now in their possession, they gave way to joy : and on this account they 
decreed a festival of twenty days continuance. 

Such were the transactions at Bom^g^^its seven hundredth year. But in Gaul, 
under the consulship of the before mentioned Lucius Domitius and Appius Cfaudius, 
among other pv^^rations Caesar built ships of an intermediate size, between his 
own sWlft sailing*v«sSels and those of burthen which he had there obtained, that 
they might be as buoyant as possible, and yet resist the Waves ; and although left 
on the strand, should receive no Injmgr thejefrom. As* soon, therefore, as the 
season admitted of sailing, he agaiit passed over into Britain ; alledging as a pre- 
text that the Britons *had not sent him all Che hostess which they had promised, 
for aahe had^at that time departed without accomplishing his purpose they thought 
he would never attempt them again, but hia real mot^e was a vehement desire of 
possessing the island ; so that had not this haj^ipcd, he would 'easSly have found 
some other pletext. Ho landed at the same place as before, no one daring to re- 
sist him, both on account of the multijfide of his ships, and because they reached 
the^^e on many points at once ; aqp immediately he fortified his naval station. 

thes4 causes, therefore, the barbarians were unable to obstruct his land- 
becoming more terrified than formerly, inasmuch as he had ariived with a 
l&bre nuiaqroua fUpy, they conveyed their substance of greatest value into such 
'neighlK>uni:||L|^cke^ os wero most difficult of access ; and having placed them in 
safely, for Q^;i^t‘<iown surroiy^ding trees, and piled others in layers upon 
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Leti\ s(^a in soine degree to resembled wall, they ^then infested the foraging 
^ ^mthe Bomaiuk Being worsted, onoreover, in a certain battle in the open 
counti*^ they entised the Romans, in the purauit, to their fastness, and thence in 
turn kiiiv'^^^any of them. And after this*a tempest having again shattered the 
enemies ships, the Britons summoned their allies, and made an attack even upon 
the Homan station ; having given the command to Cassivelaunus, the chief poten- 
tate of the island. * The Homans, then, coming into conflict with them, were at 
first thrown into disorder by the shock of tlBeir chariots ; but afterwards opening 
their ranks and letting them pass through, and aiming obliquely at the assailing 
enemy, they retrieved the fight. • , 

For a time both parties maintained their position ; but afterwards the barbarians, 
although they were victorious over the infantiy, yet being worsted by the cavalry, 
recreated to the Thames ; and defending its passage with stakes, as well above as 
beneath the water, here they took their station. But when Qesar, by a vi^^rous 
attack, compelled them to quit their stockade, and next drove them^iby siege from 
their fortress ; while such of them as assayed the naval station were routed by his 
other troops, they bec|^o terrified, and obtained peace on sending hostages, and 
being constrained to pay a yearly tribute. 

Thus CtBsar deparifed wholly from the island, leaving therein no portion of^his 
army ; thinking that it would be dangerous for it to winter in a hostile country, 
and inexpedient for himself to be longer absent from Gaul. 


CYMBELINE. 

One of the authors of “Guesses tit Truth” says, “Seeing that the history of thd world is 
one of God’s own great poems, how can any man aspire to dt more than recite a few brief 
passages from it? This is what man’s poems are, the best of them. • • • * This, too, 
is what man’s histories would be, could other men wri|o history in the same vivid, speaking 
characters, in which Shaksiiere has placed so many of our kings in imperishable individuality 
before us ? Only look at his Kinff John : look at any historian's. Which gives you the live- 
liest, faithfullest representation of that prince, and of his age ? the poet? or the historians?” 

This passage will explain why, in the Dramatic Scenes which these volumes will occasion- 
ally present, we shall a^i^id any comparison what is called^ the truth of history. But we 
shall rfot touch any scones which are absolute violations of received historical facts. We shall 
endeavour to confine our selections to such scenes as convey, wit{i ^iiM.fbver difl|rences of 
power, something of “ the ti’ue knowledge be learnt, whether from*Pdetry or from History 
— the knowledge of real imt>ortance to man for the study of his owq nature — the knowledge of 
the principles and the passions by whi<)Ji men in various ages hav;» been agitated and swayed, 
and by which events have been brought about.” J , 

The first drama that coniesjus into a j^riod not very remote from the Homan invasion is 
the “ (^mbeline ” of Shakspere. It was not the purpose of the poet to m Jke Cymbeline a 
History. The historical port^n is subservient to the main action of the piece — the fortunes 
of Imogen and*Pdlthumus* But there is enough of that historical portion to enable us to 
commence our scenes with a brief selection from our highest and most sjlendid historical 
teacher. \ 

In “Cymbeline” we have the ancient Bri^s presented to us under a rich colouring, 
whose tints belong to the truth of high art. Shakspere threw the scene with marvellous 
judgment into the obscure period of British history, when there was enough of fact to give 
precision to his painting, and enough of fable to cost over it that twilight hue which all poets 
love. In these scenes we are thrown back into the half-fabulous history of our own country, 
and see all objects under the dim light of uncertajp events and manners. We have civilisation 
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eoDtending with semi-barbarism ; the gorgeon% worship of tho Pagan world subdmg 1 
the more simple worship of the Dniidical times ; kings and courtiers surround^i^th the 
splendour of barbaric pearl and gold;*’ and, even in tho£y^ days of sizxplicity, a wj^er and 
a simpler life, amidst the fastnesses of mountains, and the solitude of cavesmeifl^ hunters’ 
life, who “ have seen nothing” — 


c “ Subtle as the fox for prey, • 

Like warlike aarthe wolf,"— 

• 

but who yet, in their natural piety, know “how to adore the heavens.” This is opposed to 
our cdtnmon notion of painted savages, living in wretched huts. There was a chilisation 
amongst the stock from which wo are descended, before the Roman refinement. Strabo says 
that the Britons had the same manners as the Gauls. They wore party coloured tunics, 
flowered with various colours in divisions. They had chequered cloaks. They bore helmets 
of brass upon their heads. They had broad-swords suspended by iron or binzen chains. 
Some were gird€d with belts of gold or silver. Pliny tells us that they excelled in tho arts of 
weaving and dyeing cloth, and wove their firfe dyed wool, so ns to /orm stripes or chequers. 
This is the tartan of the Highlanders — “the garb of old Gaul.” 'Kieir round bronze shields 
areihe ornaments of our antiquarian cabinets. We may, without t^y violation of historical 
accuracy, believe that the Romans hod introduced their arts to an extent that might have 
made Cymbeline’s palace bear some of the characteristics of a Roman villa. A highly- civilised 
people very quickly impart the external forms of their civilisation to those whom they have 
colonised. The houses of the inhabitants in general might retain in a great degree their 
primitive rudeness. When Julius Crosar invaded Britain, the peoxde of the southern coasts 
had already learned to build houses a little more substantial and convenient than those of the 
inland inhabitants. “ The country,” ho remarks, “ abounds in houses, which very much 
resemble those of Gaul.” Now those of Gaul are thus described by Strabo : — “ They build 
their houses of wood, in the form of a circle, with lofty tapering roofs.” — Lib. v. The founda- 
tions of some of the most substantial of these circular houses were of stone, of wMch there 
are still some remains in Cornwall, Aiglesey, and other places. Strabo says, “ The forests 
of the Britons are their cities; for, wlien they have enclosed a veiy large circuit with felled 
trees, they build within it houses for themselves and hovels for their cattle.” — Lib. iv. But 
Cymbeline was one of the most wealthy and powerful of the ancient British kings. His capital 
was Gamulodnnum, supposed to be Maldon ov®^>lchester. It was tjie first Roman colony in 
this island, and a place of grdat raagnificenclv 


Scene I. 

1 

Caius Lucius is sentj^to Britain to.deipand tribute, a Room of State in 
Cymbeline’s palace ” we have the meeting bct\feen the King of our isle, and the 
Ambassador of Rome. •Cymbeline, in this seqf^e, is calm and dignified. The Queen, 
and Cloten he^ son, are violent dbd coarse, as their characters are drawn ; — 

Ci/m. ^ow say, what would Augustus Cgipar with us ? 
jXwe. When Julius Coesar (whose i^ei||einbraDce yet * * 

Lwes in men’s eyes > and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing every^vas in this Britain, 

Ax|d conquered it, Cassibelfii, thine uncle 
(FamcRis in Csssar’s praises, no whit less 
Thau in his feats deserving it), for him, 

And Jhis soecession, granted Rome a tribute, 

three theMpatid pounds ; which hf thee lately 

Is Ufi uDtendeiW ^ 
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Qwen. And,*to kill nwvej. 

Shall be so ever. • 

^ There be many CoBsai-s, 

Ere such auother Julius. Britain is 
A world by itself ; and we will nothing pay 
Por wearing our own noses. 

Qmen, That opportunity, • 

Which then they had to take from us, to resume 
Wo have again. — Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings youi* ancestors ; together with * 

The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleablo, and roaring waters ; 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats. 

But suck them up to the top-mast. A kind of conquest 
Cassar made here ; but made mot here his brag 
Of came^ j^d saw^ and overcarm with shame 
(The first that ever touch’d him) he was carried 
Prom ofi^ our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles !) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells mov’d upon their surges, crack’d 
As easily ’gainst our rooks : for joy whereof. 

The fam’d Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(0, giglot ! foitune !) to master Cajsar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright, 

And Britons strut with courage. 

Clo. Come, there’s no more tribute to be paid : Our lingdom is stronger than it 
was at that time ; and, as I said, there is no more such Csosars ; other of them 
may have crooked noses, but to ow'o such straighlf arms, none. 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

Clo, We have yet many among us can gripe as hard as Cassibelan : I do not say 
I am one ; but I have a hand. — Why tribute 1 why should we pay tribute ? If 
Caesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we 
will piy him tribute fSr light ; else, sir, nd*\nore tributeypray you now. 

Cym, You must know, ^ 

Till the injurious Romans did extort • , \ 

This tribute? from us, we Vci*e free : Cassar’s ambition 
(Which svwll’d so much that it did almost strjtch 
The sides o’ the world^, against cqbur, hero 
Did put the yohe upon ; which to shake off* 

Becomes a warlike people, whom wo reckon 
Ourselves to be. We do say then to Caesar, 

Qui^ ancestor #as that Mulniutius, which 
Ordain’d our lawsf (whose use the sword of Caesar 
Hath too much mangled ; w^se repair and franchise 
Shall, by the power we hold,lt our good deed, 

Though Rome be therefore an^) ; Mulmutius made our laws. 

Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call’d 
Himself a king. 

Luc, I am sorry, Cymbeline, 

That I am to pronounce Augusfus Caesar 
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(Caesar that hath more kings his servants than ‘ ^ 

Thyself domestic officers) thine enemy : 

Bccoive it from me, then : — ^War, and coafusion, • 

In Caesar's name pronounce I ’gainst thee : look 
For fury not to be resisted : — ^Thus defied, 

I thank thee for myself. ^ 

Cym, Thou art welcome, Caius, 

Thy Caesar knighted me ; my youth I spent 
Much under him ; of him I gather’d honour ; 

Which he to seek of me again, perforce, 

Behoves mo keep at utterance. I am perfect 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in aims : a precedent 
Which not to read would show the Britons cold : 

Sc Caesar shall not find them. 

Zmc. Let proof speak. 

Cfo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime wCh us a day, or two, or 
longer : If you seek us afterwards in other terms, you shall find us in our salt-water 
girdle : if you beat us out of it, it is yours ; if you fall in th^adventure, our crows 
shall fare the better for you ; and there’s an end. 

Luc, So, sir. 

Cym, I know your master’s pleasure, and ho mine : 

All the remain is, welcome. 

« ^ Scene II. • 

Upon the written histor/ of the sons of Cymbelinc, Shakspere has engrafted the 
romantic story that they were stolen from their father’s care, and brought up 
amongst the mountain fastnessdb of Wales, in the primitive simplicity of the 
hunter’s life. 

The nurture which Shakspere has assigned to these youths is in harmony with 
their historical prowess. There are few things finer in the Shaksperean drama than 
the scenes in which these bold mountainous display the influence of their primitive 
habits. They are not ignjrant ; they are full of natural pilty ; they have itrong 
affections ; but world has been shut out from them, and the conventional 
usages oS the worl4 ,l»ve no power over their actions. The fierce courage with 
which they rush to slaughter, and the exquisite tenderness^with which they mourn 
their poor Fidele, are e<mal]y the results of their inartificial education. The very 
structure of the ditimauc verse see^s to partake ^'f the rugged freedom of their 
characters ; — • « c> * 

• f 

i Belarfus, Guioerius, a%\d Ahviragus. 

Ed, A goodly day not to keep house with such , ^ 

Whose roof’s as low as ours ! Stoop, t>oys : this gate 
^ Instructs you how to adore ^e hea^ns ; and bows you 
To a morning’s holy officeyihe gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d so high that giants may jet through 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. — ^Hail, thou fair heaven. 

We house i’ the rock, yet use thoo not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Qyi, Hail,theaveu I 
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/ Arv, ’ * Hail, heaven ! 

Bel, Now for our mountain^ sport : up to yon hill, 

Your Ifegs are young ; I’ll tread these flats. Consider 

" MVhen you above perceive me like a crow. 

That it is place which lessens and sets off ; 

And y^u may then revolve what tales I have told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : • 

This service is not service, so being done, 

But being so allow'd : to apprehend thus. 

Draws us a profit from all things we see : ** 

And often, to our comfort, shall wo find 
The sbarded beetle in a ssffer hold 
Than is the full-wing’d eagle. Oh, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bribe ; 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk ; 

Such gains^he cap of him that makes him fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross’d : no life to ours. 

Out. OCt of your proof you speak : wo, poor unfledged. 
Have never wing’d from view o* the nest ; nor known not 
W hat air’s from home. Haply, this life is best. 

If quiet life be beat ; sweeter to you, 

That have a sharper known ; w-ell corresponding 
With your stiff age ; but unto us it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 

A i>rison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit. 

Arv. What should we speak of 

When wo are old as you ? when we sHall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 

In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing ; 

We are beastly ; subtle as the fox, for prey ; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for What we oat. ^ 

Our valour is to chase what flics ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison’d bird. 

And sing oiy* bondage fredly. 

Bel. 9 How*you speak ! » 

Did you but know the city’s usuric^, 

And felt them knowingly ^ the art o’ the court, • 

As hard to leavl, as keep ; whose top to climb 

Is certain falling, or so slippery that 

Tbe {ear’s as bIRl as falling ; the toil of the war 

A pain that only s^ms to seek out danger i 

I’ the name of fame and honemr ; which dies i’ the searca ; 

And hath as oft a slanderous Ibitaph 

As record of fair act; nay, many times, 

Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what’s worse 
Must court ’sy at the censure: — O, boys, this story 
The world may read in me: My body’s marked 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Oyflibeline lov’d me ; 


B 
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And when a soldier was the theme my name 
Was not far off : Then was 'I as a tree 
Whose boughs did bend with fruit ; but, in one nijjht, 

A storm, or robbery, call* it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left mo bare to weather. 

Qfbx. Uncertain favour ! 

Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 

But that two villains, whose false oaths prevaird 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline 

1 wAs confederate with the Romans ; so, 

Follow’d by banishment ; and, this twenty years. 

This rock and these demesnes have been my world ; 

Where I have liv’d at honest freedom ; paid 

2 lore Q^ous debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time.— ►But, up to the mountains ; 

This is not hunters’ language : — Ho that Btriljfes 
The venison first shall bo the lord o’ the feast : 

To him the other two shall minister ; 

And wo will fer no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state. I’ll meet you in the valleys. 

Scene III. 

The Roman legions at length tread the British soil : — 

• , Lucius, a Cai^taiii, and other Officers* and a Soothsayer. 

Cap. To them, the legions garrison’d in Gallia, 

After your will, have cross’d the sea ; attending 
You hero at Milford-Haven, with your ships : 

They are here in readiness. 

Iaic. But what from Rome ? 

Cap. The senate hath stirr’d up the confiners, 

And gentlemen of Italy ; most willing spirits 
That promise noble servicft< and they coiiio • 

Under the cohduct of bold lachimo, 

Si^iifc’s Jtjrother. 

Luc.^ • When expect you them ? 

Cap. "V^ith the next Jpenefit o’ tho wind. 

Luc. • Thi% forwardness 

Makes oiy* hopes fair. * Conpaand, our p\;eBent numbers 
Be muster’d ; bid the captains look to ’t.-*-Now, sir, 

IVhat have you dream’d, of late, of this war’s pui*pose ? 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show’dime a vision ; 

H fast, and pray’d, for their intelligent) Thus; — * * 
ifsaw Jove’s bird, the Rom^ eagle, 'wing’d 
From the spungy south toAis part of the west, 

" There vanish’d in the sunAeams : which portends 
(Unless my sins abuse my divination) 

Success to the Roman host. 

Luc. Dream often so, 

And never false.— 

The cave of Belariits heaiiijlg^e din the coming strife. One of the youths has 
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slain Clot^, the queen*s son. The ofd mdh vainly strives to persuade them to 
to dee' Sr recesses of their mountains » 

, . BeLARIUS, GuiDKRIUSj.aTW? Arviragus. 
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fly 


Q-wi, The noise is round about us. 

Bel, Let us from it. 

Ar9, What pleasure, sir, And we in life to lock it 
From action and adventure ? • 

Qui, Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us ? this way, the Bomani^ 

Must or for Britons slay us ; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts 
During their use, and slay us after. 

Bel, Sons, 

Wo *11 higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 

To the king's party there 's qp going : newness 
Of Clotei^ death (we being not known, not muster'd 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where have liv'd ; and so extort from us that 
Which we have done, whose answer would bo death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Gid, This is, sir, a doubt 

In such a time nothing becoming you. 

Nor satisfying us. 

Arv, It is not likely 

That when they hear the Homan horses neigh. 

Behold their quarter’d fires, have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy’d importantly as now, 

That they will waste their time upoa our note, 

To know from whence we ai*e. 

Bel, O, I am known 

Of many in the army : many years. 

Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not deserv’d my service, nor your lo^s; 

Who find in my exile the want of breeding, , 

The certainty of this hard life ; aye hopeless 
To have ^fie courtesy your cra^ promis’d, ^ 

But to be still hot sugimer’s tanlings, and 
The shrinking /ilaves of winter. * , 

Qui, • Than be so, 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 

1 and my br#her are not known: yourself 
*So* out of though^ and thereto so o’ergrown. 

Cannot be question’d. 

Arv, By t^sun that shines, 

I 'll thither : What thing is ^ that I neVer 
Did see man die ? sdarce ever look’d on blood, 

But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison ? 
Never bestrid a horse, sate one, that had 
A rider like myself, who ne’er Wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel 7 I am aahain’d 
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• » 
To look upon the. holy sun,* to have 
The benefit of his bless'd beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. * 

Oui. By heavens. I’ll go ; 

If you will bless mo, sir, and give me leave, 

I ’ll take the better care ; but if you will not, ^ 

The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Homans ! * 

Arv. So say I ; Amen. 

^ Bel. NoVeason I, since of your lives you set , 

So slight a valuation, should reserve 

My crack’d one to more care. Have with you, boys : 

If in your country wars you chance to die, 

That is my bed too, lads, and there I ’ll lie : 

I|f^ad, lead, — The time seems long : their blood thinks scorn, [AncK?. 
Till it fly out and show them princes born. 

The Briton, Posthumus, who has landed with the Romai/army, and believes that 
bis^lady, Imogen, has been put to death by his own rash commands, through the 
falsehood of lachimo, determines to take part with his countrymen : — 


I am brought hither 

Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady’s kingdom; ’Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill’d thy misstress. Peace ! 

I ’ll give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens, 

« Hear patiently my purpose ; 1 ’ll disrobe me 
* Of these Italiqip weeds, and suit myself 
As does a Briton peasant; so I ’ll fight • 

Against the part I c^me with ; so 1 ’ll dio 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown. 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myself I ’ll dedicate. Let me make men know 
More valour in me, than my habits show. t 
Gods, put th^K strength o’ the Leonati in me ! 

ToVheyne the guise o’ the world, I will begin 
• The faskibn less without, and n^jre within. 

« 

The contest between 4t^he Boman and British armies is, itfthis play, exhibited in 
dumb-show. The drama preceding^ Shakspere* wa * full of such examples. But 
Shakspere uniformly rejected the practied? ex# jpt in thfj instance. The stage direc- 
tions of the original copy are very curious ; and we therefore cairy on the narra- 
tive by the aid of these stage directions : — 


Enter at one dc^r Lucius, Iaghimo, and the Id)n3iJan^amy, and the British army at 
another, LEbNATUs Posthumus fodowj^y like a poor aoldier. They march every 
and go out. Then enter againy in emnmhy Iaohimo ijind Posthumus : he vanr 
guimeth and diearmeth, Iachimo, and men leaver him, 

loch. The heaviness and ^ilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this countiy, and the air on ’t 
Bevengingly en^ebles me.^ Or, could this carl, 
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A very drudge of oature’s, ha^e subdued mo 
In nij profession 1 Enightkoods and honours, 
As I i^ear mine, are titles but of scorn. 
e*If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, th^ we scarce are men, and you are gods. 


borne 


19 




The hatUe corUinuea ; the Britons fiy : CTMnsi^E ie taken; then erUer^ to hie rescue 

Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 

• 

Eel, 6tand, stand ! We have the advantage of the ground ; * 

The lane is guarded ; nothing routs us but 
The villainy of our fears. 

Out., Arv, Stand, stand, and fight ! 


Enter Fosthumus, and seconds the Britons : They rescue CYMBEUNd) and e3Bewid„ 
erUeTy Lucius, ItfCHXMO, and Imogen. 

Lvc, Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself : 

For friend kill friends, and the disorder's such 
As war were hood-wink’d. 

loch, *T is their fresh supplies. 

Luc, It is a day turn'd strangely : Or betimes 
Let’s re-inforce, or fly, [Exeunt, 


E'ivter Fosthumus and a British Lord. 

Lord, Cam’st tlmu from where they made the stand ? , 
Post, I did ; « 

Though you, it seems, come from the fliers. 

Lord, • I did. 

Post, No blame be to you, sir ; for all was lost, 

But that the heavens fought : The king himself. 

Of his wings destitute, the army broken, 

And but the backs of Britons seen, all flying 
Through«a strait lane ; the enemy, full-hearted. 

Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do’t, struck down ^ 

Some mortally, some slightly touch’d, some &llin^ 

Merely through fear; that the straight pass w|s damm’d 
With deal men, hurt ^hind, ani cowards living 
To die with lengthen’d shame. * , 

Lord, • ^ Where was this lane ? 

Post, Close by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with tuiY ; 
Which gave s^vantage to an ancient soldier, — 
jin*honest one, I ^yamtnt ; who deserv’d 
So long a breeding as his '^hite beard came to, 

In doing this for his counti^^^athwart the lane. 

He, with two striplings, (ladsvore like to run 
The country base, than to commit such slaughter ; 

With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cas’d or shame,) 

Made good the passage : cried to those that fled. 

Our Britain’s harts die flyings not our men : 
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To darkness fleet souls that fly backwards ! Stand ; 

Or we are Bomans, and will ^ive you that 

Like beasts, which you shun beastly ; and may sa^, 

But to look back in frown : stand, stand.” — ^These th 
Three thousand confident, in act as many, 

(For three performers are the file when all 

The »est do nothing,) with this word, “ stand, slalid,” 

Accommodated by the more charming 

With their own nobleness, (which could have turn’d 

A distaff a lance,) gilded pale looks, 

Part shame, part spirit renew’d ; that some, turn’d coward 
But by example, (0, a sin in war, 

Damn’d in the first beginners!) ’gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
}7pon the pikes o* the hunters* Then began 
A stop i’ the chaser, a retyro ; anon, 

A rout, confusion thick ; Forthwith, they fly ^ 

Chickens, the way which they stoop’d eagles ; slaves, 

The strides they victors made : And now our cfewards 
(Like fragments in hard voyages) became 
The life o* the need, having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded hearts : Heavens, how they wound ! 
Some slain before ; some dying ; some their friends 
O’erborne i’ the former wave ; ten, chas’d by one. 

Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty : 

Those that would die or ere resist arePgrown 
The mortal bings o’ the field. 

Lord, This was strange chance : 

A narrow lane! an^ld man, and two boys I 

Post, Nay, do not wonder at it: You are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 

Thau to work any. 


The catastrophe of ‘C^mbeline’ has necessarily more iiimediato reference to 
the romantic pi^t of the drama than to the historical. Here, it is sufiicient to say 
that tha king recovers his sons, and Posthumus his much injured lady. The first 
movement of the British king, in the spirif of barbarous, warfare, is to doom the 
Roman prisoner!^ to def.th : — • t 

< 

Cym, fhou com’st ilbt, Qgius, now for .tribute ; that 
The Britons have raz’d out, though with the loss 
6f many a bold on^ i whose kmamen have made suit 
That their good souls may be appeased with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ou^ff h^e granted : * * 

Sb, think of your estate. » ^ ; 

Luc, Consider, sir, the ^nce of War : the day 
Was yours by accident ; Ind it gone with us. 

Wo should not, when the blood was cool, have threaten’d 
Our prisoners with the sword* But since the gods 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
Mhy be call’d ransom, let it come : sufficeth 
A with h^man’eeheart can suffer: 
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^ Augustus lives to think on ’t : and so much 
^ For my peculiar care. , • 

But Cymbeline’s* hard purpose is changed. Posthumus forgives the arch-traitor 
lachimo 

“ The power that I have on you is to spare you.” 

And then the ki|ig exclaims, 

“Pardon’s the wojd for all.” 

The ^rama concludes with peace betwe6n Britain and Rome. 


3.— THE INVASION OF CLAUDIUS. Milton. 

Milton has described the second Roman invasion, in all the pomx) of his Latinized English. 

Through civil discord, Beriou^ (what he was further, is not knov^) with others 
of his i^arty flying to Rome, persuaded jClaudius, the emperor, to an invasion. 
Claudius, now oonsul'Vhe third time, and desirous to do something, whence he 
might gain the honou^f a triumph, at the persuasion of these fugitives, whom the 
Britians demanding, kc had denied to render, and they for that cause had deiAcd 
further amity with Rome, makes choice of this island for his province : and sends 
before him Aulus Plautius the pnetor, with this command, if the business gi‘ew 
diflicult, to give him notice. Plautius with much ado, persuaded the legions to 
move out of Gallia, murmuring that now they must be put to make war beyond 
the world’s end, for so they counted Britian ; and what welcome Julius the dictator 
found there, doubtless they had heard. At last prevailed with, and hoisting sail 
from three several ports, lest their landing should in any one place «bo Resisted, 
meeting cross winds, they were cast back and dishea.'atened : till in the night a 
meteor shooting flames from the east, and, as they fancied, directing their course, 
they took heart again to try the sea, and without opposition landed. For the 
Britians having heard of their unwillingness to come, had been negligent to pro- 
vide against them ; and retiring to the woods and moors, intended to fi-ustrate and 
wear them out with delays, as they had served Cajsar before. Plautius after much 
trouble to find them out, encountering first with Caractacus, then with Togodumnus, 
overthrew them ; and receiving into conditions part of the Boduni, who then were 
subject to the Catuellani, and leaving there a garrison, went on toward a river ; 
where the Britians not imagining that Plautius without a bridge c^ld pa§p, lay on 
the farther side cai’eless and secure. > But he sending first \ho Germans, whose 
custom was, armed as tkey were, to swim w^th ease the jjftrongest current, com- 
mands them to strike especially at^he horses, whereby the chariots, wherein con- 
sisted their chief art of fight, became unserviceable. To, second them he sent 
Vespasian, who in his latter days ol3»ined the empire, and Sabinus his brother ; 
who unexpectedly assailing those wha were least aware, did much execution. Yet not 
for this were the Britians dismayed f hut re^uniting the next day, fought with such 
a ctmrage, as^miwie it hard to (jpeide trhich way hung the victory ; till CaiusSidius 
Geta, at point to have been taken, recovered himself so valiantly, is brought the 
day on his side ; for which at Rome he received high honours. After this the 
Britians drew back toward the mouth of the Thames, and acquainted with those 
places, crossed over ; where the Romans following them through bogs and dangerous 
flats, hazarded the loss of all. Yet the Germans getting over, and others by a 
bridge at some place above, fell on them again with sundry alarms and great 
slaughter ; but in the heat of pursuit running themselves again into bogs and 
mires, lost as many of their own* Uponwhich ill success, and seeing the Britians 
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more enraged at the death of Togodumni!ls, who in one of these battles been 
slain, Plautius fearing the worst, and glad«that he could hold what he hcKl^ &s was 
enjoined him, sends to Claudius. He who waited ready with a Isfrge preparation, as 
if not safe enough amidst the flower of all his Homans, like a great eMtern king, 
with armed elephants marches through Gallia. So full of peril was this enterprise 
esteemed, as not without all this equipage, and stranger terrors than Homan armies 
to meet the nativcf and the naked British valour defending their country. Joined 
with Plautius, yrho encamping on tbd^ack of Thames attended him, he passes the 
river. The Britians, who had the courage but not the wise conduct of old Cassi- 
belan, laying all strategdhi aside, in downright manhood scnipled rot to afi^-ont in 
open field almost the whole power of the Homan empire. But overcome aud van- 
quished, part by force, others by treaty come in and yield. Claudius therefore, 
who took Camalodunum, the royal seat of Cunobeline, was often by the army 
saluted Imperator ; a military title which usually they gave their general after any 
notable exploijr ; but to others, not above once in the same war; as if Claudius, by 
these acts, had deserved more than the Isiws of Home had provided honour to reward. 
Having therefore disarmed the Britians, but remitted t|^ confiscation of their 
goods, for which they worshipped him with sacrifice and tipple as a god, leaving 
Phktius to subdue what remained ; he returns to Home, frok. whence he had been 
absent only six months, and in Biitian but sixteen days ; sending the news before 
him of his victories, though in a small part of the island. By which is manifestly 
refuted that which Eutropius and Orosius write of his conquering at that time also 
the Orcadcs islands, lying to the north of Scotland ; and not conquered by the 
Homans, (for aught found in any good author), till above forty years after, as shall 
appear. To Claudius the senate, as for achievements of highest merit, decreed 
excessive honours ; arches, triumphs, annual seflemnities, and the surname of 
Britannicus both to him a»d his son. 

Plautius after this, employing his fresh forces to conquer on, and quiet the 
rebelling countries, found work enough to deserve at his return a kind of triumphant 
riding into the capitol side by side with the emperor. Vespasian also under Plautius 
had thirty conflicts with the enemy ; in one of which encompassed, and in great 
danger, he was valiantly and piously rescued by his son Titus : two powerful nations 
he subdued here, above twenty towns and the Isle of Wight : for which he received 
at Home triumphal ornaments, and other great dignities. For that city in ^reward 
of virtue was magniffeent ; and long after when true merit was ceased among 
them, Iqftt any Aing lyssembling virtue should want honour, the same rewards were 
yet allowed to the veiy shadow and ostentation of merit. Ostorius in the room of 
Plautius vice-prrotor, q^et with turbplent affairs ; the Britjans not ceasing to vox 
with inroads all those counties that were yielded to the Homans ; aud now the 
more eagerly, supposing that the neV genera^ unacquainted with his army, and on 
the edge of winter, would not hastily oppose them. *But he weighing that first 
events were most available to J^rced fear or coniwpt, with such coherts as were 
next ^t band, sets out against them : whom having rented, so close he follows, as 
one whe^meant not to be every day molested witlp^^ cavils of a sfight peace, or 
an en^beddenecT enemy. Lest they shoul^ again, he disarms whom he 

; and to suiiround them, places man^ gan^ns upon the rivers of Antona 
ipBabrina. But the Icenians, a stodb people, untouched yet by these wars, as 
dug befpre sought alliance with the Homans, were the first that brooked not 
a. By thdr example others rise ; and in a chosen place, fenced with high banks 
of earth, aud narrow lanes to prevent the horse, warily encamp. Ostorius, though 
yet not strengthened with his legions, causes the auxiliar bands, his troops also 
alibiing, to assault the Th^y within though pestered with their own 
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number^ s^od to it like men resolved, aud in a narrow compass did remarkable 
deeds. Biit overpowered at last, and others by their success quieted, who till then 
wavered, Ostorius nbzt bends his force upon the Cangians, wasting all even to the 
sea of Ireland, without foe in his way, or them, who durst, ill-handled ; when tho 
Brigantes attempting new matters, drew him back to settle first what was un&ecure 
behind him. They^of whom tho chief were punished, the rest forgiven, soon gave 
over ; but the Silures, no way tractable, were not to be repressed tvithout a S'it war. 
To further this, Camalodunum was planted wilh a colony of veteran soldiers ; to 
be a firm and ready aid against revolts, and a means to teach the natives Eoman 
law and^ivility. Cogidunus also a British king, their fast li'iend, had to the same 
intent certain cities given him ; a haughty craft, which the Homans used, to make 
kings also the servile agents of enslaving others. But the Silures hardy of themselves, 
relied more on the valour of Caractacus ; whom many doubtful, many prosperous 
successes had made eminent above all that ruled in Britian. He adding to his 
courage policy, and knowing himself to be of strength inferior, in oth^r advantages 
the better, mc^es the s^t of his war among the Ordovices : a country wherein all 
the odds were to his o^m party, all the difficulties to his enemy. The hills and 
evoiy access he fortified^ith heaps of stones, and guards of men ; to come at whom 
a river of unsafe passajgo must be first waded. The place, as Camden conjectures, 
had thence the name of Caercarador on the west edge of Shropshire. He himself 
continually went up and down, animating his officers and leaders, this was the 
day, this tho field, either to defend their liberty, or to die free calling to mind 
the names of his glorious ancestors, who drove Ceesar the dictator out of Britian, 
whose valour hitherto had preserved them from bondage, their wives and children 
from dishonour. Influenced with these words, they all vow their utmost, with such 
undaunted resolution as amazed the Homan general ; but the soldiers less weighing, 
because less knowing, clamoured to be led on against any danger. Ostorius after 
wary circumspection, bids them pass the river : the Britians no sooner had them 
within reach of their arrows, darts and stones, but slew and wounded largely of the 
Homans. They on the other side closing their ranks, and over head closing their 
targets, threw down tho loose rampires of the Britians, and pursue them up the 
hills, both light and armed legions ; till what with galling darts and heavy strokes, 
the Britians, who wore neither helmets nor cuirass to defend them, were at last 
overcoi^e. This the Homans thought a famous victory^; wherein the wife and 
daughter of Caractacus were taken, his brothers also reduced to obed^nco ; himself 
escaping to Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, against faith 'given was* to the 
victors delivered bound having held ^ut against the Homans nine years, saith 
Tacitus, but by truer cqmputation, seven. ^ 'l^hereby bis ijiame was up through 
all the adjoining provinces, even to l^y and Home ; many desiring to see who he 
was, that could withstand so many the Homan puissance*: and Coesar, to extol 
his own victory, extolled thtt mau whom he had vanquished. Being brought to 
Home, the people as to a solemn apeotacle were called together, the emperor’s guard 
stood in arms. In order caHhe Arab the king’s servants, bearing his trophies won 
in other wars, next his brothel^ wife and daughter, last himself. The behaviour 
of others, through fear, was low apd deg€;Qerate ; he only neither countenance 

word, or action submissive, standing at the tribunal of Claudius^ i^w&e to 

this purpose : If my mind, Csesar, bad bed^ as moderate in the height of ibrtune 
as my birth and dignity was eminent, I might have come a friend, rather than a 
captive into this city. Nor couldst thou have disliked him for a confederate, so 
noble of descent, and ruling so many nations. My present estate to me disgraceful, 
to thee is glorious. I had riches, horses, arms, aud men ; no wonder then if I 
contended not to lose them. But if by fate,» yours only must be empire, then of 
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necessity ours among the rest must be*subjection. If I sooner had be^ brou^t 
to yield, my misfortune would have been less notorious, your conquestnad been 
less renowned, and in your severest determining of me, both wifi be soon forgotten. 
But if you grant that I shall live, by ihe will live to you for ever that praise which 
is so near divine, the clemency of a conqueror.” Csesar moved at such a spectacle 
of fortune, but especially at the iioblenes of his bearing it, gave him pardon, and to 
all the rest. They all unbound, submissively thank him, and did like reverence to 
Agrippina the emperor’s wife, who sat by in state ; a new and disdained sight to 
the manly eye of Eomans, a woman sitting public in her female pride among ensigns 
and 'armed cohorts. I’o Ostoriua triumph is decreed; and hu acts Qsteemed 
equal to theirs, that brought in bonds to ]^me famousest kings. 


4.— BONDUCA. 

i 

(From the Translation in < TherMonomenta Historio^Britannica.') 

^While he, (Nero), thus trifled at Rome, a dreadful calaJ^rty happened in Britain ; 
for two cities were destroyed, eighty thousand of the Romans or of their allies were 
slain, and the island became in a state of insurrection. And the more to increase 
their shamn, all this calamity was brought upon them by a woman : indeed the 
Divinity had in some measure foreboded this disaster ; for in the night a barbaric 
murmuring attended with laughter, was heard from the Senate-house, and a mut- 
tering, with lamentation from the theatre, although there was no human being 
either Jbo clamour or to bewail. Certain dwellings also appeared under water in 
the river Thames, and the ocean between the islahd and Gaul flowed with blood at 
the timo of high tide, * 

The cause of the war was the sale of property which Claudius had given up to 
their chiefs ; and which Deciihius Catus, the praefect of the island, said it was 
necessary should be recalled. And to this was added, that Seneca having lent 
them, against their will, a thousand myriads of money in expectation of interest, 
suddenly and violently called in his loan. She, however, who chiefly excited and 
urged them to fight against the Romans was Bunduica, who was deemed worthy to 
command them, and why led them in every battle : a Brfcon of royal r^ce, and 
breathing mos^ than female spirit. Having ooUeoted, therefore, an army to the 
number of about dne^ hundred and twenty thousand, she, after the Roman custom, 
ascended a tribunal made of marsny eart^. She was pt the largest size, most 
terrible of aspect, most savage of countenance and harsh ^of voice ; having a pro- 
fusion of yellow hair which fell do^n to her hipB,,«^nd wearing a large golden collar; 
she had on a party^wloured floating d|awn close about her bosom, and over 
this she wery a thick mantle connected by a clasp : sfloh was her usual dress : but 
at this time she also bore a speftr, that thus she mig^t appear more formidable to 
all ; and she spake after this manner. • ^ 

* You must be convinced by experience hovf nfilh freedom surpasses slavery ; 
for if aingf oC you formerly, through ignorance of which might be the better, have 
by the seducing promises of thO Bomans ; now, having tried both, 
have learnt how much you%ave erred in esteeming slavexy of your own 
preferable to the usage of your country ; and you must have felt how 
^lil^rior poverty with liberty, to opulence with thraldom ; for what indeed is 
there most base, what most grievous, that we have not suffered, since these men 
oast their on Britain? Have we not been despoiled of all our best and 
amplest possesmm ? IHipe not pay tribute for the remainder ? Do wc not, in 
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addition, t(^both pasturing our cattlo and filling the ground for them, pay also a 
yearly trihute even of our very bodies ? and how much better were it to be sold to 
slavery once for all,*than to be ransomed year after year under the delusive nam^ 
of liberty ; how much better to be slain outright and perish, than to bear about a 
head subject to perpetual tribute ? But why say I this ? when even to die is not 
unattended with so^e claim on their part, for you are aware of what we pay oven 
for the deceased. Among other men, indeed, death liberates th^ slave altogether, 
but to the Romans alone, the veiy dead survive for the purposes of lucre ; and, 
moreover, if none of us possess money, and how and whence could we possess it ? 
AVe are atrippod and spoiled like those who are slain ; and what consideration- can 
we expect in future, when even at the very outset, a time when all men treat with 
kindness even the beasts they have taken, we have been thus used by them i 

‘ But to speak the truth, we ourselves have been the cause of all this, we who at 
the first suffered them to land on the island ; and did not immediately drive them 
far away, aS we did that Julius Csesar; we, who did not, when they were yet afar 
off, render even their aj^mpt at landing penlous, as wo did to Augustus and Caius 
Caligula. Wherefore, w«^ possessing so large an island, or rather an insulated con- 
tinent, and occupying a^Forld of our own ; we, who are so completely separated Ijy 
the ocean from all others as to be deemed to inhabit another earth, and to live 
beneath another sky ; we, of whose name the best informed among them knew 
nothing before with any certainty, are dispised and trodden under foot by men 
whose only knowledge is how to cheat others^ But if we have not hitherto so 
(lone, yet now, oh, countiymen, friends, and relatives, for such 1 deem you all in- 
habitants of one island, and called by one common name, let us act as become us 
while wc have yet a recollection of liberty, that wo may leave both its naipe and 
its reality to our children : for if we are wholly forgetful of that blessedness in 
which we have been nurtured, what then will they do wBo have been nurtured in 
slaveiy ? 

* I say these things, not that you may abhor the^present circumstances, for you 
have long abhorred them, nor that you may dread those that are future, for you 
have long dreaded them ; but that I may applaud you for choosing of yourselves 
to do all that behoves you, and thank you that you readily succour both me and 
yourselves. Dread not the Romans in anywise : for they are neither more in 
numbei nor braver th1i,n ourselves : and the proof is, tjaat you are armed with 
helmets, breastplates, and greaves, and moreover are provided with stockades, and 
walls, and ditches, so as nol6nger*to suffer from the secnet 'incursions»of the 
enemy, for such they prefer making, through their fears, to fighting, as we do 
openly : indeed, we are induced with courage ao superior, that we deem our tents 
more secure than their walls, and otil' shields a ^letter defence than their complete 
armour. Wherefore, when superior iia battle we capture them ; when defeated '^^e 
flee far away : and if we ctfoose to retreat to any place, we hide purselves in 
marshes and mountains lfhei% we Can neither be discovered nor taken; whereas 
they, from th<» weight of frtii» a!*K)ta*, are neither able to pursue others nor to 
escape themselves ; and sh^liHhey it any time effect their escape, they could fly 
only to places well known, and there be%incloBed as in a toil. W such things 
then they are far inferior to uS, td as imfhese ; that they can neither endure 

hunger nor thirst, nor cold ner heat We oo ; moreover, they stand so much in 
need of shade an(i shelter, pounded com, wine, and oil, that if one of these things 
fail them, they perish ; while to Us evei^ herb and root is food, every juice is oil, 
every stream is wine, and eveiy tree an houlte : again, to us these places are familiar, 
and friendly, to them strange and hostile ; We swim the rivers naked, they can 
hardly pass them in boats. Wherefore confiding in our good fortune, lot uS go 
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against them, and let us shew them tha% being hares and foxes, they sti^e for the 
mastery over dogs and wolves.* » 

, Having thus spoken, she let loose a hare from her bosom, xfsing it as a kind of 
omen ; and when it ran propitiously for them, the whole multitude, rejoiofing, gave 
a shout : and Bunduica extending her hand towards heaveir,' exclaimed : * I give 
thee thanks, Andrasto : and I, a female, invoke thee, a female ^Iso ; neither ruling 
over the burthen ^bearing Egyptians, like Nitocris, nor over the Syrian merchants, 
like Semirarius, for such things w% have already learnt from the Bomans, nor 
indeed over the Romans themselves, as did first Messaliiia, then Agrippina, and at 
present Nero, who has* indeed the name of a man, but is in act a woman^ a proof 
of which is that he sings and plays on the harp and beautifies his person ; but 
ruling over British men, unskilled indeed in husbandry or handicraft, but who 
having thoroughly learned to fight, deeming all other things common, and even 
children and wives common also, who in consequence display equal courage with 
their husbands. Reigning, therefore, over such men and such women, I i^i-ay and 
entreat thee for victory and security and liberty in their behalf, against men who 
are revilers, unjust, insatiable, impious ; if forsooth we must give the title of men 
to such as bathe in tepid water, live on dressed meats, diihc undiluted wine, anoint 
tHemselves with spikenard, repose luxuriously, lying ^h boys and those no 
longer youthful, and are charmed by the strains of an harper, and he a wretched 
one. Let not, then a Noronia or a Domitia tyrannize over me or yon ; but let 
such a songstress rule the Romans, for they deserve to be enslaved to that woman 
whose tyranny they have so long endured ; but mayest thou, 0 queen, alone have 
dominion over us for ever I* 

Having thus harangued, Bunduica led her army against the Romans, who were 
at tha^i tiijfie without a chief, because Paulinus, tfieir commander, was was warring 
against Mona, a certain »land adjacent to Britain. Wherefore she overthrew and 
plundered two Roman cities, and there as 1 have said, wrought indescribable 
slaughter : as to the male captives there was no thing of the most dreadful kind 
which was not inflicted upon them. They practised, indeed, whatever was most 
revolting and savage ; for they hung up their noblest and most beautiful women 
naked, cut off their breasts, and sewed them to their mouths, that they might 
appear to be themselves eating them, and afterwards transfixed them at full length 
on sharp stakes. And ^11 this was done in mockery, while they were sqf rificing 
and banquet!^ in their several sacred plans, but more especially in the grove of 
AndatF, for so they ilenominated Victory, whom they venerated supremely. 

But it happenea that Paulinus had now ^bdued Mon%. and having heard of the 
disaster in Britain, hg forthwith sailed back thither fix)m ^Mona : he was unwilling 
indeed to risk the chance of a battle immediately agaiast the barbarians, dreading 
their number and fu^y ; wherefore he dofery^d the'conflict to a more fitting oppor- 
tunity. But when he was in want of provisions,* and the barbarians pressing 
forward, allowed him no respite, he was compelled to attack them contrary to his 
intention. Bunduica, thereford^ having an army anAonting to t\f^ hundred and 
thirty thousand men, herself rode on a oar, drew up &e others singly. 
Paulinus, however, was neither able to fxtend Ids phalanx in opposition to them ; 
for he could not have equalled them had he drai^ up bis men singly, so much 
inferior were they in number ; nor dm he dare to engage in one compact body, lest 
he should be surrounded and cut to pieces : he therefore divided his army into 
three bodies,, that they might fight in several places at once, and closed up each of 
ike divisions, in such wise that they could not be broken through : and, having 
drawn up and posted them, he exhorted them, saying : — 

* Come on, fellow soldiers I Come on, Romans I Show these pests how much, even 
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Trlien ia desperate circumstances, we surpii!bsed tbem. It were disgraceful to you 
ingloriousiy to lose those things now which you have recently obtained by your 
valour ^ lor often, truly, when less in number than at present, ^th you yourselves 
and your fathers have vanquished ad^rsaries far more numerous. Be not alarmed, 
therefore, at their multitudes nor at their desire of revolt ; for they are daring only 
in consequence of their unarmed and inconsiderate rashness ; nor at their having 
burnt certain of ou^ cities, which they have not taken by force or by battle, for 
one thev gained through treachery, and the &ther was abandoned : but for such 
acts now wreak on them becoming vengeance, that they may learn in veiy deed, 
who, wl^en compared with themselves, are iho men they liafe injured.’ 

Having thus said to some, ho passed on to others, and adressed them : * Now, 
fellow soldiers, is the season for exertion and for valour. This day only be 
courageous, and you will retrieve your losses : for if you conquer these, no others 
will resist you : by this single battle you will secure your present advantages, an 1 
bring into subjection what remains to be subdued; because all other soldiers, 
wherever they may be. will emulate your induct, and your foes will bo daunted : 
so that it being in your^ands, either, fearless of all men, to retain whatever your 
fathers have left or youjsdves have acquired, to be deprived of it altogether ; make 
your choice to be free,'^o rule, to be rich, and to be happy, rather than, through 
your want of exertion, to endure the contrary.* 

Having thus addressed these, he advanced to the third body, and harangued 
them also, after this manner: ^ You have heard what these accursed people have 
done to us, or rather, indeed, you have seen some of their actions ; choose, therefore, 
whether you will endure the like, and, moreover, retreat wholly from Britain, or, 
vanquishing them, whether you will both avenge the departed, and afford to all 
other men an example of gracioitk indulgence to obedience, and of necessary severity 
to revolt. Firmly, indeed, do I hope that we shall conq\ler ; first by the assistance 
of the gods, who for the most part succour the injured ; then by our native courage, 
inasmuch as we are Romans, and have long excelled all men by our valour : again 
by our experience, for these very persons who now oppose us we have already 
vanquished ; lastly by our dignity, for we shall not contend with rivals, but with 
slaves whom we have sufibi ed to be free and uncontrolled. However should any 
thing contrary to our hopes arise, for this I will not hesitate to advert to, it is 
better ^to die fighting hke men than to be captured and| impaled, to see our own 
entrails torn out and transfixed on burning stakes, to be wasted '^ay in boiling 
water, as if we had fallen among certain savage, lawless, unfeeliAg beasts. * Either, 
then, let us subdue thepi, or let us dlo on the spot ; we shall have Britain as a 
conspicuous monument,, even if all other Romans are drivers from it ; for with our 
bodies wo shall w^holly embrace it for ever.’ ^ 

Having uttered these and similar ^^ords. ho raised the signal for battle : and 
immediately they advanced towards each other, the barbarians with ^oud clamour 
and songs of defiance ; but the Romans with silence and order, until they came 
within a javeljp’s cast ; wheJih the enemy now proceeding slowly onward, they gave 
the signal altogetlLcr, according <ko previous arrangement, and rushed violently upon 
them, and in the shock easily broke through their array ; then bei^g hemmed in 
by the multitude, they fought desperately i\t the same time on all sides. Tlicir 
conflict was various, for it was thus : here li||ht«rmed opposed light-armed : there 
heavy-armed contended with heavy-armed: horse encountered horse: and the 
Roman archers fought against the chariots of the barbarians, falling on the Romans, 
overthrew them with the rushing of their chariots ; and these, as their men were 
fighting without breastplates, were driven back by the flights of arrows ; horseman 
discomfited footman, and footman overthrew* horseman ; some, in compact bodies, 
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dashed against the chariots, others dispersed by them ; some, advancing in troops 
against the archers, put them to flight ; others saved themselves by keeplbg aloof ; 
and this occurred not in one, but in three se^ral places at once.* For a long while 
each contended with equal spirit and boldneiS. Finally, though late, the Romans 
conquered ; they kiUed numbers in the fight, and near the waggons, and in a wood ; 
they also took many alive. Great numbers, too, escaped and made i*eady again as 
If for battle. But about this time Bunduica dying by disease, they bewailed her 
sorely, and buried her with great funeral splendour ; and as if they were now really 
discomfited, they becanjie completely dispersed. * 


5.— SCENE FROM BONDUCA, A TRAGEDY. 

.Beaumont and Fletcher. 

JSrUer Boriducay BaughUrSy HengOy NenniuSy atid BMiers. 

Boinduca. The hardy Remans ? Oh, ye go(^ of Britain, 

The rust of arms, the blushing shame of sol(Ycrs ! 

Are these the men that conquer by inheritaifijo ? 

The fortune-makers ? these the Julians. 

Enter Caratctch, 

, That with the sun measure the end of nature, 

Making the world but one Rome, and one Coesar? 

Shame, how they flee ! 

Dare they send these to seek us, 

These Roman girls ? is Britain grown so wanton ? 

Twice we haVe beat ’em, Nennius, scatter’d ’em ; 

And thro’ their big-bon’d Germans, on whose pikes 
The honour of their actions sits in triumph, 

Made themes for songs to shame ’em : And a woman, 

A woman beat ’em, Nennius ; a weak woman, 

A woman, beat these Romans ! 

Car. So it seems ; 

A man woi^ld shame to talk so. 

^ Bond. Who’s that ? 

€&r, »I. 

Bond. Cousin, d’you grieve my fortunes ?# 

Car. Xo, Bonduca ; r r , 

If I grieve, ’tis the bearing of yofir fortunes ; 

You put too much wind tc^yoir* sail; discretion 
• And hardy valour are the twins of honour. 

And, nurs’d togc^er, make a conqueror : 

Divided, but a talker. *Tis a truth, ^ 

That Rome has fled before us twice, tind routed ; 

A truth we ought to orowar the gois for, lady. 

And not our tongues ; a truth is none of ours. 

Nor in our ends, more than the nOble bearing ; 

For then it leaves to be a virtue, lady, 

And we that have been victors, beat ourselves. 

When We insult upon our honour’s subject. 

Bond. My valiant cousin, is it foul to say 
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* And what the gods allow us 7 * 

Car, No, Bonduca ; » 

So what* we say exceed not what we do. 

You call the Romans ^ fearful, fleeing Romans, 

And Roman girls, the lees of tainted pleasures :* 

Does thj^ become a door ? are they suoh ? 

JJond, They are no more. 

Car. Where is your conquest thAi ? 

, Why are your altars crown’d with wreaths of flowers ? 

The beasts with gilt horns waiting for the Are ? * 

The holy Druids composing songs 

Of everlasting life to victory 1 

Why are these triumphs, lady 1 for a May-game ? 

For hunting a poor herd of wretched Romans 7 
Is it no more 7 Shut up your temples, Britons, 

And let thQ^husbandman redeem his heifers, 

Put out our lioly fires, no timbrel ring, 

Let’s home md sleep ; for such great overthrows, 

A candle bfirns too bright a sacrifice, 

A glow-worm’s tail too full of flame. Oh, Nennius, 

Thou hadst a noble uncle knew a Roman, 

And how to sj)eak him, how to give him weight 
In both his fortunes. 

JJond, By the gods, I think 
You dote upon these Romans, Oaratach ! 

Car. Witness thesfe wounds, I do ; they were fairly giv’n 
I love an enemy ; I was bom a soldier ; * 

And he that in the head on’s troop defies me. 

Bending my manly body with his sworS, 

1 make a mistress. Yellow-tressed Hymen 
Ne’er tied a longing virgin with more joy, 

Than I am married to that man that wounds me : 

And are not all these Roman 7 Ten struck battles 
I suck’d thbse honour’d scars from, and all Rqman ; 

Ten years of bitter nights and heavy marches, 

(Wben many a frozen storm sung thro’ my cuirass, , ^ 

And made it^^oubtful whether tnat or I 

Were the m^re stubborn metal) hayo I wrought 4hro*, 

And all to try these RoiEans. Ten.j:imes a-night 
I’ve swam the rivers, whe% the stars of Rome ^ 

Shot at me as I floated, and the billows 
Tumbled their watry ruins on my shoulders, 

Cb^r^ng my bailer’d sides with troops of agues ; 

And still to try thes# Romans, whom I found 
(And, if 1 lie, my wounds be henceforth backward, 

And bo you witness, god% and all my dangers) 

As ready, and as full df that I brought, 

(Which was not fear, nor flight) as valiant. 

As vigilant, as wise, to do and suffer. 

Ever advanc’d as forward as the Britons, 

Their sleeps as short, their hopes as high sE ours, 

Ay, and as subtle, lady. ’Tis dishonour. 
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And, follow'd, will be imf»udence, Bonduca, 

And grow to no belief, to taint these Homans. 

Have not I seen the Britons ■ ■- 
B<ynd, What? 

Car, Dishearten'd, 

Hun, run, Bonducal not the quick rack swifter 

The virgin from the hated ravisher 

Not half so fearful ; hot a flight drawn home, 

A round stone from a sling, a lover’s wish, 

E’er made that haste that they have. By the gods. 

I’ve seen these Britons, that you magnify, 

Hun as they would have out-run time, and roaring, 

Basely for mercy roaring ; the light shadows, 

That in a thought scur o’er the fields of com, 
c Halted on crutches to ’em. 

B(md, Oh, ye powers ^ 

What scandals do I suffer ! 

Car, Yes, Bonduca, 

I’ve seeu thee run too ; and thee Nennius 
Yea, run apace, both ; then when Penius 
(The Homan girl ! ) cut thro’ your armed carts, 

And drove ’em headlong on ye, down the^hill ; 

Then when he hunted thee like Britain foxes. 

More by the scent than sight ; then did 1 see 
These valiant and approved men of Britain, 

Like boding owls, creep into tods o\ ivy, 

And hoot tueir fears to one another nightly, 

Wen. And what did you then Caratach ? 

Car, I fled tod{ 

But not so fast ; your jewel had been lost then, 

Young Hengo there ; he trasht me Nennius : 

For when your fears out-run him, then stept I, 

And in the head of all the Homan fury f 
Took himwand, with my tough belt, to my bdck 
vj buckled him ; behind him, my sure shield ; 

And then I follow’d. If 1 say I fought 
Five 'times in bringing off thik bud of Britain, 

I lie nc^, Nennius. Neither had you heard « 

Me speak this, or ever seen the^hild more, 

But that the son of Virti^ Pfnius, 

Seeing me steer thro’ all these storms df danger, 

My helm still in my hand (my sword), my prow 
Turn’d to my foe (my face), he cried otfb nobly, ^ 

Qo, Briton, ^r thy lion’s whelp oft safely ; 
tThy manly sword has ransom’d tkee ; grow strong. 

And let me meet thee once again in arms ; 

Then if thou stand’st tlfbu’rt mine. 1 took his ofihr. 

And here I am to honour him. 

BotuI, Oh, cousin. 

From what a flight of honour hast thou check’d me ! 

What wouldst thou make me, Caratach ? 
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* Tho noble use of others in our losses. 

Docs this afflict you ? Had ^e Romans cried this, 

And, aS we have done theirs, sung out these fortunes, 

Rail’d on our base condition, hooted at us. 

Made marks as far as th* earth was ours, to shew us 
Nothin? but sea could stop our flights, despis’d us. 

And held it equal whether banqueting 
Or beating of the Britons were moVe business. 

It would have gall’d you. 

Bond. Let me think we conquer’d. 

Car. Do ; but so think, as we may be conquer’d ; 

And where we have found virtue, tho’ in those 
That came to make us slaves, let's cherish it. 

There’s not a blow we gave since Julius landed. 

That was of strength and worth, but, like recordf-^^ 

They tile tq^ after-ages. Our registers 
The Romans ^rc, for noble deeds of honour ; 

And shall wy brand their mentions with upbraidings ? 

Bond. No more ; I see myself, Thou hast made me, cousin. 
More than my fortunes durst, for they abus'd me. 

And wound nft up so high, I swell’d with glory ; 

Thy temperance has cur’d that tympany. 

And giv’n me health again ; nay more, discretion. 

Shall we have peace 1 for now I love theso Romans. 

Car. Thy love and hate arc both unwise ones, lady. 

Bond. Your reasoii*? 

JVen. Is not peace the end of arms ? ** 

Car. Not where the cause implies a general conquest : 

•Had we a diff’rence with some potty isle, 

Or with our neighbours, lady, for our landmarks, 

The taking in of some rebellious lord, 

Or making head against commotions, 

After a day of blood, peace might be argued ; 

But where \fe grapple for the ground we live 09, 

The liberty we hold as dear as life. 

The gods we worship, and next those, our honours, » , 

And with thosjo swords that*know no end of battle : 

Those men, beside themselves, allowmo neighboiu®; 

Those minds that where Ihe day is, ejaim inheritance. 

And where the sun makes i*pe the fruits, their harvest, 

And where they iflarch, but measure out more ground 
To add to Romti, and here i' th’ bowels on us ; 

It ij^usj not be. Ifo, os they are our foes, 

And those that musti)0 so until we tire ’em; 

Let’s use the peace of honour, that’s fair dealing. 

But in our ends our swords. 
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6.— THE* DRUIDS. C. Knight. 

{From * Old England.’) 

The great wonder of Salisbury Plain, — the most remarkable monument of anti- 
quity in our island, if we take into account its comparative p^servation as well as 
its grandeur, — is* Stonehenge. It ij situated about seven mUes north of Salisbury. 
It may be most conveniently approached from the little town of Ameaburv. Pass- 
ing by a noble Romai^ earth- work called the Camp of Vespasian, as we ascend out 
of the valley of the Avon, we gain an uninterrupted view of the undulating downs 
which surround us on every side. The name of Plain conveys an inadequate notion 
of the character of this singular district. The platform is not flat, as might be 
imagined ; but ridge after ridge leads the eye onwards to the bolder hills of the 
extreme distance, or the last ridgo is lost in the low horizon. The peculiar character 
of the scene \s that of the most complete solitude. It is possible that a shepherd 
boy may be descried watching his flocks nibbling the short^thymy grass with which 
the downs are everywhere covered ; but, with the exce^ion of a shed or a hovel, 
yiere is no trace of human dwelling. This peculiarity^rises from the physical 
character of the district. It is not that man is not here, but that his abodes are 
hidden in the little valleys. On each bank of the Avon to the east of Stonehenge, 
villages and hamlets arc found at every mile ; and on the small branch of the 
Wyly to the west there is a cluster of parishes, each with its church, in whose 
names, such as Orcheston Maries, and Shrawston Virgo, we hail the tokens of in- 
stitutions which left Stonehenge a ruin. We must not hastily conclude, therefore, 
that this great monument of antiquity was set up in an unpeopled region ; and 
that, wh&ever might be its uses, it was visited only by pilgrims from far-off places. 
But the aspect of Stonehenge, as we have said, is that of entire solitude. The dis- 
tant view is somewhat disappointing to to the raised expectation. The hull of a 
largo ship, motionless on the wide sea, with no object near by which to*measure its 
bulk, appears an insignificant thing : it is a speck in the vastness by which it is 
surrounded. Approach that ship, and the largeness of its parts leads ns to estimate 
the grandeur of the whole. So is it with Stonehenge. The vast plain occupies so 
much of the eye that even a large town set down upon it would appear a hamlet. 
But as we approach th« pile, the mind gradually become^* impressed witji its real 
character, n is now the Chorea Qigantum — -the Choir of Giants ; and the tradi- 
tion that Merlin Magician brought the stones from Ireland is felt to be a poeti- 
cal homage to the greatness of the work. r> 

However the imagination may bs impressed by the magnitude of those masses of 
stone which still remain in their*placcs, by ^he grandeur even of the fragments 
confused or broken fh their fall, by th# confridoration of the vast labour required to 
bring such ponderous substances to this desolate spof, and by surmise of the nature 
of the mechanical skill by wl^ch they were lifted up and placed in order and pro- 
portion, it is not till the entire plan is fully oompre^iended th‘^,t jve can properly 
surrender ourselves to the contemplations whichfcbeloiig to this remarkable scene. 
It is then, w^en we can figure to ourselves a perfect structure, composed of such 
huge materials symmetrically arranged, and possessing, therefore, that beauty which 
is the result of symmetry, that we can satisfactorily look back through the dim 
light of history or tradition to the object for which such a structure was destined. 
The belief now appears tolerably settled that Stonehenge was a temple of the 
Druids. It differs, however, from all other Druidical remains, in the circumstance 
that greater mechanical art was employed in its construction, especially in the super- 
incumbent stones, of the ^ter circle and of the trilithons, from which it is supposed 
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to derive its Dame : stan being the Saxon for a stone, an^ to bang or support. 
From this circumstance it is maintained«that Stonehenge is of the very latest ages 
of Druidism ; and*that^he Druids that wholly belonged to the ante-historic period 
followed the example of those who observed the command of the law ; “ If thou 
wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone : for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” (Exodus, chap, xx.) 

It was long a controversy, idle enough as such controversies generally are, whether 
Stonehenge was appropriated to religious or to^jivil purposes. Jf it is to be regarded 
as a Dfuidical monument, the discussion is altogether needless ; for the Druids 
were, one and the same time, the ministers of religion, the legislators, the judges 
amongst the people. The account which Julius Caesar gives of the Druids of Gaul, 
marked as it is by his usual clearness and sagacity, may be received without hesi- 
tation as a description of the Druids of Britain : for he says, “ the system of 
Druidism is thought to have been formed in Britain, and from thence carried over 
into Gaul \ and now those who wish to be more accurately versed, in it for the 
most part go thither e. to Britain) in ,order to become acquainted with it.” 
Nothing can be more explicit than his account of the mixed office of the Druids : 

They are the minister/ of sacred things ; they have the charge of sacrifices, both 
public and private ; they give directions for the ordinances of religious worsllip 
( 9'eligioms inter pretantur). A great number of young men resort to them for the 
purpose of instruction in their system, and they arc held in the highest reverence. 
For it IS they who determine most disputes, whether of the affairs of the state or of 
individuals : and if any crime has been committed, if a man has been slain, if there 
is a contest concerning an inheritance or the boundaries of their lauds, it is the 
Druids who settle the matter : they fix rewards and punishments ; if any one, 
whether in an individual or pubfic capacity, refuses to abide by their seqjcnbe, they 
forbid him to come to their sacrifices. This punishn^ent is among them very 
severe ; those on whom this interdict is laid are accounted among the unholy and 
accursed ; all fly from them, and shun their approach and their conversation, lest 
they should be injured by their very touch ; they are jdaced out of the jiale of the 
law, and excluded from all oflicos of honour.” After noticing that a chief Druid, 
whose office is for life, presides over the "-cst, Caesar mentions a remarkable circum- 
stance which at once accounts for the selection of such a spot as Sarum Plain, for 
the emotion of a gi’eat natimial monumeni, a temple, and a scat of justice : — 
These Druids hold a meeting at a certain time of the year in a cqnsecrated spot 
in the country of the Oarnutes (people in the neighbourhood »f Chartre^, which 
country is considered tq be in the ceatre of all Gaul. Ijithct assemble all from 
every port who have a Jitigation, and submit themselves to yieir determination and 
sentence.” At Stonehenge, then vie may place the seat of such an assize. There 
wore roads leading direct over the p||iin to the^ great British towns of Winchester 
and Silchester. Across the i)laiu, at a distance not exceeding twenty miles, was the 
great temple and Druidical settlement of Avebury. The town and lull-fort of Sarum 
was close at t^and. Over t’Jb diy chalky downs, intersectod by a few streams easily 
forded, might pilgrims resort fr,§m all the surrounding countiy. The seat of justice 
wdiicli was also the seat of the highest religious solemnity, would;^ necessarily be 
rendered as magnificent as a rude art could accomplish. Stonehenge might be of a 
later period than Avebury, with its mighty circles and long avenues of unhewn ^ 
pillars ; but it might also be of the same period, — the one distinguished by its 
vastness, the other by its beauty of proportion. The justice executed in that 
judgment-seat was, according to ancient testimony, bloody and terrible. The 
religious rites were debased into the fearful sacrifices of a cruel idolatry. But it is 
impossible not to feel that at the bottom of these superstitions there was a deep 
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reverence for what was high and spiritilal : ^hat not only were the Druids the in- 
structors of youth, but the preservers and disseminators of science, the proclaimers 
of an existence beyond this finite and material world — iciblatefs, but nevertheless 
teaching something nobler than what belongs to the mere senses, in the midst of 
their idolatry. We give entire what Caisar says of the religious system of this 
remarkable body of men : — 

“ It is especially the object of the Druids to inculcate this— that souls do not 
perish, but after death pass into dther bodies ; and they consider that by this 
belief more than anything else men may be led to cast away the fear of ddath, and 
to become courageous.* They discuss, moreover, many points concerning the 
heavenly bodies and their motion, the extent of the universe and the world, the 
nature of things, the influence and ability of the immortal gods j and they instruct 
the youth in these things. 

“ The whole nation of the Gauls is much addicted to religious observances, and, 
on that account, those who arc attacked by any of the more serious diseases, and 
those who arc involved in the danger^ of warfare, either offer human sacrifices or 
make a vow that they will offer them ; and they employ thf Druids to officiate at 
these sacrifices ; for they consider that the favour of the ^mortal gods cannot be 
cdficiliated unless the life of one man bo offered up for thavof another ; they have 
also sacrifices of the same kind appointed on behalf of the state. Some have 
images of enormous size, the limbs of which they make of wicker-work, and fill 
with living men, and setting them on fire, the men are destroyed by the flames. 
They consider that the torture of those who have been taken in the commission of 
theft or open robbery, or in any crime, is more agreeable to the immortal gods ; 
but when there is not a sufficient number of criminals, they scruple not to inflict 
this torluac on the innocent. • 

“ The chief deity whom they worship is Mercury ; of him they have many 
images, and they consider him to be the inventor of all arts, their guide in all their 
journeys, and that he has the gi'eatcst influence in the pursuit of wealth and the 
affairs of commerce. Next to him they worship Apollo and Mars, and Jupiter and 
Minerva ; and nearly resemble other nations in their views respecting these, as 
that Apollo wards off diseases, that Minerva communicates the rudiments of manu- 
factures and manual arts, that Jupiter is the ruler of the celestials, that Mars is tho 
god of war. To Mars, when they have determined to engage in a pitched battle, 
they commonly devote whatever spoil they may take in the war. After the contest, 
they sl^ all living* creatures that are found among the spoil ; the other things they 
gather into one spof. In many states, heajJs raised of these things in consecrated 
places may be seen : ii^)r does it oft^i happen that any on^ is so unscrupulous as 
to conceal at home any part of tho spoil, or to tidke it away when deposited ; a very 
heavy punishment with torture is ^eno]^nce(^gaiDst that crime. 

All the Gauls declare that they are descended from Father Dia (or Pluto), and 
this, they say, has been hande^ down by the Druids ; for this reason, they distin- 
guish all spaces' of time not by the number of days, bui of nights ; tljey so regulato 
their birth-days, and the beginning of the mouth|) and years, that the days shall 
come after tha night.” * 

The precise description which Cinsar has thus left us of the religion of the Druids 
— a religion which, whatever doubts nAiy have been thrown upon the subject, would 
appear to have been the prevailing religion of ancient Britain, fz'om the material 
tnonuments which are spread through the country, and from the more durable 

* Cficsar de Bell. Gall., lib. vi. Our translation is that of the artiolo Britannia,” in the 
Penny Cyclopcedia. 
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records of popular superstitions — ^is different in some particulars which have been 
supplied to us by other writers. Accoiding to Caesar, the Druids taught that the 
soul of man did not perish with his jicrishable body, but passed into other bodies. 
But the language of other writers, Mela, Diodorus Siculus, and Ammianus Marccl- 
linus, would seem to imply that the Druids held the doctrine of the immoi-tality of 
the soul as resting upon a nobler principle than that described by Caesar. They 
believed, according to the express statemei^ of Ammianus Mhrcellinus, that the 
future j3xistence of the spirit was in another world. The substance of their religious 
system, according to Diogenes Laertius, was comprised in their three precepts — to 
worship the gods, to do no evil, and to act with courage. It is held by some that 
they had a secret doctrine for the initiated, whilst their ritual observances were 
addressed to the grosser senses of the multitude ; and that this doctrine was the 
belief in one God. Their veneration for groves of oak and for sacred fountains was 
an expresion of that natural worship which sees the source of all good in the beauti- 
ful forms with which the earth is clothed. The sanctity of the* mistletoe, the 
watch-fires of spring^nd summer and autumn, traces of which observances still 
remain amongst us, weye tributes to the bounty of the All-giver, who alone could 
make the growth, the ripening, and the gathering of the fruits of the earth propitious. 
The sun and the moon regulated their festivals, and there is little doubt formed 
part of their outward worship. An astronomical instrument found in Ireland, is 
held to represent the moon’s orbit and the phases of the planets. They wor- 
shipped, too, according to Caesar, the divinities of Greece and Rome, such as Mars 
and Apollo : but Caesar does not give us their native names. Ho probably found 
ascribed to these British gods like attributes of wisdom and of power as those of 
Rome, and so gave them l^man names. Other writers confirm Caesar’s a<ipourjt of 
their human sacrifices. This is the most revolting part of the Druidil^al supersti- 
tion. The shuddering with which those who live under a pure revelation must 
regard such fearful corruptions of the principle of devotion, which in some form or 
other seems an essential part of the constitution of the human faculties, produced 
this description of Stonehenge from the pen of a laborious and pious antiquarj", 
Mr. King : — ‘‘ Although my mind was previously filled with determined aversion, 
and a degree of horror, on reflecting upon the abominations of which this spot 
must have been the scene, and to which it even gave occasion, in the later periods 
of Dr^idism, yet it wfis impossible not to be struck, im the still of the evening, 
whilt the moon’s pale light illumined all, with a reverential awe, at the solemn ap- 
pearance produced by the different shades of this immenso ^’oiip of asl»nishing 
masses of rock, artificially placed, impending over head with threatening aspect, 
bewildering the mind with the almost inextrionble confusion of their relative situa- 
tions with respect to each other, ^d from tljeir rudeness, as well as from their 
prodigious bulk, conveying at one glance all the ideas of stupendous greatness that 
could well be assembled toother.” And yet the “ determined avcrs’pn and degree 
of horror” thus justly felt, and strongly expressed, might be mitigated by the con- 
sideration that iji nations ^^holly barbarous the slaughter of prisoners of war is 
indiscriminate, but that the victim of the sacrifice is the preserver of the mass. 

If the victims thus slain on the Druidical altars were culprits sacrifibed to offended 
justice, the blood-stained stone of the sacred circle might find a barbarous parallel ^ 
in the scaffold and the gibbet of modem ttmes. Even such fearful rites, if con- 
nected with something nobler than the mere vengeance of man upon his fellows, 
are an advance in civilization, and they are not wholly inconsistent with that rude 
cultivation of our spiritual being which existed under the glimmerings of natural 
impulses, before the clear light of heaven descended upon the earth. 

The Druidical circles in their uniformity of character present the indubitable 
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evidence that they were symbolical of th^ mysteries of the prevailing religion of the 
country. They were essentially teligious* edifices. They were probably, at the 
same time, what the Icelandic writers call Doom rings, or Ciifcles of Judgment. 
That these monuments, in association with religious rites and solemn decisions, had 
a deep influence upon the character of our rude forefathers, we cannot reasonably 
doubt. They were a bold and warlike rape, an imaginative rac^e, not placing the 
sole end of cxistenpe in the oQnsumption*«f the fiiiits of the earth, but believing 
in spiritual relations and future existences. Degrading as their superstitions might 
be, and blind their notions of the future, their belief was not a mere formV and 
conventional pretence /it was a principle operating upon their actions. Wte have 
the express testimony of an anciept poet to this effect of the old worship of this 
l{|.nd. Lucan, in a noble passage in the first book of the Fharsalia, addresses the 
Druids in the wpll known lines beginning ‘^Et vos barb^ricos The translation of 
Bown is generally quoted : but it appears to us that the lines are rendered with 
more strength und freedom by Kennett, who translated the poetical quotations in 
Gibsem’s edition of Camden’s ^ Britannia :* ^ 

“ And ygu, 0 Druids, free from noise and armsx 
Kenew’d your barbarous rites and homd charms. 

What Oods, what powers in liappy mansions dwell, 

Or only you, or all but you can tell. 

To secret shades, and unfrequented groves, 

From world and cares your peaceful tribe removes. 

You teach that souls, eas’d of their mortal load, 

Nor with grim Pluto make their dark abode, 

Nor wander in pale troops along the, silent flood, 

But on ngw regions cast resume their reign, 

Content to govern earthy frames again. 

Thus death, is n^tliing but the middle line 
Betwixt what lives will come, and what have been. 

Happy the people by your charms possess’d ! 

Nor fate, nor fears, disturb their peaceful breast. 

On certain dangers unconcern’d they run, 

And meet with pleasure what they would not sly.m ; 

Defy deflth’s slighted power, and bravely scorn 
To spore a life that will so soon return." 

« 

Ip reading this remarkable tribute to the national courage pf our remote ancestors, 
let us not forget that tkis virtue, likq all other great charact^^ristie virtues of a com- 
munity, was based upon a principle^ and that tfte principle, whatever might be its 
errors, rested upon the* disposition of man to Relieve and to reverence. 


7.— SEVERUS. * , f XipnnJNB. 

{From the Translation in the ‘Monuments fiistorica prjtannica.’) 

Among the Britons the two greatest tribes are the Caledonians and the Masates ; 
for even the names of the others, as Snay be said, have merged in these. The 
M^atep close to the wall which divides the island into two parts j the Cale- 
dnnieitOi^yohd them. Each of these people inhabit mountains wild and water- 
legg^ ^<f pleicB desert and marshy, having neither wall nor cities nor tilth, but 
ll^g by pasturage, by the chace, and on certain berries ; for of their fish, though 
ine^rhgustibl^hey never taste. They live in tents, naked and bare- 
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footed, having wives in common, and mriilg the whole of their progeny. Their 
state is chiefly dOtnocratical, and they are abote all things delighted by pillage ; 
they fight from chariots, having small swift horses j they fight also on foot, are 
very fleet when running, and most resolute when cJompfelled to stand : their arms 
consist of a shield and a short spear^ having a brazen knob at the extremity of the 
shaft, that when sliaken it may terrify the enemy by its noise*: they use daggers 
also ; and kre capable of endurihg hunger, tMrst, and hardships of every descHp- 
tion : *for when plunged in the marshes they abide there many days, with their 
heads^only out of water, and in tho woods they subsist dn bark and roots ; they 
prepare for all emergencies a certain kind of food, of which if they eat only so much 
as the size of a bean, they neither hunger nor thirst. Such then is the island 
Britannia, and Such tho inhabitants of that part of it which is hostile to us ; for it 
is an island, and so, as 1 have said, at that time was it clearly ascertained to be : 
its length is seven thousand one hundred and thii'ty-two stadia ; its^’catest breadth 
two thousand three jjundred and ten, its least three hundred. 

Of this island very little more than one half is ours. Severus, therefore, being 
anxious to subjugate ^/he whole, advanced into Caledonia ; and, in traversing the 
country, underwent indescribable labour in cutting down woods, levelling kills, 
making marshes passable, constructing bridges over rivers ; for he fought not a 
single battle, nor did he seo any army in array. The enemy moreover threw sheep 
and oxen in our track, on purpose that the soldiers might seize them, and thus, 
being enticed farther onward, might be worn out by their sufferings. From the 
waters too they suffered dreadfully, and ambuscades were laid for them when dis- 
persed. And if no longer able to proceed, they were dispatched by their very 
comrades, lest they should b(r taken ; so that by these means to tl^ Amount of 
fifty thousand of them perished. Still, however, Sevewus desisted ‘not until he had 
nearly reached the extremity of the island, and most carefully examined the parkllax 
of the sun, and the length of the days and nightJ both in summer and winter. And 
so, borno, as ono may say, throughout the whole hostile district, for truly he was 
for the greater part carried in a covered litter on account of his weakness, he came 
again into the friendly part of it, having compelled the Britons to a treaty on the 
condition that they should yield up no small portion of their territory. 

i^toninus also w<is cause of much grief to him — and had even laid plots against 
him — and once when they went together against the cfaledonians, Ahat they might 
disarm them, and confer about treaties, Antoninus openly pideavoured tp kill him 
with his own hand. Jbey had goncf out on horses, for Severus, although tho soles 
of his feet had bceti punctured on account ^f disease, wag nevertheless on horse- 
back, and the rest of his army vjas following and that of the enemy also was in 
sight. At this very juncture, Aij^oninus silently and fjexterously checking his 
horse, drew nis sword, intending to strike his father in the back ; but his com- 
panions observing this, shouted out ; and being thus startled at ihe noise, he de- 
sisted from, his purpose. -*Severus also turaed round at their clamour, and saw the 
sword, althougli ho uttered i^pt a word : but having ascended a tribunal, and per- 
formed whatever was incumbent On him, he returned to his tent. ^ 

But the islanders again revolting, having called together his soldiers, he ordered 
them to advance into thoir country, and % kill whomsoever they might meet there, • 
making use of these woeAs : — 

Of these let nqno escape destnustion dire. 

Nor of your hands elude the vengeful ire ; 

Let not the babe within his mother^s womb^ 

Babe tho' he be, avoid the mournful doom. 
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Which being done, and the Caledonians haying joined the Maeato in revolt, he made 
ready as if going in person to war against them. But, while he was thus engaged, 
disease carried him off on the fourth of Fcbruaiy ; Antoninus, as it is said, in a 
measure contributing to his death. . . . After this his body, laid out in military 
order, was placed upon a funeral pile, and honourably attended both by the soldiers 
and his sons. Sucji of those present as had military offerings ^cast them on the 
pyre, and the flame was kindled by his sons. Lastly, his bones being deposited in 
an urn of porphyry, were carried to Romo, and placed in the sepulchre *of the 
Antonines. . . . ^ 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. HeEODIAII. 

( From the Translation in the * Monumenta Historica Brltannica.' ) 

While Severus grieved at the dissolute life of his sons, and their unbecoming 
attachment to , public spectacles, he received letters from the priefect of Britain 
relating that the barbarians there were ^ a state of insurrection, overrunning the 
country, driving off booty, and laying every thing waste ; so tnat for the defence of 
the island there was need either of greater force, or of the presence of the emperor 
hiij[*.elf. SeveiTis heard this with pleasure, by nature a lover of glory, and anxious, 
after his victories in the east and north and his consequent titles, to obtain a trophy 
from the Britons : moreover, willing to withdraw his sons from Rome, that they 
might grow up in the discipline and sobriety of a military life, far removed from 
the blandishments and luxury prevalent in Rome, ho ordofs an expedition against 
Britain, although now old, and labouring under an arthritic affection ; but its to 
his mind, he was vigorous beyond any youth. For the most part he performed the 
march erfni^d in a litter, nor did he ever continiro long in one place. Having 
completed the journey with# his sons, and crossed over the sea more quickly than 
could bo described or exj^ected, he advanced against the Britons, and having drawn 
together his soldiers from all sidef., and concentrated a vast force, ho prepared for 
the war. 

The Britons, much struck with the sudden arrival of the emperor, and learning 
that such a mighty force was collected against them, sent ambassadors, sued for 
peace, and were willing to excuse their past transgressions. But Severus, purposely 
seeking delay that he might not again return to Rome without his object,^ and, 
moreover, dcsii^ous to obtain from Britain a victory and a title, sent away their 
ambassadors without* effecting their purpose, and prepared all things for the contest. 
He more especially ehdeawoured to render the marshy places stable by means of 
causeways, that his soldiers, treading with safety, might easily pass them, and, 
having firm footing figh? to advantage. For memy parts of the British country, 
being constantly floodet^ by the tide^ of ^lo o(^an, become marshy. In these the 
natives arc accustomed to swim and traverse about beiugdmmersed as high as their 
waists : for goihg naked as to the greater part of their bodies, they contemn the 
mud. Indeed they know not thi use of clothing, but oni'.rcle their loiqs and necks 
with iron ; deeming this an ornament and evidence opulence, in *like manner as 
other barbarians ^esteem gold. But they punctures their bodies with pictorial forms 
of every soil of animals ; on which account they wear no clothing, lest they should 
hide the figures on their body. They C.re a most warlike and sanguinary race, 
carryinj^ only a small shield and.a spear, and a sword girded to their naked bodies. 
Of a br^lkst-plate or an helmet they know not the use, esteeming them as an impe- 
diment to their progress through the marshes ; from the vapours and exhalations of 
which the atmosphere in that country always appears dense. 

Against such things, therefore, Severus prepaid whatever could be serviceable to 
the Roman army, but httrtfuliWd detrimental to the designs of the barbarians. And 
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when every thing appeared to him sufficiently arranged for the war, leaving hia 
younger son, nam^d Geta, in that part of the island which was subjugated to the 
Eomans, for the purpose of administering justice and directing other civil matters 
of the government, giving him as assessors tho more Ttgcd of his friends ; and 
taking Antoninus with himself, he led the way against the barbarians. His army 
having passed beyc^d the rivers and fortresses which defended the Homan territory, 
there were frequent attacks and skirmishes, aqd retreats on the side of tho barba- 
rians. 4 T 0 these, indeed, flight was an easy matter, and they lay hidden in the 
thickets and marshes through their local knowledge ; all whjeh things being adverse 
to the Homans, served to protract the war. 

But a sickness of longer continuance than usual now seized Sever us in his 
advanced age : bo that ho himself was compelled to remain inactive, and purposed 
to send Antoninus to direct military matters. Antoninus however cared little 
about the barbarians, but endeavoured to conciliate the soldiery. He persuaded 
all to look up to him alone, grasped at the empire by every possiblfe method, and 
heaped up accusatiocA against his brothet*. That his father for so long a time 
should thus linger and make but slow advances towards death, appeared to him 
tedious and vexatious j' he therefore persuaded the physicians and attendants ^to 
treat him in such manner as might rid him of the old man as soon as possible. 
At length, however, and even then chiefly worn out by vexation, Severus expired ; 
having lived more gloriously as to military matters than any of the emperors. For 
no one before him could claim so many civic triumphs over domestic enemies, or 
foreign over barbarians. And having reigned eighteen years, ho died, and was 
succeeded by his sons ; to whom ho left treasure to such an amount as no one 
before had done, and an army wjiich none could resist. • 

Antoninus on tho death of his father, becoming possessed of the impmal power, 
commenced forthwith the work of slaughter, beginning from his own household. 

Antoninus, therefore, when his attempt with thg military failed, making a truce 
with the barbarians, and granting them peace, and receiving pledges of fidelity, 
left the hostile country, and proceeded to his mother and his brother. ... In 
this manner both directing the affairs of the government, they resolved, with equal 
dignity, to loose from Britain : and they proceeded to Eome, carrying with them 
the remains of their father. For, having committed his body to the flames, and 
cast tile ashes, together with spices, into an urn of alabaster, they conveyed them 
to Rome, that they might deposit these sacred reliques in the imperial sepulchre. 
Transporting their army, therefore, and now become the concfj^rors of the 53ritons, 
they crossed the ocean, imd arrived in the opposite coast of Gaul. 


8.— PERSIipUTION**OF DIOCLETIAN.— AL*RAN. Bede. 

y 

In the year of the inca^ation of our Lord, 5^.86, Diocletian, tho thirty-third 
Emperor fron^ Augustus, chosen by the army, reigned twenty years, and created 
Maximinianus, surnamed Hercuftus, his companion in the empire. In their time 
one Carausius,-of very mean birth, but an expert and able soldier, being appointed 
to guard the sea-coasts, then infested by th^ Francs and Saxons, acted more to the 
prejudice than to the advantage of the Commonwealth, not restoring the booty 
taken from the robbers to the owners, but keeping all to himself, became sus- 
pected ; that by his neglect he permitted the enemy to infest tho frontiers. Being 
therefore ordered by Maximian to be put to death, he took upon him the Imperial 
robes, and possessed himself of Britain, which having most valiantly retained and 
disserted for the space of seven years, he was at length put to death by the treachery 
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of his associate Albertus. He having thus got the island from Carausius, held it 
thtfee years, and was suppressed by Asolepiodotus, the captaiiv of the Pretorian 
bands, who thus at the end of ten years recovered Britain. In the tneantitne 
Diocletian in the east, and Maiiminianus Hcrculiiis in the west, the tenth time from 
Nero, commanded the churches to be destroyed, and the Christians to be slain ; 
the which perseeujion was more lasting and bloody, than all tMe others before it ; 
for it was carried on the space of ten^ years incessantly, with burning of Churches, 
outlawing of innocent persons, and slaughter of martyrs. At length, it also henoured 
Britain with much glory of devoutly confessing God. ^ 

At that time suffered St. Alban, of whom the priest Fortiinatus, in the praise of 
vii^gins, when he made mention of the blessed martyrs that came to the Lord from 
all parts of the world, says, 


Albanum egregiiim fajcunda Britannia profert. 

Thai is, 


Fruitful Britain holy Alhan yields. 


This Alban being yet a Pagaii, at the time when the commsmds of perfidious princes 
raged against Christians, gave entertainment in his^house to a certain clergyman, 
flying from the persecutors, observing him wholly addicted to continual prayer, 
and watching day and night ; on a sudden the divine grace shining on him, he 
began to admire his example of faith and piety, and being leisurely instructed by 
his wholesome admonitions, casting off the darkness of idolatry, he became a Chris- 
tian in all sincerity of heart. The aforesaid clei’gyman having been some days 
entertained by him, it came to the ears of the wicked prince, that the confessor of 
Christ, to^hom the place of martyrdom had not bjjen yet appointed, was concealed 
at Alban’snouse. Whereijpon he presently ordered soldiers to make a strict search 
after him. When they came to the martyr’s house, St. Alban immediately pre- 
sented himself to the soldiers, instead of his guest and master, in his habit, or the 
long coat he wdre, and was led bound before the judge. It happened that the 
judge, at the time when Alban t^as carried before him, was standing at the altar, and 
offering sacrifice to devils. When he saw Alban, being much enragdd for that he 
had presumed of his oWn accord to put himself into the hands of the soldiers, and 
run that danger for his guest ; he commanded him to be drj^gged to the images of 
deViis, before^ which he rftood, saying, “ Because you have chosen to ConceAi a re- 
bellious and sacrilegious person, rather than to deliver him up to the soldiers, that 
the conlemner df tho’gods might suffer the penalty due to his blasphemy, yOu Shall 
undergo all the punishment that was due to him, if you depart from the worship 
of our religion.” But !^t. Alban, whb had voluntarily declafed himself a Christian 
to the persecutors of the faith, was* not at all daunted at the prince’s threats, but 
being armed with the armour of the sjirituil warfar^ publicly declared, that he 
would not obey his commands. Then said the judge, “ Of what family or race are 
j^oul” “What does it concefh you,” answered All^m, “of what stock I am? 
fiut If you desire to hear the truth of my religion, be it kno'«rn to y8u, that I am 
now a Christian, and addicted to Christian dhtios.^ “ I ask your name,’* said the 
judge, “ whichHell me immediately.” “ I am called Alban by my parents,” replied 
he, “ and ever worship and adore the true and living God, who created all things.” 
Theh the judge inflamed with anger, said, “ If yoii will enjoy the happiness of 
lire, do not delay to offer sacrifice to the great gods.” Albah rejoined, 
“ These sacrifices which by you are o^red tb devils, neither can they avail the 
subjects, nor answer the Wishes or desires of those that offer up their supplications 
to them. On the, contrary, whosoever shall offer sacrifice to these images, shall 
receive the everla^tthg paMBp of hell fbt his reward.*’ The judge hearing these 
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Words, and being tnuoh incensed, ordered the holy confessor of God to be scourged 
by the cxecutionori|, believing ho might * by stripes shake that constancy of his 
heart, on which he could not prevail by words. He being most cruelly tortured, 
bore the same patiently, or rather joyfully, for our Lord. When the* judge per- 
ceived that he was not to be overcome by tortures, or withdrawn from the worship 
of the Christian religion, ho ordered him to be put to death. Being led to execu- 
tion, he came to the river, which was divided, the place where the stroke was to 
be givei^ him, with a wall and sand, the stream being most rapid. He there saw 
a multitude of persons of both sexes, and of several ages an<J conditions, which was 
doubtless assembled by divine instinct, to attend the most blessed confessor and 
martyr, and had so taken up the bridge on the river, that ho could scarce pass over 
that evening. At length, almost all being gone out, the judge remained in the city 
without attendance. St. Alban, therefore, whose mind was possessed with an 
ardent devotion to arrive quickly at martyrdom, drew near to the stream, and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, the channel being immediately dried uj/, he perceived 
that the water had departed and given way^or him to pass. Tlie executioner who 
was to have put him to death, observing this among the rest, hastened to meet him 
at the place of execution, being moved by divine inspiration, and casting down the 
sword which he had carried, ready drawn, fell down at his feet, earnestly praying, 
that he might rather suffer with, or for the martyr, whom he was ordered to exe- 
cute. Whilst he of a persecutor was become a companion in the truth and faith, 
and the sword being laid down, there was some hesitation among the executioners, 
the most reverend confessor of God ascended the hill with the throng, the which 
decently pleasant agreeable place is almost five hundred paces from the river, em- 
bellished with several sort of flowers, or rather quite covered with them : jvhetein 
there is no part upright, or steep, nor any thing craggy, but the sides^tretching 
out far about is levelled by nature like the sea, which of *old it had rendered worthy 
to be enriched with the martyr’s blood for its b^utiful appearance. On the top 
of this hill, St. Alban prayed that God would give him water, and immediately a 
living spring broke out before his feet, the course being confined, so that all men 
perceived, that even the stream had been subservient to the martyr. Nor could 
it bo that the martyr should ask water, which he had not left in the river, on the 
high top of the hill, had he not been sensible that it was convenient. That river 
having performed the service, and fulfilled the devotioa, retimied to its natural 
course, leaving a testimony of its obedience^ The most courageous Inartyr having 
his head struck oflT, received there the* crown of life, which .Qo’d has promised to 
those that love him. But he who gave the wicked stroke, was ndt permitted to 
rejoice over the deceasid ; for his eyes dropped upon the g;«ound together with the 
blessed martyr’s head. At the lAme time also beheaded there the soldier, 
who before, through the divine admennition, refused to give^ the stroke to the holy 
confessor of God. Of whodi it is apparent, that though he was not regenerated by 
baptism, yet he was cleansed by the washing of his own blood, and rendered 
Worthy to enter Jihe kingdom of heaven. The judge, then astonished at the novelty 
of so many heavenly miracles, ^ordered the persecution to cease immediately, be- 
ginning to honour the death of the saints, by which he before thought they might 
have been diverted from the devotion of the Christian faith. The blessed Alban 
suffered on the tenth day of the Kalends o^ July, near the city of Verolam, which 
is now by the English nation oallqid Uverlamacestir, or Uvarlingacester, where 
afterwards, when peaceable Christian times Were restored, a church of wonderful 
workmanship, and Suitable to hlS maiiiyrddm, was erected. In which place, there 
ceases not to this day the cure of sick persons, knd the froqUent working of wonders. 
At the same time suffered Aaron and Julius, citisens of Chester, and many more 
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of both sexes in several places ; who having endured sundry torments, and their 
limbs torn after an unheard of manner, ‘sent their souls by perfect combat to the 
joys of the heavenly city. 


SONNET. — ET. ALBAN. ^ WORDSWOUTII. 

Lam‘ent ! for Dioclctiap’s fiery sword 

Works busy as the lightning ; but instinct t 

With maljce ne’er to deadliest weapon link’d, 

Which God’s ethereal storehouses^ afford : 

Against the followers of the incarnate Lord 
It rages ; — some are smitten in the field — 

Some pierced beneath the ineffectual shield 
Of sacred home ; — with pomp are others gored 
And dreadful respite. Thus was Alban tried, 

England’s first martyr, whom no threats could ^.ihake : 

Self-offer’d victim, for his friend ho died. 

And for the faith — nor shall his name forsake 
That hill, whose flowery platform seems to rise 
By nature decked for holiest sacrifice. 


0.— THE LAST ROMANS. Bede. 

Froig that time the south part of Britain, bein^ left destitute of armed soldiers, 
of all soils of martial stores, and of all its active youth, which being led away by 
the rashness of the tyranfe, never returned home, was wholly exposed to rapine, as 
being totally ignorant of the use of M^capons. At length, on a sudden it groaned 
and languished many years under two very savage foreign nations, the Scots from 
the west, and the Piets from the north. Wo call these foreign nations not for 
their being seated out of Britain, but because remote from that part of it, which 
was possessed by the Britons ; two inlets of the sea lying betwixt them, one of 
which runs in far and broad into the lands of Britain, from the eastern ocean, and 
the other from the western, though they do not reach to tofich one anotheiE The 
eastern has ift the midst of it the city Guidi. The western has on it, that is, on 
the right hand thefieof, the city Alcluith, which in their language signifies the rock 
Cluith, for it is close by the river of that nAme. On account of the irniptions of 
these nations, the Britons sending messengers to Borne wth letters in mournful 
manner, prayed for succours, and p|g)mised perfetup’ subjection, provided, that the 
impending enemy might bo d^'ove farther ofTa An armed legion was immediately 
sent them, wljich arriving in the island, and engaging the enemy, slew a great mul- 
titude of them, drove the rest out of the territories of the allies, and having 
delivered them from most cruel oppression, advised to fiiild awall jjeb.veen the two 
aeas, across the island, that it might secure them, rand keep off the enemy ; and 
thus returned home with great triumph. The islanders, raising the wall they had • 
been directed, not of stone, but sods, as having no artist capable of such a work, 
made it of no use. However they drevfit for many miles between the two bays or 
inlets of^he seas, we have spoken of ; to thy end that where the defence of the 
water was wanting, they might defend their borders from the irruptions of the 
eT]iepiiei^ by the help of the rampart. Of which work there erected, that is, of a 
nampart of an extraordinary breadth and height, there are evident remains to be 
4^ to this day. It begins^ almost two miles distance from the monastery of 
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^bercuring (Abcrcuring) on the west, at the place in the Pictish language, called 
Pcanfahel, but in the English tongue, Penndlture, and running to the eastward, ends 
by the city Alcluitn. But the former enemies, when they perceived that the 
Eoman soldiers were gone, immediately coming by sea, broke into the borders, 
bearing all down before them, and as if it had been ripe corn mowed, trampled and 
overrun all places. • Hereupon messengers are again sent to Home, imploring aid 
in mournful manner, lest their wretched country should, be utterly extirpated, and 
the name of a Roman province so long renowned among them, being overthrown by 
the wickedness of foreign nations, might grow contemptiye. A legion is sent 
again, \)hich arriving unexpected in autumn, made great slaughter of the enemy, 
obliging all those that could escape to fly beyond the seas, whereas before, they 
were wont yearly to carry off their booty without any opposition. Then the Romans 
declared to the Britons, that they could not for the future undertake such trouble- 
some expeditions for their sake, advising them rather to handle their weapons, and 
undertake the charge of engaging their enemies, who would not prove lAoro powerful 
than themselves, unless they were dejected* with cowardice ; and in regard, that 
they thought it might be some help to their allies, whom they designed to abandon, 
they built a strong stone wall from sea to sea in a straight line between the towijp 
that had been there built for fear of the enemy, and where Severus had cast up 
the trench. The which wall still famous, and to be seen, they built at the public 
and private expense, being assisted by a number of Britons, eight foot in breadth 
and twelve in height, in a straight line from east to west, as is still visible to the 
beholders. That being finished they gave that dispirited people notable advice, 
with patterns to furnish them with arms. Besides they built towers on the sea 
coast to the southward, at proper distances, where their ships were, becaujKJ there 
also the irruptions of the barbarians were apprehended, and so took lea'^c of their 
friends, as never to return again. They being gone home, the Scots and Piets, 
understanding that they had declared they would cyme no more, speedily returned, 
and growing more confident than they had been before, secured to themselves all 
the northern and farthest part of the island, as far as the wall. Hereupon a 
timorous guard was placed upon the top of the wall, whece they pined away day 
and night with fearful hearts. On the other side the enemy plied them with 
hooked weapons, by which the cowardly defendants being miserably dragged off the 
wall, were dashed against the ground. In short, forsaking their cities and wall, 
they fled, and were dispersed. The enemy pursues, the slaughter increases, more 
cmel than all the former ; for the wretched natives were tom in pieces b^ their 
enemies, as lambs are by wild beasts.* Thus being expelled their dwellings and 
small possessions, they «upplied their immineat danger of famishing, by robbing 
and plundering one another, adding to their c-ilamities occasioned by foreigners 
by their domestic broils, till the whole*country was left dcstitiUc of all sorts of food 
except the support of wild b&sts. » 


STLCHESTER. C. Knight. 

{From * Old England.’) 

In 1837 a plan was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, reduced from a 
survey made in 1835, by students of the senior department of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, of a portion of the Roman road from London to Bath. The 
• survey commences close by Staines ; at which place, near the pillar which marks 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the city of London, the line of road is held to have 
crossed the Thames. Below Staines, opposite to Laleham, there are tlic remains of 
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encampments ; and these again are in the immediate neighbourhood of the ford at 
which Csesar crossed the Thames. AIT the country here abqtit, then, is full of 
associations with the conquerors of the world : and thus, when the “ contemplative 
man'* is throwing his fly or watching his float in the gentle waters between Staines 
and Walton, he may here find a local theme upon which his reveries may fruitfully 
rest. The more active pedestrian may follow this Roman ioad, thus recently 
mapped out, through populous plp-ces and wild solitudes, into a country little 
traversed in modern times ; but, like all unhackneyed ways, full of intcre^st to the 
lover of nature. The^survey has gone far to establish two disputed points, — the 
situation of the Roman Pontes^ and whether Silchester should be identified with 
Vindonum or Colleva. A very able correspondent of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Mr. Kempe, thus observes upon the value of the labours of the students of the 
Military College : — “ The survey has effected a material correction of Horsley, for 
it shows that the station Pontes^ which he places at Old Windsor, and for which 
so many diffi&rent places have been assigned by the learned in Roman topography, 
must have been where the Roman road from London crossea the Thames at Staines. 

The line of road presents no place for the chief city of the Attre- 

^tes until it arrives at the walls of Silchester. Is this, then, really the Calleva 
Attrebatum ? The distance between Pontes and Calleva, according to the Itine- 
rary [of Antoninils], is twenty-two miles ; by the Survey, the distance between 
Staines and Silchester is twenty-six ; a conformity as near as can be required, for 
neither the length of the Roman mile nor the mode of measuring it agreed pre- 
cisely with ours.” The tourist may reach Silchester by an easier route than over 
the straight lino of the Roman Highway. It is about seven miles from Basing- 
stoke, find ten from Reading ; to either of which , places he may move rapidly from 
London^y the South-Western or the Great Western Railway. 

If wo have walked dreamingly along the narrow lanes whose hedge-rows shut 
out any distant prospect, we m^y be under the eastern walls of Silchester before wo 
are aware that any remarkable object is in our neighbourhood. We see at length 
a church, and we ascend a pretty steep bank to reach the churchyard. The church- 
yard wall is something very different from ordinary walls, — a thick mass of mortar 
and stone, through which a way seems to have been forced to give room for the 
little gates that admit us to the region of grassy graves. ^ A quiet spot is this 
churchyard ; and we woader where the tenants of the sod have come from.* There 
is one sole iarm-house near the church; an ancient farm-house with gabled roofs 
that t^l of old dayy V)f comfort and hospitality. The church, too, is a building of 
interest, because of some antiquity ; and there are in the churchyard two very 
ancient Christian tomfostones of chWalroiis times, when the sword, strange conti*a- 
diction, was an emblem of the crots. But th^e are modem things compared with 
the remains of which* we are in searchT Wfe pass through the churchyard into an 
open space; where the farmer’s ricks tell of the abundance of recent cultivation. 
These may call to our mind ttte story which Camden-has told : — “ On the ground 
whereon this city was built (I speak in Nennius’s words) the emperbr Constantius 
sowed three grains of corn, that no person InfeabRing there might ever be poor.” 
We look around, and we ask the busy thatchers of the ricks where are the old 
walls ; for we can see nothing but e^^tensive corn-fields, bounded by a somewhat 
higher bank than ordinary, — that b^nk luxuriant with oak, and ash, and springing 
iinde^Cod.. The farm labourers know what We are in search of, and they ask us 
if We want to buy any coins — for whenever the heavy rains fall they find coins— 
and they havo coins, as they have been told, of Romulus and Remtis, and this waS 
a great place a long while ago. It is a tribute to the greatness of the place that to 
Whomsoever we spoke of walls, and the area Within the walls, they called it 
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the city. Here was a city, of one church and one farm-houSe. ITie people who 
went to that church. lived a mile or two otf in their scattered hamlets. Silence 
reigned in that city. The ploughs and spades of successive generations had gone 
over its ruins ; but its memory still lived in tradition ; it was an object to be 
venerated. There was something mysterious about this area of a hundred acres, 
that rendered it ver^ different to the ploughman’s eye from a common hundred 
acres. Put the plough as deep as he would, manure the land witii every care of 
the unfertile spots, the crop was not like other crops. He knew not that old 
Leland, ijiree hundred years ago, had written, There is oi^e strange thing seen 
there, that in certain parts of the ground within the walla the corn is marvellous 
fair to the eye, and, ready to show perfecture, it decayeth.” He knew not that a 
hundred years afterwards another antiquary had written, “ The inhabitants of the 
place told me it had been a constant observation amongst them, that though the 
soil here is fat and fertile, yet in a sort of baulks that cross one another the corn 
never grows so thick as in other parts of the field ” (Camden). He knew from his 
own experience, and that was enough, that wflen the crop came up there were lines 
and cross lines from one Side of the whole area within the walls to the other side, 
which seemed to tell that where the lines ran the corn would not freely grow. Th^ 
lines were mapped out about the year 1746. The map is in the King’s Library in 
the British Museum. There can be no doubt that the country-people of Camden’s 
time were right with regard to these “ baulks that cross one another.” Ho says, 
“ Along these they believe the streets of the old city to have run.” Camden tells 
us further of the country-people, ‘‘ They very frequently dig up British [Roman] 
tiles, and great plenty of Roman coins, which they call Onion pennies, from one 
Onion, whom they foolishly fancy* to have been a giant, and an inhabitant this 
city.” Speaking of the area within the walls, he says, ** the rubbish and ruins 
the earth is grown so high, that I could scarcely thrust myself through a passage 
which they call Onion’s Hole, though J stooped verj^low.” The fancy of the foolish 
people about a giant has been borne out by matters of which Camden makes no 
mention. “ Nennius ascribes the foundation of Silchester to Constantins, the son 
of Constantine the Great. Whatever improvements he might have made in its 
buildings or defences, I cannot but think it had a much earlier origin : ks the chief 
fastness or forest strongjiold of the Segontiaci, it probably existed at the time of 
Csssar’s Expedition into Britain. The anonymous geographer of Ravenya gives it a 
name which I have not yet noticed, Axdi-oneon; this is a pure British compound, 
and maybe read the region of Einion, or Onidu” Archtemogia,’ 

1837). Tt is thus here, as in many other cases, that when learning, despising tradi- 
tion and common opitiiofi, ruiis its gwn little Circle, it retufns to the point from 
which it set out, and being inclined to break its bounds, finds the foolish fancies 
which it has despised not always unsafe, and certainly not Uninteresting, guides 
through a more varied region. • 

By a broader way than Onipn’s Hole we will get without the walls of Silchester. 
There is a pretty direct line of road through the farm, from east to west, which 
nearly follows the courae of one of the old streets. Descending the broken bank, 
wc are under the south-western wall. As we advance in a northerly 'direction, the 
walls become more distinctly associated wilii the whole character of the scene. 
Cultivation here has not changed the aspect which this solitary place has worn for 
centuries. Wo are in a broad glade, eloping down to a ditch or little rivulet, with 
a bold bank on the outer side. We are in the fosse of the city, with an interval of 
*some fifty or sixty feet between the walls and the vallum. The grass of this glade 
is of the rankest luxuriance. The walls, sometimes entirely hidden by bramble 
and ivy, — sometimes bare, and exhibiting their peculiar construction, — sometimes 
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fallen in great masses, forced down by the roots of mighty trees, which have shared 
the ruin that they precipitated, — somdtimcs with a gnarled joak actually growing 
out of their tops, — present such a combination of picturesqueness as no pencil can 
reach, because it can only deal with fragments of the great mass. The desolation 
of the place is the most impressive thing that over smote our minds with a new 
emotion. Wo seem alone in the world ; we ai*e here amidsti-tho wrecks of ages ; 
tribes whose names and localities {jre matters of controversy, have lived here before 
the Romans, for the Romans did not form their oities upon such a njan. The 
Romans have come ^lere, and have mixed with the native people. Inscriptions 
have been found here : one dedicated to the Hercules' of the Segontiaci,* showing 
that this place was the Caer Segont of the Britons ; another in honour of Julia 
Domna, the second wife of the Emperor Severus. Splendid baths have been dug 
up within the walls ; there are the distinct remains of a forum and a temple. In 
one spot so much coin has been found, that the place goes by the name of Silver 
Hill. The fcity was the third of British towns' in extent. There is an amphitheatre 
still existing on the north-eastern side of the wall, whiclf tells us that here the 
amusements of ancient Rome were exhibited to the people. History records that 
here the Roman soldiers forced the imperial purple upon Constantine, the rival of 
Honorius. The monkish chroniclers report that in this city was King Arthur in- 
augurated. And here, in the nineteenth century, in a country thickly populated, 
— more abundant in riches, fuller of energy than at any other period, — intersected 
with roads in all directions, — lies this Silchestcr, which once had its direct com- 
munications with London, with Winchester, with Old Sarum, the capital doubtless 
of a great district, — here it lies, its houses and its temples probably destroyed by 
man, Imt its walls only slowly yielding to that power of vegetable nature which 
works as surely for destruction as the fire and sword, and topples down in the 
coume of centuries what man has presumed to build for unlimited duration, 
neglected, unknown, almost a^politary place amidst thick woods and bare heaths. 
It is an ingenious theory which derives the supposed Roman name of this^place 
from the great characteristic of it which still remains ; The term Qalleva, or 
Calleva, of the Roman Itineraries, appears to have had the same source, and was 
but a softened form of the British OimI Fairr, or the Great Wall ; both names had 
their root perhaps in the Greek (silex), whence also the French Caillon (a 
pebble), i^ifo-chester or Silchester is therefore but a Saxonizing, to use ttic term, 
of Silicis dastrum, the Fortress of the Flint or Wall, by the easy metonymy which 
I havS shown.” (^.AffchaBologia,’ 1837.) The striking characteristic of Silchestcr 
is the ruined wall, with the flourishing trees upon it and around it, and the old 
trees that have growft up centuries Ago, and are now perishing with it. This is the 
poetry of the place, and the old ^topographets felt it after their honest fashion. 
Leland says, “ On that wall grow some oakf of ten cart-load the piece.” Camden 
says, “ The^walls remain in good measure entire, on^’^ with some few gaps in those 
places where the gates have been ; and oht of those j|valls there grow oaks of such 
a vast bigness incorporated as it were with the stones, and theiii rcA)ts and boughs 
are spread so far around, that they raise admiratfcn in all who behold ^.hem.” 

“ High towns, fair temples, goodly theatres. 

Strong walls, rich pot-ches, princelj palaces, 

Largo streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres, 

Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries. 

Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries ” — 

ye arc fallen. Fire has consumed you ; earth is heaped upon you ; the sapling oak 
has spmng out of the ashes of your breathing statues and your votive urns, and 
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having flourished for five hundred years, other saplings have rooted themselves in 
your ruins for anothdt five hundred years, and again other saplings are rising — so 
to flourish, and so to perish. Time, which has destroyed thee, Silchester, clothes 
thee with beauty. “ Time loves thee ; ** 

• “He, gentlest among the thralls ^ 

Of Destiny, upon these wounds hath laid 

. His lenient touches.” 

r 

Mr. Jolki Hickman, speaking of Silchester, ‘Hhe third of*British towns in ex- 
tent,” says, “ that the Homanized inhabitants of the last-named town were dis- 
tinguished by their cultivated taste, is testified by the amphitheatre outside the 
walls, one of the few undisputed relics of that kind in Britain.” (‘ Archseologia,” 
vol. xxviii.) Whether the presence of the inhabitants of Silchestor at the brutal 
games of the Romans be any proof of their cultivated taste may be»reasonably 
questioned ; but the existence of the amphitheatre is an evidence that the Homan 
customs were here established, and that the people had become habituated to them. 
The amphitheatre at Silchester is situated without the walls, to the north-east. 
There can be no doubt about the form and construction of this relic of antiquity. ^ 
We stand upon a steep circular bank covered with trees, and descend by its sloping 
sides into an area of moderate dimensions. Some describers of this place tell us 
that the seats were ranged in five rows, one above the other. Earlier, and perhaps 
more accurate observers, doubt whether scats were at all used in these turfy amphi- 
theatres. “ It is well known that the Homans originally stood at games, till luxury 
introduced sitting ; and it^ is observable, that the Castrensian amphitheatres in 
general preserve no signs of subsellia, or seats ; so that the people must hav<y*Sood 
on the grassy declivity. I saw no signs of seats in that of Carleon, nor in the 
more perfect one near Dorchester, as Stukeley has also observed. Nor do I recol- 
lect that any such have been discovered in any other Castrensian amphitheatre, at 
least in** our island, where they seem to have been rather numerous.” (Mr. Strange, 
in ‘ Archajologia,’ vol. v.) The very perfect amphitheatre at Dorchester is much 
larger than that of Silchester, Stukeley having computed that it wa» capable of 
containing twenty-threo thousand people. The form, however, of both amphitheatres 
is precisel^l^ similar. Theif construction was different. The Jbank of the amphi- 
theatre at Silchester is composed of clay and gravel ; that at Dorchester df blocks 
of solid chalk. These were rude structures compared with the ^nlphithcatresb of 
those provinces of Home which had becoAe completely Romanized. Where tlw 
vast buildings of this description were finished with architecturp^ magnificence, the 
most luxurious accommodation was prcurided for alj ranks of the people. Greece 
and Britain exhibit no remains of these grander amphitheatres, such os arc found 
at Nismes and at Verona. The»amphitheatro of Pompeii, though of largqr dimen- 
sions than the largest in England, Dorchester appears to have been constructed 
upon nearly the Sj^me plan as thSt. Some bas-i'eliefs found at Pompeii indicate the 
nature of the amusements that onqp made the woods of Silchester ring with the 
liowlings of infuriated beasts and the shouts of barbarous men. . 
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BOOK 11. 

ANCLO-SAXON period. 

11.— THE COMINO OF THE SAXONS. ^ Buhke. 

After having been so long subject to a foreign dominion, there was among the 
Britons no royal family, no respected order in the state, none of those titles to 
government confirmed by opinion and long use, more efficacious than the wisest 
schemes fol' the settlement of the nation. Mere personal merit was then the only 
pretence to power. But this circumstance only added^ to the misfortunes of a 
people, who had no orderly method of election, and little experience of merit in any 
of tho candidates. During this anarchy, whilst they suffered the most dreadful 
calamities from the fury of barbarous nations, which invaded them, they fell into 
that disregard of religion, and those loose disorderly manners, which are sometimeEl 
the consequence of desperate and hardened wretchedness, as well as the common 
distempers of easo and prosperity. 

At length, after frequent elections and deposings, rather wearied out by their 
own inconstancy than fixed by the merit of their choice, they suffered Vortigern 
to rgign over them. This leader had mado some figure in the conduct of theii‘ 
warsShd factions. But he was no sooner settled on the throne, than he shewed 
himself rather like a ptince born of an exhausted stock of royalty in the decline of 
empire, than one of those bold and active spirits, whose manly talents obtain them 
the first place in their counfly, and stamp upon it that character of vigour essen- 
tial to the prosperity of a new common-wealth. However, the mere settlerilent, in 
spite of the ill administration of government, procured the Britons some internal 
repose, and some temporary advantages over their enenlies the Piets. But having 
been long habituated to defeats, neither relying on their king nor on themselves, 
and fatigued with th^ obstinate attacks of an enemy, whom they sometinms checked, 
but coul(^ never remove, in one of their national assemblies, it was resolved to call 
in the mercenaf-y .aid of the Saxons, a powerful nation of Germany, which had 
been long by their piratical incursions tferrible not oijly to them, but to all the 
adjacent countries.* This rcsoli^ion has been general^ condemned. It has been 
said, that they seem to have through mere Cowardice, distrusted a strength not yet 
worn down, and a«fortune sufficiently pr<vperous. But as it was taken by general 
counsel agjd consent, wo must believe, that the ncvjessity of such a step was felt, 
though the event was dubious. The e^ent indeed might be dubious ; in a state 
radically weak, every measure vigorous enough fortts protection jnust endanger its 
existence. ^ ^ * 

There is.an unquestioned tradition among the northern nations df Europe, im- 
porting that all that part of the world had suffered a great and general revolution 
by a migration from Asiatick Tarfiry of a people, whom they call Asers. These 
every where expelled or subdued the ancient inhabitants of the Celtick and Cim- 
brick original. The leader of this Asiatick army was called Odin, or Wodin ; first 
their general, afterwards their tutelar deity. The time of this great change is lost 
in the imperfection of traditionary history, and the attempts to supply it by fable. 
It is however certain that the Saxon nation believed themselves the descendants of 
those conquerors ; and they had as good a title to that descent as any other of the 
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liortfiern tribes ; for they used the same language, which then was, and is still, 
spoken with small yariations of the dialects in all the countries, which extend from 
the polar circle to thb Danube. This people most probably derive their name, as 
well as their origin, from the Sacsa, a nation of the Asiatick Scythia. At the time 
of which we write, they had seated themselves in the Cirabrick Chcrsonesas, or 
Jutland, in the counties of Holstein and Sleswick, and thence extended along the 
Elbe and Weser to the coast of the German ocean, as far as the •mouths of the 
Khine. In that tract they lived in a sort of loose military commonwealth of the 
ordinary Jlerman model under several leaders, the moat eminent of whom was 
Hengist, uescended from Odin, the great conductor of the Afeiatick colonies. It 
was to this chief that the Britons applied themselves. They invited him by a 
promise of ample pay for his troops, a large share of their common plunder, and 
the isle of Thanet for a settlement. 

The army, which came over under Hengist, did not exceed fifteen hundred men. 
The opinion, which the Britons had entertained of the Saxon prowoes, was well 
founded ; for they had t]^ principal share. in a decisive victory, which was obtained 
over the Piets soon after their arrival, a victory, which for ever freed the Britons 
from all terror of the Piets and Scots, but in the same moment exposed them to an 
enemy no less dangerous. ^ 

Hengist and his Saxons, who had obtained by the free vote of the Britons that 
introduction into this island they had so long in vain attempted by arms, saw that 
by being necessary they wore superior to their allies. They discovered the character 
of the king ; they were eye witnesses of the internal weakness and distraction of 
the kingdom. This state of Britain was represented with so much effect to the 
Saxons in Germany, that another and much greater embarkation followed the first ; 
new bodies daily crowded in. As soon as the Saxons began to be sensible '^jflTtheir 
strength, they found it their interest to be discontented ; they complained of 
breaches of a contract, which they construed according to their own designs ; and 
then fell rudely upon their unprepared and feeble allffes, who, as they had not been 
able to resist the Piets and Scots, were still less in a condition to oppose that force, 
by which they had been protected against those enemies, when turned unexpectedly 
upon themselves. Hengist, with very little opposition, subdued the province of 
Kent, and there laid the foundation of the first Saxon kingdom. Every battle the 
Britons ^ught only prepared them for a new defeat by weakening their strength, 
and displaying the inferiority of their courage. Vertigern, instead of a Steady and 
regular resistance, opposed a mixture of timid war and unable i\eg®tiation. Itj one 
of their meetings, wherein the business, e*3cording to the German mode, was carried 
on amidst feasting and yot, Vortigern was stijick with the, beauty of a Saxon 
virgin, a kinswoman of Hengist, and entirely under his influence. Having married 
her, he delivered himself over to her cdjncils. , 

His people harassed by thei» enemies, betrayed by their prince, and indignant 
at the feeble tyranny that oppressed them, deposed him, and set his son Vortimer 
in his place. Bpt the change ilf the king proved no remedy for the exhausted state 
of the nation, and flio constitutioiipl infirmity of the government. For even if the 
Britons coulcl have supported themselves against the superior abilities ^d efforts of 
Hengist, it might have added to their honour, but would have contributed little to 
their safety. The news of his success had routed all Saxony. Five great bodies of 
that adventurous people, under different and independent commanders, very nearly 
at the same time broke in upon as many different parts of the island. They came 
no longer as pirates, but as invaders. Whilst the Britons contended with one body 
of their fierce enemies, another gained ground, and filled with slaughter and desolation 
the whole country from sea to sea. A devouring war, a dreadful famine, a plague, 
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the most wasteful of any recorded in *our history, united to consummate the ruin of 
Britain. The ecclesiastical writers of •that age, confounded at the view of those 
complicated calamities, saw nothing but the arm of God Stretched out for the 
punishment of a sinful and disobedient nation. And truly when we set before us 
in one point of view the condition of almost all the parts, which had lately composed 
the Western Empire, of Britain, of Gaul, of Italy, of Spain, of Africa, at once over- 
whelmed by a i^sistless inundation of most cruel barbarians, whose inhuman method 
of war made but a small part of the miseries, with which these nations were afflicted, 
we are almost driven out of the order of political enquiry : we are inta manner 
compelled to ackno^vledge the hand of God in those immense revolutions,' by which, 
at certain periods, he so signally asserts his supreme dominion, and brings about 
that gi’eat system of change, which is, perhaps, as necessary to the moral as it is 
found to be in the natural world. 

But whatever was the condition of the other parts of Europe, it is generally 
agreed that*the state of Britain was the worst of all. Some writers have asserted, 
that except those who took refuge in the mountains of ■\3i^ales and in Cornwall, or 
fled into Ai*morica, the British race was in a manner destroyed. What is extraordi- 
nary we And England in a very tolerable state of population in less than two 
Centuries after the first invasion of the Saxons ; and it is hard to imagine either 
the transplantation, or the increase, of that single people to have been, in so short a 
time, sufficient for the settlement of so great an extent of country. Others speak 
of the Britons not as extirpated, but as reduced to a state of slavery ; and here 
these writers fix the origin of personal and predial servitude in England. 

I shall lay fairly before the reader all I have been able to discover concerning the 
existence or condition of this unhappy people. That they were much more broken 
and rcShccd than any other nation, which had fallen under the German power, I 
think may be inferred from two considerations : first, that in all other parts of 
Europe the ancient language subsisted after the conquest, and at length incorporated 
with that of the conquerors ; Vhereas in England the Saxon language received little 
or no tincture from the Welsh ; and it seems, even among the lowest people, to 
have continued a dialect of pure Teutonick to the time in which it was itself 
blended with the Norman. Secondly, that on the continent the Christian religion, 
after the northern irruptions, not only remained, but flourished. It was very early 
and universally adopted by the ruling people. In Englandfit was so entir|ly extin- 
guished, thStt, when Augustine undertook his mission, it does not appear that among 
all th<i Saxons thtrq was a single person professing Christianity. 

The sudden exfinction of the ancient religion and lai^guage appears sufficient to 
shew that Britain mijst have sufFe^d more than any of tlje neighbouring nations on 
the continent. But it must not be eoocealad, that there are likewise proofs that 
the British race, though much ^iminishe^ was not wholly extirpated ; and that 
those who Remained, were not, merely as Britons, r^uced to servitude. For they 
are mentioned as existing in some of thei earlier Saxon laws. In these laws they 
are allowed a compensation on the footing of the taeaner kind qf English ; and 
they are even permitted, as well as the Englisl^ to emerge out of that low rank 
into a more liberal condition. This is degradation, but not slavery. The affairs of 
that whole period are, however, covered with an obscurity not to be dissipated. 
The Britons had little leisure, or abilfty, to write ti just account of a war, by which 
they were ruined. And the Anglo-Saxons, who succeeded them, attentive only to 
aims, were, until their conversion, ignorant of the use of letters. 


We add the following extracts from ** The Anglo-Saxon Chbonicle,”— a brief record of 
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eveifts, wliich existed in tlie time of King iftfred.# It was first printed in 1C44 from a MS. 
in the Cottonian Collection. , 

A. 449. — This year Martianus and Valentinus succeeded to the empire, and 
reigned seven years. And in their days Hengest and Horsa, invited by Wyrtgeoone, 
king of the Britons, landed in Britain, on the shore which is called Ypwinesfleet ; 
at first in aid of th» Britons, but afterwards they fought against them. King 
Wyrtgeoone gave them land in the south-east of this country, ofl condition that 
they should fight against the Piets. Then they fought against the Piets, and had 
the victej^y wheresoever they came. They then sent to the Angles ; desired a 
larger force to be sent, and caused them to be told the worthlessness of the Britons, 
and the excellencies of the land. Then they soon sent hither a larger force in aid 
of the others. At that time there came men from throe tribes of Germany ; from 
the Old-Saxons, from the Angles, from the Jutes. From the Jutes came the Kentish 
men and the nien of Wight, that is the tribe which now dwells in Wight, and that 
race among the West Saxons which is still called the race of Jutes.* From the 
Old-Saxons came the moa of Essex and Sussex and Wessex, ftom Anglia, which 
has ever since remained waste betwixt the Jutes and Saxons, came the men of 
East Anglia, Mercia, and all North-humbria, Their leaders were two brothers 
Hengest and Horsa : they were the sons of Wihtgils ; Wihtgils son of Witta, Witt? 
of Weeta, Weeta of Woden ; from this Woden sprang all our royal families, and 
those of the South-humbrians also. 

A. 455. — This year Hengest and Horsa fought against King Wyrtgeoone at the 
place which is called iEgelsthress, and his brother Horsa was there slain, and after 
that Hengest obtained the kingdom, and ^sc his son. 

A. 457. — This year Hengest and iEsc his son fought against the Briton^t the 
place which is called Creeganford, and there slew four thousand men ; a5id the 
Britons then forsook Kent, and in great tciTor fled to London. 

A. 465. — This year Hengest and ^Esc fought agaijist the Welsh near Wippeels- 
fleet, and there slow twelve Welsh ealdormeii, and one of their own thanes was 
slain there, whose name was Wippeel. 

A. 473. — This year Hengest and ^Esc fought against the Welsh, and took spoils 
innumerable ; and the Welsh fled from the Angles like fire. 


12.— DESTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN CIVILIZATION. 

^ t Gui.*ot. 

M. Guizot, in his * History of Civilization in France,’ has some general remarks on tlio 
consequences that followed tSe overthrow ^f the Roman power by barbarian tribes. These 
apply to tlie constitution of England as well^as to tliat "Jf France ; and we therefore extract 
the following from Mr. Hazlitt’s t^blation. 

It seems to me that people^fcommouly form to themselves a very false idea of 
the invasion of fhe*barbarians, and of the extent and rapidity of its effects. You 
liave, in your reading upon this^subject, often met with the words inundation, 
earthquake, conflagration. These are the terms which have been Employed to 
characterize this revolution. I think that th<^ are deceptive, that they in no way 
represent the manner in which this invasion occurred, nor its immediate results. 
Exaggeration is natural to human language ; words express the impressions which 
man receives from facts, rather than the facts themselves ; it is after having passed 
through the mind of man, and according to the impressions which they ha\’e pro- 
duced thereupon, that facts are described and named. But the impression is 
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never the oomplete and faithful image of tlie fact. In the first place, it is indivi- 
dual, which the fact is not ; great evenjbs, the invasion of a foreign people, for in- 
stance, are related by those who have been personsliy affected, as victims, actors, 
Qr spectators : they relate the event as they have seen it ; they characterize it ac- 
cording to what they have known or undergone. He who has seen his house or 
his village buri^t, will, perhaps, call the invasion a confiagr^ti^n ; to the thought of 
another, it will i )0 found arrayed in the form of a deluge or an earthquake. These 
images are true, but are of a truth which, if I may so express mysejf, is full of 
prejudice and egoism ; they reproduce the impressions of some few inen^ they are 
not expressions of thb fact in its entire extent nor of the manner in wmeh it im- 
pressed the whole of the country. 

Such, moreover, is the instinctive poetry of the human mind that it receives 
from facts an impression which is livelier andgi*eater than are the facts themselves; 
it is its tendency to extend and ennoble them ; they are for it but matter which it 
fashions and forms, a theme upon which it exercises itself, and from which it 
draws, or rather olik which it spreads beauties and effects which were not really 
there. Thus, a dopble aiftl contrary cause fills Ij^nguago with illusion ; under a 
material point of view, facts are greater than man, and he perceives and describes 
^f them only that which strikes him personally ; under the moral point of view, 
man is greater than facta ; and, in describing them, he lends them something of 
his own greatness. 

This is what we must never forget in studying history, particularly in reading 
contemporary documents ; they are at once incomplete and exaggerated ; they omit 
and amplify : we must always distrust the impression conveyed by them, both as 
too narrow and as too poetical ; we must both add to and take from it. Nowhere 
does litts double error. appear more strongly than in the narratives of the Germanic 
invasion ; ‘the words bj* which it has been described in no way represent it. 

The invasion, or rather, the invasions, were events which were essentially partial, 
local, and momentary. A bhnd arrived, usually far from numerous ; the most 
powerful, those who founded kingdoms, as the band of Clovis, scarcely numbered 
from five thousand to six thousand men ; the entire nation of the Burgundians did 
not exceed sixty thousand men. It rapidly overran a limited territory ; ravaged a 
district ; attacked a city, and sometimes retreated, carrying away its booty, and 
sometimes settled somewhere, always careful not to dispense itself too mjich We 
know witl^what facility and xiromptitudc such events accomplish themselves and 
disappear. Houseg are burnt, fields are devastated, crops carried off, men killed or 
led away prisoners : all this evil over, at the end of a fqyr days the waves close, the 
ripple subsides, indys^idual sufferings are forgotten, society returns, at least in ap- 
pearance, to its former state. This was the«3ondition or things in Gaul during the 
fourth century. • , 

But we jilso know that the human society, that ^<^iety which wo call a people, is 
not a simple juxta-position of isolated a»d fugitive existence : were it nothing more, 
the invasions of the barbarians would not have 'pr(iaced the impijpssion which the 
documents of the epoch depict ; for a long whjje the numbef of places and men 
that suffered therefrom was far inferior to the number of those who Scaped. But 
the social life of each man is not concentrated in the material space which is its 
theatre, nor in the passing moment^ it extends itself to all the relations which he 
has pontracted upon different points of the land ; and not only to those relations 
which he has contracted, but also to those which he might contract, or can even conceive 
the possibility of contracting ; it embraces not only the present, but the future ; 
man lives in a thousand spots which ho does not inhabit, in a thousand moments 
which, as yet, are not ; and if this development of his life is cut off from him, if he 
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is forced to confine himself to the narrow Unfits of his material and actual existence, 
to isolate himself in space and time, social life is mutilated, and society is no more. 

And this was thS effect of the invasions, of those apparitions of barbarous 
hordes, short, it is true, and limited, but reviving without cessation, everywhere 
possible, and always imminent : they destroyed, 1st, all regular, habitual, and easy 
correspondence bet^s^n the various parts of the territory ; 2nd, all security, all 
sure prospect of the future ; they broke the ties which bound together the inhabi- 
tants of the same country, the moments of the same life ; they isolated men, and 
the dayslof each man; In many places, and for many years, the aspect of the 
country might remain the same ; but the social organizatfon was attacked, the 
members no longer held together, the muscles no longer played, the blood no longer 
circulated freely or surely in the veins : the disease appeared sometimes at one 
point, sometimes at another i a town was pillaged, a road rendered impassable, a 
bridge destroyed ; such or such a communication ceased ; the culture of the laud 
became impossible in such or such a district : in a word, the organic hannony, the 
general activity of the speial body, were each^day fettered and disturbed ; each day 
dissolution and paralysis made some new advance. 

Thus was Roman society destroyed in Gaul ; not as a valley is ravaged by a 
torrent, but as the most solid body is disorganized by the continual infiltration cf 
a foreign substance. Between all the members of the state, between all the moments 
of the life of each man, the barbarians continually intruded themselves. I lately . 
endeavoured to paint to you the dismemberment of the Roman empire, the impos- 
sibility under which its masters found themselves of holding together the different 
parts, and how the imperial administratioji was obliged to retire spontaneously from 
Britain, from Gaul, incapable of resisting the dissolution of that vast body. What 
occurred in the Empire occurred equally in each province ; as the Ernprfe had 
suffered disorganization, so did each province ; the cantons, the towns detached 
themselves, and returned to a local and isolated existence. The invasion operated 
everywhere in the same manner, and everywhere produced the same effects. All 
the tics by which Rome had been enabled, after so many efforts, to combine together 
the different parts of the world ; that great system of administration, of- imposts, of 
recniiting, of public works, of roads, had not been able to support itself. There 
remained of it nothing but what could subsist in an isolated and local condition, 
that is tjp say, nothing ♦lut the wrecks of the municipal system. The inhabitants 
shut themselves up in the towns, where they continued to govern themc«lves nearly 
as they had done of old, with the same rights, by the same instijjutions. A thousand 
circumstances prove this concentration Df society in towns ; here is one which has 
been little noticed. U^der the Roman administration, it^ is the governors of 
provinces, the consuls, the correctors^ the presidents who fill the scene, and appear 
continually in the laws and history;. in the sixth century, ^tlieir names become 
much more rare ; we, indeed, fitill meet with dukes and counts, to whom the govern- 
ment of the provinces was confided ; the barbarian kings strove to inherit the Roman 
administration^ito jireserve thf same officers, and to induce their power to flow in the 
same channels ; but they succee(|^d only very incompletely, and with great disorder ; 
their dukes were rather military chiefs than administrators ; it is manifest that 
the governors of provinces had no longer the same importance, and no longer played 
the same part ; the governors of towns noA\^filled history ; the majority of these 
counts of Ghilperic, of Gontran, of Theodebert, whose exactions are related by Gregory 
of Tours, are counts of towns established within their walls, and by the side of their 
bishop. I should exaggerate were I to say that the province disappeared, but it 
becanie disorganized, and lost all consistency, and almost all reality. The towns, 
the primitive elements of the Roman world, survived almost alone amidst its ruin. 
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The rural districts became the prey •of t£e barbarians, it was there that ftiey 
established themselves with their men ; tit was there that they were about to intro- 
duce by degrees totally new institutions, and a new organization, but till then the 
rural districts will occupy scarcely any place in society, they will be but the theatre 
of excursions, pillages, and misery. 

Even within the towns the ancient society was far from maintaining itself strong 
and entire. Amidst the movement of the invasions, the towns were regarded above 
all as fortresses ; the population shut themselves therein to escape from the hordes 
which ravaged the country. When the barbarous immigration was Stomewhat 
diminished, when the •new people had planted themselves upon the terrifpry, the- 
towns still remained fortresses : in place of having to defend themselves against 
the wandering hordes, they had to defend themselves against their neighbours, 
against the greedy and turbulent possessors of the surrounding country. There 
was therefore little security behind those weak ramparts. Towns are unquestion- 
ably centres ^f population and of labour, but under certain conditions ; under the 
condition, on the one hand, that the, country population puUivate for them ; on 
the other, that an extended and active commerce consume the products of the 
citizen’s labour. If agriculture and commerce decay, towns must decay ; their 
prosperitfr and their power cannot be isolated. Now you have just seen into what 
a condition the rural districts of Gaul had fallen in the sixth century ; the towns 
.were able to escape for some time, but from day to day the evil threatened to con- 
quer them. Finally, it did conquer them, and very soon this last wreck of the 
Empire seemed stricken with the same weakness, and a prey to the same dissolution. 


13.— THE HEPTARCHY. 

« 

The following .saj’s * The Penny Cyclopccdia^* were the kingdoms founded by the several 
invading bands, the dates being those assigned in the valuable summaries of Anglo-Saxon 
histoiy, given by Sir F. Palgravo, in his Appendix of Proofs and Illustrations to his Pise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, p. ccxxix — cccxl : — 

1. Kent, consi.sting of the present county of that name, founded by Hengist and 
Horsa, whose followers were Jutes, a.d. 457. From oj; Eric, the son and suc- 
cessor of Hengist, the klligs of Kent acquired the name of iEscingas. K *nt sub- 
sisted as an independent state till its conquest by Cenwulf, king of Mercia, in 796. 
In 825 it was finally annexed to Wessex i)y Egbert; but for at least a century 
after that date it is still mentioned as a separate though subordinate kingdom. 

2. Sussex, consisting of the present county^f that nam^, founded by Ella, whoso 

followers were Saxons, a.d. 491. fn a.d. 686 it was conquered by Cead walla, king 
of Wessex, and appears to have remained ever after^in subjection either to that 
state or to •Mercia. In 828 it finally ^bmitted to * Egbert and ‘ from this 
period,* says Sir F. Palgrave, * Sussex and Surrey appiar to have beejp considered as 
integral portions of the empire of, Wessex, but as j^nnexed to the*kingdom of Kent 
and passing with it.’ • 

3. Wessex,* including (in its greatest extent) Surrey, Hants with the Isle of 
Wight, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset Devon, and part of Cornwall, founded by 
Cerdic and his sou Cynric, whose followers were Saxons, a.d. 519. The Jutes of 
the* Isle of Wight were conquered by Cerdic and Cynric, a.d. 530 ; but in 661 thtf 
island was wrested from Wessex by Wulfere, king of Mercia ; some time after which ^ 
it appears to have asserted its independence, which it maintained under kings of 
its own till the beginning of the 10th century, when it submitted to Edward the 
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Elder. In the reign of Egbert (aj[>. 800 — 836) the kingdom of Wessex attained a 
suivemacy over the other states, whicih it never lost afterwards. 

4. Essex, including the present counties of Essex and Middlesex, and the 

southern part of Hertfordshire, supposed to have been founded by iEscwin, or 
Ercenwine, whose followers were Saxons, a.d. 527. ‘It is doubtful,’ says Sir F. 
Palgrave, ‘ whether this monarchy ever enjoyed independence.’ It certainly be- 
came subject to Mercia in the course of the seventh century, and in 823 it finally 
submitted to Egbcit of Wessex. ^ 

5. Noi*thumbria, consisting of the sometimes separate but commonly united states 
of Bernwia and Deira ; the former (from the native name Bryneich) including the 
county of Northumbeiiand, and the south-eastern counties ef Scotland as fai' as the 
Forth, founded by Ida, whose followers were Angles, ad. 647 ; the latter (from the 
native name Deifyr) including the counties of Cumberland, Durham, Westmore- 
land, York, and hiancaster, founded by Ella, whose followers were also Angles, a.d. 
560. These two states appear to have coalesced before the beginning of the 
seventh century ; and after the year 655 they were never scparat^id, so long as 
they retained their incjfpendonce. The lin^ts of the kingdom of Northumbria to 
the north varied grcatlj' from time to time according to the fortunes of the almost 
constant warfare which it carried on with the Scots, the Piets, and the kingdom of 
Strathclyde. From the middle of the eighth century the history of Northumbiia 
consists of little else than a detail of civil dissensions, confusion, and bloodshed, 
arising from the claims of rival competitors for the throne. Tlic Northumbrians 
made a formal submissioi^ to Egbert of Wessex in 829. In 867 the country was 
conquered by the Danes ; and from this time it may be considered to have remained 
independent under princes of Danish race till 924, when both the Danes and the 
English inhabitants acknowledged the supremacy of Edward the Elder. Northum- 
bria, however, continued to be governed by princes of its own, who, althou^ nomi- 
nally subject to the English monarch, took the title of kings, till 952, After this 
its rulers were only designated earls ; the district forming sometimes one earldom, 
sometimes two, under the names of Bernicia and l/eira. or Northumbria and York. 
It was not till some time after the Norman conquest that the territories which had 
formed this Saxon state came to be considered as strictly included within the realm 
of England. 

6. East Anglia, including Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and part of Bedfordshire, 

founded^by Uffa, whos8 followers were Angles, and from^whom the kings of this 
state took the name of Uffingas, a.d. 571. The East Angles placed themselves 
under the sovereignty of Egbert of Wessex about the year 8 2 3,^ but they centinued 
for some time after this under the imnlcdiate government of their own kings. The 
country was conquered Ijy the Danes in 883 ; .rfind it was nut completely brought 
back under the subjection to the En|;lish crowi^ till after the accession of Athcl- 
stanc in 925. Fimn this time it appears to have been governed by ealdermcn or 
dukes. , 

7. Mercia, including the counties of Chester, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Shropshire, Stafford, Leicester, Kutland, Northampton, Huntingdon, Hereford, 
Worcester, Warwick, Gloucester,30xford, Buckingham, and parts of Hertford and 
Bedford, said to have been founded by Crida, whose followers were Angles, a.d. 
585. The name Mercia has been derived, Camden and others, from the word 
mearc, a limit ; ‘ for the other kingdoms,’ it is said, ‘ bordered upon it.’ Lingard 
thinks that the people were called Mercians, ‘ perhaps from the marshy district in 
which they first settled.” The most probable explanation, however, appears to bo 
that given by Maepherson, in his ‘.^nals of Commerce,* who observes that the 
Saxon name Jfyrcnaric properly signifies the woodland kingdom, ‘ which,’ he adds, 

D 
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< ^rees very dp^ely Tvith Coitan% the Li^tinized name of the old British inhabitaqta, 
signifying woodland-men, or foresters/ Abeut the middle of the seventh cen^ry 
Mercie was conquered by Oswio, king ot Northumbria ; but after a few years it re- 
covered its independenoe ; and before thb end of the next ce^ury it had reduced 
to subjection both the neighbouring states of ISast ^glia and Kent, It was event- 
ually subjugated however about the year 82ff, by Egbert of Wessea, and although 
for some time considered as a separate kingdom, it continued ever after dependent 
upon that state, with the exception of a short period in the latter part of that cen- 
tury, during which it was overrun and taken possesion of by the Banes. 

This assemblage of states has been commonly called the Heptarchy, for which 
Mr. Turner has proposed to substitute the Octarchy, on the ground that ilf^eira and 
Bemicia ought to be considered as two distinct kingdoms. But in truth it may be 
doubted if there ever was a time when so many as seven of the states co-existed 
separately and independently. Various small districts also appear to have for 
longer or shorter periods preserved an all but nominal independence in the midst of 
the larger states, to some one or other of which they were severally considered as 
annexed. Such were the Isle of Wight ; the Suthrige, or Southern Kingdom, now 
Surrey ; the district of Hwiccas, or iSldgesettam, which was^ conterminous with the 
antient bishopric of Worcester ; and others, of which the annals have been for the 
tot time collected by Sir Francis Palgrave. But above all it would be difficult to 
show that either term is perfectly admissible, if it be intended to imply (as in 
strict propriety both heptarchy and octarchy would seem to do) that the several 
states were all connected together into any sort of union or confederacy ; that they 
formed, in fact, any political system entitled to be designated by one word at all. 
We know that they were constantly at war with one another, aiid of the existence 
of any general controlling authority, except such as one king was occasionally 
enabledi) maintain over the rest by his sword, their history affords no trace. To 
certain of the kings howeyer by whom this temporary supremacy appears to have 
been asserted in the most marked manner, Bede, and after him, the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, have attributed the titl* of Bretwalda, that is, as it has been interpreted, 
Wielder or Emperor of Britain ; and it is probable that a species of superior honour 
and dignity, such as this title would imply, may have been claimed by the princes 
in question, and accorded to them by those of their neighbours whom they had 
brought under subjection, gr who, although unsubdued, preferred not to provoke 
their enmity. • 


14.— THE WARS^OF MERCU. 

« Joanna BAnxiE. 

From UBthwald* a Tragedy. « 

€ Scene I.*^ 

A 8maU cavern, in vjhich is discovered a Wizard, sitting by a fire of embers, baking 
his soarUy meal of jHirched corn, and counting oub eorm money from hag; a book 
omi oihsr things belonging to his art are Hf^dsed neai^im on the gr^md, 

Wiz. (alone.) Thapks to the reatlesstwul of Mollo’a son ! ^ 

Well thrives my trade. Here, the last hoarded coin 
Of the spare widow, trembling for the fate , 

Of her remaining son, and tfie gay jewbl 
Of fearful maid, who steals by fall of eve, 

With muffled face, to learn her warrior’s doom, 

Lie in strange fellowship ; so doth misfortune 
Meke strange acquaintance meet. 
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Brother, thou com*st in h^Ate ; B^hat newi^ I pruy ? 

Scovit. Put up thy hook, aiul<bag, and wiaa^d'# 

This is nd time for w|tobary and wilo9. 

Thy cave, J trow, wUl aoon be fill’d with those, 

Who are by present jUs too roughly sheot 
To look t^ro’ vision’d spells on those to come, 

Wiz. What thou woud’st tell me, tell me in plain wOrdHf 
ScoiU, Well, plainly then, Ethwald, who thought full surely 
! The British, in their weak divided state, 

To the first onset of his anns would yield 

Their ill defended towers, has found them strengthen’d 

With aid from Wessex, and unwillingly 

Led back with cautious skill the Mercian troops ; 

Meaning to tempt the foe, as it is thought, 

To follow him into our open plains, 

Where they must needs with leasb advantage fight. 

Wiz. Who told thoe this 1 

Scout. Mine eyes have seen them. Scarcely three miles off^ 

The armies, at this moment, are engaged • 

In bloody battle. On my way I met 
A crowd of helpless women, from their homes 
Who fly with terror, each upon her back 
Bearing some helpless babe or valued piece 
Of household goods, snatch’d up in haste. I hear 
Their crowding steps e’en now within your cave ; 

They follow close behind. ^ 

{Enter a crowd of women, young and old; some leading children and carrying 
infants on their backs or in their arms, other^ carrying bundles and pieces of 
^ household stuff.) 

Wiz, Who are yo, wretched women, 

Who, all so pale and haggard, bear along 
Those helpless infants, and those seeming wrecks, 

9 From desolation saved 1 What do you want ] • 

First Worn. Nought but the friendly shelter of your cave, 

For now or house, or home, or blaming hearth, » ' 

Good Wizard, we have none. * 

Wiz. And cjte the armies there so*near your dwellings 1 
First Worn. Ay, round them, in thvn the loud battle clangs. 

Within our very walls fierce spearmen push, * 

And weapon ’d warrtors cross theii* clashing blades. * 

Second Worn. Ay, woe is me ! our warm and cheerful hearths, 

And fdshed floors whereon our children play’d, 

Aje now the bloody lait of dying mep. 

Old Worn. Ah woe is me! those yellow thatched roofs,* 

Which I have seen these sixty yeav and ten, 

Smoking so sweetly ’midst our tufteji thorns, 

And the turf’d graves wherein our fathers sleep ! 

Young Worn. Ah woe is me I my little helpless bahea 1 
Now must some mossy rock or shading tree 
Be your cold home, and the wild haws ypur food. 

D 2 
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No cheerful blazing fire and seething pot 
Shall now, returning from his daily toil, 

Ygur father cheer ; if that, if that indeed 
Ye have a father still — {btirsting into tear»,) 

Third Worn, Alack, alack ! of all my goodly stufi 
IVe saved but only this ! my winter’s webs 
And all the stores that I so dearly saved ! c 

1 thou|;ht to have them to my dying day ! 

(JEifUer a Yovmg Man leading in an Idiot) 

Young Worn. {running up to him^ f 

Ah, my dear Swithick I art thou safe indeed ? 

Why didst thou leave me ? 

Young Man. To save our idiot brother, see’st thou here ? 

I could not leave him in that j)ityless broil. 

Young Worn. Well hast thou done ! poor helpless Balderkin ! 

We’ve fed thee long, unwceting of our care. 

And in our little dwelling still thou’st held 
The warmest nook ; and, wheresoe’er we be, 

So sbalt thou still, albeit thou know’st it not. 

{Enter Man carrying an Old Man on his hacJc.) 
Young Man. And see here, too, our neighbour Edwin eomes, 

Bearing his bed-rid father on his back. 

Come in, good man. How dost thou, aged neighbour ? 

Cheer up again ! thou shalt be shelter’d still ; 

The Wizard has receiv’d us. 

Wiz. True, good folks*; 

I wish my me^iis were better for your sakes. 

But we are crowded here ; that winding passage. 

Leads us into an inner cave full wide, 

Where we may take our room and freely breathe ; 

Come let us enter there. 

• [Exeunt, aU following the Wizard into the inner cave. 
Scene II. 

A field ofhq^de strewed with slain, and some people seen upon the hachgroundtsearching 

amongst the dead bodies. 

Enter llereulf sind Ethdhert 

Tier. ^ {stopping short and holding up his ha'nds.) 

Good mercy ! see at what a bloody price * 

Ethwald tliis doubtful Victory has purchased, 

That in the lofty height to \ihich he elim^s 
A^ill be a slight step of but small advantage. 

Eth. {not attending to him, and after g9ifzing for' some f^me on the field.) 
So thus ye lie, who, with the morning gun, • 

Ro|e cheerily, and girt your armour on 
With all the vigour, and capacity, 

And comeliness of strong iftid youthful men. 

Ye also, taken in your manhood’s wane. 

With grizzled pates, from mates, whose wither’d hands 
For some good thirty years had smooth’d your couch : 

Alas I and ye whose fhir and early growth 
Did give you the similitude of men 
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• Ere your fond mothers ceas’d to tend you still, 

As nurselings of their care, ye lie together ! 

Alas, alas J ahd many now there* be, 

Smiling and cro^ng on their mother’s breast, 

Turning, ijvith All their little infant ways. 

Around hdt hopeful heart, who shall, like these, 

Be laid i’ the dust 

Her. Ay, so it needs must be, since MoUo’s son 
Thinks Mercia all too strict for his proud sway. 
i But here come those who search amongst the dead 
For their lost friends ; retire, and let us mark them. 

(they withdraw to (nie aide.) 

Enter two Cairls, meeting a thirds who enters by the opposite side. 
First Cairl. (to third) Thou hast been o’er the field ? 

Third Cairt. I have, good friend. ^ 

Second Cairl. Thou’st seen a rueful sight. 

Third Caifl. Yes, I have seen that which no other sight 
Can from my fancy wear. Oh ! there be some 
Whose writhed features, fix’d in all the strength 
Of grappling agony, do stare upon you. 

With their dead eyes half open’d. — 

And there bo some, stuck through with bristling darts. 

Whose clenched hands have torn the pebbles up ; 

Whose gnashing teeth have ground the very sand. 

Nay, some I’ve seen among those bloody heaps, 

Defeced and ’reft e’en of the form of men. 

Who in convulsive motion yet retain , 

Some shreds of life more horrible than death : 

I’ve heard their groans, oh, oh I » 

(A voice from the ground) Bald wick ! 

Third Cairl, What voice is that ? it comes from some one near. 
First Cairl. See, yon stretch’d body moves its bloody hand : 

It must be him. 

( Voice again\ Bald wick ! 

* Third Cairl (going up to the body from whetice the voice cenne) 

Who art thou, wretched man ? I know thee not. ^ • 

Voice. Ah, ^ut thou dost V I have sat by thy fire, * 

And heard thy meny tales, and shar’d thy meal. ^ 

Third CaiH.* Good holj* saints ! and art thou Athclbald ? 

Woe ! woe is mo to see thee in such efise I , 

What shall I do foi^theo 1 

Voice. If thou hast any love of mercy in thee, 

Tuni^e upon my Ace that I may die ; 

For lyinj thus, see’st t]|ou this flooded gash ? 

The glutting blood so bolsters up my life 
I cannot die. 

Third Cairl. I will, good Athelhald. Alack the day ! 

That I should do for thee so sad a service ; 

(Turns lihe soldier on his face) 
Voice. 1 thank thee, friend, farewell ! (dies) 

Third Cairl, Farewell ! farewell ! a merry soul thou wert, 

And sweet thy ploughman’s whistle in our fields. 
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Second Cairl. {starting with horfor^ Good be^yeu forfend ! it moves ! 
First Cairl. What dost thou see I * 

Second Cairl. Look on that l)loodj corse, po pmiear’d mangled, 
That it has lost all form of what it waa ; ' 

It moves ! it moves! there is life in it stiH, 

First Cairl. Methought it spoke, hut faint ftnd low tbo 60 und. 

Third Cairl. Ha ! did’st thou hear a voice ? Wejl gO tO it. 

Who art thou ? oh 1 who art thou ? (to a faflen warrior^ makes signs 
to him to pull som^hing fr<m hisbreastl) 

Yes, from thy breast ; I understand the sign. \ 

(pulling out a hand or 'Jterchief from his breast.) 

It is some maiden’s pledge. 

Fallen Warrior, (making sigtis)^ Upon mine arm, 

I pray thee, on mine arm. 

Third Cairl. I’ll do it, but thy wounds are past all binding. 

Warrior. She who will search for me doth know this sign. 

Third Cairl. Alack, alask | he thinks of sonx3 sad maid ! 

A rueful sight she’ll see ! he moves again : 

Heaven grant him peace ! I’d give a goodly sum 
To see thee dead, poor wretch I 

(E'iiter a woman wailing and wringing her hands. 

Second Cairl. Ha ! who comes wailing here ? 

Third Cairl. Some wretched mother who has lost her aon : 

I met her searching ’midst the farther dead, 

And heard her piteous moan. 

Mother. I rear’d him like a little playful kid, 

And ever by my side, where’er I wont, • 

He blithely trdtted. And full soon, I ween, 

His little arms did strain their growing strength 
To bear my burden. Ay, and long before 
He had unto a stripling’s height attain’d, 

He ever would my widow’s cause maintain 
With all the steady boldness of a man. 

I was no widow then. ^ 

^ Second Cairl. Be comforted, good mother. 

Mother. What say’st thou to me ? knowest thou where he lies 1 
If thou Vast kindness in thee tep me truly ; 

For dead or living still be is mine all, ^ 

And let md have him. •' , • 

Third Cairl. (aside % Second^ Send hd?* away, good friend ; I know 
her nbw^ ^ 

lifer boy is lying with the farther dead, 

Like a fell’d sapling^; lead her from the iioid. 

(Exemd Mother <$n(f Second Cairl. 
First Cairl. But who comes now, with such distracted gaiit, 

Tossing her snowy arms unto the wiiid, 

And gazing wildly o’er each' mangled corse ? 

(Enter a yotmg womaft searching distractedly amongst dead.) 
Young Woman. No, no I thou art not here ! thou art not here ! 

Yet if thou be like these I shall not know thee. 

Oh ! if they have so gash’d thee o’er \^itb wpunds 
And marr’d thy comely form ! I’ll UQt believe it 
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Until thesd very eyes have seen thee dead, 

These very hands have pressU on ^hy cold heturt 
I’ll Hot believe it. , 

Thifd (ktri. Ah, gentle maiden ! many e maiden’s I6ve, 

And many a goodly man lies on this field. 

ITomnn. I know, too true it is, but none like him. 

L^est f^ou Jndeed, amongst those grisly heaps ? 

0 thou who eVer wert of all most fair : 

If heaven have suffer’d this, amen, amen I 
^Whilst I have strength to crawl upon the earth 
*1*11 search thee out, and be where’er thou art. 

Thy mated love, e’en with the grisly dead. 

(SearcMnff cugain amotigst the dead she perceives the hand round the arm of the 
fdden vearrior^ and vJttering a loud ehHek fads sensdees upon the ^rouUd. 
The Caiifis run to her dedMancCy ivitk Etkdbert and Hereulf voho eofh4 
foulard from the pUtce they had withdrawn to ; Herevdf dendiing hie hand 
and miOterin^ curees upon Maud's as he crosses the iiage. The scene 
doses) 


16.— THE CONVERSION OF ETHELBERT. 

{Ftofn * The Penny Magazine.’)' 

Bede, the Venerable,’* without whose writings we should know next to nothing 
of the early history of our church, or of the first introduction of Christianity into 
the island, was bom about the ye^ 675 on the lands which afterwards belonged to 
the two abbeys of St. Eeter and St. Paul in the bishopric of Durham, near the 
mouth of the river T}me. At seven years of age he was taken into the monastery 
of St. Peter at Jarrow to bo educated for a priest. After twelve years of diligent 
study he took deacon’s orders, and eleven years after tha^ period, or when he was 
in his thirtieth year, he Was ordained a priest. Hii^fkme now reached Borne, and 
he was invited by Pope Sergius to repair to that city in order to assist in the 
promulgation of certain points of ecclesiastical discipline. But Bede, loving study 
better than travel, aud being strotigly attached to his own cell and quiet monastery 
declined the invitation, and remained at JaTrow to make himself master of all the 
learning which was then accessible, and io write the ecclesiastical history of the 
English tmtion. The materials within his reach consisted of a few chmnicles, aud 
a few annals preserved in different religious houses * but he had also access to living 
prelates aud other churchmen, some of Whom had been priucj|^ actors in H part 
of the events and scenes hfe had to describe, while others inherited from their own 
fathers all the traditional 4ore relating to the conversion of thS Anglo-Salon people, 
and more particularly of that part of ihe nation ^hich Was Settled to the north of 
the Humber. Hence we find that Bede’s narrative is fullest When he treats of the 
introduction and establishmeift of Christianity in Northumbria. He lived so near 
to the time that his history Vsts much of the charm of a contemporary narrative. 
The date of his*bi:>th was within eighty years after the first landing or Augustin, 
and within half a century of the dSbe assigned to the conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin. He must have known, in his youth, persons who werS living at the 
time of that conversion, and many that Werc^ alive when King Oswald revived the 
Christian faith and brought the monks from Iona to Lindisfame. He published his 
ecclesiastical history (if we may apply the term publication to the very limited means 
which then existed of medcing a literary work known) about the year 734 ; but 
previously to this he had written and put forth many other books and treatises. His 
whole life indeed app^rs to h&ve been absorbed by his literary labours. Sickness 
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and pain and the depressing influence of a confirmed asthma could not stop his 
pen. He dic’d working. He was m^.st aifxious to finish two of his incomplete 
works, the one being a translation of St. John’s Oosi^cl into the Saxon language. 
Stretched on his pallet, and unable to write with his own* hand, he employed 
Wilberch, a young monk of the house, to write under his dictation. While thus 
occupied he grew worse and very weak. Tlic young monk, observing this, said — 
“There remains now only one chapter to do; but it seems difficult to }0i to 
speak.” The dyjng man answered — “ It is easy ; take your pHin, dip it in the ink, 
and write as fast as you can.” About nine o’clock Bede sent for some of his 
brethren to divide among tlicm a little incense and a few other things of Miiall 
value wliicli he kept in a chest in his cell. The young man Wilberch thhi said — 
“ Master, there is now but one sentence wanting.” “ Write on,” said Bede, “ and 
write fast !” The young monk did his best, and soon said — “xsow, master, it is 
finished.” — Bede replied — “ Thou hast said the truth — consummatum cst ! So take 
up my head, for I would sit opposite to the place where 1 have been wont to pray.” 
Being seated ^},ccording to his desire upon the floor of his cell he said — “ ( jlory bo 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost” — and ]>e breathed his last 
breath with the last of these words, ^riiis, according to thc^llost gcncvally received 
opinion, happened on the 2Gtli day of Jifay in the 3 "car 7.‘3t5 when he was in the 
f#xtieth year of his age. Tlic monk.s buried his body in the church of his own 
monastery at Jarrow : but long after his death his bones were removed to Durham 
Cathedral and [ilaced in the same coffin or chest with those of St. Cuthbert. The 
church of Rome canonized him and conferred on him the name of “ the Venerable.” 
The name, at least, has been ratified by all succeeding ages. 

Bede’s ecclesiastical history contains a long scries of striking picturesque narra- 
tives. We shi'ill select and condense one or two of the more remarkable. 

Gj’cgory, a Roman monk, of a noble family which traced its origin from the time 
of the imperial Giusars, wJicii Rome was mistress of tlic world, goes one day into 
the .slave- market, which is situated at the end of tlic ancient Forum. Here he is 
struck by the sight of some yofuig .slaves from Britain, who arc publicly exposed for 
saL', even like the cattle that arc .selling in another part of the Forum or great 
market-place. The children have bright complexions and fair long hair ; their 
forms arc beautiful, the innocence of their look is most touching. Gregory eagerly 
ask.s from what distant country they conic, and being told that they are Anglos the 
pious father s.ays they would be Angels if they wore hut* Christians. Rethrows 
back his co^l and .stands looking at them, and the children look at him, while 
some .•jlave-doalci’fcf qlose at liand are chaflering with their custoincr.s, or inviting 
jiiirchascrs by extolling the fine proportionTs and the bcayty of the young Northern 
slaves. The Capitol pf ancient Royic and the Tarpcian I^ock arc in full sight ; the 
Coliseum shows its lofty walls at a sliort disttne*' ; the magnificent columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Sbitor come within the picture, and there are other ruins of a 
sublime chai’acter. It is but the end of the .sixth CL.#tnry, and many ancient build- 
ings arc comparatively perfect, thougli destined to disap])car in the course of suc- 
ceeding centuries, and to leave it matter of doubt ancf’sjicculation air to where stood 
the Temple of Concord, where tlic Temple of thejkmatcs or Household Gods, where 
the Temple o^i Victory, where the arches of Tiberius and Sei criis, and where the 
other tcmpie.s, arches, and columns tliat areknoA ii to have crowded the Forum and 
the spots surrounding it. As things are, wo .see the decay of Bagani.sm and the 
establishment of Chri.stianity upon its riiiiis. The temples, which arc entire, are 
converted into churches : there is a crucifix on the highest part of the Capitol; 
there is a procession of monks pas.sjng along the edge of the Tarpcian Rock ; th^i 
firm set columns erected to that Jupiter whoso faith could not stnnd are crowned 
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with crosses — tlic cross of Christ shows itself every where, on the summits of 
tcmi^les, over the crowns of triumphal urclies, and upon all of the seven hills that 
are in sight. Gregory cpiits the slave-market solemnly musing upon the means or 
carrying the knowledge of divine truth to^the distant and savage land which gave 
birth to these fair children. Shortly after he <letermincs to be linnsclf the mission- 
ary and apostle of the Anglo-Saxons, ife even sets off on the journey ; but his 
friends, thinking that he is going to a certain death among barbaiians, induce the 
pojie to command Ifls return. A few” years pass away, and the monk Gregory be- 
comes Pope Gregory, and head of the Christian world, although ho will only style him- 
self Serviis Servoriim Domini, or Servant of the Servants ol the Lord. Men call him 
The Great,” and groat is he in his hiiniility and devotion and generosity of soul. 
He lives in as simple a style as when he was a poor monk ; he is averse to perse- 
cution, holding that heretics and even Jews arc to be treated with lenity, and are to 
be converted not by persecution but b}^ jicrsuasion. The wealth which begins to 
flow in to the Homan See he employs in bettering the condition of the poor, in 
erecting churches ami in sending out missionaries to reclaim the ^heathen, lie 
cannot go himself to the land of those fair-haired children, but now he sends Augus- 
tin, prior of the convent of 8t. Andrews at ftomc, and forty monks as missionaries 
to England. Augustin and his comjianions make the coast of Kent, and after many 
dangers, and fears, and misgivings — for the Anglo-Saxons had heen represented 
them as the most stubborn and most ferocious of the human species — they land iu 
the isle of Tluinet. Ktliclbort the King of Kent is a jiagan and worshi])pcr of Odin, 
one who believes that the pleasures of Ilcaicii, or of some future state of exist- 
ence, consist of fighting all day and feasting and drinking all night ; but his beauti- 
ful wife JJertiia, a native of some part of the country which wo now call France, is 
a Christian, and has brought with her from her own country a fesv holy men who 
reprobate but arc afraid of attacking tlie sanguinary Scaiiduiavian faith and idola- 
try. These timid priests have built or restored a little c.hureli outside the walls of 
(y^uitcrbury ; but it is overshadowed by a pagan temple, wherein is the rude imago 
not of a God of Peace, but of a God of War ami 'destruction ; and the foreigners 
fear that their Imiiiblc little church will soon be destroyed by Die Pagan priests. 
Put Augustin arrives, and invites King Ethelbcrt to hear the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, the mild voice of the (rospcl. priests of bloody Odiii and of the mur- 

derous Tliur ajipreheml conjiuation and magic, and advise the king to meet the 
missioiijjries not imdcu*a roof but m the open air, where magic spells will be less 
dangerous iu their operation. Ethelbcrt, with Queen Bcrtlia by his siie, goes forth 
to one of the jilea.saut Kentish hills cominamling a view of the^3owing ocean, which 
the monk's have crossed his warriors viiid Ins jjagan pi icsts stand round the king ; 
and there is a sulciiiii expectant silence until th^ music of mapy mingled harmonious 
voices is iieard, and Augustin and his forty cominiTiioiis :ne seen advancing in 
solemn ])roccssioual order, singing the psalms and anthems Jtomc. The foremost 
monk in the procession eaiiyios a largo silver crucifix. Anotlicr monk carries a 
banner i -n which is painted a jneture of the llcdeemcr. The heart of Ethelbcrt is 
touched by thr music and bf the venerable, devout aspect of the strangers. By 
means of an interpreter, wliosrj heart and soul are in the office, Augustin briefly 
expounds to the king the natnic of the Christian faith, and implores Ethelbcrt to 
receive tlic holiest ami only true religion, and permit him to preach and teach it to 
his subjects. The king listens in rapt attention, never once taking his eyes from 
off the missionary ; the queen blesses the day and happy hour ; the priests of 
Odin seem perplexed and irritated ; but the stalwart warriors leaning on their long, 
broad swords, or on their ponderous battle-axes, look for the most i)ai t a.s if they 
would inquire farther, and gladly hear the v/oiiderful words of the stranger again. 
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The Saxon king is more than half-converted ; but he thinks it needful to be Cau- 
tious. He says he has no thought of forsaking the gods ofhia fathers ; but since«the 
purposes of the strangers are good, and tljcir promises inviting, they shall be suffered 
to instruct his people ; none shall raise the hand of violence against them, and they 
shall Hot know want, for the land is the land of plenty, and he, the King of Kent 
and Bretwalda of all the Saxon princes, will supply the monks with food and drink 
and lodging. Upon this Augustin and his companions fall again into order of 
procession, and dv’ect their stejis, solemn and slow, towards the neighbouring city 
of Canterbury, chaunting their anthems as they go. They reach the ancient city, 
and as they enter it in the midst of a wondering crowd, they sing with a holy and 
a cheerful note — “ Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! may the wrath of the Lord be turned 
from this city and from this holy place ! ” 

“ For ever hallowed bo this morning fair, 

Blest be the uuconseious shore on wbicb yc tread, 

And blest the Silver Cross, wbicb ye, instead 
OF martial banner, in procession bear; 

The Cross preceding Him,wlu) floats in air, 

The pictured Saviour! — By Augustine led, 

They come — and onward travel without diead, 

Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful prayer, 

Sung for tbcTiiselvcs, and Iboso wliom they would free : 

Eich conquest waits them : the tempestuous sea 
Of ignorance that ran so rough and high, 

And heeded not the voice of clashing swords, 

Tliese good men liumhle by a few bare words, 

And calm with fear of God’s divinity.” Woiidswortii. 

The work of conversion proceeds rapidly and smoothly. The Italians find the 
poor Anglo-Saxons of Kent rather gentle and docile than ferocious ; many gladly 
renounce a creed of blood and hiitrcd for a religion of peace and love ; the baiDtisms 
become numerous ; and at last, on the day of I’entecost, King Ethelbert himself 
yields to the arguments of the missionaries and the entreaties of his wife, and is 
baptized. On the ensuing Christinas ten thousand of the people follow the 
example of the king. I’opc Gregory is transported with joy when these tidings 
reach Rome ; he writes an exulting letter to Eulogius, pa^triarch of Alexandria, 
giving an acqpunt of the success of his missionaries “ in the most remote •parts of 
the world and he forthwith appoints Augustin to be primate of all England as 
well as Archbishop oTCanterbury. Such isjihe origin of our church as related by 
the venerable Bede. 


10 .— THE C(5NVEItSION OF EDWIN. 

Camden describes a place upon the estuary of thor Humber which, although a 
trivial place in modem days, is dear to every one familiar wdth our old ecclesiastical 
history:— ** ^ • 

“In the Roman times, not far from its bank •upon the little rivei? Foulness, 
(where Wightofl, a small town, but well stocked with husbandmen, now stands,) 
there seems to have formerly stood Jlclgovitia ; as is probable both from the 
likeness and the signification of the name. For the British word Delgice (or rather 
Ddelw) signifies the statues or images of the heathen gods ; and in a little village 
not far off there stood an idol- tern pie, which was in very great honour even in the 
Saxon times, and, from the heathen gods in it, was then called God-mimdingham, 
and now, in the same sense, Godmauham.” This is the place which witnessed the 
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con^version to Christianity of Edwin, ^ing of Northumbria. The whole story of 
this conversion, as told by Bede, is one of those episodes that we call superstitious, 
in which history reflects the confiding f^th of popular tradition, which docs not 
resign itself to the belief that all worldly events depend solely upon material 
influences. But one portion of this story has the best elements of high poetry in 
itself, and has therefore gained little by being versified even by AVordswoiih. 
Edwin held a council of his wise men, to inquire their opinion of the new doctrine 
which was taught by the missionary Pauliiius. In tliis council cflie thus addressed 
him : ‘‘ The present life of man, O King, seems to me, in comparison of that time 
which is unknown to us, like to a sparrow swiftly flying through the room, well 
warmed with the fire made in tho midst of it, wherein you sit at supper in the 
winter, with commanders and ministers, whilst the storms of rain and snow prevail 
abroad : the sparrow, I say, flying in at one door, and immediately out at another, 
whilst ho is within is not aftected with the winter storm ; but after a very brief 
interval of what is to him fair weather and safety, he immediately vanishes out of 
your sight, returning from one winter to another. So this life of man appears for 
a moment ; but of wht?t went before, or what is to follow, wo arc utterly ignorant. 
If, therefore, this new doctrine contains something more certain, it seems justly to 
deserve to be followed.” Never was a familiar image more beautifully applied ; 
never was there a more striking picture of ancient manners — tho storm without, 
tlio fire in tho hall within, the king at supper with his great men around, the open 
doors througli which tho sparrow can flit. To this poetical counsellor succeeded 
the chief priest of the idol-worship, Coifi. He declared for the new faith, and 
advised that the heathen altars should be destroyed. “ Who,” exclaimed tho king, 
“ shall first desecrate their altars and their temples 1” The ])ricst answered, “I ; 
for who can more properly than myself destroy these things that I worshipped 
through ignorance, for an example to aU others, through^ the wisdom given me by 
the true God ?” 

“ Prompt transformation works tlie ^lovel lore. 

The Coniicil closed, the priest in full career 
Bides forth, an armed man, and hurls a sj)eur 
To desecrate tlic fane wliieh lieretofore 
He served m folly. 'VVoden fidls, and 'J’lior 

Is overtiiriK'd.” A\'oiu)SWortii. 

The altars and imugds which the priests of Nortliumbrifi overthrew have left no 
monuments in the land. They were not built like the Druidical tcuq)lds, under the 
impulses of a great system of faith which, dark as it was, Ivtd its foundation.s in 
S 2 iiritual as^iirations. T1 j<! jiagaii worship which the Saxons broiiglit to this land 
was chiefly cultivated iPider its sensual asj^ccts. The Valhalla, or heaven of the 
brave, was a heaven of fighting and iVasting, of full meals of lioar’s flesh, and large 
draughts of mead. Such a future called not for solemn temples, and altars whcio 
the lowly and the weak migli*k kneel in tho belief that there was alicaYcn for them, 
as well as for the mighty in^jjattlc. The idols frowned, and the i)co 2 '>lo trembled. 
But this worshi^^ l;as marked us, even to this hour, with the stamp of its authority. 
Our Sundry is still the Saxoi.t's Sim’s-day ; our Monday .the Moon’s-day ; our 
Tuesday Tuisco’s-day ; our Wednesday Woden’s-day ; our Thursday Thor’s-day ; 
our Friday Friga’s-day ; our Saturday Seafer’s-day. This is one of the many 
exami^les of the incidental circumstances -of institutions surviving the institutions 
themselves — an cxami3lc of itself suflicient to show the folly of legislating against 
established customs and modes of thought, llie French republicans, vrith every 
aid from popular intoxication, could not establish their calendar for a do/eu years. 
The Pagan Saxons have fixed their names of the week-days upon Christian England 
for twelve centuries, and probably for so long as England shall bo a country. 
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17.— C-EBMON T5IE POET. • 

In tlie Fourth Book of Bede’s Ecclcsia.'^tical History, \\c find the following narra- 
tive : — 

There was in this Abbess’s Monastery a certain brother, particularly remarkable 
for the Grace of God, who wa-s wont to make pious and religious verses, so that 
whatsoever was interpreted to him out of Holy Writ, he soon*'after put the same 
into poetical expressions of much sweetness and compunction, in his own, that is, 
the English language. By his verses the minds of many were often excited to de- 
spise the world, and to aspire to the heavenly life. Others after him attcrni)tcd in 
tlic English nation to compose religious poems, but none could ever compare with 
him, for he did not learn the art of poetising of men, but through the Divine 
assistance ; for which reason he never could compose any trivial or vain poem ; but 
only those that relate to religion suited his religious tongue ; for having lived in a 
secular habit, till well advanced in years, he had never learnt any thing of versify- 
ing ; for which reason being somctime.s at entertainments, when it was agreed for 
the more mirth, that all present should sing in their turns, when he saw the in- 
.strument come towards him, he rose up from table, and returned home. Having 
dgpc so at a certain time, and going out of the house where the entertainment was, 
to the stable, the care of horses falling to him that night, and composing himself 
there to rest at the proper time, a iierson apjicared to him in his sleep, and salut- 
ing him by his name, said, CVedmon, soma sonrj to me. He answered, / cannot 
sing ; for that vjas the reason v'hg I left the entertainment, and retired to this place, 
hecanse T could not sing. The other who talked to him, reiilicd, however yon shall 
sing, ^yhat shall 1 sing, rejoined be, Sing the beginning of Creatvre.% said the other. 
Hereupon he presently began to sing verses to the i)raise of God, which he had 
never heard. < 


We extract the following romances on the Poetry of Cfcdmon,from ^Old England’: — 

The ode which Credmon composed under the inspiration thus recorded is pre- 
served in Anglo-Saxon, in King AUVed’s translation of Bede’s Ecelesiastical His- 
tory : and the following is an English translation from Alfred’s version : — 

“ Now must wc praise 
The guardian of heaven’s kingdom, 

The Creator’s might, 

And Ills mind’s thought; 

(llorious Eathcr of men ! 

As of every ^^rJnder he, 

Lord j'lti'rni',1, * 

J'^oniicd tlie beginning. 

Tie first frnnied « 

For the cliildrcn of earth ’ 

The lieay.en as a roof; 

Holy Creator ! 

Then mid-earth. 

Tlie (luardian (^mankind, 

Tlic eternal Lord, * 

Aflonvards produced 
Tlie eartli for men, 

Lord Almighty!” 

The Metrical Paraphrase to which wo have alluded is ascribed by some to a 
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second Caidmon ; but the best philological antiquaries are not agreed upon this 
matter. As to its extraordinary merits there is no difference of opinion. Sir 
Francis Palgrave says, “ The obscurity attending the origin of the Ca3dmonian 
poems will perhaps increase the interest excited by them. Whoever may have 
been their author, their remote antiquity is unqiiestionable. In poetical imagery 
and feeling, they excel all the other early remains of the North.” One of the re- 
markable circumstances belonging to these poems, whether written by the cow- 
herd of Whitby, or some later monk, is that we here find a bold* prototype of the 
fallen angels of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Mr.Conybcarc says that the resemblance to Milton 
is so remarkable in that portion of the poem which relates to the Fall of Man, that 
“ much of this portion might be almost literally translated by a cento of lines from 
that great poet.” The resemblance is certainly most extraordinary, as we may 
judge from a brief j^assage or two. Every one is familiar with the noble lines in 
the first book of ‘ Paradise Lost’ — 

“ Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’ cl headlong flaming from th’ otboreal sky, i 

With liideoiis ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless iierditioii, tborc to dwell 
In adamantines elmins and penal fire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space wliicli measures day and night 
To mortal men, bo with bis horrid onnv 
Lay vanquish'd, rolling in the fiery gnlf, 

Confounded though immortal.” 

The Anglo-Saxon Paraphrase of Cajdraon was printed at Amsterdam in 
(Jan there be a question that Milton had read the passage which Mr. Thorpe thus 
translated ?— 

“Then was the Mighty angry, ■* 

The highest lluler of heaven ^ 

Hurled liim from the lofty seat ; 

Hate had he gained at his Lonl, 

His favour he had lost, 

JneensiMl with him was the Good in his mind. 

Therefore he must seek tlie gulf 
*Of hard hell-toi’ment, 

For that he had warr’d with heaven’s Ruler. 

He rejected him then from his favour, i / 

Alid c’ast him into hell, 

!>nto the deep parts, » 

Wlioii he became a devil : ^ 

The fiend with all his comrades 

Fell 1^1 en from heaven above, i 

Through as long as three nights and days. 

The angels from heaven into hell." 

Who Clin doubt that when tlxe music of that speech of Satan beginning 

“ Is this the region, tliis the soil, the clime 
That we must change for heaven ?" 

swelled upon Milton’s exquisite ear, the first note was struck by the rough harmony 
of Crodmon ? — 

“ This narrow place is most unlike 
That other that we ere knew* 

High in Heaven's kingdom.” 
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Those "who are desirous of popular information on the interesting subject^ of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, may be abuntlantly gratified in Mr. Sharon Turner’s 
‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ in Mr. Conybearc’s ‘ Illustrations of Saxon Poetry,* 
and csi^ecially in Mr. Wright’s admirable volume of ‘ Literary 'Biography’ of ’ the 
Anglo-Saxon i)oriod.’ The study of the Anglo-Saxon language and literature is 
reviving in our times ; and we have little doubt thiit the cftect will be, in conjunction 
with that love of our elder poets which is a healthful sign of an#mproving taste, to 
infuse somethuig of the simple strength of our ancient tongue into the dilutions 
and platitudes of the multitudes amongst us “ who write with ease.” Truly does 
old Verstogan say, “ Our ancient English Saxons’ language is to be accounted the 
Teutonic tongue, and albeit wo have in latter ages mixed it with many borrowed 
words, especially out of the Latin and French, yet remaincth the Teutonic unto 
this day the ground of o\ir speech, for no other offspring hath our language originally 
had than that.” The noble language — the tongue that Shakspcrc spake” — which 
is our inheritance, may be saved from corruption by the study of its great Anglo- 
Saxon elements'. All the value of its composite character may be preserved, with a 
due regard to its original structure. So^ may 'we best keep ofir English with all its 
honourable characteristics, so well described by Camden : — ‘‘ Whereas our tongue is 
mixed, it is no disgrace. Tlio Italian is jdcasant, but without sinews, as a still 
lldfdng water. The French delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarce daring to 
open her lijis, for fear of marring her countenance. The Spanish inajestical, but 
fulsome, running too much on the o, and terrible like the devil in a play. Tlic 
Dutch manlike, but withal very harsh, as one ready at every word to pick a quarrel 
Now we, in borrowing from them, give the strength of consonants to the Italian j 
tlio full sound of words to the French ; the variety of terminations to the Spanish ; 
and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch ; and so, like bees, wc gather the 
honey of their good properties, and leave the dregs to tlicmsclvcs. And when thus 
substantialnciss combineth with delightfidiicss, fulness with fineness, seemliness with 
portliness, and currentness wiili ^taidness, how can the language which consisteth 
of all these, sound other than full of all sweetness ?” (‘ Remains.’) 


IR.^ALFRED. 

(Abndgftfl froni an article in ‘ tlie IViiriy Magazine,’ by Mr. (?. Mac lou’lane. ), 

The late Sir Jame,s Mackintosh said of Alfred — “The Norman historians, who 
seem to liavc had hii? 'diaries and note-book^ in their han,ds, chose Alfred as the 
glory of the land which had becomo their own. There i^s no subject on which 
unanimous tiadition is so nearly .sufficient evideiiijo. as on the eminence of one mrin 
over others of the stiiiu; condition. ^Ilis bright image may long be held up before 
the national mind. I’his traiUtion, howev^* i^aradox icaj, the assertion may a^jpear, 
is, in the case of Alfred, rather supported than weakened by the fictions which have 
sprung from it. Although it be an infirmity of every nlitiou to ascribe their insti- 
tutions to the contrivances of a man rather than the slow aefeon of time and 
circumstances, yet the selection of Alfred by the English people, as the founder of 
all that was dear to them, is surely the strongest i roof of the deep impression left 
• on the minds of nil of his trauscendant 'v^isdom and virtue.” 

This darling of England was of the most ancient and illustrious lineage: his 
father Ethelwulf traced his descent from the most renowned of Saxon heroes, and 
his mother Osburga descended from renowned Gothic progenitors. He was born 
at the royal manor of Vanathing (nnw Wantage) in Berkshire, in the year 849. Of 
four legitimate sons, Alfred was the youngest ; yet in 863 when King Ethelwulf 
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repaired to Rome, partly as a pilgrim to that holy city and partly to take counsel of 
thftipopc, and carried Alfred with hire, Leo IV., who then wore the tiara or triple 
crown, consecrated the boy as king. This conferring of royal inaugural honours 
upon a child in the, fifth year of his age, and the youngest of his hunily, has often 
been made matter of wonderment. The fact is, however, most distinctly stated by 
Asser and by the Saxon Chronicle. But at this time the seven states which had 
formed the Heptarchy were not thoroughly fused and amalgamated into the one 
great undividable kingdom of England ; and Ethel wulf, who allowed one of his sons 
to reign in Wessex during his own life, may have contemplated, as other Saxon 
sovereigns did even at a later period, a rc-divlsiou of the kingdom, and may have 
been eager to secure one of the crowns for Alfred, his darling boy, and the fairest 
and most promising of his sons. 

It is not known how long Alfred remained at Rome, but it has been reasonably 
conjectured that, young as lie was, ho derived from his own observation some 
advantages from bis sojourn in what was still the greatest and most civilized city in 
Europe, llis father could not have failed of dciiving improvement Jfrom the visit, 
and from bis rcsidcnc,^ in various other cities in Italy and in France, for in both 
those countries there was then much more civilization than in England, and what 
was learned liy the affectionate father could hardly have failed from being commu- 
nicated at a later date to the intelligent and inquiring son. 

The earliest story related of Alfred treats of his aptitude for learning and his 
love for poetry and books. Ho learned to read before his elder brothers, and before 
be could n'ad li(‘- liad learned by heart a great many Anglo-Saxon poems by hearing 
the minstrels and glee-mcn recite them in Ins father’s hall. This passionate love of 
letters never forsook him. In the ycai* 871, when Alfred w.as in the twenty -second 
year of his age, Ethelred, the last of his kingly brothers, dietl of wounds received in 
battle with the Dan isli invaders, and the voice of the nobles and people immediately 
de.^^ignated him as successor to the crown of all England. n» Alfred liad already fought 
on many fields and liad given proofs of political ability and wisdom, but it \\as with 
reluctaiiec that ho shut up his books and took ufi the sceptre. At this point his 
exciting and well-recorded adventures commence. 

For many years the hero has to light for terntory and for life against the formi- 
dable Danes, who, havitig coiKpiered a largo portion of the kingdom in tlio time of 
Ins brotlicrs and predecessors, continued to receive every spring and summer fresh 
forces 4’om tlic Baltic. He has scarcely been a month upon the throne ere Ifo 
fights tlie great battle of Wilton. In the next year he fits out a small jloct of ships, 
a sj)Ocies of force which the Saxons had entirely neglected, .-^iii forms lliCj, embryo 
of the naval glory of England. His oiiomics, however, are too numerous to be 
resisted, and too faitlile'js and cruel to be trussed ; and afte;; fighting many battles, 
lie is obliged to retire to an inland 'island called Athclney, or the Trince’s Island, 
near the confluence of the rivers Thoiie and BarrcL’. It is Aisor who tells the story 
tliat IS. eiid(‘arccl to us all by our earhest recollections. In one of his (‘xenrsions 
froni /vthelijcy Alfred takes refuge in the cabin of a swineherd, and tames there 
soin( time. On ^ ceHaiii day it happens that the wife of the swain prepares to 
bake her Laudas, or loaves of bi*^ad. Alfred chances at the time to be sitting near 
the hearth, but he is busied in thinking of war and in making j’cady bows and 
arrows. Tlje shrew soon beholds her loaves burning, and runs to remove them, 
scolding the stranger. “You man,” saith she, “you will not turn the bread you 
see burning, but you will be glad enough to eat it.” “ This unlucky woman,” adds 
Asser, “ little thought she was talking to King Alfred, who had warred against the 
Pagans and gained so many victories over them.” 

Some of his friends have gathered armies together, and have obtained successes over 
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the enemy in various parts ; Alfred himself has raised a small band into a formidable 
force, and he has good reason to believe that tlie Danes are becoming incautious 
and negligent. Tutting on the gleeman’s dress, and carrying instruments of music in 
his hand, he gains a ready entrance into the Danish camp ; and^as he amuses these 
idle warriors with songs and interludes, he espies all their sloth and negligence, and 
hears much of their counsels and plans. Tlic Danes love his company and his 
songs so much, that they arc loth to let him depart ; but he is soon enabled to 
return to his friends at Athclncy with a full account of the statl* and habits of this 
army ; and secret and swift messengers arc sent to all quarters to request all true 
Saxons to meet in arms by a given time, at Egbert’s stone, on the east of Selwood 
Forest. The true Saxons meet, and fight, and defeat the Danes in the great battle 
of Ethaiidunc, on the banks of the river Avon. And now follows the touching 
picture of the conversion and baptism of Outhnin the Dane ^Yith King Alfred 
standing by him at the baptismal font as his sponsor. 

It was about this time that Alfred, who had .solaced his misfortunes duiing his 
retirement in Athelney by freipicntly reading in a book, sent into Wales to invito 
Asser to his court or camp, in order that he might profit by tho instructive conver- 
sation of the most learned man then ni the island of llntain. The monk of JSt. 
David’s obeyed the summons, and, as ho himself ti‘lls us, was introduced to the 
kij^g at Dene in Wiltshire, by the thanes who had been sent to feteli him. A 
familiar friendly intercourse followed a most courteous reception, and then the king 
invited the monk to live constantly with him. Tho vows of Asser and his attach- 
ment to the monastery of St. David’s interfered with this arrangement ; but it was 
finally agreed that he should pass part of his time in his monasteiy and the rest of 
the year at court. AV'Jien Asser returned to Alfred, ho remained eight months 
constantly with him, conversing with him, and reading with him all such liooks as 
the king possessed. Few wi‘rc these books in number — scarce and more precious 
than the mo.st costly jewels, nor were there many contcmporaiy sovereigns much 
better provided than tho king of England. But efforts Avere made to obtain more 
books on the Continent, and to* collect such as had escaped the destinciivc fires 
kindled by tho Danes, and Avcrc scattered about tho country, and to procure scribes 
learned enough to copy inaiiuscripts, and so multijdy the books. Alfred's gratitude 
to Asser knew no bouiuls. At first he gave the learned monk an abbey in Wilt- 
shire, and another abbey at Ban well in Somersetshire, and a rich silk jiall, and as 
much incense as a strong man could carry on his shoulders* assuring him^that he 
considered Ukisc as small things for a man of so much merit, and that liei'cafter ho 
should luivc greater, t Asser Avas .subsequently promoted to the bisho])rio of Sherburn, 
and thcnccforwai’d remained constantly with«the king, enjoying his entire conlideuco 
and aftcction, and sharyig in all his jj^iys and .sorroAv.s. ^ 

The converted Guthrun kept his contract, but other hosts of pagan Danes came 
from beyond the sea. , After .six* years of warfare, with .several battles fought in 
each year, Alfred Avas enabled to i cbuildyind fortify tfio city of bondon, Avhieh the 
Danes had burned. If is infant NaA^^ gained divers victories; and when a Danish 
host sailed up the Medway and laid siege to Roehestei* Alfred Avith aland force fell 
suddenly upon them, and drove them back to theii#-ship.s. But in the coui-sc of six 
or seven years !y^asting, the greatest and ablest of all the Dani.sh Avarriors and sca- 
kinga, came over to Efigland with a more desperate army than had ever been seen 
before ; and a new Avar was commenced* which was prosecuted successively in nearly 
every corner of England, and which lasted with .scarcely any intcrnii.ssioii for four 
years. The combats were many, and King Alfred was personally present in most 
of them. Great was the aid he received from the restored citizens of London, Avhosc 
gratitude and affection knew no bounds. These generous citizens not only furni.shcd 
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him with money and provisions, but they also put on warlike harness and Avent 
oj'kt, young and old, and fought unden him.^ The valley of the Lea, from its mouth 
on the Thames near Loudon up to Ware and Hcitford and the country above Hert- 
ford, was the scene of many remarkable’ exploits in war, in Avhich the Londoners 
had a very distinguished jiart. The pleasant river Lea was very diflerent a thou- 
sand years ago from what it now is. It was both broader and decider, being filled 
by a far greater volume of water from the then undrained country. Nor did the 
Danish ships of vv?lr draw so much water as a modern trading sloop. Thus Hasting 
was enabled to carry his great fleet of ships up tlic river as far as Ware, or, as some 
think, Hertford, where he established one of his fortified camps, in the construction 
of which this Danish commander displayed extraordinary skill. On the aiipioach 
of summer, the burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, Avho saw that 
their ripening corn was exposed to be reaped by a Danish sickle, attacked Hasting 
in this stronghold, but Avcrc rciiulscd with great loss. But iircscntly Alfred, 
marching from a distant part of the country, came and encamped his army round 
about the city of London, and stayed there until the citizens and their neighbours 
got in their harvests. ^ He then marched away to the Lea, which seemed covered by 
the enemy’s ships, and at great iicrsonal risk surveyed with his own eyes this new 
fortified camp of the Danes. His active mind iire/ently conceived a plan which 
was much safer and surer than any assault that could be made iijion tliose forn;^d- 
able works. Bringing up his forces, and calling upon the biavc and alert Londoners 
for assistance, he raised two fortresses, one on either side the Lea, a little below the 
Danish camp, and thou dug three deep canals or channels from the Lea to tho 
Thames, in order to lower the level of the tributary stream. So much Avatcr was 
thus drawn off, that the whole fleet of Hasting was left aground and rendered use- 
less. Upon this the terrible sea-king broke from his intrcnchnicnts by night, and 
hardly rested till he had traversed the whole of tliat wide tract of country which 
lies between the river Lea and the Severn. While Kii^g Alfred followed Hasting, 
the Londoners fell upon the Danish ships and galkivs, and some they broke to 
pieces, and some they got afloat again, and carried round in triuuipli, and with 
Saxon horns and other music, to tlie city of London. At Quatbridge, on the Severn 
(tho place is now called Quatford ; and it lies not far from Bridgenorth in Shrop- 
shire), Alfred foiiiid the Diinish host in another camp, Avhich they had already 
.strongly fortified. Tlic Saxon king Avas compelled to rcs]K!ct the intrenchments at 
(Juatbridge, and tu leave the Jhincs there undisturbed all through the winter ; but 
he estal)lishcd so good a blockade that the Danes could not plunder the country or 
often issue from their AA^orks, and at the approach of R])ring hunger drove tlicm 
all out of England ; and Hasting, after escaping Avith difficulty from the SAvord of 
Alfred, crossed the channel Avithout profit or honour, as Assei’ says. The sea-king 
ascended the river Seine, obtaintd some settlement in Franec, and never more 
tioublcd King Alfred. This Avas the last great CtCinpaign of our Saxon hero. 

Alfred, Avho liiul much mechanical skill, and Avho thought it no unkingly occupa- 
tion to wield tho shiii-carpci iter’s tools, now applied liimsclf more vigorously than 
ever to the ceation of a iilitioiial NaAy. For a long time he went daily to the 
ship-yard^ with his good steel .'Adze in his hand. Me caused vessels to be built far 
exceeding those of his enemies in length of keel, height of board, SAviftncss, and 
steadiness ; some of these carried sixty oars or sweepers, to be used, as in the 
ancient Komaii galleys, Avhcii the wind failed ; and othcis carried even more tlian 
sixty. They were all constructed after a plan of Alfred’s own invention, and tliey 
were soon found to be peculiarly avcII adapted to the service for which they Avcrc 
intended. Before the close of his reign, the flag of Alfred floated over more than a 
hundred vessels of this sort. This truly royal fleet — tho first that England ever 
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had, and as such entitled to our veneration — was divided into squadrons, some of 
which were stationed at different ports .roun'd tho island, while some were k(d>t 
constantly cruising between our island and the Continent and the outlet from the 
Baltic Sea. Tho flag of England was already a meteor flag, alid no ship of any 
other nation met it at sea without paying honour to it. 

Alfred, who had learned the importance of fortifications during his wars with the 
Danes, and especially in his long contest with Hasting, who was^a great master in 
the art of casirametation, and the aii of choosing and fortifying positions, erected 
defensive works round all the towns he rebuilt, and taught tho people how to keep 
them in constant rejiair. lie caused a survey to be made of the coast and navi- 
gable rivers, and ordered castles to bo erected at those places which were most 
accessible to the landing of tho enemy. Fifty strong towers and castles rose in 
different parts of tho country ; and the number would have been threefold if the 
king had not been thwarted by the indolence, ignorance, and carelessness of tho 
nobles and freemen. 

The Danes and Norwegians, with whom Alfred had to cont^'nd, were tho most 
accomplished warriors of the age. The appellation of the Scandinavian Hannibal has 
been conferred on Hasting, and his extraordinary campaigns in England will justify 
the title, even without looking to his exploits in France and other countries. The 
sh#!l, the untiring perseverance, the indomitable courage, the consummate prudence 
which Alfred displayed in his long contest with tho greatest of the sea-kings, and 
the complete triumph he obtained over him in tho end, must assuredly give him 
rank among the greatest military commanders of that age. Yet was he oven greater 
in peace than in war. In every interval of repose allowed him by the furious in- 
vaders, ho gave himself up to study and contemplation, and occupied his mind by 
devising the means of improving the moral as well as the physical condition of tho 
peoiflc, and of advancing their civilization by books and schools, and a better ad- 
ministration of tho laws, \yhon he rebuilt London he gave to it many admirable 
civil institutions and laws, and aj^pointed the caldorman Ethcred to be its governor. 
He rebuilt Winchester and many other cities, and instead of wood, the only mate- 
rial wdiich had been used before his time, he introduced the use of stone and bricks, 
and taught hi.s people to build houses like those he had seen at Rome and Milan. 
And wherever he re-edified a town he gave the pcoidc rules for reconstructing and 
improving Lhcir municipal institutions, and trained them to that system of self- 
government which has since become the pride and strength 6f England, an«’ with- 
out which there can be no lasting liberty in any country. There had been codes 
of law iif England long before the days of Alficd, and some of these, though rudely 
simple, had a fine free spirit about them. Ethelbert, King of Kent ; Ina, King of 
AVessex ; Oft’a, King offvlereia, and other Anglo-Saxon soveicigns, had been legisla- 
tors, and had promulgated their sey# ral codes or Dooms : but all law and order had 
well nigh perished durfiig the devastations, the horre the anarchy, and the break- 
ing up of society occasioned by the Daufth invasions f and the memory of them, 
together with all instruction and enlightenment, seemed to be wearing out in the 
popular mind. Alfred collected' the codes and dooms of his predecessors, and ap- 
parently without adding much of his own, and withdiit introducing any ik^jw matter 
whatsoever, ho 'compiled a very intelligible and r-onsistent code, and submitted it 
to the AVitenagemot, or parliament, or g:*cat council, for their sanction. He tells 
us himself that he was afraid to innovate, and that he thought it better to permit 
a continuance of a defective law than to destroy that respect for established autho- 
rity, which is tho foundation upon which all laws must rest. Plain and simple 
laws might do for a simple state of society, if they were only properly and impar- 
tially administered ; and it was rather to this proper administration, than to the 
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construction of any new theory, that Alfred directed his attention. In practice tho 
judges had become shamefully corrupt. Asser mentions that he exercised great 
vigilance over the judges, frequently reprimanding those who did amiss, and 
threatening themVith deprivation and other punishments. Wo have the same 
good authority for the facts that the courts became pure ; that the laws, such as 
they were, were fairly administered ; and that town-people and villagers kept such 
good police that r^ibbery and theft became almost unknown. Towards the close of 
his reign it was generally asserted, that one might have strew«d golden bracelets 
and jewels on the public highways and cross-roads, and no man would have dared 
to touch them for fear of tho law, 

Alfred, who felt that if the divine law were duly observed there would be no 
necessity for human legislation, opened his code of law's with the ten command- 
ments, a selection from the Mosaic i^recepts, and the canons of the First Apostolic 
Councils. “Do these,” he said, “and no other doom-book will be needed.” 

But if Alfred did not introduce many new laws, lie rejected some of the old 
ones. For this we have his own word. He says in his doom-book, “ I then, 
Alfred, lung, gathert'd these laws togethor, and commanded many of those to be 
written which our forefathers held, those which to mo seemed good ; and many of 
those which seemed to me not good, I rejected them, by tho counsel of my Witan, 
and in otherwise commanded them to be holden ; for I durst not venture to 
down in wn-iting much of my own, for it was unknown to me wliat of it would please 
those who should come after us. But those things which 1 met with, cither of the 
days of In a, iny kinsman, or OfFa, King of tho Mercians, or of Ethel bert, who first 
among the English race received baptism, thoso whicli seemed to me the lightest, 
those I have here gathered together and rejected the others. 1 tlicn, Alfred, King 
of the West-Saxons, showed these to all my Witan, and they then said that it 
seemed good to them all to be holden.” It was Alfred’s grand object to consoli- 
date tho dominions of England, to make one consistent and inseparable whole of 
the various states into which it had been divided^by tlie Saxon conquerors (states 
which were still sci)arated by old jealousies and antipathies), to regenerate the 
whole Anglo-Saxon people, and to create a new national spirit ; and as he cll'ccted 
this not ostentatiously, but by unwearied political activity, he was in reality the 
King, the Liberator, the Beformer of all England. 


19. — ALFKFil). — Conlnnml. ’ * 

Alfred was not only the first warripr, the first statesman 'and legislator, but he 
was also tho first scholat in his dominions. From Asser’s interesting memoirs the 
fact may easily be gathered that i^lfrod vastly exceeded cvbn the most learned of 
his prelates in scholar-like accomplishments. JLi^tatos that the king’s noble mind 
thirsted for knowledge from the very cradle, and that ^Yh^!n a mere child he had 
got many of the Anglo-Saxbii poems by heart. It appears highly Jprobablo that 
Alfred diligently studied tlrje language between his twelfth and cigliteeiitli year ; 
that he had a fcnr Latin books with him in his solitude at Athelnoy, and that he 
was (for tkat time) a good Latifi scholar before he invited Asser to his court. But 
whenever or however he obtained his knowledge of that learned tongue, he cer- 
tainly showed in hi.s literary works a proficiency in Latin which was almost mira- 
culous for a prince in Alfred’s age. The style of his works in his native language 
proves that his acquaintance with a few good classical models was familiar, and 
extended to higher things than mere words and phrases. 

Alfred was accustomed to say that he regretted tho imperfect education of his 
youth, tho entire want of proper teachers, and the many difficulties wliich then 
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barred his pvogi'ess to intellectual improvement, much more than all the hards^p 
and sorrows and misfortunes that befelf him afterwards. As one of his greatest 
impediments had been the difficult Latin language, he earn 9 .stly recommended 
from the throne, in a circular letter addressed to the bishops, that thenceforward 
“ all good and useful books be translated into the language which we all under- 
stand ; so that all the youths of England, but more especially such as are of gentle 
kind and in easy circumstances, may be grounded in letterC — for they cannot 
pi*ofit in any pursuit until they be well able to read English.’* His mind was too 
lofty for pedantry to reach it, and too liberal and expansive to entertain the idea 
that learning ought to be kept in a foreign disguise and out of the reach of the 
people. He looked to the intellectual improvement of the people and their religious 
instruction as to the only solid foundation upon which a govcrnujcnt could repose 
or a throne be established. It was left to a later age to advance the monstrous 
principle that the bulk of mankind can be governed only by the suppression or 
debasement of their intellectual faculties, and that governments and all the insti- 
tutions of civil life arc best supported by the ignorance of the greatest part of 
those who live under them. The doctfine of this enlightened English king of the 
ninth century was — let there be churches, abbeys, schools, books ; let the churches 
b^ served by active and conscientious priests ; let the abbeys be filled by the most 
learned men that can be found ; let the schools be taught by able masters ; and 
let the books bo in the language which is spoken by all the people. And the 
theory was carried into practice to an extent which is surprising for those times. 
He never rebuilt a town without furnishing it with a good capacious school ; he 
founded or restored churches and monasteries at Athelney, Shaftesbury, Win- 
chester, and many other places, in some of which the people had almost relapsed 
into heathenism ; he sent into various countries in seai’ch of learned and industri- 
ous teachers ; and in ordpr that there might be books for the people to read, ho’ 
wrote many himself. E\Tn as an author, no native of England of the old Saxon 
period, except the venerable Ecnle, can be compared to Alfred cither for the num- 
ber or for the excellence of his writings. These woiks were in good part transla- 
tions from the Ijatin into Anglo-Saxon. ITe thus translated for tlio instruction of 
his subjects — 1, Orosius’s History, six books ; 2. 8t. Gregory’s Pastorale ; 3, St. 
Gregory’s llialogucs ; 4, Bede’s History, five books ; 5, Boetius, on the Consolation 
of Philosophy ; (5, 1’he Mcrchcn-Lagc (Laws of the Mercians),- 7, Asscr’s Sentences ; 

8, Tlie Psalivs of David. His original works — all in the same plain-spoften lan- 
guage of the jicoplp, were — 1, An Ahiidgincnt of the Laws of the Trojans, the 
Greeks, the Britons,*\hc Saxons, and the «' lanes ; 2, Laws of the AVest-Saxons ; 
3, Institutes ; 4, A Book again.st Unjust Judges ; 5, Sayings of the AViso ; G, A 
Book on the Portunes of Kings; 7, *1 ’arables ivid Jokes ; 1^, Acts of Magistrates ; 

9, Collection of Chronicles ; l(),/lfthual of Meditations, 

He was an elegant poet, and wrote a gr^at many ivnglo-Saxon poems and ballads, 
which -were s^ung or recited in all i)arts of England, but of which we believe no 
trace has been preserved, though wc have a few versesi of a still moiv ancient date. 
In his original works the extent’' of his knowledge ^is not less astfthishiiig than the 
X)urity of his taste ; the diction is classically easy and simple, yet ndt deficient 
either in strength or in ornament. Asser tells ui that his first attempt at transla- 
tion was made upon the Bible, a book ^hich no man ever held in greater reverence 
than King Alfred. He and the king were engaged in pleasant conversation, and it 
so chanced that Asser quoted a passage from the Bible with which the king was 
much struck. Alfred requested his friend to write the passage in a collection of 
psalms and hymns which he had had with him at Athelney and which he always 
earned in his bosom ; but not a blank leaf could be found in that book. At the 
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monk’s suggestion the king called for a clean skin of parchment, and this being 
folded into fours, in the shape of a little book, the passage from the Scriptures was 
written upon it in Latin, together with other good texts : and the king setting to 
work upon these passages, translated them into the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Bishop Alfric, reputed the best philologist of his age, undertook anew version of 
the Pentateuch, and of some of the apocryphal books ; aud in his preface he refuted 
certain objections '^hich had already been raised against similar labours, or against 
the practice of giving the Scriptures to the common people in a language they could 
understand. “The rubrics jirefixed to the lessons of the Anglo-Saxon version of 
the Gk)spels,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, “ leave no reason to doubt but that they 
wore regularly read in the churclics on Sundays and festivals. Largo portiojis of 
the Scripture were also reproduced in the Anglo-Saxon homilies or sermons, and 
the study of the Holy Scriptures was most earnestly recommended both to clergy 

and laity, as the groundwork of their faith From the Anglo- 

Saxon age, down to WiclifFo, we in England can show such a succession of Biblical 
versions, in metre and in'prose, as arc not to be equalled amongst ady otlier nation 
in Europe.” 

Nothing is more astonishing in the story of this marvellous man than how ho 
could find time for these laudable literary occupations ; but he was steady and 
jicrscvoring in all things, regular in his habits, when not kept in the field by tile 
Danes, and a rigid economist of liis time. Eight hours of each day he gave to slci'p, 
to his meals, and exercise ; eight were absorbed by the aflairs of government ; and 
eight weie devoted to study and devotion. Clocks, clepsydras, and other ingenious 
instruments for measuring time, were then unknown in England. Alfred was no 
doubt acquainted with the sun-dial, which was in common use in Italy ; but this 
index is of no use in the hours of the night and would frequently be equally 
unserviceable during our foggy sunless days. He therefore marked his time by the 
constant burning of wax torches or candles, which were made precisely of the same 
weight and size, and notched in the stem at rcgnlp;* distances. These candles were 
twelve inches long ; six of them, or seventy-two inches of wax, were consumed in 
tw'cnty-four hours, or fouitecn hundred and foity minutes ; and thus, supposing 
tlie notches at intiirvals of an inch, one such notch would mark the lapse of twenty 
iiiiiiutcs, and three such notches the lapse of an hour. These time-candles were 
jilaccd under the sjiccial charge of the king’s iiiass-pri(*sts or chaplains. But it was 
soon di.. covered that sometimes the wind, rushing in through the windp>vs and doors, 
and the numerous chinks in the walls of the royal palace, caused the wax to bo 
consumed in a rapid and irregular manner. This induced Alfred to invent that 
primitive utensil the horn lanthorn ; which now-a-days i.s never seen except in the 
stable 3 aid of some lo\vly country inn, and not often even there. Assor tells us 
that the king went skilfully and wisely to worL.^^^uid having found out that white 
horn could be rendered transparent like glass, he with that material, and witli 
liicco.: of wood, admirably (mirabiliter) made a case for his candle, A’hich kept it 
from wasting and flaring, -uiid therefore, say we, let none ever look upon an ostler’s 
lioru lanthorn, however poor and battered it may be, and however dim the light 
that shincb within it, without tliinking of Alfred the Great. 

In his youth he was much addicted to Hold sports, and a perfect master of hunting 
and the then newly introduced art of hawliing ; but in after life lie begrudged the 
time which these exciting amusements demanded. 

No prince of his time made such strenuous eftbrts in favour of education and 
the diffusion of knowledge among his people. Charlemagne acted upon a much 
vaster stage ; but in this, as in several other respects, ho was left far behind by our 
Alfred. ISiiicc the days of the A’euerable Bede the civilization of the country had 
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sadly retrogaded . the Danes, by directing their chief fury against the churches, 
abbeys, and monasteries, had destroyed, the rfiosb learned of the Anglo-Saxon priests 
and monks — had burned their little libraries, and scared literature away from its 
only haunts. Tho schools had disappeared, there being at tWs period no schools 
or libraries in the country, except such as belonged to the monastic establish- 
ments. Alfred’s own account of the state in which he found tho kingdom in this 
respect, at his accession to the throne, is most interesting ; an^ his feeling of his 
own merits in eftbctiiig a change for the better is exijressed with all the modesty 
of* a truly great mind. In the circular letter which ho prefixed to his translation 
of St. Gregory’s ^ Pastorale,’ ho says — Knowledge had fallen into such total decay 
among the English, that there wei e very few on the other side of the Humber who 
understood the common prayers, so as to be able to tell their meaning in English, 
or who could have translated into that language a Latin passage ; and I ween there 
were not many on this side of Humber who could do it. Indeed there were so 
few such, that 1 do not even recollect one to tho south of the Thames, at the time 
I succeeded tot the crown. God Almighty be thanked, there lire now some holding 
bishoprics wlio arc capable of teaching^’ • 

His own large mind was ever open to instruction on any subject. The science 
of geography w%as then in a most imperfect, mutilated state. The works of the 
Gireek and Homan geograidiens (themselves very defective) were unknown in 
England, and very little known in any part of western Europe. • The dark ages had 
furnished nothing to sujiidy their place. But barbarous invention had disfigured 
this fair world by promulgating the most absurd fables about distant countries and 
the men who inhabited them. Johannes Scotus had been a great traveller before 
he came to Alfred’s court to impart the varied knowledge of which ho was master. 
Other travelled men preceded or followed him ; and it was evidently one of the 
greatest delights of the king’s life to converse with these men about the distant 
lands in which they had been, and the still remoter parts of the earth of which 
they had obtained .some information by reading books in other languages, or by 
hearsay. One of these adventurous men was Audher, or Othcre, who had coasted 
the continent of Europe towards the North Pole, from tho Baltic to the North 
(’ape, with the view of ascertaining how far that continent extended ; and who, in 
his skift', had run along all the northern coast of Lapland, and had ventured to the 
shores occupied by the wild men of Finland. Another of these travellers was 
Wulstan, apjiarently a born subject of the king, who undcrftiok a voyage iril round 
the Baltic, and who succeeded in gathering many particulars concerning the divers 
countries situated o^that sea. Others among these bold men who either had been 
sent out expressly by Alfred, or liad been lirought by him ‘into England on account 
of the journeys they had previously made, had visited Oerrtauy, Bulgaria, Sclavoina, 
and Bohemia. All the informati()^ii about foreign parts that Alfred obtained from 
these, his rough but Ifonoured gue.sts, he committed to writing in the plain mother 
tongue, and n ith the noble design of imparting it to Kis people ; and in enlarging 
tho text of Orosius, the Spanish chronicler, whose w^prk he translated, he intro- 
duced a geographical account of*<lermany, and tho voyages of Audher towards the 
North Pole and of WuLstan in tho Baltic; this newj and for the time niuit valuable 
matter, being the cream of his conversations with his travelled guests. 

Having obtained information — probably from Johannes Scotus, who had been in 
the East — that there were colonics of Christian Syrians settled on the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel, who spoke the same tongue which (])lirist spoke when he 
was ui>on eaith, Alfred, partly from feelings of devotion, and partly no doubt to 
increase his geographical knowledge, resolved to send out his well-instructed friend 
Swithelm, Bishop of Sherburn, to India, a tremendous journey in those days, and 
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ODe which had never been made by any Englishman. But the stout -hearted bishop, 
making, as it should seem, what is row called the Overland journey, went and 
returned in safety, bringing back with hini' presents of gems and Indian spices. 
Hereby was Alfred’s, fame increased, and €he name and existence of England pro- 
bably heard of for the first time in that remote country, of which, nine centuries 
after, she was to become the almost absolute mistress. 

This Saxon king, who could practise with his own hand the mechanical arts, 
extended his encoufkgement to all the humble but useful arts, and always gave a 
kind reception to mechanics of superior skill, of whom no inconsiderable number 
came into England from foreign countries. “ No man," says Milton, “ could be 
more frugal of two precious things in man’s life, his time and his revenue. 

His whole annual revenue, which his first care livas, should be justly his own, he 
divided into two equal paiis : the first he employed in secular uses, and subdivided 
those into three ; the first, to pay his soldiers, household servants, and guard ; the 
second, to pay his architects and workmen whom he had got together of several 
nations, for he was also an elegant builder, above the custom and conceit of Eng- 
lishmen in those days ; the third he had in readiness to relieve or honour strangeis, 
according to their wortn, who came from all parts to see him and to live under him. 
The other equal part of his yearly wealth he dedicated to religious uses, tliosu of 
four sorts : the first, to relievo the poor ; the second, to build and rnaintain monas-^ 
teries ; the third, to a school, where he hud persuaded the sons of many noblemen 
to study sacred knowledge and liberal ai’ts (some say Oxford) ; tho fourth was for 
the relief of foi’cign churches, as far as India to tho shrine of St. Thomas.” 

This gieat prince was anxious above all things that his subjects should learn how 
to govern themselves, and how to preserve their libcitics ; and in his will he de- 
clared that he left his people as free as their own thoughts. He frequently assem- 
bled his Witenagemot, or parliament, and never passed any law, or took any im- 
portant step whatsoever, without their previous sanction Down to the last days 
of his life he heard all law appeals in person with tho utmost patience ; and, in cases 
of importance, he revised all the jiroceedings with tife utmost industry. His mani- 
fold labours m the court, the camp, the field, the hall of justice, tho study, must 
indeed have been prodigious. One cannot help being amazed,” says Burke, “that 
a prince who lived in such turbulent times, who coiumaiuled personally in fifty- 
foui’ pitched battles, who had so disordered a province to regulate, who was not 
only a legislator, but a hidge, and who was continually superintoiidiiig his armies, 
his navies, the tratfic of his kingdom, his revenues, and the conduct of all his 
officers, coubl have bestowed so much of his time on religious exercises and s])ccu- 
lativc knowledge ; but tho exertion of all his faculties and virtues secinod to have 
given a mutual strength to all of them. Thus all historians speak of this iiiince, 
wliosc wiiole history is one pariegyrij; and whatever dark spots of human frailty 
may have adhered to such a character, they are eiK>ely hid in the splendour of his 
many sliiuing (Qualities and grand virtues, that tlii'ow a glory over the obscure pci iod 
ill whu'h he lived.” 

Our amazement at all this ^bodily and mental activity must be increased by tho 
indisputable fact that all these hicessant exertions were made in sjnte of the de- 
pressing inhucnccs of jiliysical pain and constant bad health. At tho age of twenty 
or twenty-one, he was visited by a tormenting malady, the inward seat and unknown 
nature of which baffled all tho medical skitt of his “ leeches.” The accesses of 
excruciating pain were frcipicnt — at times almost unintcrmittcnt ; and then, if by 
day or by night a single hour of ease was mercifully granted him, that short inter- 
val was embittered by the dread of the sure returning anguish. But the good monk 
Asser, who withdraws the curtain and admits us into the sick room of the great 
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Saxon sovereign, tells us that Heaven vouchsafed him strength to bear these mortal 
agonies, and that they were borne ^^th af devout fortitude. The disease never 
quitted him, and was no doubt the eaqso of his death. “ The shepherd of his 
people,” “the darling of the English,” “the wisest man imEngland,” the truly 
illustrious Alfred, expired in the month of November, on the festival of SS. Simon 
and Jude, in the year 900, when he was only in the fifty-first year of his age. Ho 
was buried at Winchester, in a monastery he had founded. 


20.— ALFllED, THE FUGITIVE. 

Sheridan Knowles. 

Alfrad disceyvered trimming some arrows^ with an unAnisKed how beside him — Maude 

kneading flour for cakes. 

Maude [asi<jU\^ Ay, there he’s at his work ! if work that be 
Which spareth toil. He’ll trim a shaft, or shape 
A tow with any archer in the land, 

But neither can ho plough, bor sow ! — I doubt 
If he can dig — I am sure he cannot reap — 

He has hands and arms, but not the use of them ! 

Corin ! 

Alf. Your will ? 

Maude. Would thou could’st do my will 
As readdy as ask it ! Go to the door ; 

And look if Edwin comes. Dost see him ? 

Alf. No. 

Ma^tde. Bad omen that ! He’ll bring an empty creel ; 

Else were he h,omc ere now. Put on more wood ; 

And lay the logs on end ; you’ll leai*n in time 
To make a fire. W4*y, what a litter’s there, 

With trimming of your shafts that never hit ! 

Ten days ago you killed a sorry buck ; 

Since when your quiver have you emptied thrice, 

Nor ruffled hair nor feather. 

Alf. If the game 

.A.re scarce and shy, I cannot help it. 

Maud^.. Out ! 

Your airfi 'l wot is shy, your labour scarce ; 

There’s game enow, would’st thou but hunt for them ; 

And when you find them, hit thcim AVhat expect’ st 
To-day for^ dinner ? 

Alf. What Heaven sends J 
^ Maude. Siqiposc 
It sends us nought ? 

Alf. Its will be Sone ! 

Maude. You'd starve ; 

So would not I, knew I to bend a bow 
Or cast a line. See if thoi/'hast the skill 
To watch these cakes, the while they toast. 

Alf I’ll do 
My best. 

Maude, Nor much to brag of, when all ’s done ! 


[G'ors out. 
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Alf, This is the lessen of dependence. Will 

Thankless, that brings not profit^ — labour spurned 
That sweats in vain ; and patience taxed the more, 

The more it bears. And taught unto a king — 

4'aught by a peasant's wife, whom fate hath made 
Her sovc'-cign’s moriitrcss. She little knows 
At whom she rails ; yet is the roof her own : 

Nor does she play the housewife grudgingly. 

Give her her humour ! So ! How stands the account 
’Twixt me and fortune 1 We arc wholly quits ! 

She dress'd me — she has stripi)'d nic ! — on a throne 
She plac'd me — she has struck me from my scat ! 

Nor ill the respect where sovereigns share alike 
AVith those they rule, was she less kind to me — 

Less cruel ! High she fill'd for me the cup 
Of bliss conv.ubial — she has emptied it ! 

Parental love she set before me too, 

And bade me banquet ; scarce I tasted, ere 

She snatch’d the feast away I My queen — my child ! — 

AVhcrc arc they ? ’ncath the ashes of my castle ! 

J sat upon their tomb one day — one night ! 

Then lii st I felt the thraldom of despair. 

Tim desiiot he ! He would not let me weep 
There were the fountains of my tears as dry 
As they had never flow’d ! Afy heart did swell 
To bursting; yet no sigh would he let forth 
AVith vent to give it ease. There had I sat 
And died — but Heaven a stronger tyrant sent — 

Hunger — that wrench’d me from the other’s grasp, 

And dragg’d me hither ! — This is not the lesson 
1 set myself to con ! 

Re-enter Maude. 

Maude. ’Tis noon, and yet 
No sign of Edwin ! Dost thou mind thy task ? 

Look to’t ! and when the cakes arc fit to turn, 

Call, and T’ll come ! " 

Alf. I’ll turn them, dame. 

Maude, You will ? v 

You’ll break them ! — Know I not yom *Wndy ways ? 

I would not suffer thee put finger to them ! 

Call, when ’tis time ! You'll turn the cakes, forsooth ! 

As likely thou cou'-d'st make the cakes as turn them ? 

\_Gocs out, 

Alf. So much for poverty ! Adversity 's 
The nurse for kings ; — but then the palace gates 
Arc shut against her ! They wouid else have hearts 
Of mercy oft’ner — gems not always dropp’d 
In fortune’s golden cup. AVhat thought hath he 
How hunger warpeth honesty, wliosc meal 
Still waited on the hour 1 Can he jicrrcivc 
How nakedness converts the kiudlv milk 
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Of nature into ice, to wliomreacli‘clmngo 
Of season — yea, each shifting»of the wind. 

Presents his fitting suit ? Knows he the storm " 

That makes the valiant quail, who hears it only 
Through the safe wall — its voice alone can pierce ; 

And there talks comfort to him with the tongue, , 

That bids, without, the shelterless despair ? 

Perhaps he marks the mountain wave, and smiles 
So high it rolls ! — while on its follow hangs 
The fainting seaman glaring down at death 
In the deep trough below ! I will extract 
Riches from penury ; from sufferings 
Ooin blessings ; that if I assume again 
'Phe sceptre, I may be the more a king 
By< being more a man 1 

MamU re-cnt&rs^ goes ton'anh th^ firc^ lifts the cakes^ gges to Alfred^ and holds 
them, to him. 

Maude. Is this your care ? 

Ne’er (lid you dream that meal was made of corn, 

Which is not grown until the earth be plough’d : 

Which is not garner’d up until ’tis cut ; 

Wliich is not fit for use until ’tis ground ; 

Nor used then till kneaded into bread ? 

Ne’er knew you this ? It seems you never did, 

Else had you known the value of the bread ; 

Tliought of the ploughman’s toil : the reaper’s sweat ; 

The miller’s labour ; and the housewife’s thrift ; 

And not have left my barley cakes to burn 
To very cinders ! ’ 

Alf. I forgot, good dame. 

Maude. Forgot, good dame, forsooth ! You ne’er forgot 
To cat my barley cakes ! ! 


21 ATHELSTAN. TiJrERUY. 

On the death of'.’ihc good king Alfred, his son Edward, who had distinguished 
himself in the war with Hasting, was chosen by the Anglo-Saxon nobles and elders. 
One of the sons of Alfred’s eldest brother, and predecessor, protested against tins 
election, in virtue of his hereditary rights, and in contcmjit of the rights of the 
people. The electors' of the English kings replied * ^ this insolent and absurd claim, 
by declaring^ Ethel wald, the son of Ethelfed, a rebel to {lis country, and condemning 
him-'to exile. Instead of submitting to the sentence li^wfully passed upon him, this 
man, with some abettors of hi» ambition, took possession of the towli of Wimburn 
on the south-west coast, vowing to hold it, or to jA;rish. But he did not keep his 
oath ; at the a,nproach of the English peoi»le, he fled, without coming to an engage- 
ment, and betaking himself to the Danj'.s in Northumbria, became a heathen, and a 
pirate. They appointed him commander of the war against his countrymen. The 
rejected pretender to the throne made a xiillaging inroad upon the lands of those 
who would not have him for their king, and was killed in the ranks of the 
foreigners whom he had led. Then king Edward assumed the offensive against the 
Danes ; he regained from them the eastern coast, from the mouth of the Thames to 
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the* gulf of Boston, and confined them to their northern possessions b}' a lino of 
fortresses, erected in front of the Humber. His successor Athclstan passed the 
Humber, took the town of York, and forced the settlers of the Scandinavian race 
to swear obedience to him. One of the Danish chiefs was conducted with honour 
to the palace of the Saxon king, and admitted to his table ; but four days of .a 
j)eaceful life were sufficient to disgust him ; he escaped, gained the sea, and re- 
entered a pirate vessel, as incapable, says the ancient historian, tjs a fish of living 
out of the water. 

The Saxon army advaneed as far as the shores of the Tweed, and Northumbria 
was added to the territories under the dominion of Athclstan, the first of all tlie 
J^iglisli kings who reigned over the whole of England. In the flush of this victory 
the Anglo-Saxons ovcrlcapt their old northern boundary, and made an invasion on 
the Ticts and Scots, and on the colony of ancient Britons, who inhabited the Vale 
of the Clyde. These various nations allied themselves with the Danes from be- 
yond sea, to deliver their countrymen from the power of the southern' men. Olave, 
or Aulaf, the son of S’^rie, the last Danish king of Northumbria, was made gene- 
ralissimo of the confederated armies, in which were joined to the men from the 
Baltic, the Danes of the Orcadcs, the Gauls of the Hebrides, armed with long two- 
handed broadswords, which they called glay-mores or great swords, the Gauls froir « 
the foot of the Grampian Hills, and the Cambrians of Dumbarton and Galloway, 
who carried long slender javelins. The two armies came to an engagement north 
of the rTuinbor, in a place called in the Saxon language Brunan-burh, or the town 
of si)rings. The victory was decided in favour of the English, who drove the con- 
fetlerates back to their ships, their islands, and their mountains. The conquerors 
named this the day of the great fight, and sang of it in the national songs, of which 
some fragments arc still iircscrvcd. 

[\V(‘ subjoin this famous song of the battle of Brunanbiirh, from the transhition of iln* 
Anglo Saxon Olironicle in tlic “ Momimcnta Historica.” Mr. ficorgci Darloy, who lias written 
a spirited tragedy on tlie story of Athclstan (orEthelstan), says “ 'J’ho Saxon ydo on Itrunaii- 
Ijiuh Battle has idwajs moved my heart more than a trumpet. That vnis tlio hardest-fongliL 
fitdd, say our Chronicles, before I rustings, and ull but as momentuus in its polilieal conse- 
quences.”] 

Jlcre Athclstan, king, 
of eorls the lord, 
of bcorns the bracclet-giver, 
and his brother ,vko 
Eadmund ethcling, 
lifc-long-glorjb 
in battle won 
with edges of swords 
near Brunan-burh, 

The h,ioad-wall they clove 
they hcwcjd the w^ar-lindcns. 

Ham ora lafan 
Oftspring of Eadward, 

.such was their noble nature 
from their ancestors, 
that they in battle oft 
’gainst every foe 
the land defended, 
hourds and homes. 
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The foe they cmisheci, 

The Scottish people 
and the shipmen 
fated fell. 

The field ‘ doeniede’ 
with warriors blood, 
since the sun up 
at morning tide, 
mighty planet, 
glided o’er grounds, 

God’s candle bright, 
the eternal Soul’s, 
till the noble creature 
sank to her settle. 

There lay many a warrior 
l)y javelins stuowed ; 
Northern man 
over shield shot ; • 

so the Scots eke, 
weary, war -sad. 
Wcfet-Saxons onwards 
throughout the day, 
in bands, 

pursued the footsteps 
of the loutlicd nations. 
They hewed the fugitives 
behind, amain, 
with swoids mill-sharp. 
i\[ercians refused not 
the hard hand-plug 
to any heroes 
who with Aulaf, 
over the ocean, 
in the ship’s bosom, 
this land sought 
fated to the fight. 

Five lay * 

on the ba^lc-stead, 
youtliful kings, • 
by s\vfl?i ds in slumber laid ; 
so seven eke # 
of Aulaf ’s corls; 
of tliQ army countless, 
shipmen and Scots. t 
There was made flee 
the north-men’s chieftain, 
by need constrained, 
to the ship’s prow 
\\ith a little band. 

Tlio bark drove afloat : 
the king departed 
on the fallow flood. 
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hia life preserved. # 

So there eke the sage 
* came by flight 

to his country north, 

Constantine, 
hoary warrior. 

He had no cause to exult 
in the conmmnion of swords, 
llere was his kindred band 
of friends o’crthrowii 
on the' folk-stoad, 
hi battle slain ; 
and son he left 
v)n the slaughtcr-i>lacc, 
mangled with wounds, 

^’oung ill tlic fight : * 

he had no cause to boast, 
beorn griz'dy-haircJi, 

- le vile t.hisiiing, 
the ohl deceiver ; 
nor Anlaf the ir 

with the reiiiiiant of their armies ; 

tliey had no cause to laugh 

that they in V\'ar\ works 

the better m« n were 

in the battle stea^^, 

at the conflict of banners, 

meeting of spears, 

concourst' of men, * 

tr’^c of w'capoiis ; 

tliat they on the slaughter field 

with .^.id ward’s 

oflsniiug played. 

9 'file north-men departed 
ill their nailed barks j 
bloody relic of darts, 
on d i 11 ges’ ocean * 
o’er the deep water 
Dublin to scekf 
again Ireland, 
sJiamec^ in iniini. 

So to the brothers, 
both tc%etlicr, 
king and o^hcling, 
their country sought, 

West-Saxons’ land, 
ill the w'ar exulting. * 

They left behind them, 
the corse to devour, 
the sallowy ‘pada’ 
and the swart raven 
wnth horned neb. 
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and the dusky 6 pada,’ 

CTiie whitc-tailcc^, 
the corse to enjoy, 
greedy war-hawk, 
and the grey beast, 
wolf of the wood. 

Carnage greater has not been 

in this island 

ever yet 

of people slain, 

before this, 

by edges of swords, 

as books us say, 

old writers, 

since from the east hither 
Angles and Saions 
came to land, 
o’er the broad seas 
Britain sought, 
mighty war-smiths, 
the Welsh o’ercamc, 
corls most bold, 
this earth obtained. 


EDWIN TITK FAIR. IIenhy Tavlot?. 

[Mr. Taylor’s Drama of ‘ Fdwiii tlio Fair’ is full of grace and power, s(‘i/iiig, we liavo no 
doubt, upon the grout historical llullis of that ago. We give a scene, ^\ith an i'\lracL from 
the Freface.J * 

Air. Turner’s learned and elaborate Avork has done ranch to make the Anglo- 
Saxon times better known than they wore formerly, and we have ceased to regard 
them us antecedent to the dawn of civilization amongst us, or as destitute of the 
spiritual and chivalric features by which in reality some 'of tlie subsefjvent cen- 
turies (though not those immediately subsequent) were less distinguished than tluy. 
Oftli<odark agcs,>.'’ this country, the tenth century was hardly so dark as tlie 
fifteenth ; and if the aspects of each could 'dc distinctly traced, the civil Avars of the 
Anglo-Saxons Avould *^)robably excite a deeper interest than struggles such as those 
of the Houses of York and Lancj^stcr, in Avhidn there Avas no religious and hardly 
any jiolitical principle at stakc.^ Indeed though the three centuries Avhich preceded 
the (JoTK[U(;st Averc on the whole less enlightened than the three Avhich followed it, 
yctr'ihc Anglo-Saxon times furnish examples of both the Hero and the Scliolai-, 
Avhich the Norman can hardly ,^natch ; and perhaps tlie real distipct?ion betAvecii the 
periods is, that amongst the Anglo-Saxons, learning and ignorance, and rudeness 
and refinement, co-cxisted in stronger contrast. 

But even when Anglo-Saxon history was less read and otherwise understood than 
it is now, some interest Avas ahv^ays fc'lt in the reign of Edwin the Fair, There Avas 
left to us little more than the outline of a tragic story; in some parts, indeed, even 
less — for here and there the outline itself is broken and waA^ering ; but the little 
that was known Avas romantic enough to liaA^c impressed itself upon the popular 
mind, and the tale of ‘ Edwy and ElgiA'a’ bad been current in the nursery long 
before it came to be studied as an historical question. 
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Kdwin's contemporaneous annalists, beins Plonks, were his natural enemies • and 
their enmity is sulheiently apparent in their writings. lJut notwithstanding all 
their efi'orts, and all the influence which the monastic orders undoubtedly posses.si'd 
over the English populace of the tenth century, there is reason to think that the 
interest taken in hklwiu’s story may have dated from his own times. Ills name 
having been suppliuitcd by its diminutive ‘Edwy,’ seems to indicate a" senti- 
ment of londcrncss and pity as popularly connected v/ith him from the lirst ; and 
his surname of ‘The All-Fair’ (given him. says the Jlonk Ingulphiis, “pro nimld 
pulchritiidinc’’), may be construed as a farther indication that the sucee.ss of the 
monastic faction in decrying him with the people, was not so complete as the merely 
political evcnt.s of liis rcigii might lead iis to suppose. 

AVhilst the details of his story are left, with one or two exceptions, to or.r iimnd- 
jiation, the mahi course of the struggle in which he was engaged, represents 
strong and vivid colours the spirit of the times. It was a spirit which cioreises 
luinian nature in its hi^dicst faculties and dceiiest feelings — the spirit of religious 
enthusia.^m ; a spirit which never fails to jirdtlucc great men and to give an ini- 
piilso to the iiiind of a nation ; but one which commonly passes into a sjai it o^* 
ecclesiastic discord, and which cannot then be cast out without tearing the body. ,, 
In the tenth century it vented itself in a w^ar of religions opinion. 

J/i itpartment leading to an Oratory in the Roy(d reddence at iShcen, 

.1.5 the i^cene opens, Edwin and Elgiva are discovered before the altur in the Oratwn 
and JtreoLA, the King's Chaplain, U joining their hands. They all three then otC 
canre out of the Oratory to thefro)it. 

Itieola. So be yo one from this time foith for ever, 

And God for ever bo your gracious guid> 

111 love and jieacc to live ! A hasty rite 
Hath .solemnized your nuptials ; not the less 
He ye observant of the .sacred bonds 
Wherein ye .stand contracted foi’ all time. 

My sovcroij^n Lord and Lady, ye arc young, 

> And these arc times and yours beyond coniparo 
Stations of trial : bo yc each to each 
Helpful, and fullest of comfort, next to God. 

And so, my l/lessing x>oured in tears upon you, 

J bid you weft to fare. ^ * • 

Edit in. My honoured f?iq^d, 

Wc thank you for this service, one of many, 

But of tlic many greatest. Eor awhile 
Our secret kept, t^ie Queen abides with you. 

I rnust return to Kingston ; but cre miiinight 
^nce more you’ll seeVie hero. Farewell till then. 

{Shortly tho Queen shall follow you, [B.lU Ricola. 

• Elgiva ! 

Oh, past expression beautiful and dear, 

And now my own for ever ! Let my soul 
Be satisfied, for ’tis a joy so great 
To know thee mine, that nature for my bound 
►Seems insufficient, and my spirit yearns 
Intent with thee to pass from this pale earth 
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Into that rosy and cclcstii^ clinic 

Where life is ever thus. « 

Efyiva. How joy fulfilled 

Makes the heart tremble ! Now no change can come 
That is not to be feared. 

' Re-enter Ricola. 

Ricola. My lord, my liege, 

Forgive me — but I fear * * * * I’m old, my lord, 

And shake at trifles, but I strangely fear 
That mischief is afoot. 

Edwin, At Kingston ? 

Ricola. There, 

And coming hitherward ; the poor fool Grimbald 
Came flying like the scud o’ the storm before, 

To warn you. ‘ * 

Edwin. And what saitli he ? Call him in. 

Ricola goc.^ to the door^ and retimis with Grimbald. 

Edwin. AVell, my good fool, and what hast thou to tell] 

Grimhidd. 

There v:as grace after meat with a fist on the hoards 
And down went the morat, and out flew the sword. 

Ehjiva. Truce to thy calling for a while, good fool, 

And toll us plainly what befell. 

Grimbald. By the cars 

The nobles went together ; in the fray 
The ITorsc-Thand and the Dish-Thano wore o’erborne 
And sent to prison. Then I took to my heels 
To bring you word. 

Elgiva. P]arl Athulf ? Where is he? 

Grimbald, He stood against TTarcathcr hand to hand 
AVlieii I departed ; but I know no more. , 

I 

Enter the Queen Mother. 

Qihen Mother. So you are here, my son, and madam, you ? 

And is it for this you scurry from your plate 
Is it fol this you quifc your noble guests ? i- 
Is it for this you the kingdom 1 Yea, 

To sheUding of blood — for there has Mood been shed — 

For nought but this ? fie ! for dalliance — oh ! 

And whilst you waste the hours in war^tonness * * * 

Edwin, Good mother, speak of what you know., Not here 
Was cither wantonness or waste of Uime. 

You little think how little idly spent 
Has been the hour that’ 4 S g(mc. 

Queen Mother. How spent ? oh, son ! 

But hero come those can speak. So ! here they come ! 

Elder Dunstan and Odo, with tivo or three Thanes foUotving, who are graditalltj 
augmented as the scene proceeds till the stage is filled with Dunstan’s adherents. 

Ricola. Wilt please you to withdraw ? 
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Elgiva, f I thank you, no. 

Edw^n. Wherefore is this, 'rny lord Archbishop ? Why 
Dost thou 25^irsiic me to niy j^rivacy ? 

When I did leave you ’twas luy will to leave you. 

Am I your king, or am I not ? 

Odo. Sir, sir, 

’Tis true, with suftVage of the Witena, 

You were anointed with the holy oil 
And crowned this day by me. But deem not thence 
That you arc free to siuirii us. Bather dceiu 
That calls more urgent, bonds of stricter claim 
Enjoin the duties of your sovereignty ; 

Amongst which duties eminently first 

Is this, that when your lords and councillors, ^ 

The jiillars of the realm, in conference meet, 

You shoulH be with them, wisely there to learn 
Fioni the assembled wisdom of the state. 

Edwin. ’Twas for carousal, not for conference, 

They met to-day. 

JJioistan. Sirs, stand ye all apart, 

And suffer that I reason with the king, 

Whose youth betrays him. Oh unruly ffesh ! 

Oh wanton blood of youth ! the iiriinal sin ! 

Tlic first offender still! The original snare ! 

IVrdition came of woman, and alway since, 

AVhen time was big with mischief and mischance, 

He felt his forelock in a soft white hand. 

Ehjiva. Of woman say’st thou that i^erdition came ? 

’Twas of the scriicnt, priest. 

Queen Mother. Wliat, break ’st thou in ? 

Thou bold and naughty jade ! Thou 2 >it ! Thou snare ! 

Edwin. Oh, mother, hold ! Know you at w’hom you rail ] 
Deem her ypur daughter, or me not your son. 

Queen Mother. Thou art not and thou shalt not bo iny sdn, 
If thou dernean’st thyself to her — a witch ! ^ 

A practise!* of sorceries ! » 

Edwin [kneeling']. Oh God ! , 

I 2 >ray thee that thou sh<Atcn not my days, 

Ceasing to honour this disnatured flek^'* 

That was niy moyier. 

Elgiva. Never was she that : 

Ol^^Edwiu, had G6d granted thee a mother. 

What lion our had we» rendered her ! 

* Dutistan. Thou darest 

And see’st thou in what presence ? Be thou warned ! 

Thy witcheries that inflame this carnal king 
Far other fires shall kindle in the church — 

The channel as of mercies, so of wrath. 

Thou stand’st before its excellent Archbishop, 

And me, its humblest minister : men both 
Dead to the flesh and loathing from their souls 


i: 3 
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To company with womenl To us thy charms 
Are flat and futile as thy sins are sharp, , 

And spur us to that vengeance God inflicts 
Through us, on scorners. 

Edwin. Heed them not, Elgiva. 

Elgii'a. Content thee ! never were they heeded less 
By* God or by his angels than by mo. 

Edwin. Insolent churchmen ! You, renounce the world ! 
All in it that is loving or can bo loved, 

You’ll teach yourselves and others to renounce, 

Because cold vanities with meagre heats 
Alternate have consumed you to the core, 

And given your hearts the dry-rot. Meddlesome monks ! 
The love it is not in you or to feel 
For women, or from womankind to win, 

You ostentatiously deny ’yourselves, ' 

As atrophy denies itself to fatten. 

Efgiva. What worth are you to us, that set no store 
By you or by your threats ? T tell thee, priest, 

I do make no account of thee. 

JJunstan. Fly hcncc, 

P.ale prostitute ! Avaunt, rebellious fiend, 

AVliich speakest through her ! 

Elgim. And I tell thee more, 

I am thy sovereign mistress and thy queen, 

Edwin. My lawful wedded wife. 

Queov-Mothar. Ah, woe is me ! 

Odo. Thy la^\^ful wife ? How lawful ] J5y what law ? 
Incest and fornication ! 

Bumtan. Who art thou ? 

I see thee, and I know thee — yea, I smell thee 
Again ’tis Satan meets me front to front, 

Again 1 triumph ! Where and by what rite. 

And by what miscreant minister of God ‘ , 

And rotten member, was this mockery, 

Tlial>.vas no marriage, made to seem a marriage ? 
llicoki. Jiord abbot, by no ***** • 

Dnmlan. • What then, ivas it thou ? 

The church doth cut thee off anVl pluck thee out 
A Synod shall b(^uramoncd ! Chains for both 
(fliains fi^r this harlot, and for this cloyupriest ! 

Oh wall of Jezreel ! 

Edwin. Villains, stand yc back ! ^ i 

Stand from the queen * * * * had I but a sword ! 
,)Vbat — felons ! Ye shall hang for this ere long. 

Loose me or I will * * * ♦ 

Odo. Sir, bo calm, and know 

’Tis for 3^our own behoof and for your crown’s. 

Elgiva. Be of good comfort ; Edwin wo shall meet 
Where none can part us.- Are ye men ? Hold off ! 

I will not put you to that shamo to force me. 


[She is taken out. 
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Odo. Thou queen ' Oo, geH thee gone ^ A crown for tlice ! 

No, nor a head to put it on to^ morrow. 

i^veen-Mother. Alack ! the law is sharp. Uiit Gurnio, run, 

Sec she have Christian burial ; speod thee, Gurnio. 

Diuistan. Madam, your pardon. (lurmo, wait on me. 
djdiviti. Elgiva, oli EJgiva ! Oh, my wife ! 

I’ll find thee friends, though now * * * * traiJors ! slaves ! 
When I have raised my force, I’ll bring you bound 
With halters round your necks, to lick the dust 
Before her footstool. I will have you scourged 
By hangmen’s hands in every market town — 

Yes, you, my lords ! — O woman, get thee hence ! 

I cast thee from me, and I curse the fate 

That made thy hateful womb my liabitation 

Ere my blind soul could cliiisc. Perfidious monk I * 

Smilest tlwu, villain f But I will raise a force * * * [KnL 

Diimtan. Lord Primate, thou hast crowned a baby’s bi'ow. 

May it please you follow, lest he come to harm. [Exit Odo. 

Friends, quit not my Lord Primate. Follow all. 


[Exeunt allhut ILvrcatiier, who staf/s behind on a si(/nfrom Dunstax. 

llarcathor, haste ; convey Elgiva hcncc 
With speed to Chester, and in strictest ward 

Confine her theie ; but keep her life untouched. [Exit IfAiiCATiiiSR. 
So shall we brandish o’er the enamoured king 
A trenchant terror. — Sec wo next what friends 
AVill stead us in the Synod. — Break, thou storm ! 

My soul IS ready. Try thy strengtli against me. 


, ' yjL— EDdAll AND KLFRIDA . Httimk. 

This prince, who mounted the throne in early youth, soon dis^'^vered an excellent 
cajmeity in the administrktioii of affairs J .ind his reign is oiioof tlu; most fortunate 
that wc meet with in the„ancient English history, lie showed no aversion to war; 
lie made the wd.scst preparations agiifn.st invader^ : and by this vigour and fore- 
sight he was enabled, without any danger of suffering' insults, to indulge his inclina- 
tion towards peace, and to cmiDloy himself in su])porting and improving the internal 
govei nmcnt of his kingdom. He maintained a body of disciplined troops : wndch 
ho quartered ii>*the north, in'^ordcr to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in sub- 
jection, and to rcp*el the inroads the Scots. He built and supported a powerful 
navy ; and that he might retain the seamen in the practice of th^ir duty, and 
always present a formidable armament to Ms enemies, he stationed three squadrons 
off the coast, and ordered them to make, f?om time to time, the circuit of his 
dominions. The foreign Danes dared not to approach a country which appeared 
in such a posture of defence. The domestic Danes saw inevitable destruction to 
,be the consequence of their tumults and insurrections. The neighbouring sove- 
reigns, the King of Scotland, the Princo of Wales, of the Isle of Man, of the 
Orkneys, and oven of Ireland, were reduced to pay submission to so formidable a 
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monarch. lie carried his superiority a great height, and might have excited an 
universal combination against him, had ^.ot his power been so well established as to 
deprive his enemies of all hopes of shaking it. It is said, that residing once at 
Chester, and having pui’posed to go by water to the abbey of St. John the Ikiptist, 
he obliged eight of his tributary jirinces to row him in a barge upon the Dee. The 
English historians are fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III., King of Scots, 
among the number: the Scotti.sh historians either deny the fact, or assert that 
their king, if ever he acknowledged himself a vassal to Edgar, did him homage, not 
for his crown, but for the dominions which he held in England. 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained his authority, and preserved 
public peace, was the paying of court to Dunstan, and the monks who had at first 
placed him on the throne, and who, by their pretensions to superior sanctity and 
purity of manners, had acquired an ascend.ant over the people. He favoured their 
scheme for dispossessing the secular canons of all the monasteries ; he bestowed 
preferment on none but their partizaiis ; ho allowed Dunst'in to resign the see of 
'Worcester into the hands of Oswald, qiic of his creatures ; i*) place Ethelwold, 

another of them, in that of Winchester ; he consulted these prelates in the ad- 
ministration of all ecclesiastical, and even in that of many civil aflfairs ; and though 
^thc vigour of his own genius prevented him from being implicitly guided by them, 
the king and the bishops found such advantage in their mutual agreement, that 
they always acted in concert, and united their influence in [)rcserving the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom. 

In order to complete the great work of placing the new^ ordci’ of monks in all 
the convents, Edgar summoned a general council of the prelates and the heads of 
the religious orders. He here inveighed against the dissolute lives of the secular 
clergy ; the smallness of their tonsure, which, it is probable, maintained no longer 
any resemblance to the crown of thorns ; their negligence in attending the cxcicisc 
of their function ; their mixing with the laity in the pleasures of gaming, hunting, 
dancing, and singing ; and thotr openly living with concubines, by which it is com- 
monly .siq)poscd he meant their wivc.s. He then turned himself to Dunstan the 
primate ; and in the name of King Edrod, whom he supposed to look down from 
heaven with indignation against all those enormities, ho thus addressed him : “ It 
is you, Dunstan, by whose advice I founded monasteries, built churches, and ex- 
pended my treasure, in the support of religion and rcligiouij houses. You were my 
counsellor .and assisted in all my schemes. You wTre the director of* my con- 
science. To yon I was obedient in all things. When did you call for supplies, 
whicli I refused yc^i? Was my assistance pver wanting to the poor ? Did I deny 
support and establi.shinents to the clergy and the convents ? Did I not licarkcn to 
your instructions, who told me tliht these clii*ritics were,** of all others, the most 
grateful to my maker, and fixcd^*' perpetual fund for the support of religion ? And 
arc all our pious endeavours now frustrated by th dissolute lives of the iiricsts ? 
Not , that k know any blame on you : ^yon have rc'hsoned, besought, inculcated, 
inveighed : but it now behoves you to use sharper and more vigorous remedies ; 
and conjoining your spiritual aaithority Avith the civil power, to* purge effectually 
the temple of Gk)d from thieves and intruders.” It is easy to imagine, that this 
harangue had 'the desired effect ; and that, when the king and prelates thus con- 
curred with the popular prejudices, itiwas not long before the monks prevailed, and 
established their new discipline in almost all the convents. 

We may remark, that the declamations against the secular clergy are, both here 
and in all the histories, conveyed in general terras ; and as that order of men are 
commonly restrained by the decency of their character, it is difficult to believe that 
the complaints against their dissolute manners could be so universally just as is 
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pretended. It is more probable that the niynks i)aid court to the populace by an 
affected austerity of life ; and rcpreseiitin/ the most innocent liberties, taken by 
the other clergy, as great and unpardonable cnorinities, thereby i)rcpared the way 
for the increase of their own power and influence. Edgar, however, like a true 
politician, concurred with the prevailing party, and he e\cri indulged them in pre- 
tensions, which, though they might, when complied with, engage the monks to 
support royal authority during his own reign, ]>rovcd afterwards nlangerous to his 
successors, and gave disturbance to the whole civil pow* i. lie seconded the policy 
of the court of Rome, in granting to some monasteries an exemption from c])igcoj>al 
jurisdiction. He allowed the convents, even those of royal foundation, to usurp 
the election of their own abbott : and he admitted their forgeries of ancient charters 
by which, from the pretended grant of former kings, they assumed many privileges 
and immunities. 

These merits of Edgar have procured him the highest panegyrics from the monks ; 
and he is transmitted to us, not only under the character of a consummate states- 
man and an active prince, jiraiscs to which, he seems to have been justl}’’ ontitl(‘d, 
but under that of a great saint and a man of virtue. Rut nothing could more be- 
tray both his hypocrisy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the secular 
clergy, and the interested spirit of his partizans, in bestowing such eulogies on his,^ 
piety, than the usual tenor of his conduct, wliich was licentious to the liighest de- 
gree, and violated every law, human and divine. 

Elfrida was daughter and heir of Olgar, Earl of Devonshire ; and though she had 
been educated in the country, and had iic\cr appeared at court, she had filled all 
England with the reputation of her beauty. Edgar himself, who was indifferent to 
no accounts of this nature, found his curiosity excited by the frequent panegyrics 
which he heard of Elfrida; and reflecting on her noble biith, he resolved, if bo 
found her charms answerable to their fame, to obtain possession of her on honour- 
able tenns. He comiiiimicatcd his intentions to Earl Athelwold, liis favourite ; but 
used the iirecaution, before he made any advance.^ to her parents, to order that 
nobleman, on some pretence to pay them a visit, and to bring him a certain account 
of the beauty of their daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the young lady 
found general rejiort Lo has^c fallen short of the truth ; and being actuated by tlie 
most vehement love, lie determined to sacrifice to this new jiassion his fidelity to 
his rnai^ter, and to thc*trust reposed in him. ITc returned to Edgar, and told him, 
that the riches alone, and high quality of Elfrida, had been the ground ofctlic adiiiiia- 
tion ]iaid her, and that her chamis, far from being anywise extraordinary, would ba\ c 
been overlooked in a ^voman of iiifevior station. When heMiad, by this 'deceit, 
diverted the king from his purpose, he look an opportunity, after some interval, of 
tuniiiig again the conversation on Eifrida. He remarked, that though the parentage 
and foitunc of the huty had not produced on liHq as on others, any illusion ^\itIl 
regard to her beauty, he could not forbear reflecting that she would, on tbc whole, 
be an advantageous match for him, and might by her birth and riclujs, malvo him 
sufficient cornpcnsatioii for^tho homeliness of her person. If the king, thciefore, 
gave his approbation, he was ejetermined to make proposals in his own behidf to 
the Earl df Devonshire, and doubted not to obtain his, as well as the young lady’s 
consent to the marriage. Edgar, pleased with an expedient for establishing his 
favourite’s fortune, not only exhorted him* to execute his pin pose, but forwarded 
his success by his recommendations to the parents of Elfrida ; and Athelwold was 
soon made happy in the possession of bis mistress. Dreading, however, the detec- 
tion of the ai-tifice, he employed every pretence for detaining Elfrida in tlie countiy, 
and for keeping her at a distance from Edgar. 

yhe violent passiop of Athelwold had rendered him blind to the necessary con- 
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sequences which must attend his conduct, and the advantages which the numerous 
enemies that always pursue a royal favdurito, would, by its melons, bo able to make 
against him. Edgar was soon informed of the truth ; but before he would execute 
vengeance on Athelwold’s treachery, he resolved to satisfy himself with his o\wi 
eyes of the certjiinty and full extent of his guilt. He told him, that he intended to 
pay him a visit in his castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of his now- 
married wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not refuse the honour, only craved leave to 
go before him a few hours, that he might better prepare everything for his reccj)tion. 
He then discovered the whole matter to Elfrida; and begged her, if she had any regard 
either to her own honour or his life, to conceal from Edgar, by every circumstance 
of dress and behaviour, that fatal beauty which had seduced liim from fidelity to 
his friend, and had betrayed him into so many falsehoods. Elfrida promised com- 
pliance, though nothing was farther from her intentions. She deemed herself little 
l>eholdcn to Athelwold for a passion which had dc])rivcd her of a crown ; and 
knowing the force of her own charms, she did not dcs])air er^n vet of reaching that 
dignity, of which her husband’s artifvje ha<l bereaved her.*' She appeared before 
the king with all the advantages which the richest attire and the ino.^ t engaging 
airs could bestow upon her, and she excited at once in liis bosom the highest love 
^.owards herself, and the most furious desire of revenge against her husband. He 
knew, however, to dissemble these passions ; and seducing Athelwold into a wood, 
on pretence of hunting, he stabbed him with his own hand, and soon after publicly 
espoused Elfrida. 


ot.— .THE HANlSll rOAVMK. Burke. 

Edgar had two wives, Elflada and Elfrida ; by the first lie had a son called 
Edward. The second bore him one, called Ethcldred. On lildgar’s death Edward, 
in the usual order of succession,* was called to the throne ; but Jillfrida caballed in 
fiivour of her son ; and finding it impossible to set him up in tlic life of his bi’other, she 
murdered him with her own hands in her castle of Oorfc, whither he had retired to 
refresh himself, wearied with 1 muting. Ethcldred, who by the crimes of his mother 
ascended a throne sprinkled with his brother’s blond, liad a part to act, which 
exceeded the capacity that could be expected in one of liis yruth and inex]3criciice. 
The partisans of the secular clergy, who wore kept down by the vigour of Edgar’s 
government, thought this a fit time to renew their pretensions. The monks defended 
theiiiscAves in their^possossion ; there was no moderation^ on cither side, and the 
whole nation joined in those parties. The murder of Edward threw an odious stain 
on the king, though h*c was wholly ‘innocent that crime. There was a gcneial 
discontent ; and every corner waaf^^ull of murmurs and cabals. In this state of tlie 
kingdom it was equally dangerous to exert the fub.ess of the sovereign authority, 
or to , suffer it to relax. The temper of \hc king was most inclined to the latter 
method, which is of all things the worst. A weak gl'vcrnment, toQ easy, sufters 
evils to grow, which often makolhe most rigorous apd illegal proceedings necessary. 
Through an extreme lenity it is on some occasions tyrannical. Tliii was the 
condition of Etheldrcd’s nobility ; who by being permitted everything, were never 
contented. «> 

Thus all the principal men held a sort of factious and independent authority ; 
they despised the king ; they oppressed the people, and they hated one another. The 
Danes, in every pari of England but Wessex as numerous as the English themselves, 
and in many parts more numerous, were ready to take advantage of these disorders; 
and waited with impatience some new attempt from abroad, that they might rise in 
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favour of the invaders. They were not loiigAvithont such an occasion ; the Danes 
pour in almost upon ^every part at once, and distract the defence which the weak 
prince was preparing to make. 

Til those days of wretchedness and ignorance, when all the maritime parts of 
Europe were attacked })y these formidable enemies at once, they never thought of 
entering into any alliance against them ; they equally neglected the other obvious 
method to prevent their incursions, which was, to carry the war iitto the invader’s 
country. 

What aggravated these calamities, the nobility, mostly disaflected to the king, 
and entertaining very little regard to their country, made, some of them, a weak and 
cowardly opposition to the enemy ; some actually betrayed their trust ; some even 
were found, who undertook the trade of piracy themselves. It was in this condition, 
that J’klric, Duke of Mercia, a man of some ability, but light, inconstant, and utterly 
devoid of all princiide, proposed to buy a peace from the Danes. The general weak- 
ness and conatcination disposed the king and the people to take this pernicious 
advice. At first, 10,0(!X)f. was given to the Danes, who retired with this money and 
the rest of their plunder. The English w^rc now, for the first time, taxed to supply 
this payment. The imposition w’as called Dancgclt, not more burthensomc in the 
thing, than scandalous in the name. 'Fhe scheme of purchasing peace not only 
gave rise to many internal hardships, but, whilst it weakened the kingdom, it iusjiired 
such a desire of invading it to the enemy, that Swcyii, king of Denmark, came in 
person soon after with a prodigious fleet and army. The English, having once 
found the method of diverting the storm by an inglorious bargain, could not bear 
to think of any other way of resistance. A greater sum, 48,000^. was now paid, 
which the J3anes accepted w’ith })leasure, as they could by thi.s means exhaust their 
enemies and enrich themselves with little danger or trouble. AVitli very short 
intciTni.ssioiis they still returned, contiiiufilly increasing their demands. In a few 
years they extorted upwards of 160,000/. from the English, besides an annual 
tribute of 48,000/. The countiy was wholly exhausted both of money and spirit. 
The Danes in England, under the protection of the foreign Danes, committed a 
thousand insolencics; and so infatuated wdth stupidity and baseness w'cre the 
l^ngli.sh at this time, that they om])loycd hardly any other soldiers for their defence. 

In this state of shame and misery, their .siiflerings suggested to them a design 
rather desperate than brave. Tliey resolved on a ma.ssacrc of the Danes : some 
authors say, that in one inght the whole race w^as cut oil' Many, piobably all the 
military men, w'cro so destroyed. But this inassaero, inja<lieipus as it w'as^ cruel, 
w^as ccitaiiily not uiiivevsal ; nor did i,. serve any other or better end than to ex- 
asperate those of the sape nation abroad ; w’hp the next yr;ar landed in England 
witii a i)OWcrfnl army to revenge it, ftnd conimitto.d outiagc's even beyond the usual 
tcuour of the Danish cruelty. Tlicro was in EtigTaiid no money left to purchase a 
pcaee, nor courage to wage a^sucocssful war ; and the King of Denmark, Swcyii, a 
liiinee of capacity, at the head of a large body of brave and cntcrpi isiii)^ mcn>,»sooii 
innstcred the ?yholo kiiigdoirf, except London. Etheldrcd, abandoned by fortune 
and his subjects, was forced to fly into Normandy. 

As there was no good order in the English affairs, though continually alarmed, 
they w’crc always surprised ; they were only roused to arms by thc’cniclty of the 
('iicmy ; and they w’erc only formed into a Body by being driven from their homes ; 
so that they mwer made a resistance until they seemed to be entiiely I'oiiquered. 
This may serve to account for the frequent sudden reductions of the island, ami 
the frequent renewals of their fortune when it seemed the most desperate. Swcyri, 
ill the midst of his victories, dies ; and, though succeeded by liis son Canute, w ho 
inherited his father’s resolution their affairs wxrc thrown into some disorder by 
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this accident. The English were cncauragcd by it. Etheldred was recallcil, and 
the Danes retired out of the kingdon^, but it was only to return the next year 
with a greater and better appointed force. Nothing seemed able to oppose them. 
The king dies. A great i)art of the land Avas surrendered, Avithout resistance, to 
Canute. Edmund, the eldest son of Etheldred, sui)ported, hoAvever, the declining 
hopes of the English for some time ; in three months he fought three victorious 
battles ; he attempted a fourth, but lost it by the base desertion of Edric, the 
principal cause of all these troubles. It i.s common with the conquered side to 
attribute all their misfortunes to the treachery of their own party. They clioofse 
to be thought subdued by the trcachciy of their friemls, rather than the superior 
braA'ery of their enemies. All the old historians talk in this strain ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that all adherents to a declining party have many temptations to 
infidelity. 

Edmund, defeated but not discouraged, retreated to the fSevern, Avhere he re- 
cruited his forces. Canute folloAA’ed at his heels. And no*.v the two armies Avero 
drawn up, Avhicl^ Avere to decide the fate of England ; Avlien^it av.is proposed to de- 
termine the Avar by single combat bctAA’^cen the tAvo kings. Neither aa^uS uiiAvilling; 
the Isle of Aliicy, in the Severn, \v'as chosen for the lists ; Edmund had the advan- 
f tage by the greatness of his strength, Canute by his address ; for Avhen Edmund 
had so far prevailed as to disarm him, he proposed a parley ; in Avhich he persuaded 
Edmund to a peace, and to a division of the king<lom. Their armies accepted the 
agreement ; and both kings departed in a seeming friendship. But Edmund died 
soon after, Avith a probable suspicion of being murdered by the instruments of his 
associate in the empire. 

Canute on this event assembled the states of the kingdom, by whom he Avas 
acknowledged King of England. He Avas a prince truly great ; for having ac(piirod 
the kingdom by his valour, he maintained and improved it by his justice and 
clemency. Choosing rather to rule liy the inclination of his subjects than the right 
of conquest, he dismissed his Danish army, and committed his safety to the Iuavs. 
He re-established the order and tranquillity Avhicli so long a series of bloody Avars 
had banished. lie revived the ancient statutes of the Saxon princes ; and governed 
through his Avhole reign Avith such steadiness and moderation, that the English 
Avcrc much happier under this foreign prince than they had been under their 
natural kings. Canute, though the bogiiiniiig of his reignnvas stained wjth those 
marks of violence and injustice which attend conquest, was remarkable in his 
latter end for his piety. According to the mode of that time, he made a pilgrimngc 
to Home, Avitli a view to expiate the criraos Avhicli jiavcd his way to the throne ; 
but he imulc a good use of this peregrination, and rcturnc|l full of the observations 
he had m.ide in the country through Avliich be jDassed, which he turned to the 
benefit of his extensive doininioil??. They comprehended England, Denmark, Nor- 
AA^ay, and many of the countries Avhich lie upon tiic ^altick. Those he left, cstah- 
lish^t^ ill pftace and security, to his children. The fate of his northern possessions 
is not of this place. England fell to his son Harolif,’ though not»without much 
competition in favour of the soi^s of Edmund Ironside ; while some contended for 
the right of the sous of Etheldred, Alfred and Edward. Harold inherifed none of 
the virtues of Canute ; he banished his mother Emma, murdered his half-brother 
Alfred, and died Avithout issue after rf short reign full of violence, Aveakness, and 
cruelty 

His brother Hardicanutc, who succeeded him, resembled him in his character ; 
he committed new cruelties and injustices in revenging those which his brother 
had committed, and he died after a yet shorter reign. The Danish power, estab- 
lished Avith so much blood, expired of itself ; and Edward, the only surviving son 
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of Etholdrcd, tlicn Jin exile in Nurmaridy, yas called to the throne by the nnaiii- 
inous voice of the tviigdoin. 

2.j.— CANUTE. C. M \c F Ain..vxj:. 

Unlike his father Sweyn, Canute was a thorough and an enthusiastic Cliristian. 
His father had permitted the worshippers of Odin to destroy the Oliristian churches 
and to revive the abominations of human sacrifices; but C^uiute laid the pagan 
temples prostrate, shattered the grim idols, and forbade the iuliiiman lites. He 
built many chuiches, and diew good pivachei-s and tcacliers into Denmark, Xor- 
way. and l*.\\eden, by liberally granting them houses and lauds. He had the glory 
of completing the conversion of the Scandinavian race, and of ilestroying a faith 
wliich was c<ilcuinted to ])(M‘petuate the spiiit of war and cruelty, iiy Ins exertions 
and encouragement the (_los[)el was firmly established in all the enltivateil districts; 
the old idolatry was diivcii to tlie seipiestcred ^\oods and wilds in* the isles of 
I'^ionia, Laaland, and Hilster, w here some faiiit vestiges of it arc still to be traced in 
])opnlar usages and traditions; churches, cathedrals, monasteries and abbeys, with 
their several schools and out-chapels, were erected, and filled in good part with 
Saxon priests, wdio gave back to Scandinavia the spiritual benefits their forefathers i 
had received from the Italian missionaries of Pope Gregory, and wdio also impaitcd 
many temporal advantages by teaching the Danes and Norwegians sundiy arts 
w’hieli they had hitherto neglected and dospi'-cd. 

'j'lio tiaiKpiillity of England, which could have been secured only by w'isc and 
good government, Avas so ])crfoct, tliat he w’as enabled to absent himself from the 
island froipiently, and for long intervals, during none ofwhieh there appears to have 
been the h'ast commotion or disaffnttion. Undci- his rule the country recovered rapidly 
from the desolation it had snflcred, and a^'Sumcd that aspect of internal trampiillity 
and prosperity Avhich it had enjoyed dining the last ycai’s of the reign of King 
Alfied. Like that great soveieign, Camito was cheerful and accessible to all liis 
subjects, w'lictlicr JXanes oi‘ Saxons, ami took great ])lca.'.iirc in old songs and ballads, 
and ill the sociidy of iioets and musicians. He most hlierally patronised the scalds, 
minstrels, ;uid glociiicn, — the nuisiciaiis and poets of the time, — and WToto verses 
himsi'lf in the Anglo-Saxon dialect which w’cre orally circulated among tlic common 
l)Cople, and taken u]) <md snug hy them in tlie streets and market-places. His 
po[)iilarity w’as hereby greatly increased. It does not aiipear that lu; posscs.sed 
anything like the leaining and literary industry of the great Alfycd, but his a^vpiirc- 
iiii'iits must, for the tim^* in which hcl'ved, have been veiy ecliiMdcrahle, and ho 
must always take rank anioiig the “royal authors. ” A bal!;]|l of his cornpositiini 
long contiiined to be a favourite Avitli the English peo]>le. All of it is lost except 
the lirst verse, Avlncli has been preserved throng'll the monkish chroniclers of the 
gre it house of Ely, who wau-e more interested than all other men in its presorva- 
lioii, fur it Avas wiittcn in praise of their establishment, to Avhieh (’anntc airl his 
queen were grsjat bmicfiictors? The interesting royal frnginent is simply this ; — 

^ IMoric siuigi'n the munoches binneii I'lly 

Tim Cmit (filing rcAV th(*rc by; 

HnwcMi, cnihtos, noor tb<* laiul, 

And here Ave tlics muncclies saeng. 

That is literally, — 

IMcrrily (sweetly) sung the monks watliin Ely 
(^Vbcn) that Cnute King rowed thereby; 

Jtow, knights, near the land, 

And bear AVC3 these monks" song. 
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Being ill verse and in rhyme, it is thought tliat Canute’s words arc i-cportod in 
their original form; or that they cannot at any rate have been, much altered. The 
verses are said to ha\c been suggested to the royal Dane one day as he was rowing 
with some of Ins warlike chiefs on the river Nene near Kly iMinster, by heai ing the 
sweet and solemn music of the monastic choir floating on the air and along the 
tranquil water. The J'lly historian says that in his day, after tlie lapse of a hundred 
and fifty years, the song was publicly sung among the people, and remembered in 
proverbs. 

The monks say that he had a singular afTection for the fen-country, and for their 
churcli, which was even then a magnificent structure ; and that he sc^'cral times 
took occasion to keep the festival of the Ihirification of the Virgin Mary with great 
solemnity and a boundless hospitality at Ely Abbey. They tell one story which is 
both picturesque and humorous. 

One year, at the season of the Purification, the weather was uncommonly severe, 
and all the livers, meres, and surrounding waters were fi’ozcii «.>yor. The conrtiers 
recommended the king to put off‘ his Visit to Ely, and keep that holy festival in 
some other godly house, whither ho might repair without the risk of being drowned 
under breaking ice ; but such was the love the king bore to the abbot and monks 
'of Ely, that he could not be prcvailcvl upon to take this advice. Canute proposed 
going over the ice by 8oham mere, which wais then an immense sheet of water, 
declaring that if any one w'ould go before and show him the way, he w^ould bo the 
first to folIow^ The courtiers and soldiers hesitated, and looked at one another w'itli 
some confusion. Hut there chanced to be standing among the crowd one Brithmer, 
a chui*l or serf, a natix e of the Isle of Ely, and nicknamed Budde or Pudding, from 
his stoutness ; and this fat man stood forth and said that he would go before the 
king and shoAV him the w^ay. “'J’hen go on in the name of our Lady,” said Oauutc, 
“ and 1 w'lll follow ; for if the ice on Soharn mere can boar a man so large and fat 
as thou ai*t, it wall not break iw.ider the w^eight of a small thin man like me !” And 
so the churl w'ont foiuvard, and Canute the Creat folio w'cd him, and the courtiers, 
one by one, and with intervals between, followed the king ; and they all got safely 
across the mere, wuth no other mishap than a few slips and tumbles on the slip- 
l^cry ice, and Ckinutc even as he had proposed kept the festival of the Purification 
with the monks of Ely. And in recompense for his opportune services the fat man 
]h’ithmcr w’as made a free man, and his little property was made free ; “«und so,” 
concludes the chronicler, “ Brithnier’s posterity contimic in our days to be freemen, 
and to enjoy their ^losscssious as free by virtue of the grant made by the king to 
their forefather.” ** ' 

In the year 1030 Aur great monu’eh of the north marb a pilgrimage to Pome, 
with a view", it is said, to exjiiate Jhc bloodshed and crimes wdiieh ])av(’d his way to 
the English til rone. 'There can be no rcasonab’'3 doubt that his devotion and 
superstition, had much to do with thin long journej ; but Canute may also have 
beciT 'impelled by other strong motives, for there was ^ till much to learn, in gvivern- 
ment and the useful arts, at the eternal city, and it seems that a.soPt of royal and 
ecclesiastical congress had been appointed to meet there this year, te deliberate 
upon the mcaps of bettering the condition of Christendom. Whatever wairc the 
mixed motives and (dijects of the jour, ney, it is admitted that it was highly bene- 
ficial to the heart and understanding of Canute, and to the peoples over whom he 
ruled. He is rc])rc3entcd as starting on his journey to Home cqiii])pcd like a com- 
mon pilgrim, wdth a wallet on his back, and a pilgrim’s staff in his hand ; his carls, 
knights, and other attendants being equipped in the like manner. 'Idie departure 
and the journey must have abounded in picturesque incidents. Alfred when a boy 
had gone the same road with his father, had cx’ossed the same stupendous monn- 
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tains by the same rugged paths, and had mused aij<l knelt on tlic same sunny 
slopes from 'wliich tl^e wayfarer catches the Erst view of the etei-nal city. 

On rccrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way direct to Kiiglaiul, but 
went into Denmark, where he stayed several months, having apparently still some 
troubles and difficulties to settle in that country, where his countrymen complained 
more than once of the partiality he showed to the Knglish. lie, however, dispatched 
the abbot of Tavistock with a long letter of explanation, command* advice, and ex- 
hortation, appressed to “ Egclnotli the Mctroiiolitan, to Archbishop Alfric, to the 
bishops and chiefs, and to all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners, 
greeting.” This interesting letter, remarkable for its mildness and simplicity, ap- 
pears to have been carefully treasured. It is given entire by tliat l)est of Englisli 
chroniclers William of IVralmcsbury, who was born about the time of the Norman 
conquest, and the substance of it is given by several old Danish and Norwegian 
chroniclers. It has been well said that it contrasts singularly with the early educa- 
tion of the son of the fierce and heathen Sweyn, and with the first acts of (Canute’s 
own reign. It begins \'?ith explaining the spiVitual motives of his late pilgrimage, 
and the nature of the spiritual power of the successor of St. Peter. It then 
continues : — 

“ And be it known to you all, that at the solemn festival of Easter there was held 
a gre.it assemblage of illustrious persons; to wit, the Pope John, the Emperor 
('onrad, and the chiefs of all the nations (omnes principcs gentium) from Mount 
(largiiiius to our own northern sea. They all received me with distinction, aiul 
honoured me with rich presents. 1 have icccived vessels of gold and silver, ami 
cloaks and garments of groat price. I discoursed with the lord pope, the lord 
emperor, and the other princes, on the grievances of my people, English as well as 
Danes. I ciuicavoui’od to obtain for my people justice and security in their journeys 
to Kornc ; and above all, that they might not henceforward be delayed on the load 
by the shutting up of the mountain-passes, the crccti’ig of barriers, and tlic exaction 
of heavy tolls. iMy demands were granted both by the emperor and King Itudolpli, 
who arc imastcrs of most of the ])asscs ; and it was enacted that all iny people, ;is 
well merchants as pilgrims, should go to Pome and return in full security, without 
being detained ,it the barriers, or forced to ])ay unlawful tolls. I also complained 
to the lord pope that such cuornious sums had been extorted up to this d.'iy from 
my archly^hops, when, according to custom, they v*ciit to the Apostolic See to 
obtain the pallium ; and a decree was forthwith made that this grievance likewise 
should cease. Wherefore I return sincere thanks to Dod that l\ha\e succesAfulIy 
done all tlmt I intended tb do, and havx fully satisfied al! my wishes. And now, 
therefore, be it known to*y'ou all, tluijj; I have dedicated my life to (hid, to govern 
my kingdoms with justice, and to observe the right in all tilings. If in the time 
tliat is ]iast, and in the violence and carelessness of youth, T hfivo violated justiet*, ' 
it is my intontiou, by the he'|3 of God, to make full compensation, 'nicrofqi-e I 
beg and command those unto ^vhoin I have intrusted the government, as they wish 
to pi’eserve my Jo(^l will, and save their own souls, to do no injustice either lo])()or 
or ricli. Lei those who are noble and those who are not, equally obtain their rights, 
aecoidiiig to the laws, from which no deviation shall be allowed, either from A'ar of 
me, or througli favour to the powerful, or for Jlic purpose of supiilyiug my trcKisuiy. 

1 want no money raised by injustice.” 

It is said tliat after the visit to Pome Gamitc was milder and justcr tlian he hnd 
been before, and that inasmuch as lie wa.^^ concerned he acted up to llie spirit of 
■his famous letter. He reigned four or fiv'C years longer, and those ;q)['ear to ha\e 
.been years of tranquillity and liappincss for England. No jiowcr from heyoiid sea 
could touch our coast or dispute the sovereignty of the ocean with his heels ; and 
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the turbulent and marauding Scots, Cdunbrians, and "Welsh wcic chastised and kept 
in awe by his English militia. Malcolm, the Scottish king, isj said to have become 
his liegeman, or to have acknowledged his su[)rcmacy. The “ Basileus” or emperor 
of the Anglo-Saxons — for this was the title which Canute took to himself in the 
latter part of his reign — could thus boast that the English, the Scotch, the AVelsh, 
the Danes, the 5>wodos, and the Norwegians wore his subjects ; and he was called 
the “ King of Six Nations.” Throughout Europe he was looked upon as the greatest 
of modern sovereigns. Conrad the emperor, who claimed to be the rcjircsentativc 
of the imperial Caisars, and suiircme head of the Christianised and holy Ivuman 
empire, might make a show of prouder titles, but in extent of real dominion, in 
wealth and power, Conrad was as nothing compared with Canute, the descendant 
of the jiiratcs of Denmark. The ability, the energy, the industry, which could keep 
such vast and distant conn tries together, and bring so many barbarous, warlike, and 
ciaiel people v'ithiii the ])ale of Christendom, must have been altogether extraordinary. 
The disseverance which immediately followed his ileath is a proof that the union 
depended on the personal character afid genius for govcnimbnt of t^iuutcthc Croat. 
Ill England he hail the rare ait and happiness to make a conquered i»eoplc forget 
that they had been conquered, and that he was a. conqueror and an alien. AVhen 
the first ciiiel excesses wore over, and when liis throne Avas established in peace, 
the Anglo-Saxons ai)pear to liavc ceased to consider liim as a foreigiu'r. ^flic cliro- 
niclcrs scarcely ever allude to his foreign birth : Avith them lie is “ Bex Nustcr — 
our King ; our King, just aud good ; our pious King,” &c. No doubt his accom- 
jdishments as a poet in the Anglo-Saxon language aidi'd in bringing about this 
advantageous and rare result, Avhich must have been further iiromoted by his 
rcvorciieo for the old Anglo-Saxon laAv.s, by his zeal for the Christian religion, aud 
by his exceeding liberality to the Anglo-Saxon church. 

It Avas after his return from Borne and Avhen he Avas in Die plenitude of his 
power, that tlic following universally knoAvii incident is related of him and his 
flattering courtiers. One day, disgusted Avith their extravagant adulations, ho 
determined to read these courtiers a practical lesson. lie caused his golden throne 
to be placed on the v'crgc of the sands on the sea-shore as the tide was rolling in 
v/ith its resistless might, and putting his jowellod crown upon his head, and seating 
himself upon the throne, he addre.^sed the ocean, and said — “ Ocean ! The land 
on wliich I sit is mine, and thou art a part of my dominion ; thercforiM'iso not, 
but obey my commands, nor pre'aimc to wet the edge of my royal robe,” He sat 
for s^rnc time siWit with his eyclixed on the broad water as if e.\'])ecting obedience ; 
but the sea rolled on in us immutable course, sueccedinjj waves bioke nearer and 
nenrev to his feet, tlie spray ilew ifi liis face, j^nd at length the skirts of his garnu'iit 
Averc wetted and his legs were liittliod by the waves. Then, rising and turning to 
his flatterers, Canute said — -'“Confess now how fr'-^olons and vain is the might of 
an c<arthl}»'king compared to that Grea* Power who* rules the elements, and says 
unto the oe(*an, Thus far shalt thou go and nofarthq” I” The monks conclude the 
epilogue by saying that he fortiiAvith took off his crown, and depbbiting it m tlic 
cathedral of AViiichcstcr, never wore it again. 
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20.-EARL GODWIN. Rev. J, Whiik. 

[Tn gi\ing the first of a scries of Dramatic Scenes from Eiiglisli History, trntlcn erprcssiif 
/or this' work, the Editor desires to prefix a few observations as to tlie genernl purpose, Votli 
of the original and the selected scenes. Coleiidge has a fine poetical dreani of the advan- 
tages of rendering our National History popular through the sta-i' “In ni} happier da\s, 
while I had yet hope and onward-looking thoughts, I planned an historical drama of King 
Stejdien, in the manner of Shakspere. Indeed, it would be desirable that some man of 
dramatic genius should dramatize all those [reigns j omitted by Shakspere, as fai- down as 
Henry All. Perkin Warheck would make a most intcTesting drama. A f»ov sci.'iKiS of Alar- 
low’e's Edward IT. might be preserved. • * * • It would be aline national cu'>toni to 

act such a series of diamatic histoiies in orderly succession, in 1 lie yearly ('liristuias holi 
da}s; and could not hut tend to counteract that mock cosmopolitism which iimlcr a positive 
term really implies nothin*^ but a negation of, or« inditferencc to, the particular love of 
country.” 

That “ some man of dramatic genius should dramatize all those reigns omitted by Shnk- 
spere,” is, the Editor fears, a vain hope. That managers of our theatres shoulil “act such 
a series of dramatic histories in ordeily succession, in the yearly Cliristmas holidays,” is 
scarcely to l>e oxpectiMl, cmmi if they had the dramas at hand to act. Put it is possible that this 
heautiful jlliision of Colernlgo may 1)0 lealiziMl to a limited extent, h} collecting together a series 
of historical srr.NES “ m orderly suceession.” The real diHiciilty m fully canning such a series 
througli tlie hisLorv ul Ihigland, before and after the reigns to vvhi(‘li SliaKspeie has given an un- 
fading lustre, consists in the painful iiifeiiorit} of most of our histoiiciil dramatists, ascornparod 
with Shakspere, rather than iii the total want of dramas having relation to those reigns which 
h(‘ has not touched. AVe chieliy allude to the dramatists after the Restoration — the poiMs of 
the so called Augustan age, who saw llu^ value of English historical subjects, but dealt with 
tliem 111 a prosaic spirit. Diydeii and Jtowa*, we fear, are scareelv cxecplions; the revival of 
Hughes, or RynuT, or Ravenscroft, or A. Hill, or Rancroft, Loul Orrery, or A. IMuIlips, or 
Ciownc, or Jcrmiigham, or Ranks, or Piooke, vv'oiild not ho a piopilious advent foi jioeti v or 
l-alrioliMii. Put although, us a whole, no exi'^ting diama (perhaps vvjtli the cxcejition of 
jMarlowe’s Edward II. considerahly altered) could take the highest rank in such a sinies of 
dramatiii In'otoiies as (’oloridge conlempluted, tliei'C uio some which supply detached Semu's 
of great merit, and which may he selected to exhihit some continiioiis pictures of English 
histoiy. The wonderful smies ofliistories which Shakspoio has left us of the “ division, and 
dissi'iition of the renowned houses of Lancastei and Amrk,” — a senes written, mo-,t pioliahlj', 
uiioii a plan of connexion, Vas no gaps to be tilled up. Eor nearly , a hundri'd vears tlie 
course of events rolls on in almost iiiihroketi siicci'sMon, exlnhilnig tliC most stiikiny actions 
and characteis which our history can supply. Put even in a scdection of Scenes from other 
di Jimatn ]jncts of various periods, ^^ipcrfcct as it may be, the true life of histoiy may bt* pre- 
served ; and the end may he steadily’ kept in view which Coleridge has described us tne (’ 1 ih;f 
object of the histoilcii^ drama vvhicii Shaksimrc realized, — “that of fiimiliari/ing the peojile 
to th(‘ great nn|nes of their country, and thereby of exciting a steady patriotism, a love of 
just liberty, and a respect for all those fundamental institutions of social life which hinj men 
together.” ^ 

'J'lie Editor will necessarily have obligations to recent historical pla>s, without whi-di tliis 
*• dcctioii would he somewhat meagre. These aflord some Scenes, which, in many ot llic 
cssenlials of poetry, mo> ho placed, without disadvantage, side by side with passagi s i'lom 
t'he earlier dianiatists. The nature of this work, as well as the Editors n'spect for tlie lights 
of literary property, w ill prevent him abusing the privilege of (jiiotation from thes (3 sources. 

In the orujinul Scenes he has the especial aid of his friend the Rev. .Iamjos WiiiTE, Irom 
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one of wliose dramas an extract has been ^iven in “ Half Hours with the best Autliors.” The 
subjects which will be thus treated, arc chiefly those wliieli ha\e been passed over by dramatic 
Avriters of adequate pow'er, or wholly neglected. These new passages will aim at conveying 
the brood historical truth in a picturesque form.] 

Hardicanute, son of Canute the Great and Emma of Normandy, died in 1042, 
leaving Edward Atheling, hia half brother, — afterwards known as Edward the Con- 
fessor, heir to the English crown. At this time almost all the wealth and power 
of the kingdom were in the hands of Earl Godwin and his sons. Little was wanted 
to their ambition but the name of king ; and E<lward who wai of a weak and 
superstitious character, would willingly have resigned his pretensions and immured 
himself in a monastery. But opposition was made to Godwin’s designs by some 
of the othqr nobles, (particularly by Lcofric, Earl of Mercia), and ho suddenly 
changed his plans. When Edward sought an interview, on Hardicanute’s death, 
and begged his protection, and license to depart for Norinandy, whore his youth 
had been passed, — the English Earl insisted on his taking possession of his inherit- 
ance, and promised to support him against all enemies, on condition that he would 
many his daughter, Edith the Fair, and so become connected with his family. This 
agreement was fulfilled, and Edward mounted the throne. 


A Hall in GodwiWs Jloxisc. A crowd of his adherents — Harold^ Leofric, Thurkell^ 

Godwin. 

The passing hell is heard — it stops, 

Godwin. So sleeps the king ; the last of foreign kings ! 

The Lane shall sqw.'eze no more the English grape 
Into his cup. In ll ardicanute’s tomb 
Lies English slavery, never on this soil 
To plant its pcstilental foot. 

Thurlcell. Amen ! 

Godwin. Who speaks the word ? 

Thurl'cll. Thurkcll the Lane!’ 

Godwin. And you, — 

'■ With yDur wild locks still powder’d by the salt 
Of Baltic waves, and your rough throat still dry 
With pir&tc shouting, join you in ^ur pray’r ?• 

Thurlcell. Aye ; for the Baltic wave that dashed its foam 
Among t‘hesc locks is long since sunk to "cst ; 

••■The pirate cry has ceased ; I have a homcf 
On English ground ; the land that gives jgic food 
Is all I own for country. Lane no more 
I’m English all, and so — God .save the Earl ! 

Adherems. The carl ’ the earl ! G'^d save the English carl ! 

Godwin. You’re silent €jcofric ; has your heart grown cold 
To Godwin ] 

Leofric. There is not a pulse in it all 
That thrills not like a harp-string at the name. 

Honour I owe you ; gratitude I owe ; 

Respect and truest service — but no more. 
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Godwin. Well man, they’ll do till we make further claim — 

I heard no words that took a higher flight 
TJiaii blessings on my head ; and you are silent. 

;My fair-hair’d Harold, Leofric is your friend 

But not your father’s friend. He shared your sports 

From boyish days. # He has kept by your reeking side, 

AVhen your hot chargor shook the Norsemen’s lines 
Swept the same seas with you, with emulous flag ; 

Drank with you, sung with you, laughed and frowned as }'ou did ; 
And now ho grudges to these grizzling locks 
A blessing, — a poor blessing. 

fjeofric. Oh not so ! 

Harold, I need not these a])pcaling looks, — 

Nor memory of our old companionshij^, 

Nor the dear household thoughts that nestle here 
Like building :?wallows when their flight is done — 

Nor voice of the past ; nor future hope, but thus 
On bended knee, with hand held up to heaven, 

Ood bless Earl Oodwin, — guard of the English throne ! 

Thurkell. Ouard of a few crossed sticks and a plaiii board 
( lovered with red brocade, — a noble State ! 
fTf'avcn send a joiner, for the poor old chair 
Is rickotty grown. 

Leofric. It gi'ows to nobleness 

When justice fills it. English Edward lives 
Sou of our English Ethelred, with blood 
llipen’d to redness in the veins of Kings, 

Siueo Flla’s forehead throbb’d beneath the c.'own. 

Harold. A likely king, if dancing earn'd a throne. 

AVliy man this scented, feather’d popinjay 
Scarce knows the stiff old Saxon for a king. 

But clips ill French ; — a mongi’cl tongue it is — 

Fit but for woman’s lips to gossip with. 

^ Leofric. He’s rightful lord, dear Harold — 

Harold. He a lord ! 

A lady he is, — for, never a beard- has he — 

Or a lean friar, for after trying an hour ^ , 

Tti pinch his waist, and step Jhi hi.s toe ])oint3 

Like his French kinswomen, — down lie’ll fall in ashes . 

And lie all night before a niche in a wall-- 
Tlieii forth he’ll trip again, with paint on his cheeks. 

And if you show him A shield of stout old brass, 

Dinted witHi Scottish blows — mercie ! cpioth he, 

ThcfTe ugly dints have spoilt a looking glas.s ; 

And then he combs his hair, and from his liaud 
Bulls he a glove, thin as a gossamer, * 

And look, says he, how brown this hand hath grown 
When its as white' as milk. Be king who like.s 
I’m subject of a man ! 
leofric. 

* l*m true to Edward. 


Be false who likes 
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Harold {with dignity). ^ Earl of Mercia ! 

I pray you, weigh the matter of my speech ; 

The manner was too light in such a cause, 

And used in freedom of the love that bound us — 

I thought that bond was stronger than it seems. 

L^ofric. A coward’s tongue grows bold In a king’s service. 

Harold. And a friend’s cold. 

Leofric. Affection has no place 

When duty bars the door and guards the threshold. 

Harold. Look yoi\ Earl Leofric, a poor scholar am I, 

And having never passed to foreign courts, 

Nor listed Norman poets, or sage men, 

I’m deaf to figures of speech, and never can tell 
Iv^hethcr a fiddle be in tunc or not ; 

But this I know; that if fhis realm of England i. 

Claims for its king, the man that fits her best, — 

'Whoe’er he be — knight, peasant, prince or earl, 

This sword sliall be his fence ’gainst all the world, 

And shall break down the gate that duty bars, 

And cross the thresliold it pretends to guard. 

Leofric. There may be swords as true of steel as your's. 

And arms as strong — I’ve cleft a Norseman’s helm 
As deep as Harold. 

Harold. ’Twas of softer metal 

Tlian Harold’s helmet if the sword you vaunt 
Cleft it an inch o’ the crest. 

Godii'itU ^ Harold — for shame — 

Leofric — my sons — I think I’ve calletl you so 
Ere now ; and Leofric smiled to hear the word. 

"What ! — foolish boys, — if Edith heard the brawl, 

’Twould bring a frown on her fair brow, for both 
Are very dear to her ; aye, and to me — 

Come, come, shake hands, shake hands ! » 

Harold. From a true heaii; 

Comds this true grasp, my brother — 

Adhcjnents. ^ Godwin ! Godwin ! 

To the throne Godwin ! to the Eirone, to the throne. 

Leofric — [drops Harold's hand, 

I cannot strain your hand, jince from *l|s clasp 
Comes music so ill omen’d. 

Harold. , ’Tis a tune , ' 

To dance to tho’ the floor wore wrapt in fire — 

But keep your grasp till on some other field 
I answer it with mine ! « 

(rodwiti. Chafe not, son Harold, 

He who would bend the bow must hold his breath — 

Go, Leofric, go in peace. Leave as unsaid 

What has been said, unheard what has been heard — 

Find Edith in the garden bower she raised 
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When summer brought the flowers, and you gave liclp 
To train the honeysuckle round it — go. — 

Jlarohl. And tell her she is Harold’s sister, carl, 

And (iiodwin’s daughter. 

Leofric. More than all to me 

Pure soul’d and true of licartto land and king. [Exit, 

Godwin. Earls ! Eranklins, and true friends ! if we have won 
By honest toil and a stout English siiirit 
A foremost place in your brave English breasts, 

I pray you give your love some breathing .space 
Nor urge it hotly into untried ways, 

Take slot-hounds that outrun the game they’d follow. 

Call back your words, till, in a mounting tide 
They clasp the shore, back’d by innumerous wavc.s 
.Sent landward by the great and rous’d up sea ; — 

Then if old iJodwin’s name has the, home clang 
Of a well-known sweet tune, — why, sing it sirs, 

And one rough voice shall join you in the chorus. 

Adherents. Godwin! Godwin! — We shall bo true to Godwin! 
Enter iin Attendant. 

Attendant. Edward the son of Ethelred makes request 
To see Earl Godwin. 

Godwin. (’oincs he mounted ? arm’d ? 

Attended 1 follow’d ? 

Attenda?i(. ►^higly, on foot he comes 

With but one holy pric.st to be his guard. 

Thurkell. ’(Gainst witchcraft, and the evil eye, and the spit 
Of toads ; and to cxorcc him of the hend, ' 

An excellent body guaid, a holy jiriest. 

Godnln. Jlush d’hurkcll, there's a corner of your heart 
AVhero Thor still swings his hammer. Leave me, fi’iends, 

T’d .see tliis youth alone. [Exaunt Adherents.] Bid him approach 
And leave that holy i^riest out'^ide the gate. Attendant. 

dlis reverence has a trick to raise the devil 
As well as lay liim. 

Enter Ed*'ard. ^ 

Edward. You will .save my life, , 

Godwin, T know you will ; Air tho’ your eye 
Glows sometimes with hot fire, it soon subsides 
Into the gentle warmth of kindliness. 

Godwin. AVho tlircats your life. Prince Edward ? * 

Fnb'^ard. * Oh ! not so 

Call me ftot prince, ’Jjs that which brings the peril, 

It *18 no fault of mine I’m Ethclrcd’s son, 

And on my knee I jiray you to your guard 
Take me I^arl Godwin! Godwin, likift the cry 
Of sentinels on a beleaguer’d wall 
Is on all tongues; so let me lead the life 
I’ve led so long, ere Hardi Canute died. 

Godwin. What life wa.s that 1 I thought that royal blood 
Gave iiiounting thoughts. 


P 
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Edward. I led a peaceful life ; 

I pray’d in cells whene’er the' abbot gave leave ; 

And dress’d mo in the robes of holy church ; 

And counted beads ; and knelt at every shrine j 
And hoped one day, if I were worthy found 
To rise to be a monk. 

Godwin. And knew, the while, 

That o’er your head hung by the golden chain 
Of right and law this glorious English crown ? 

Edward. Aye ; but no right nor law, the abbot said 
Could make it mine , for that all earthly crowns 
Lay on St. Peter’s holy shrine at Rome, 

To be thence lifted on the anointed brows 
Of such as Peter loved. 

^Godwin {apart) A crowned monk 

Woul<l 23oorly fill the Brctwnld’s rocky throne i 
Or h(3ld King Offa’s sword in priestly hand. 

Have you seen Mercian Lcofric ? 

Edward. No, my lord ; 

He flew Ids hawks last year on sackcloth day, 

A lid grudges ransom to the abbey at York. 

I shun him till he soothes our angry mother. 

Godwin {apart) Why, though he carried in effeminate hand 
The sceptre ; and on feeble lirow the crown, 

He might be like the image, gilt and jewcll’d, 

That decks the vessel’s j^row, looking in jiride 
On Its reflected form Avhen waves are smooth, 

But following lightest touch of steersman’s hand 
When tempest breaks its mirror. 

Edward. If ought else 

You’d have me do, say but the word I’ll do it ; 

Name what you’d have me be. I’ll be it. 

Godwin {mddenJi/ tahiiKj his resolution ) King ! 

You shall be king ! 

Edward. You mock me ! yon have jiower : 

They love you ; you have fought and conquer’d ever, 

Oh taunt me not that I am weak ! 

Godwin4- , Dread Prince ! 

For when I named that word thcre*fell on you 
An awe that bends the knee and shakes the heart; 

If round my name has gathered reverence, 

From thirty years of council and of Avar * 

And ’neath the aweful puriilc of your Statd 

You’d wear around yOnr heaH the close k^jit mail '* 

Of Godwin’s love, — there may be snowy hands 
To H/wist that steel into a pierceless gi:ard 
As easily as if the links wete floAvcrs. 

Edward. Oh sir, — if (iodwin is my shield. 

Godwin. Not so ; 

I said the hands were snowy, to whose art 
Your breast should owe its safety. In my home 
Has waxed to Avomauliood — and, tho’ my tongue 
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Steals from my heart the word — to loveliness 
A daughter, — you have mark’d her ? 

Edwarct. As a form 

Such as to holy saints in the old time 
Has been vouchsafed in trances, to foreshew 
The ecstasies of Heaven. To Leofric’s arms 
As to some haven girt with sheltering hills, 

The glorious bark witli all its priceless freight 
Glides stately on j and I but mark’d its course 
AV ith wonder at its beauty. 

Godwin. In hov heart 

Dwells nobleneKS, and if at Leofric’s word 
Slio’s scanted of the blood that fills a king, 

She shall give king’s blood to a race of kings, 

And Godwin’s grandchild, claim his grandsirc’s knee. 

Edward. dBut Lcofric, sir, , 

Godwin. I’ll deal with him myself. 

Give me your hand. You shall not see a frown 
On Edith’s brow when at her feet you place 
The majesty of England. Let us go, 

Leofric lias gain’d his answer . — {given place to Edward) — Humbly, sir. 

Ejceunt. 


2?,— THR DANISIllMENT OF (JUI)WIN. 

T)r. I-ArmsiiEnn. 

Eilward had spent not only his youthful years, which arc wont to give a fixed 
direction to the inclinations and the character, but also those of his maturcr age, 
in which the indissoluble bonds of love and habit Aold us even till death, in a 
country widely diftering in climate, manners .and language, from the land of his 
birth. The higher those intellectual enjoyments raised him, to which he could de- 
vote himself in the Icisu^’c of his powerful position, so much the more excusable 
and ])Owerful must be his conviction, that the participators in the sentiments which 
made him happy liad a ^c'laini to his entire confidence, ;ind to the support of the 
whole powV'r committed to him by the Almighty. On leaving the soil of his cdii- 
c.ation and his joys, the hearty greeting of the AVtst Saxon peasant sounded strange 
to Ills ear, and s[)okc not to liis heart. The rugged inanneis of chc Anglo-Daiiisb 
nobles, fj'om intercourse witli whom he could no longer take refuge under the 
p(‘aceful :iiv;]ies of a cloister, filled hin» with disgust, while tie' inde[)cndent spirit 
of tlie Anglo-Saxon clergy, who in language and through ancieia tiudition had ever 
be('n divided from the church of Home, appealed to the orthodox Gatholic Jittlo 
better t'laii damnable heresy. ‘Above all things, Falwaitl was anxious to mtroUuce 
Norman ecclesla^^tics into Ins ^imgdom, and through them to bring it into closer 
rclatit)iiship with the papal chair. Soou after his accession, the see of London be- 
coming vacant by the death of Bishop i'Elfweard, ho bestowed it on ilijbcrt the 
-Eranlc, a monk of Juiuieges, who is said to have shown jiarticular kiiiUness to Ed- 
ward in his days of need. A few years afterwards Bobeit succeeded Eadseye ni 
the tliguity of Archhishoj) of Canterbury and primate of all England. Other French 
ecclesiastics were appointed chaplains to the king, which post in tins as in othei’ 
countries may be regarded as the nursery of its future bishops. On one of them, 
named William, at the instance of Robert raid command of the pope, tlie sec of 
London was bestowed, although the king had already conferred it under Ins wriL 
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and seal on Rpearhafor (Sparrowhawk), and whose rich abbey of Abingdon li.ul been 
given to Radulf, a relation of Edward. Another Norman, named Ulf, received the 
bishopric of Dorchester, and thus all the best vacant benefices lell into the hands of 
foreigners, a state of things to which the English church had till then been a 
stranger. 

****** 

The nation, nevertheless, would hardly have noticed these innovations, and would 
probably have endured the gradual installation of foreign prelates, had n.*t the 
})owcrful tcmi)oral lords of the land found themselves aggrieved by the strangers. 
Of these Radulf, a nephew of the king, who had attended him on his return from 
exile to England, had been (probably after the banishment of Sweyn) invested with 
the earldom of Hereford. Many French knights had also attached themselves to 
Radulf, and resided in his castles, and some had tlicir own castles, as O.sbcrn, sur- 
named Pentecost, and 1 lugo. Mention is .also made of the castle of another French 
knight, Robert, son of Wincarc, situated to the north of London. The influence 
of Riidulf was considered all jiowerfnl at the court of Edv aid : the weak courted 
his favour, and presumed not to withstand any of his pretensions , and even the 
influenti.al abbot of Ramsey, prompted by the conviction of his power, w'as induced 
to surrender to him certain lands, the possession of which he coveted. The pow- 
erful looked on him only with ill-conccalcd rancmir. The refusal of Archbi^shop 
Robert to consecrate Spearhafor to the see of London had just excited the minds 
of the jicoplo anew against the Franks, Jind they looked with jeiilousy on the mar- 
riage, which shortly after took place, of Goda, the sister of Edward and mother of 
Radulf, v/ith Eustace count of Boulogne, called from his large moustaches ‘ Eustace 
aux Grenons,’ when the unwelcome intelligence of a fresh arrival of I’hankish visitors 
became public, and was received with mistrust and murmuring. The king’s brother- 
in-law, Eustace, api3eared at court with a stately retinue. On his return, having 
stopped for refreshment at Canterlmry, he proceeded on the way to Dover. When 
within a mile or two of the town, it was observed that he and liis men i)ut on their 
hauberks, and no sooner had they arrived than they announced their intention to 
quarter themselves wliercvcr it appeared agreeable to them. Against abuses in 
harbouring even the king and his followers, the townspeople could secure themselves; 
but to these Franks, who were regardc<l as a public nuisance, no one would act as 
host. One of them having wounded a householder, who resisted his attempt at 
entrance, was .slain by the latter ; wliereuiion Eustace and his followci's mounted 
thei? horses and made a general attack on the inhabitants, in which the householder 
above-mentioned and about twenty others were slain. ^ J\Iany of the French also 
fell by the hands of the townsmcjii, and many more wcri' wounded. Eustace him- 
self with a few of his people escaping with i^ifi’ciilty, went immediately to the ting 
at Gloucester, who on hearing tlicir version of Avhat had taken idacc, in Ins Jingei’ 
despatched Godwin to punish the townsmen for t ieir misconduct. But why should 
the' jiroucl and mighty carl, out of mere compliance \^uth the Avill of his weak-inimhul 
son-in-law, be the instnimcnt to punish his bravi? burghers for ^a deed which had 
called forth praise from every part of England, and thus degladc himself for the 
sake of the odious Franks 1 All the West Saxons shared in this hatred, for reckless 
insolence and rash violence had marked the cr^-ccr of every Frank in Eugkmd, In 
the neighbourhood of one of their ^newly-built castles in HorcTordshirc, pic)bably 
that of Pentecost, even the king’s vassals were exjiosed to their insults and violence. 
Godwin hereupon, with his sons, Sweyn and ilarohl, resolved to lay tlicir own and 
the nation’s complaints before the king, who hail appointed Ins wiiaii to assemble 
at Gloucester about the second mas.s day of 8t. Mary, for the purpos<' of siqipressing 
these dissensions. In the meantime Godwin and his sons had gathered around 
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'them at Beverston (By fcrcs-Btan) and Langtrcc (Langati’eo) a strong aiul well-ap- 
pointed body of follcjwers, by whose aid tho}’^ would probably ha\'c been enabled to 
extort compliance with their demands ; but Leofric, Seward, and Ihidulf had also 
assembled their forces, and it required great consideration and wise mediators to 
withhold the opposed parties from a conflict, which threatened the destruction of 
some of the most influential men of the country. Godwin and his sons were unaljle 
to justify their conduct to the king, whose car had been already forestalled by the 
foreigners; still less were they able to obtain their dc- iic, that Eustace and his 
men, together with all the Frcnclimen who were in the e.istle in ncrcfordshii’c, 
should be delivered into their hands. But threatening as the aspect of things was, 
Edward succeeded for the moment in re-estaOlishing tranquillity ; hostages were 
mutually given, and the witan appointed to meet again at London on the autumnal 
equinox. On the arrival of Godwin and his sons w’ltli their thanes and a numerous 
ai’iny at Southwark, they found the king surrounded by a formidable host collected 
from the earldoms of Seward and Leofric and other parts. Dishcaricned by the 
aspect of affairs, the Amy of the carls rapidly decreased liy desertion. By the 
witena-gemot pledges were demanded from all the thanes of Harold, Sweyn was 
declared an outlaw, Godwin and Harold were summoned to justify their conduct 
before tlie assembly. They demanded a safe conduct from the king and hostages 
fo)' their security, but on his demand placed all their thanes at his disposal, l^dward 
now commanded them to appear with twelve of their followers before bis council, 
for the purposes of defending themselves, when they again demanded hostages, which, 
though no doubt necessary for their safety, could not lie granted without ofleiicc to 
the royal dignity, and were consc(]ucntly refused, a safe conduct only for five days 
being allowed them, -Nvithiii which time they were ordered to lejivc the country, 
(lodwiii hereupon with his wife (jlytha, Tostig and his wife Judith, a daughter or 
niece of Baldwin, C^ouiit of Flanders, fSweyn and Gyrth, withdrew by night to liis 
estates of Bosliam and Tliorncy, in his native Sussex, whence, in a vessel hastily 
laden with as much gold, silver, and other treasure as it would conLain, they em- 
harked for Flanders. Harold and his younger brother fled to Bn.stol, where they 
found a sliip that had heen fitted out by Sweyn for his own use, on lioard of which 
they sailed towards Ireland. The king despatched Bishop Eldrcil with a force in 
jmvMiit of them, who, however, could not or would not overtake them, and they 
reached their destinatioii* in safety, where, under the protection of the king, they 
passed the 'winter. But Edward’s Frankish counsellors appear not to have been 
satisfied with liaving overthrown tlicir most powciful foes, and deprived him of his 
favourites ; they also prevailed on him to separate from lii.s wife Edith, wlio, liercffc 
of all her lands and treasures, was sent, attciit^ed by one fep,ialc .servant, to the 
abbey of Wherwcll, and there commiUed to the custody of the abbess, a sister of 
Edward. * * * * * , * 

The banishment of Godwin and his sons was connected with too many interests 
to he c^r' long duration, and they neglected no means of securing for theiAs^il^os a 
triumphant restoration. A shoi*t time before the occurrence of the abo\o-nientioncd 
events, a fleet of Irish pirates, consisting of thirty-six sliips, entered the mouth of 
the Severn, ifnd being aided by Griflith, king of South Wales, they crossed the Wye 
and ra\aged the neiglibonring country. El<lred bishop of Worcester, with a small 
body of forces, gathered from the shores oi ' Gloucester and Hereford, ^\e^.t out 
against them ; hut some Welch among his men, in violation of the oatli of lidrhty 
which they had taken, sent private intelligence to Griflith, advising him to make an 
immediate attack on the English. In pursuanco of this counsel, Gnllilh together 
with the Irisli riisliiiig on the little army of Eldred at the dawn of day, sle^v many 
•of them, and put the rest with fc ho bishop to flight. 
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It was probably in concert with Godwin and his sons that Griffith again invaded* 
the English territory, and laid waste the greater part of Herefordshire. In the 
neighbourhood of Leominster he was encountered by the people of the country, 
aided by the Normans from the castle, whom, after a considerable loss on both 
sides ho overcame, and returned with much booty to his own oountiy. Harold and 
Leofwino now sailed with a considerable fleet from Ireland and entered the mouth 
of the Severn, where they landed, and plundered many towns and villages in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon. In an engagement between their forces and the 
people of the country, the latter were defeated with great loss, including above 
tlnrty thanes. Harold then sailed round the Land’s End into the Britisli Channel. 
Edward and his witan now deemed it time to adopt measures ‘’or the security of 
his people, and caused a fleet of forty ships to be fitted out under the conunand of 
the carls Odda and Eadnlf, wliich wa.s, during many weeks, stationed at Sandwich, 
for the ]nirposo of watching the movements of Godwin. A day or two before 
midsurnrncr Godwin proceeded from Bruges to liis ships, sv'bieli were lying in tlic 
Yscr, below Nienpoit, whence he sailed to the coast of EngKhid, and ai rived at the 
point a little to the south of Romney. Here he found all the people devoted to 
him : the sailors (butsccarlas) of Hastings, tlic men of Sussex, Surrey and Kssex, 
declared themselves ready to live or die for him. The royal licet had in the mean- 
while s'lih'd in quest of him, but, after a fruitless cruise, returned to its station at 
Sandwich, and tliencc sailed to London. It was now resolved to jilace the royal 
fleet under abler commanders, but, during the delay which attended Ibe execution 
of this resolution, the seamen returned to their homes. The state of eiiibaiTassinent 
into which liis opponents were naturally plunged by these untoward occuiTeiices 
could not be unknown to (loilwin, whoso next visit was to the fertile Isle of Wight, 
whore having supjilicd bis fleet with ])rovisions, ho sailed to Portland. Here he 
was joined by his sons Harold and Leofwino. AVith their united fleets tiny now 
]U’occed(Hl along the coast eastwards, limiting their demands, wh(jrever they met 
with no hostile opposition, to the supplies necessary fur their forces, enticing the 
people, both landsmen and sailors, into their service, and seizing on all the ships 
which lay at Uoimicy, Hythe, and Folkestone. At Dover also and 8andwich they 
seized on the ships and received hostages and supplies, and thence directed their 
course up the Thames towards Loiuloii, till they arrived at youthwark, where, while 
waiting fur the flood-tide, Godwin treated with tlie tov nspcople, who were all 
favourably disposed towards him. Then passing tlirough the bridge, he arrayed 
botlnhis land and sea forces along the southern bank of the river, inclining his sliips 
towards the opposite sliore, as if be would lieni in the royal fleet, wliich consisted 
of fifty ships under' Edward and bis carls, who liad, moreover, a considerable land 
army, but all of whom were ill-disposed to fi^JiP against their own countrymen, for 
the sake of the foreign favourites. Goilwin and his party now demanded the re- 
storation^of their pos.scssions and honqprs, which Edward at first sternly refused ; 
but jlV'^ngtli, finding that his people were cxcitcil against him, and tlirough the 
interposition of Stigand, Bishop of AViiicbcster, witli other prudent counsellors, it 
was settlcil that liostages shoiHd be mutually given. On receiving this intelligence 
the Frenchmen immediately mounted their horses and fled, sonic to Osliern Pente- 
cost’s castle, others iioithwards to Earl Bobt -fs ; while Robert the archbisho}), 
AVilliam Bishop of London, and Ulf Bishop of Dorchester, with many followers, 
escaped out at the cast gate, and injuring many in tlicir flight proceeded to the 
coast, where at Eadulfs-iioss, tliey threw themselves into a crazy boat and reached 
the shores of Normandy, leaving behind the archiepiscopal jiall and other valuables. 
Bishop AVilliam was, on account of his excellent character, afterwards recalled and 
reinstated in his diocese. Pentecost and Hugo, having surrendered their castles,- 
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received prermission from Leofric to pass through his earldom on their way to Scot- 
hind, where they entered into the service of Macbeth. But archbishop Robert 
proved a dangerous foe to the Anglo-Saxons : he hurried to Rome for the purpose 
of ])referi’iijg bitter complaints, on account of his de])osition, but more particularly 
against liis successor Stigand ; and an appearance of right on Ins side was not with- 
out a prejudicial influence on subscqiuait transactions, though it operated most un- 
unfavourably for the Anglo-Saxons, in having cherished, if it thd not iiispii-e, the 
thought ill William of Normandy of securing the succession to the throne of Eng- 
land. At a great witena-gemot, liolden witlnmt the gate of London, (lodwin, as a 
inatti‘r of course, fully succeeded in establishing his own and his sons’ innocence 
of all that had licen charged against thim, whereupon they were received again 
into the king's full friendship, and restored to their possessions and honours. Queen 
]^dith was also reinstated in her former station. Of Sweyn we are informed that 
h(! died on his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whicli ho hiu\ undertaken 
a,s an atonement for murder of his cousin Biorn. The Krenchmen, including 
Archbishoi) Robert, both ecclesiastics and laymen, because they had introduced 
odious measures and widened the breach bctw^eeii the king and the family of 
(Jodwin, wore outlawed, wath a few' excc})tions in favour of some relations of tlie 
king. Thus was a complete reconciliation eflected, and the universal joy of the 
jieoplo must have convinced the king that his wx'ak partiality for Norman com tiers, 
and Norman customs and manners might inflict irreyiarablc injury on his kingdom. 

'^ * * * * * 

It may be regarded as a groat inisf(U*tune for England that soon after the resto- 
ration of traiKpiillity Godwin died, lie had laboured long and zealously, and felt 
that the close of his day was at hand. Ihs indisposition had been reniarki'd m the 
])receding year, and ho had retired to his earldom. On tlie second day of the 
iOaster festival, while sitting at tabic with the king at AVinelicstei*, he wai:) seized 
with a lit of apoplexy, and fell speechless to the groAnd. Jly Ins sons, Jlarold and 
'l-’osiig, he was borne from the apartment, and on the fifth day in gn^at agony 
('\])ned. By the Norman wi'iters, tho.^e deadly enemies of the house of ( lodwni, 
tlie tale w'as ])ropagatcd, that one of the royal ciiphearcis, wJuleiii the act of pic- 
seutmg wuue, ha]>|»cnn]g to make a false stej), sa\ed himself from falling witli the a:<l 
of the oilier foot, v,dieieuj)()ii (lodwm exclaimed, ‘’Tlius biothei heij).-^ biotliei. 

\T's,” slid tlic king looking on him sternly, ‘‘and had ^Mfred li\od Jk' might 
luive helped me.” Feeling himself called ii] >011 to assert Ins jjiiioi -'uee ol Tlie 
iniirder of ^\lfred, Clodwuii aiisw'CTCil, “ 1 know that you .su.s|)(a-t m * of >0111 hrothei '.. 
nmriler laiL may ( lod, wdio is true and just, not iieimittliis inor.^el of bread to 
(‘liter my throat without ehoking me, if your briMher sulfeied iT'ath or lUjuiy fiom 
me oi- by my counsel.” JJaving said this the king bh'sscd tlie bread, wliieh, on 
(lodwjii putting it into his mouth, instantly ehoked linn. 'ITius dal FuiMdeneo 
(‘\])o^< and punish the trait»r and murderer. Tins story scem> to h' ^ last 
attempt of the Nounau pai ly to avenge themselves on the lion's skin of ilieir 
dc'uil lost enemy. • Trustworthy and circumstantial accounts of Godwin's jteiMUjal 
(.liaracter .iic w'holly wanting, the authors who wiote a few yi'ars after his deatli 
being all 111 tlie interest of the Normans, or inoculatecl with then* mcvs. So 
intense w'as their hate of him tliat they coidd not aeknowledgo one of his merits ; 
while, (Tir the other hand, the Anglo Saxons would have borne and foigoLUn Ins 
laiJiiig.^, could they have hud him again to lead them to victory over Iheii Xoiman 
ojqiressors. IJis parsimony tow'ards churches that hud been pampered in (-ther 
nobles, lias undoubtedly contributed to bereave him of his duo meed of pnii.^i;. 
Elo(iiiencc in the national assemblies, activity and skill m public alfaiis, wcie the 
<pialitics acknowledged in Godwin, and which mainly contributed to his advance- 
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ment, though it was the iron arms of the warricr which, under Canute, first carved 
out the fame of the son of the “child of Sussex.” His grcat/)st glory is, that his 
interests were in general closely combined with those of liis countrymen. 


28 — HAROLD IN NOllAJANDY. Rev. J. White. 

INTKOniTCTlON. 

Earl Godwin had delivered his son and grandson to Edward the Confessor as 
hostages for his fidelity. These, the king had sent over for safe keeping to his 
kinsman AVilliam of Normandy. Harold was anxious, after the death of his 
father, to release his brother and nephew from the custody — almost amounting to 
imprisonment — in whicli they were detained, and for this purpose determined to 
visit William, with whom ho had formed a friendship during his residence in 
England a short time before. Accompanied by a gay and numerous retinue, he 
took his way to the ships, fiiid was driven by .stress of w^ealhor on the coast of 
France not far from the present Boulogne. There, with the inhospitable cruelty 
and meanness of tlie feudal character, he was seized as prisoner by the Earl of 
Ponthicu and set to raiisoni. 

AVilliam however heard of the mi.sfortune of his intending visitor, and by 
threats and promises procured his relea.se. On the arrival of Harold at Uouen no 
effort was .spared to win his assi.stancc to the designs upon England, which William 
already entertained. Among other devices to gain this end AVilliain offered liini 
the hand of his daughter Adela, and prevailed on him to promise that in the event 
of Edward’s dcatli ho would offer no opposition to his accession to the English 
throne. Harold held out his hand to make this jiromise, but care had been taken 
by the Norman pi iests to place, upon a tabic in the apartment, a basket filled with 
the boiic.s and other relics of .saints and martyrs. Harold, who probably had 
merely intended his acquiescence as a means of delivering himself from danger, 
was .struck with horror when he perceived the .sanctions under which his oath was 
given. It was the remembrance of this oath that weakened his resistance when 
the coiKpicror made his descent ; for the superstition of the time led even the 
.supporters of Harold’s cause to consider him under the curse denounced on 



William . . . Duke of Normandy 
Hauoj.d 

LanJ'UANC . . A monk 

Ernoys from the Earl of Bontliicu 

I’riests, choristers, Ax. i 

Adet.a . . . Daughter of William. 

Arc apartment Palace at, liomn, 

] I — Lanfra nc. ^ 

V^^illiam. I tell you, if I chained , ^ 

The wolf they’ve roused within rny heart, ’twould tear me. 

I cannot wear a mask, — I am no Priest. 

Lanfranc. You are a 8(^vrau, Sir, and may be King. 

WUlima. The old Ic.ssoii still, — and .still the selfsame bribe 1 
Have I not Icani’d the pric.^tly art of fawning, 

Concealing, courting? But how long will last 
This closc-mewcd iierching on a churchman’s wrist ? 

Lanfranc. Till the game springs. 

Williani. How often must it spring 
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And ’scape me ? England with slow, aimless flight, 

Lazily flayping on unwieldy wings, 

Tempted the stroke, — when soaring o’er its head 
Rose this proud Harold, circling round the 
To guard it from our swoojx 

JUtnf ratio {smiles). He hears the lure, — 

lie will be here anon. 

William. What use of words 

To one that to his lip can call a smile 
Lrimful of meaning, like the good Lanfranc ? 

You’re over hasty, priest. — Weave in your cells 
Nets, thick in the mesh, to catch the vulgar shoal ; 

Dig pitfalls for the careless ; mix strange draughts 
To sooth the watchful ; — Leave to a prince and knight 
To Avm the noble. Harold is my guest. 

And rich altd royal shall his welcome be. 

Lanfranc. Count Guido of Ponthieu gives fitter thanks 
To Heaven that sent him, than to scorn its bounty. 

^}/illu(m. A base, unknightly churl I 
Lanfranc. He guards his prize 

As ’twere some stranded monster cast on his shore, 

Uich in thick oils and aromatic balms. 

William. He shall yield up the prize, — or, by my sword, 
— Fit oath — fit instrument, — he’ll mourn the hour 
Tliat sent Earl Harold to his donjon tower. 

Lanfranc, You’ll fight to rescue Harold ! 

William Fight ? Aye, die 

Rather than leave him for an hour in diiyince ! — 

Half our csttitcs, nay, all this Norman land. 

Our crown — our name we’d rather cast away 
Than leave our guest unhonoured. — Have they come, 

Those Envoys from Ponthieu '] 

Lanfranc opens a door. Enter Envois, 

Jjiin franco* They have — They’re here. 

William. No greeting, till I hear what you reply ■ 

Harold of England, driven by Neptune’s rage 

Into your harVour, was unknightly seized 

Tho’ on his front he bore the sacred ^ame • 

Of William’s friend. IIiA^e you set free that call ] 

Enooy. No, Sir. Our master has some ancient.fcud 
To settle with his^ visitor. 

William. Not so — 

He is no visitor,— ^but foully stayed 
In his approach to us. Whene’er he left 
^rhe English shores, his foot, in knightly thought 
Trod on our soil, — his hand was grasped in ours ; 

Ho was ourself. Go, tell the maR you serve, 

Tho jailor of a noble — not his host — 

Ills feud is now with me. — Or if he is won 
With wealth, with counties, let him luune the price, 

Hnrold is worth them all. . 

Envoy. 


Beside the Aunc 
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Lies a rich strath, once in the Ponthieii bounds ; 

Our master claims it for hia crown again. , 

William. ’Tia his. What more? 

Eivmj. Certain arrears of rents 

Kept back by Robert, your great ancestor — 

William. Take them, — and multiply by ten what else 
Your master clamis , — but give me Harold here 
In safety — honour — ^as befits the man 
Who is my friend. 

JAUi frame. Pause, I beseech, Sir — 

William. No — I’ll not pause. I tell you. Policy 
Leaps sometimes safest when it plants its foot 
In what fools think profusion. 

fjanfranv. If you look 

Your Crace will see the smile that moved your soorn 
Sitting again upon these li])if.. — IMy Lords, * 

Ills grace will give you answer more at largo 
When half the hour glass sands have sunk to the end. 

Ej'eunt iinvo>/'<. 

William. Why, priest — knave — or whatever name you own — 

Lai franc. Both — either. P>y this humble garb I’m warned 

To endure contempt. 

William, And yet your eye-balls glow 

With ]»ri(le might fit a warhorsc, when the spears 
Are levelled and the cry is in his ear. 

La}fran<'. Clive them no counties — no arrears of rent — 

I sent a message by a barefoot brother 
To Guido of Ponthii^u to claim his prisoner. 

William. W^ell ? 

Lanfranc. There’s a bolt that makes no noise, yet slays 
Held by a feeble hand, of deadlier weight 
Than mounted myriads ; — ’tis the curse of Heaven. 

’Neath that black shadow piide dissolves in ram. 

Bonthicu is on his knee. — Harold is here. * Kci^. 

William. That ^iriestly voice — that smile — that tranquil eye, 
They quell mo like a moonlight among graves ; 

Like the great gulfs of the tremendous sea 

Which thiY I not to the tempest blow that shakes 

The upper waves to fury, and sends' down 

Ships in their bravery, — knight and burnished arms, — 

A nation’s strength ; — yet in J-heir suiiIchb ijepths 
Mo^’e not, but heavy cling around the globe 
And chain it to their will. — A dangerous filoiid 
This Rome, which grows our master in the end. 

Enter Harold. 

W olcorac at last ! the heartier for dek.y. 

JIarold. Double all thanks I ever paid before, 

And take them from my heart ! 

William,. What ! you ’ve not pined 

In Guido’s fetters ] There ’a a freeborn air 
About those English limbs, as if no chain 
Could bind them. 
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^ ^ Harold. And it shall not ! Chains from him 

A skij^ping foreigner ! If he had dared 
Tu talk eff chains, — you see these sinewy live, 

They would have clutclied liiin, till liis Frenchman’s tongue 
Had liowlcd for mercy — axe mescricorde I 

William ( smil^^s). It trips not as your tongue were native soil, 
But halts and boggles like a horse half swamp’d • 

In a Dutch marsh. Speak Saxon, noble Harold ] 

Harold. I do, and thank you, AVilliam ; tno’, by V lady, 

My thanks are elscwliere due. Two shaveling priests 
Broke prison bars, that might have stood unmoved 
By Normandy in arms ; — a word or two 
They said iii ("tukIo's car ; when, <piick ! begone ! 

T found myself with reverence helped to horse, 

Girt with a swoi’d, encased in silken robe, , 

A purse at^Jfirdle, and the two bald friars 
Crossing them, as J swore some l!nglish oaths 
At Guido’s baseness, — looking if I might spy 
A cudgel to requite his highness’ care. 

And lacking that, doubling my fist in rage 
To smite the villain’s ear. But ever they prayed 
And daimed mo as a waifand stray of the church ; 

A sort of fouudliiig taken to by the Pope, — 

And so I boro me like a Christian lamb 
And slow not Guido, — till it idcaso the Saints 
To bring mo to close reach of him again. 

WdUam. They wore my holy chaplain’s messengers. 
llax'old. I like not chaplains Avith more power than mine, 

I ’d strip tlicni of it all. * 

William. Ho is in vows 

Of poverty, and mccknes.s, and submission. 

Harold. Hang him, — 1 like not vows, that whet us more 
Tu gam what Nve abjure. ’Thas often chanced, 

AVlion laboiying with sharp aches from too much wine, 

I ' VC v()W('(l to abstain ; no sooner slips the vow 
Out of my lips, than — as its words were fire, 

And made a sandy desert of my throat, . 

Parch’d with hot winds — nothing can quell my thirst 
Put live times more tliai^ if 1 had nJade no vow. * 

T know it well. 

William. I trust, then, cousin, no vow 
Of love to me shifll make you turn to hate. 

Harold. 'I’ushf! ’t is of priests I spoke ; for you this hearf^"**^ 
Beats ‘as of old with love and reverence. 

^ Wdliam. And mine to you. Ah ! they were happy times 
When we went hawking over all that plain — , 

Its name escajies me — where th^ Druid stones 
Weigh in such mass upon the flight of Time 
That he seems moveless since a thousand years. 

Harold. Salisbury, — ’t is a ground to try a hawk. 

’T might task an eagle’s wing. 

William. And you remember 
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IIow chafed the gallant steed that* bore my child, 

My little Adola ; and how she pressed 

Ever for safety to your side ? Your voice * 

Soothing both horse and j*idcr ? 

Harold. I remember. 

William. She hath oft spoke your name since the report 
Of Ouido’s wrong arrived. You ’d scarcely think 
How fiercely she couM clasp her little hand, 

And beat the i)avemciit with her passionate foot, 

And ding hot threatenings from her licry lips, 

On the false traitor who retained her friend. 

Harold. Heaven send its blessings on her childish head ! 

I see her fairy form before me still, 

A lighter never trampled into rings 
The, green tops o’ the grass. 

William. You wrong her, Harold^ 

Two years have worn the fairy circles out 
And put full woman's weight upon her limbs 
And yet not changed her heart. E’en now she waits 
Our coming in her bower. — Come, see her, Harold. 

Scene 11 . 

A fortnight has passed amid the amusements of the Court of Rouen. Adda, h 's been 
compelled by her Father and Lanfranc to e.itorta promise from her lover Harold, 'nukr 
threat, if she refuses, of being ^^ent to a Convent. 

Lanfranc — A dela. 

Lanfranc. ’Tis nerdful, lady — that suffices. 

A dela. No, 

I will not play the traitioss to brave Harold, 

And wile from the fond heart what the strong will 
Would guard for ever. If he loves my father, — 

Nay, if he loves — T mean not what I say — 

But if he loves his friend, and in the truth 
Of his full kindness promises to aid 
, A strangci’ to ascend his native throne, 

Think it but words of courtesy, — the payment 
Of present gratitude, — ne’er to be pn:st 
Into the actual deed. 

Lanfranc.'' Leave the result 

To me — to Heaven — and to oiw Lord the Pope. 

* Adela. What makes the Pope Avith Harol/J ? Is his voice 
So powerful it can rcatih the walks of Home? 

Lanfranc. Rome’s walls receive the lightest whispered word 
That e’er left dying lips in farthest Isle, 

Or loneliest desert. Hai old’s, voice she hears; 

And your’s dear lady, as with eloquent lip, 

You •ask him to make promise of his aid 
To our gicat duke. 

Adda. And leave the path himself 

That leads to greatness ? 
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Lanfmnc. ]jiit to happiness 

Tlic putli i^s loft more free. The lirst of subjects 
Haply may load a life of sweeter joy 
With her he loves beside him, than if raised 
To a cold barren throne, — and her he loves 
Doomed to a Convent’s holy solitude. 

Adi'ht. Is that her doom \ 

Lanfranc. Who will not serve tli church 

In PriL'ce’s court, shall serve her in Nun's cell. 

i I see there is no mercy in that eye. 

(\i;:o me to Harold. 

La"i)fm)h\ Come ! 

Enter Harold. 

Harold. Eemembcr lady ! 

Exit "Lanfranc, 

Htrvld. That man moves ever Ukc a silent cloud, 

And c.'ists a shivering slnuhnv ; — but he’s gone. 

And there is suiishine where sweet Adela smiles. 

Aaela. How know you that she smiles? 

Ilaroht. I feel it, lady. 

Even V hen I look not on your face, the glow 
Iveaelies my heart; — as in June’s balmy days 
W know ’lis summer, tho’ the llowers aie hidden, 

And li\o but by ilieir fragrance. 

Advhi. Ah! kind Harold, 

How sweet are words of iiraise from honest lips ! 

[[(dolu [ meant them not for praise. Piaisc is but foam 
From sliullow streams, — Hie deeps hold stiy the iK'ail. 

Adel<t. And yet my father doubts what tiutli theio lies 
Witliin that nob’ heart ! 

/farold. Doubt it who likes. 

So Ad-'la doubts 't n(/t You doubt not, lady, 

How you have filled Ibis niche, like a lair saint 
J’liat 11 eve I leases the shrine. — We maybe rude, 

of hot Saxon blood, — and not so quick 
In valorous speech and trim built compliment, 

As scholarly Nor;nans, — but when once wo have said 
We love — that short, stout manly w’orej — we love, • 

Wh}', till our death we do it*. 

Adela. Other thoughts 

Como in to choke it. 

Harold. * Which be they ? 

Adda. * Ambition’s. 

Jiarolh. Not so ; w’C can aspire and love unchanged, 

As eagles seek the sun, yet gaze on earth. 

Adela. Soar not too high, dear Harold, or poor earth 
Grows to a speck — a point — then disappears. 

Say you’ll forswear all greatness — but your own — 

Say when this Edward gains his heavenly crown. 

You’ll scorn the earthly bauble he has worn. 

Harold. Who calls the circlet woven by England’s might 
. By name so vile I 
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Adela. My father — 

Jlarohh Let him scorn it 

Since ’tis a bauble. ’Tis to mo a crown, 

The sacredest of the cartli. 

Ad via. Farewell, then, Harold ! 

It may be doatli to say such words as thoso. 

Haruld. Heath— 

Adda. Aye, to both. 

Harold. What words of mine have power 

To bring such ill to Adela ? 

Adda. Her life 

Grows as your’s grows — and fades with yours. 

Harold (aside)- hfe 

Hangs then on William’s liking'? — As I thought ! — 

’Twas safer In the dungeons of rantlncu. 

Adda. You hesitate — Oh ! Harold, give your hand 
That you will aid my father in his aims. 

Will you not, Harold '? — he is Adela’s father — 

Youv’s too — dear Harold; — sjiy ymii’ll give your aid! 

Harold. AVdiy, what are oaths when given in guise like this, 

With a sharp sword within an inch of my throat I 
Adda. No, nut a sword, — a loving — trusting heart. 

Harold. Ah ! eyes like these shall never plead in vain. 

Add(f. Swear, then — 

Harold. Wiiai boots it swearing '? 

Adela. "Will you swear ? 

Harold. Ajq — that I love you. 

Adda. d That you slay me rather I 

Harold. That were false oathing. 

Adda. Lift your hand, dear Harold — 

Harold (lifts his hand) ''riierc — 

Adda. Foil will swear to aid my father’s claims 
To England’s throne, — say but the words ‘‘ I swear.” 

Harold. And it will please you, gentle Adela', — 

And smooth the furrowed brow of that grave [iriest. 

And wi,Ti Duke William ? 

Adela. All— all! 

Harold*' Then 1 swear.— 

r 

Folding doors open, and di^plag an Altar covered as if for Ma,ss. ChoriMers — 
Priests, tOc. Lanfranc i.. front. 

' Lanfranv. Ilea^ en and the saints have^ heard you ! If you change 
Or break the compact firmness of this vow, , ■ 

Earth, heaven and hell shall join to blast your name. 

A cune shall weigh upon your sword, — your arm 
Shiivel beneath it, in the ejay of batiic. 

Angels shall turn their eyes from off 3 ^our face, 

And love desert y’ou like a tainted thing. 

Such fate be his that breaks a sacred vow, 

Vowed where all Holy Martyrs bend the car. — 

— Earl Harold ! such the vow they witness here. 
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^ J20.-THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. C. Mac Faiu.ane. 

William was himting in the forest near Rouen, with a great company of kihglits, 
esquires, and noble dames and damsels, when a messenger just arrived from Eng- 
land accosted him, and announced the death of the C^^nfessor and the coronation 
of Harold. The bow dropped out of the hand of the Norman duke, and he stood 
for a space like one petrified. He then fastened and undid his mantle, speaking no 
word, and looking so troubled and fierce that none durst sjicak to him. Tlion 
throwing himself into a skiff, he crossed the Seine, and went into his palace, still 
silent. Striding into the great hall, he threw himself into a chair, and, wrapping 
his head in his mantle, he bent his body towards the earth. Tlie courtiers gazed 
upon him witli amazement and alarm, and asked one another in whispers what this 
could mean. ‘‘Sirs,” said William dc Jlretcuil, the seneschal, “ye will soon know 
the cause of our lord’s anxiety.” At a few words spoken by the ssneschal, the 
duke recovered from hjp reverie, removed the mantle from his face, and listened to 
one of his barons, who advised him to remind Harold of the oaths he had sworn, 
and demand from him the immediate surrender of the Confessor’s crown. 

Harold replied, that the crown of England was not his to give away. 

When William the Norman prepared to invade England (which lie did forthwith), 
he had reached the mature age of forty-two. Ho called to his aid not only Ins 
subjects of Normandy, but men from Manic and Anjou, from Poictou and Brittany, 
from tlu' (XHUitry of the French king and from Flanders, from Aquitaine and froin 
burgundy, from Piedmont beyond the Alps, and from the Ocrinan countries be- 
yond the river Rhine. The idle adventurers of one-half of Europe flocked to his 
staiidiird. Some of these men demanded regular pay in money, others nothing but 
a passfigc across the Channel, and all the booty they might make ; some of the 
chiefs demanded territory in England, while others smqily bargained to have a rich 
English wife allotted to them. William sold bcforehrAi(l a bishopric in Enghiiid for 
a ship and twenty men-at-arms. The pope gave the Compicror a holy licence to 
invade England, upon condition that the Norman duke should hold his fionquest as 
a fief of the church ; and, together with a bull, a consecrated banner, and a ring of 
great price, containing one of the hairs of St. Peter, were sent from Koine into Nor- 
mandy. So formidable an armament had not been c’ollectcd in \V'‘esterri Eui’opo 
for inanyAjentnrics. The total number of vessels amounted to about three thou- 
sand, of which six hundred or seven huiidreil were of a siqicrior order. When tlie 
expedition set sail, AVilliarn led the van in a vessel which Jiad been presented to 
him for the occasion by his wife Matilda : the vanes of tlie shi]) were gilded, the 
sails^weic of difiorent bright colours, the three libus — the ai ms*of Normandy — vrere 
painted in divers places, and the sculptured figure-head was a child with a bent 
1)0 w, the arrow seeming ready to fly against the hostile and perjured land of Eng- * 
Innd The consecrated banne*' sent from Rome floated at the main-top-ip^sJk^,This 
ship mailed faster than all thci^ost, and in the course of the night it left the whole 
fleet far astern.* Early in the nioa:ning the duke ordered a sailor to the mast-head 
to SCO if other ships were coming up. “ T can see nothing but the sea and 
sky,” said the mariner ; and thereupon they lay-to. To keep the »crew and the 
soldiers on board in good heart, William ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, with 
warm wine strongly spiced. After this refection the mariner was again sent aloft, 
and this time he said he could make out four vessels in the distance; but mount- 
ing a third time, he shouted out with a merry voice, “ Now I see a forest of masts 
^nd sails.” Within a few hours the rc-united Norman fleet came to anchor on the 
Sussex coast. At that particular point the coast was flat, and the country behind 
it marshy and unpicturesque ; but a little to the left stood the noble Roman walls 
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and other ancient remain.^ of Povcn.scy, and a little to the rii^ht the l)uld cl^Id and 
alopiiig downa of Hastings. 

Aa day dawned, Odo, JLlishoij of Biyeiix, a half-brother of Duke William, cele- 
bi’atcd mass in the field on a portable altar, and gave Ins benediction to the troo^is, 
being armed the while in a coat of mail, which he wore under his cpiscop.il rochet ; 
and when the mass and tlie blessing Averc over, he mounted a very large and white 
war-liorsc, took a lance in his liand, and marshalled his brigade of cavalry. William 
rode a line Spanish horse, which a rich Noimaii had brought him on his return 
from a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. lago in Galicia: he wore suspended I'ound 
his neck some of those relics uijon Avhich Harold had sworn ; the pride of the Nor- 
man nobility Avere formed in column behind him; and the standard blessed by the 
pope AA^as eari icd at his side by one Tonstain, surnamed ^^thc White,” Avho ac- 
cepted the honourable but dangerous office after two Norman barons had declined 
it. Belorc the onslaught, the Juke, from the hack of his Spanish steed, harangued 
the collected host, telling them that a great booty was la^bre them, and that if 
they could conepier this land, they should have it all in loth among them. Then 
Taillefei’, a gigantic Norman, avIio Avas minstrel, juggler, and ch.ampioii, spurred his 
horse to the front of the vain, and sung Avith a loinl voice the popular ballads Avlnch 
immortalized the valour of Charlemagne and lloland, and all that floAAXr of chivalry 
that fought in the great fight of Konccsvallcs ; and as Taillefcr sang he iierforincd 
feats Avith his sword, throwing it into the air Avith great force Avith one hand, and 
catching it as it fell Avith the other. The Normans re2>eated the burden of his 
.song, or cried “ J)ieu aide ! Dieu aide ! ” Tins aci'oniidishcd chamiiion craved per- 
mission to strike the first bloAV : he ran one Sa.von through the body, and thicw a 
second t<3 the ground ; but in attacking a third, he Avas himself mortally Avounded; 
and having sung his last uar-song, he crossed himself and was at tieace foi* ever. 
The Saxon host remained in their iiosition on the ridge of a hill, fortified by 
trenches and palisades : they jverc marshalled after the fashion of the Hanes, shieM 
against shield, presenting an imiienctrable front to the enemy’s lances ; and in re- 
s])onse to the “Dieu aide!” or “God is our help!” of the Normans, they shouted, 

“ Christ’s rood ! 'J’hc holy rood!” According to ancient privilege, the brave men 
of Kent stood in the fir.'^t Hue, and the burgesses of London formed the body-guard 
of the sovereign, and Avcrc drawn uj) close round the royal standard. At the foot 
of this .standard stood bold Harold, Avith his tAvo stout brotiier.s, Gurth am^ Leofwiii, 
and a few of the noblest and bravest thanes of all England. 

Many Avere the checks and reverses, and fearful the losses sustained by the in- 
A^aders. At one term the iiridc of the Norman cavalry Avcrc driven jiell mell into a 
deep trench Avhich hid been artfully covered over and concealed by the Saxbns, 
and in Avhich men and horses perished in great numbers : and at this disastrous 
moment the cry Avas sxiread that the duke him.sclf Avas slain, and a p.anic and head- 
long flight Avas begun. William, who.st hor.bC had bfcn killed, but Avho Avas him- 
self uTTnurt, mounted a fresh steed, got before the fugitives, and endeavoured to 
stop them, first by threatening them and .striking them Avith his .lanec, and then by 
uncovering his face and head, and crying, “ Here 1 am ! Look at me ' I am still 
alive, and Avifl conquer by God’.s helx) ! ” At la.st, near u^ion .six o’clock of the 
evening, Avhen the battle had la.stcd i^yne hours, and Avhen the sun Avas setting in 
the sea beyond the hc.adland of Beachy Head, victory alighted upon the proud crest 
of the Norman. Harold Avas shot through the brain by a random arrow, and the 
foe made a dash and hemmed in the spot, exerting thern.selves in the most de.spc- 
rate manner to sci/.c the royal Saxon banner. Robert EitzEi'iie.st had almost 
grasped it Avhen a Saxon battle-axe laid him Ioav for ever. TAventy Norman knights 
of name then undertook the task, and thi.s attempt succeeded after ten of their 
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nun^SrtJ* had perished. The Saxon standard was then lowered, and the consecrated 
banner sent by the pope from Romo was raised in its stead, in sign of victory. 
Giirth and Leofwin, the brothers of Harold, died before the standard was taken, and 
all the hill-side where it stood was covered thick with the Saxon dead and dying. 
William himself had lost not one but three horses that were killed under him, and 
at one moment he was well nigh laid prostrate by a blow struck upon his steel cap 
by a Saxon knight. 

Scenes of the most striking kind followed closely upuii the battle of Hastings. 
Before leaving Normandy, William had caused a mustcr-iull to bo drawn up, speci- 
fying the names and quality oi all his followers. The morning after the battle all 
tliose who survived it were drawn up in line, and this muster-roll was called over. 
To a fourth of the names no answer was returned ; and among the missing, who 
were all dead, were many of the noblest lords and bravest knights of Normandy. 
Tliose who had been more fortunate gathered round the Duke, and, with eager looks 
and their swords and lance-heads yet wot with the blood of the conquered, de- 
manded jiossession of Ihe houses and lands v^f the Saxons. A new roll was i^re- 
pared, on which were inscribed the names of all the noblemen and gentlemen who 
had survived ; and this roll was deposited in Battle Abbey, which, in the accom- 
plishment of a solemn -vow, the Conqueror afterwards erected on the hill which 
Harold had occupied and so gallantly defended. The high altar of this abbey church 
stood oil the very s[)ot where the standard of the last of our Saxon kings had 
floated. 

The aged mother of Harold, who lost three brave sons in the battle of Hastings, 
oflered its weight in gold for the dead body of the king. Two monks, who were 
allowed by William to search fur the body, Avcrc unable to distinguish it among the 
heaps of the slain, who had all been stripped naked by the Norman soldiery ; but 
tlic monks sent for a beautiful young Saxon lady to whom flarold had been fondly 
attached, and the fair Editha — “ the swan-necked” fV3 she is called by some of tho 
chroniclers — came to that scene of slaughter and horror, and went groping and 
peering with weeping and half-blinded eyes among the dead, nor ceased her search 
until she found the disfigured body of King Harold. The body was conveyed to 
Waltham Abbey, on the banks of the river Lea, a house and a country wdiich he 
had much loved wliile alive. IIcAvas there honourably interred, the AValtharn monks 
putting oyer his tomb the simple inscription “ Here lies the unfortunate Harold ! ” 


* ;10.— 13AYEUX TATESTnY. ’ C. Knight. 

The most extraordinary memorial of that cver^ful period of fw’ansition, which saw 
the descendants of the old Saxon conquerors of Britain swcpl from their power and 
their jiosscssions, and their places usurped by a swarm of adventurers from tho * 
shores of Normandy, is a worjc not of stone or brass, not of writing and illumina- 
tion more durable than stone ^or bras.s, but a roll of needlework, which rtC-SKftj tho 
priiicifial event#^ v;liich preceded and accompanied the Conquest, with a minuteness 
and fidelitj^ which leave no reasonable doubt of its being a contemporary produc- 
tion. This is the celebrated Bayeux Tapestry. When Napoleon contemplated the 
invasion of England in 1803, he caused this invaluable record to bo removed from 
Bayeux, and to be exhibited in the National ^tuscum at Paris ; and then the French 
players, always ready to seize upon a popular subject, produced a little drama in 
which they exhibited Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror, sitting in her lonely 
•tower in Normandy, whilst her husband was fighting in England, and thus record- 
ing, with the aid of her needlewomen, the mighty acts of her hero, portrayed to tho 
life in this immortal worsted-work. But there is a more affecting theory of the 
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accomplishment of this labour than that told in the French vaudevillo. The v/omen 
of England wore celebrated all over Europe for their work in embroiciory ; and 
when the husband of Matilda ascended the throne of England, it is reasonably con- 
cluded that the skilful daughters of the land were retained around the person of the 
queen. They were thus employed to celebrate their own calamities. But there was 
nothing in this tapestry wliieh told a tale of degradation. There is no delineation 
of cowardly Higlit or [ibjoct submission. The colours of the threads might have been 
dimmed with the tears of the workers, but they would not have had the dec]) pain 
of believing that tlieir homes were not gallantly ilcfended. In this great invasion 
and conquest, as an old historian has poetically said, “ was tried by the great assise 
of Ood’.s judgment in battle the right of power between the English and ^Norman 
nations — a battle the most memorable of all others; and, howsoever miserably lost, 
yet most nobly fought on the part of England.’* There was nothing in this tapestry 
to encourage, another invasion eight centuries later. In one of the conqiartments 
of the tapestry were represented men gazing at a meteor or nuct, which was held 
to presage the defeat of the Saxon llarold. A meteor had ajipeared in the south 
of France, at the time of the exhibition of the taj^estry in 1803; and the mounto- 
liank Napoleon proclaimed that the circumstances were identical. The tapestry, 
having served its purpose of popular delusion, was returned to its original obscurity. 
It had previously been known to Lancelot and Montfaucon, French antiquaries ; 
and Dr. Ducarel, in 1707, printed a description of it, in which he stated that it was 
annually hung up round the nave of the church of Bayeux on St. John’s day. 
During the last thirty years this ancient w'oi'k has been fully described, and its 
date and origin discussed. Above all, the Society of Antiquaries rendered a most 
valuable service to the world, by causing a complete set of coloured fac-similo 
drawings to be made by an accomplished artist, Mr. Charles Stothard, which have 
since been published in the ‘ Vetusta Monuinonta.’ 

In the Hotel of the Prefectifre at Bayeux is now pivsi this famous tapestry. 
In 1814, so little was known of it in the town wdicro it had remained for so many 
centuries, tliat Mr. Hudson Oiirney was coming away without discovering it, not 
being awaie that it WTiit by the name of the “Toile de St. Jean.” It was coiled 
round a windlass ; and drawing it out at leisure over a table, he found that it con- 
sisted of “ a very long piece of brownish linen cloth, worked with woollen thread 
of different colours, which are as bright and distinct, and {lie letters of the siqier- 
scriptions as legible, as if of yc.storday.” The roll is twenty iiicIk's broad, and two 
Imndl'od and fourteen feet m length. Mr. (Jurney has some sensible lemarks upon 
the internal evidence of the work being contemporaneous^ witli tlic (Jonqiiest. In 
the buildings portrayed there is nflt the the \»'ace of a pointed arch ; thei'c is not 
an indication of armorial bearings, piopcrly so called, which would certainly have 
been given to the fighting knights had the nccdIe'’*ork belonged to a later age , and 
the ^l^iriii banner is iiiv^ariably a cross Or in a border Azirre, and not the 

latter invention of the Norman leojiards. Mr. Gurney adds, “ It maybe rcmaiked, 
that the whole is worked with- a strong outline ; that the clearness and relief arc 
given to it by the variety of the colours.” The likenesses of individuals are pre- 
served throiigtiout. The Saxons invariably wear moustaches ; and William, from 
his erect figure and manner, could Vc recognised were there no superscriptions. 
Mr. Charles Stothard, who made the drawings of the tapestry w^hich have been en- 
graved by the Society of Antiquities, communicates some interesting particulars in 
a letter written in 1819. He adds to Mr. Gurney’s account of its cliaractcr as a 
work of art, that “ there is no attempt at light and shade, or perspective, the want 
of which is substituted by the use of different coloured worsteds. We observe this 
in the off-legs of the horses, which arc distinguished alone from the neardogs by 
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tTein^-of different colours. The horses, the hair, and mustachios, as well as the 
eyes and features of , the characters, arc depicted with all the various colours of 
green, blue, red, &c., according to the taste or caprice of the ax-tist. This may be 
easily accounted for, when we consider how few colours composed their materials.” 

The first of the seventy-two compartments into which the roll of needlework is 
divided, is inscribed “ Edwardus Hex.” The crowned king, seated on a chair of 
state, with a sceptre, is given audience to two persons in attendance ; and this is 
is held to represent Harold departing for Normandy. Tiio second shows Harold, 
and his attendants with hounds, on a journey. He bears the hawk on liis hand, 
the distinguisliing mark of nobility. The inscription purports that the figures re- 
present Harold, Duke of the English, and his r.ohlicrs, joiiriicyiiig to Doshani. The 
third is inscribed ^^Ecclesia,” and exhibits a Saxon church, with two bending 
figures about to enter. The fourth compartment represents Harold embarking ; and 
the fifth shows him on his voyage. The .sixth in Ins coming to anclior previous to 
disembarking on the coast of Normandy. The .seventli and eight co'nipartuients 
exhibit the seizure of llarold by the Count of’Donthicu. The ninth shows Harold 
remonstrating with Guy, the Count, upon his unjust seizure. 

The compartments from ten to twenty-five, inclusive, exhibit various circum- 
staiiccM connected with tlie .sojourn of Harold at the court of William. Mi. Stothard 
ha.s ju.stly oliscrved, That whoever designed this historical record was intimately 
aciin.unted with whatever was pas.sing on the Norman side, is evidently proved by 
that miiniti*. attention to familiar and local circumstances evinced in introducing, 
.solely m the Norman party, characters ceriauily not essential to the great events 
connected with the story of tlic work.” 'J'he twenty-sixth compartment reprc'scnts 
Harold swearing fidelity to 'William, Aviih each hand on a shrine of relics. All the 
hi.st()riaiis appear to bo agreed that Harold did take an oath to 'William to .suiiport 
his claims to the crown of England, wliatever might have been ilie circnmstance.s 
under winch that oath was extorted from him. The^ twenty-seventh comparimout 
exhibits Harold’s return to England ; and the twenty-eiglitli .shows him on Ins 
i(airney after lauding. 'The twenty -in nth compartment has an inscription purjiort- 
ing that Harold comes to Edward the King. Tlie thirtieth shows tlio funeral 
procession of tlnMlece.'ihiMl Ed wan I to Westminster Abbey, a band out of bcaven 
pointing to that laiilding as a nioiiumciit of Ins piety. The inscriiitiun says, “ Here 
the body jOf Mdwai’d the* King is liorno to the cliurcli of St. Peter the Apostle." 
The thirty-first and thirty-second compartments exhibit the sickness and deatli of 
the Confessor. The thirty-third shows the crown ofiered to Harold. Tlie tlprty- 
fouvth presents us Harold., on the throne, uuth Stigaiit the Archbishop. Then c.omes 
tlie com])aitment representing the comet alread^Y uieiitionod ; /pid that is followed 
by one showing William giving ordeift for the building of ships for the invasion of 
England. 'We have then compartments, in which men arc cutting down trees, building . 
.shif).-. di-aggnig along vessels, and bearing arms and armoui'. The forty-third lin.s 
an niseription, “ Here they draw a car with wine and arms.” After a ‘r;u»fpart- 
ineiit with Williain on horscb^Ack, we have the fleet on its voyage. The inscription 
to this recciuiits that lie passes the .sea with a great licet, and comes to Poveusey. 
Three otlier compartments show the di.sembarkation of liorse.s, the hasty marcli of 
cavalry, and the seizure and slaughter of animals for the hungry invaders. The 
forty-ninth compartment bears the inscriptiofi “ This is Wadard.” 'Who this per- 
sonage on horseback, thus honoured, could be, was a great puzzle, till the name was 
found in Doincsday-P>ook as a holder of land in six Eiiglit^h counties, under Odo, 
.Jiishop of Ikiyeux, the Conqueror’s half-brother. This is one of the circumstances 
exhibiting the minute knowledge of the designers of this iicedlowoik. The fittieth 
and fifty-first compartments present us the cooking and feasting of the Norman 
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army. Wc have then the dining of the chiefs ; the Duke about to dine, whilst 
Odo blesses the food; and the Duke sitting under a canopy. The fifty-fifth 
shows him holding a banner, and giving orders for the construction of a camp at 
Hastings. 

Six other compartments show us the burning of a house with firebrands, the 
inarch out of Hastings, the advance to the biittlc, and the anxious questioning by 
William of his sj^ies and scouts as to the approach of the army of Harold. The 
sixty-third presents a messenger announcing to Harold that the army of WilJiaiii is 
near at hand. The sixty-fourth bears the inscription, that Duke William addi esses 
his soldiers that they should prepare themselves boldly and skilfully for the battle. 
We have then six compartments, each exhibiting some scene ( f the terrible con- 
flict. The seventy-first shows the death of Harold. The tapestry abruptly ends 
with the figures of flying soldiers. 

We have probably been somewhat too minute in the description of this remark- 
able performance. If any apology be necessary, it may be bt^' t oftcred ui the words 
of Mr. Amyot, in his ‘Defence of the Early Antiquity of the Kiyoux Tapestry,’ 
which is almost conclusive as to the fact of its being executed under the direction 
of Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror (‘ Archaiologia,’ vol. xix). “If the Bayeux 
Tapestry be not history of the first class, it is perhaps something better. Tt (ex- 
hibits genuine traits, elsewhere sought in vain, of the costume and manners of that 
age which, of all others, if we except the i)eriod of the Keformation, ought to be the 
most interesting to us ; that age which gave us a new race of monarchs, bringing 
with them new landholders, new laws, and almost a new language. As in the magic 
pages of Froissart, we here behold our ancestors of each race in most of the occupa- 
tions of life — in courts and camps — in pastime and in battle — at feasts, and on the 
bed of sickness. These arc characteristics which of themselves would call fortli a 
lively interest ; but their value is greatly enhanced by their connection with one of 
the most important events in kistoi’y, the main subject of the whole design.” 


Ol.—BATTl.E ABBMY. C. Kntgitt. 

In MAGNO NAViaiO mare TRANSIVIT, ET VENIT ad PEVi:NSyE. 

Such is the inscription to the forty-fifth compartment of ' the Bayeux T.-jpestry — 
in a great ship he passes the sea, and conies to Pevensey. Tlic Bay of Pevensey is 
not ijow as it was on the 28th of September, a.d. lOGO, when tliis great ship sailed 
into it, and a bol(f man, one whoso stern will and powerful mind ivas to change the 
destiny of England, Soaped upon the strand, and, falling upon his face, a great ciy 
went forth that it was an evil omen : — but' llic omen was turned into a sign of 
gladness when he exclaimed, with his characteristic oath, “ I have taken seisin of 
this land with both my hands.” The ^hores of tne^ bay are now a dreary marsh, 
guai'filidrvy dungeon-looking to’svcrs, which were built to defend us from such an- 
other seisin. The sea once covered tliis marsh, and Vlie Norman, afmy came a nnlc 
or 30 nearer to the chalk hills, ^leyond which they knew there was a laj.^d of tempt- 
ing fertility. It must have been somewhat near the old Roman castle that the 
disembarkation took place, whose incidents arc exhibited in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Here were the horses removed from the shi[)s ; here each horseman mounted liis 
own, and galloped about to look ujxm a laud in which he saw no enemy ; hero 
were the oxen and the swdne of Saxon farmer .slaughtered by those for wboin they 
were fatted not ; here was tlic cooking, and the dining, and the rude pomp of the 
confident Duke, who know that his great foe was engaged in a distant conflict. 
The character of William of Normandy was so remarkable, and indeed was such an 
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'^elerfifent of success in liis daring attempt upon the English crown, that what is per- 
sonally associated with him, even tliough it be found not in oui' own island, belongs 
to the antiquities of ''England. He was a stark man, as the Saxon chronicler de- 
scribes him from personal knowledge, a man of unbending will and ruthless deter- 
mination, but of too lofty a character to be needlessly cruel or wantonly destruc- 
tive. Of his pre-eminent abilities there can be no question. Connected with such 
a man, then, his ]uirposes and his success, the remains of his old, Palace at Lille- 
bonne, wdiich may be readily visited by those who traverse the Seine in its steam- 
boats, is an object of especial interest to an Englishman. For here was the great 
Council held for the invasion of England, and the attcnqit was dotcrmiiK'd against 
by the peojile collectively, but the wily chief separately won the assent of then* 
leaders, and the collective voice was raised m vain. Horn intimately associated 
with the incmoiy of the (.Vmqncror is the Church of 8t. I^tienno at (?aen, which he 
founded ; and wlierc, deserted by his Aimily and his dependants, the dead body of 
the sovereign before whom all men had trembled was hurried to the grave, amidst 
fearful omens and the denunciations of one whom he had persecuted. The mutilated 
statue of William may be seen on the exterior of the same church. In England 
we have one monument, connected in the same distinct manner with his personal 
character, whilst it is at the same time a memorial of his great tniiiiqdi and the 
revolution which Avas its result — wc nii'an Daitle Abbey. When Harold heard — 

“ 'J'hat flue to ll.islynges was }(;uiiu‘,” 

he gallantly set forward to meet him — but with an uneijual fm’ce. He knew the 
strength of his enemy, but be did not quail before it. 'riio cbroniclers say that 
Harold's sjiies reported that there were more priests in AVilhani’s cam}> than figlit- 
ing men in that of Harold ; ami they add that the Saxon knew better tlian the 
spies that the siqiposcd priests Avere good mcn-at-anna. ]\[r. Stothard. in his 
‘ Account of the Bayciix Tapestry,’ points out, wntli reference to the figures of the 
Kornians, that not only are their upper lijis shaA^eit, but nearly the whole of their 
heads, excepting a [lortion of hair left m front.” He adds, “It is a curious cir- 
(Uiiistaiico ill faAauir of the great antiquity of the Tapestry, tliat time has, J belje\e, 
liandc'd doAvm to us no otlier rc'prcsentation of tins most singular fashion, and it 
a])pears to throAv a iicav light on a faet AvhiJi has ])cr]iaps been misunderstood : 
the repoit made by Harold's spies that the Normans Avero an army of priests is 
Avcll kno\^'n. I .sliould conjc'cture, from Avliat appears in the Tapestry, that their 
ri’seinblance to priests did not so mneli an.^c from the nj)y)cr bj) being sliaven, as 
fiom the circumstance of the conqilote tonsure of the back part of tlie hgad.” 
Maicliing out from llicii’^cutrciichod camp at Hastings, Lbo Xormaiis, all shaven 
and shorn, encountered the rnoustiyfdied Saxons on tlie 14t!i of October. Tlie 
Tapestry represents the Saxons fighting on foot, Avitli javi’lin and battle-axe, bear- 
ing tlK'ir sliields Avith the old British characteristic of a boss in the centre. The . 
NTnuans are on liorsebaek, *vitli their long sliields and their peniioned lances. 
Harold and his two brothev^ fell at the foot of their standard which t’-' ^diad 
planted on the liUle hill of Scniac, and on this .spot, Avhosc name Avas subsecinently 
changed Avas built Battle Abbey. It Avas not tlie piidc of the (Joiupieror 

ahuic that raised up this once magniricont monnment. Tlie stern nian, the hot 
and yiassioiiatc man, the man Avho took whaj he could get by right and unnglit, 

“ Avas mild to good men Avho loved Qod.'’ And .so ho built Battle Abbey. 

Bubert of (Gloucester has thu.s described, in his quaint verse, t)io foundation of 
Battle Abbey : — 

“ King 'William bithoiigt him ahoe of that 
Folia; that Avas follorne, 
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And slayn also thorurff him 
In tlic bataile biforne. 

And ther as the bataile was, 

An abbey be lete rcre 
Of Seint Martin, for the soiiles 
That there slayn were. 

, And the monks wel ynoug 

Fefled without fayle, 

^’hat is called in Knglonde 
Abbey of 13 at ail c.” 

Brown Willis tells us that in the fine old parish-church of Battle wus formerly 
hung up a table containing certain verses, of which the following remained : — 

“ This place of war is iiattlo called, because in battle here 
Quite conquered and overthrown the English naiion were. 

This slaughter liappcucd to them upon St. Ceelict^s ley, * 

The yc'ar whereof tins number doth an a>.” 

The politic Conqueror did w'iscly thus to change the associotion.s, if it were 
possible, which belonginl to this fatal spot. He could not obliterate the remem- 
brance of “ the day of liitteriie.ss,” the “ day of death,” the “ day stained with the 
blood of the bravi;” (^latthow of Westminster). Even the red soil of Seiilac \vas 
held, with patriotic siqierstiiion, to exude real and frcsli blood after a small shower, 
“ as if intended fora testimony that the voice of so much (.Uiristiaii blood here shed 
docs still cry from the eaith to the Lord” (rhilielmus Nenbrigonsis). This Abbey 
of Eiataille is uiKpiestionably a jilaee to bo trod with reverent contemplation by 
cveiy Eiigli.shmaii wlio has heard of the great event that here took place, and has 
traced its greater eonsequenccs. lie is of the mixed blood of the conquerors and 
the conquered. It ha.s been ^vntteii of him and his compatriots — 

“ Viulc in their port, defiance m their eye, 

I sec. tlic lords of liuinankind pass by. ’ 

II is national character is founded upon the union of the Saxon determination and 
the Norman energy. As he treads the red soil of Senlac, if his reformed faitli had 
n<;t taught him v.)ther\visc lie w^oiild breathe a petition forMll ilio souls, Ij'a.xoii and 
Norman, “that there slam were,” The Ereiiehman, whoso imagination lias been 
stirred by Thierry’s lueturcsquc and philo.sophical JiLstory of the Norman Conquest, 
will tread this grckiud wdtli no natural prejudices ; for the roll of Battle Alibcy will 
show' him that tho^'p inscribed aj^ the followers of the Com^ueror had Saxon ns 
well as Norman names, and that some of tluj most illustrious of the names h:i\e 
^ long been the common property of England and of France. Yet the sight of tliis 
place is a mortifying one. The remains of the nne cloisters have been tut nod 
mt«'.*.^Jj^..ing-voom, and, to use the words of the ‘ Cuide-Book,’ Part of the site of 
the church is now a ])arteiTe winch in summer exhilnts a fine cohoction of l^^lora’s 
greutest beauties.” This was flic very church whose high altar was ^Jcscribed by 
the old writers to have stood on the spot wliore the body of Ilarohl'was found, 
Covered wnth Tioiiourablc wounds in the defence >f his tattered standanl. “ I ’Jora’s 
greatest beauties!” Those wOio can look upon this desecration of a spot so singii- 
laiJy venerable witViout a burning blush for some foregone barbarism, must be 
made of different stuff from tlu; brave who here fought to the death hecausc they 
had a country which not only afforded them food and shelter, but the memory of 

• St. Ctilixtus, October the 14tli. 
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great'^nien and heroic deeds, which was to them an inheritance to he prized and 
defended. 

The desecration of 'Battle Abbey of course began at the general pillage under 
Henry the Eighth. The Lord Croni well’s Coiumissioncrs write to him that they 
have “ cast their hook” for the dispatch of the monks and household. They think 
that very small money can be made of the vestry, but they reckon the plunder 
of the church plate to amount to four hundred marks. AVithiii* three months 
after the surrender of the Abbey it was granted to Sir Anthony Browne ; and he 
at once set about pulling down the church, the hell-tower, the sacristy, and the 
chapter-house. The spoiler became Viscount Montacute ; anJ m this family 
Battle Abbey continued, till it was sold, in 1710, to Sir Thtaiias Webster, 
llrown Willis who wrote at the beginning of the last century, thus describes it 
in his day : — Though this abbey be demolislicd, yet the magniriconci* of it ap- 
])ears by the ruins of the cloisters, &c., and by the largeness of the hall, kitchen, 
and gate-house, of which the last is entirely iircserved. It is a noble pile, and in 
it are held sessions and other meetings, foi- tips peculiar jurisdiction, which bath 
still great privileges belonging to it. What the hall was, when in its glory, may be 
guessed by its dimensions^ its length above fifty of my paces ; pait of it is now usi'd 
as a hay-barn ; it was leaded, part of the lead yet remains, and the lest is tiled. 
As to the kitchen, it was so large as to contain five fire-places, and it was archc'd 
at top ; but the extent of the whole abbey may be better measured by tlu' coni- 
])ass of it, it being computed at no less than a mile about. In this ehuicli the 
(/^mqueror otlered up his sword and loy.al robe, which he wore on the day of his 
coronation. The monks kept these till the sujipression, and used to show them 
as great eui'iositics, and worthy the sight of their best friends, and all persons ol‘ 
distinction that happened to come thither : nor were they less careful aljout pre- 
serving a table of the Norman gentry which came into England with the (Con- 
queror.” 

.‘{o.—SPEECTlMS BEFOllE TFJK liA'ITLK OF lfASTF\(iS. 

AVAriMui’s Ariti()\’‘‘ l^Nor.Avn. 

IfAIlOI.D’S SiaCFCIl. 

“Sec, valiant war-frnmds, ponder he the first, the last, and all 
The agents of our enemies, they henceforth cannot call 
Siip’plics ; for weeds at Normandy by this in poreli(',s grow : 

Then conquer these would compier you, and dread no further foi‘ 

^’hey are no stouter than the Brut'*.>. whom we did hence (xile • 

Nor stronger thau tlic sturdy Daucs. our victory ere Avhilc; 

Nut Saxony could once containyor scarce £he world Ix'sido 
Our fathers, Avho did sway by sword where listed tliciu to bide : 

’Jdieii do not yc degenerate, take courage by descent. 

And by tlicir burials, iivU abode, their source and flight prevent. - 

Ye have in hand your eftuntry’s cause, a eoii(|uest they ])retend, 

Which (were ye not the same ye be) even cowards would defend. 

I grarii that part of us arc fled, and linked to the foe, 

And glad 1 am our army is of traitors cleared — so : 

Yea, pardon bath he to dejiart, that stf/yctb mal-content ; 

I prize the mind above the man, like zeal hath like event. 

Yet truth it is, no well or ill this Island ever had. 

But through the well or ill supi^ort of subjects good or bad ; 

Not Caesar, Hengist, Sweyn, or now (which nc’crthcless shall fail). 

The Norman Bastard, Albion true, did, could, or can prevail. 
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But to be self-false in this Isle a self-foe ever is, '' 

Yet wot I, never traitor did his treason’s stijiend miss. 

Shrink who will shrink, let armour’s weight press down the burd’ned earth, 
My foes, with w’ond’ring eyes shall sec I over-prize my death. 

But since ye all, (for all, 1 hope, alike aftected be. 

Your wuves, your children, lives, and land, from seirvitude to free) 

Arc armed both in show and zeal, then gloriously contend, 

’Jo win and wear the home-brought spoils, of Victory the end. 

Let not the Skinner's daughter’s son possess what he pretends, 

He lives to die a noble death that life for freedom spends.” 


T)i:ke ‘NVilliam’s SrEEcn. 

‘‘ To live upon or lie within this is my ground or grave, 

(My loving soldiers), one of twain your Duke resolves to have. 
Nor be ye Normans now to J^eek in what ye should be .-tout, 

Ye come amidst the English pikes to hew your honours out. 

Ye come to win the same by lance, that is your own by law, 

Ye come, I say, in righteous war revenging swords to draw. 
Howbeit of more hardy foes no jiassed flight hath sped ye. 

Since Bollo to your now-abode with bands victorious led yo, 

Or Turchus, son of Troilus, in Scythian Fazo bred ye. 

Then worthy your progenitors ye seed of Priam’s son. 

Exploit this business. Rollons, do that which yc wish bo done. 
Three people have as many times got and foregone this shore. 

It resteth now yc conquer it, not to be conquered more. 

For Norman and the Saxon blood conjoining, as it may. 

From that consortcdfSccd the crown shall never pass away. 
Before us are our armed foes, bcliind us arc tlie seas. 

On either side the foe Jiatli holds of succour and for case : 

But that advantage shall return their disadv^antage thus. 

If yc observe no shore is left the which may shelter us. 

And so hold out amidst the rough whilst they had in for lee, 
Whereas, whilst men securely sail, not seldom shipwrecks be, ^ 
What should 1 cite your passed acts, or tediously incense 
To present arms ; your faces show your hearts conceive oficncc, 
Yea, even your courages divine a conquest not to fail. 

Hope thcn«your Duke d(;th projihccy, and m that hope prevail. 

A people brave, a tcrreii Heaven, both objects worth your wars, 
Shall be the jirizcs of your prow’s, and i lount your fame to stars. 
Let not a traitor’s perjur’d son exclude us from our right : 

-"He dies to live a famous life, tlij^t doth for conquest fight.” 


3‘1.— INDUSTRY OF THE ANGLO-S.VXONS. 
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tUIRTCULTURK. 

The Opening of the year wms the time in ’which the ground was broken up, 
and the seed committed to the bounty of heaven. We cannot with any pro- 
priety assume that the seed was literally sown in the coldest month, although it is 
possible that the winter began earlier than it now does, December was emphati- 
cally called Wiuter-rnonat, winter-month. The Anglo-Saxon name of January wa(» 
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eqilally expressive of its fierce and gloomy attributes ; its long nights, when men 
and cattle were sheltering from the snow-storm and the frost, but the hungry wolf 
was prowling around the homestead. Vcr.stegaii says, “ The month which wc now 
call January, they called Wolf-monat, to wit, wolf-month, because people aio wont 
always in that month to be in more danger to be devoured of wolves than in any 
season else of the year ; for that, through the cxti-emity of cold and snow^, these 
ravenous beasts could not find of other beasts .sufficient to feed uiion.” There arc 
preserved in the Cotton Library some very curious dialogues composed by Alfric of 
Canterbury, who lived in the latter part of the tenth century, which were for the 
instruction of the Anglo-Saxon youth in the Latin language, ujion the principle of 
interlinear tran.slation ; and in these the ploiighmnu say.s, “ 1 labour nuieh. 1 go 
out at daybreak, urging tlie oxen to the field, and I yoke them to the plough. 1 l 
is not yet so stark winter that 1 dare keep close at home, for fear of niy lord.” 
(Turner’s ‘ Anglo-Saxons.’) AVe thu.s .see that the ploughing is done after the 
harvest, before the winter sets in. The ploughman continuc.s, “But the oxen being 
yoked, and the shear* and coulter fastened on, 1 ongbt to jiloiigli every day one 
entire field or more. I have a boy to threaten the oxen with a goad, who is now 
hoarse through cold and bawling. I ought also to fill the bins of the oxen wnth 
liay, and water them, and carry out their soil.” The daily task of the iiloiighman 
indicates an advanced state of husbandry. The land was divided into fields ; w^e 
know from Saxon grants that they had hedges and ditches. He was as careful, too, 
to carry upon the land the ordure of the oxen, as if he had studu’d a modern 
‘ I^ruck-Manual.’ He knew the value of such labour, and set about it probably m 
a more scientific manner than many of those who till the same land nine hniulrcd 
}('ars after bini. I^fr. Sharon Turner has given a brief and .sensible account of the 
Anglo-Saxon hu.sbandry, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ When the Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they came into a country wliieh liad 
been under the Roman power for about four hundred years, and where agriculture, 
after its more complete subjection by Agricola, had been .so mucli encouraged, that 
it had become one of the western granaries of the empire. 'J'ho Bnton.s, tlierefore, 
of the fifth centiiiy may bo considered to have pursued the best system of Jiiis- 
liaiidry tlien in use, and their lands to have been extensively cultivated with all 
those exterior circumstances which mark cstabli.shed proprietorship and improve- 
ment : small farms'; inclosed fields ; regular divisions into meadow’', arable, 

pasture and wood ; fixed boundaries ; idaiited hedges ; artificial dykes and ditches ; 
selected siiots for vineyards, gardens, and orcliards ; comiccting roads and paths ; 
scattered villages and laigcr towns ; with apiiropriatcd names for every spot and 
object that marked the limits of each property, or the cour ^ of each w ay. All 
these appear in the carlic.st Saxon clfaitcr.., and before the combating invaders liad 
time or ability to make them, if they had not found tlicm in the island. Into 
.sucli a country the Anglo-Saxon adventurers came, and by tlicso facilities to rural 
civil I'/atioii soon becaine an agiicultural people. The natn es, whom they dcsitrtTcd, 
eoiHj'iercd, and enslaved, bcaime their educators and servants in the new arts, 
which they had to learn, of grazing and tillage ; and the previous cultivation 
practised by the Romanised Britons will best account for the mimerous divi.'.ion.s, 
anil accurate and precise descriptions of land which occur in almost all the Saxon 
cbaiters. No modern conveyance could more accurately distinguish or describe the 
boundaries of the jircmises which it conveyed.” (* History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ 
Vol. HI., Appendix, No. 2.) 

FISHING. 

The great season of abstinence from fiesb, and the regular rcein reiK c through 
the year of days of fasting, rendered a piovi.sioii for the supply of lish to the 
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population a matter of deep concern to tlieir ecclesiastical instructors. In the 
times when the Pagan Saxons were newly converted to Christianity, the missiona- 
ries were the great civilizers, and taught the people how to avail themselves of the 
abundant supply of food which the sea offered to the skilful and the enterprising. 
Bede tells us that Wilfred so taught the people of Sussex. ‘‘The bishop, when he 
came into the province, and found so great misery of famine, taught them to get 
their food by fishing. Their sea and rivers abounded in fish, and yet the pco[)le 
had no skill to take them, cxcei:)t only eels. The bishop’s men having gathered 
cel-nets everywhere, cast them into the. sea, and by the help of Cod took three 
hundred fishes of several sorts, the which being divided into three parts, they gav^e 
a hundred to the poor, a hundred to those of whom they had the nets, and kept 
a hundred for their owui use.” The Anglo-Saxons had oxen and ,shcc[) ; but 
their chief reliance for flesh meat, especially through the winter season, was upon 
the swine, which, although jirivatc property, fed by thousands in the vast woods 
with which the country abounded. Our word liucou is “ of the bcceheii-tree, 
anciently called bucorij and whereas -swine’s flesh is now • iillcd by the name of 
bacon, it grew only at the first unto such as were fatted with bucon or beech mast.” 
As abundant as the swine were the cels that flourished in their ponds and ditches. 
The consumption of this species of fish appears from many incidental circum- 
stances to have been very great. Bents were paid in eels, uoundanes of lands 
were defined by eel-dykes, and the monasteries required a icgular supply (4“ eels 
from their tenants and dependents. Wo find, however, that the people had a 
variety of fish, if they could afibrd to purchase of the industrious lahoiirors in the 
decq'). Tn the ^ Dialogues of Alfric,’ there is the following collofjiiy with a fisher- 
man : What gettest thou hy thine art ? — Big loaves, clothing, and money. How 
do you take them ? — I ascend my ship, and cast my not into the nver ; 1 also 
throw in a hook, a bait and a rod. Suppose the fishes are unclean ? — I throw the 
unclean out, and take the clean for food. Wliere do you sell your fish ? — In the 
city. Who buys them ? — The citizens ; I cannot take so many as 1 can sell. What 
fishes do you take ? — Eels, haddocks, miunies, and eel-pouts, skate and lanipieys, 
and whatever swims in the river. Why do you not li-sh in the sea ^ — Sonietnnos 
I do ; but rarely, because a great ship is necessary thci’c. AVhat do you take in 
the sea 'i — Herrings and salmons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters and crab^, muscles, 
winckles, cockles, flounders, plaice, lob.sters and such like. v'-Jan you lake a Whale i 
— No, it is dangerous to take a whale ; it is safer for nu' to go t«i the ri\'C]’ with 
my ship than to go with many ships to hunt whales. Wliy ? — because it is more 
pleasant for me to take fi.sh which I can kill with one blow ; }ct many take uliale ; 
without danger, aniVthcn they get a great price ; but I dare not from the I'earful- 
ness of my mind.” Wo thus see that three centuries after Wilfred had taught tlie 
people of Sussex to obtain something more from the waters than Llio rank eels in 
their mud-i)onds, the produce of the country’s fislicry had become an article of 
rcgiilkt exchange. The citizens bought of^the fisheriiian as much fi^>h as he could 
sell ; the fisherman obtained big loaves and clothing from the citizens. Tlic 
enterprise which belongs to the national character did not rest satisfied witli the 
herrings and salmons of the sea. Though the little fisherman crepi along his 
shore, there were others who went with many ships to hunt whales. AVc cannot 
have a more decisive indication of tfio general i aprovement wliich had followed 
in the wake of Christianity, even during a period of constant warfare with preda- 
tory invadens. 

CLOTHING. 

The shepherd describes his duty in the Colloquy of Alfric : “ In the first part of 
the morning I drive my sheep to their pasture, and stand over them in licat and in 
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colA with (logs, lest the wolves destroy them. I lead them back to thcii folds and 
milk them twice a (Jay, and I move their folds, and make cliecsc and butter ; and 
1 am faithful to my lord.” The garments of the Anglo-Saxons, both male and 
female, were linen as well as woollen ; but we can easily judge that in a country 
whose population was surrounded by vast forests and dreary marshes, wool, the 
warmer material for clothing, would be of the first importance. Jbe fleece vliicli 
the shepherd brought home in the pleasant summer season was duly spun through- 
out the winter, by the females of every family, whatever might be their rank. King 
bldward the Elder commanded that Ins daughters should he instructed in the use 
of the distaff. Alfred, in his will, called the female part of his family the spindle 
side. At this day, true to thei’- ancient usefulness (the form of which, wc hope 
not the substance, has passed away), unmarricil ladies are called spinsLei’s. JJut 
the Anglo-Saxon ladies attained a high degree of skill in the ornamental work be- 
longing to clothing. The Norman historians record their excellence Avith the needle, 
and their skill in embroidery. 

* BREAD.* 

“ August they call Arn-monat, more rightly Barn-monat, intending thereby the 
then filling of tlieir barns with corn.” The amble jiortion of an estate was pro- 
bably compaiati vely small. The ])02iuIation of the towns was suiiiilied Avith coin 
from the lands in tlicir immediate vicinity. There was no general system of ex- 
change iirevailing tliroughout the country. In the small farms enough corn A\as 
groAvn for domestic use ; and Avhen it failed, as it often did, before the succeeding 
hai’A’est, the rolc-AA’ort and the green pulse Avere the welcome suh.^titutcs. IVheatcn 
bread Avas not in universal use. The young monks of the Abhcy of St. Edmund 
ate the cheaper barley bread. Tlie baker, in Alfric's CVdloipiy, answers to tlio 
([Uestion of “ What use is your art ? aa’o can live long without you “ Voii may 
live through some s^iaco Avithout my art, but not long nor so Avell ; for Avithoiit my 
craft every table A\ould seem cm^ity, and Avitliout bread all meat would become 
nauseous. I strengthen the heart of man, and little ones eouM not do without 
me.” Tn a iiieturc roiircsenting a <himcr i:)arty, some food is placed on tlu‘ 
table; but the kneeling servants offer the roasted moat on s[>its, from wliieli the 
guests cut slices into their trenchers. VVe smile at these [irimitive mauneis, hut 
they were a reiincmeiit upon those of the heroes of Jlumcr, who Avore their own 
cooks. • 

“ Bai’tocliis did hi-i dear fiiond\ will ; and ho lliat did dix^ire 
To olioer llio lords (come fiunt (roni ligld ) 1 (Hi a lilazing lire 

A f^roat brass pul, and into if a cle'e' ofinullon put, • 

And fat goal’s tlesli; Antonltdoii held, aaIuIo lu' ])ioc.'S cut 
Tt) roast and boil, right cunningly: linn of a Moll IV'I suine, 

A liuge fat sliouldei lie cut out, and spits it ’woiulroii^ lino. 

His good friend nuiAe a goodly fire; of AAdnch tlu' force once past, 

He yiid the spit loM'f luair tin* coals, to nniKe it brown at Inst. 

Then sprinkled it Milb sacred salt, and tool: it from Ibo racks 

•l, . ^ 

^riiis roasted and on dressor set, liis fiieiul Paliocdii-i lakes 
Bread in fair baskets ; Avliich sot on, Aelnlles bronglit the meat, 

And to lUvmest Itbacus took Ins oppi^seil sea 

Upon the beiurli : tlicn did he Avill In.s frienil to saciifice ; 

Who cast sweed incense in the fire, to all the Deities. 

Tims foil the} to tlicir ready food.’’ 

CijAeArAx'.s TiiAN.sr \rioN of the Ti.iau, Book ix. 

* An illumination amongst the Harleian Manusori^its exhibits to us an intei esLing 

(. 2 
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part of the economy of a lord’s house in the Saxon times. In the foreground ‘'are 
collected some poor people, aged men, women, and children, who are storing in their 
vessels, or humbly wfiiting to receive, the provisions which the lord and the lady 
are distributing at their hall door. It was from this highest of the occupations of 
the rich and powerful, the succour of the needy, that the early antiquaries derived 
our titles of Lord and Lady. The modern etymologists deny the correctness of 
this derivation, and maintain that the names are simply derived from a Saxon verb 
which means to raise up, to exalt. Horne Tooke, in his ‘ Diversions of Purley,’ 
maintains this opinion ; and our recent dictionary-makers adopt it. Nevertheless, 
we shall transcribe old Verstegan’s ingenious notion of the origin of the terms, 
which has something higher and better in it than mere word-splitting : “ I find that 
our ancestors used for Lord the name of Laford, which (as it should seem) for 
some aspiration in the pronouncing, they wrote Illaford, and Illafurd. Afterward it 
grew to be written Loverd, and by receiving like abridgement as other of our ancient 
appellations have done, it is in one syllabic become Lord. To deliver therefore the 
true etymology, the reader shall undemtand, that albeit we liuvc our name of bread 
from Breod, as our ancestors were wont to call it. yet used they also, and that most 
commonly, to call bread by the name of Hlaf, from whence we now' only retain the 
name of the form or fashion wherein bread is usually made, calling it a loaf, whereas 
loaf, coming of Hlaf or Laf, is rightly also bread itself, and was not of our ancestors 
taken for the form only, as now wc use it. Now was it usual in long foregoing 
ages, that such as were endued with great wealth and means above others, were 
chiefly renowned (especially in these northern regions) for their house-keci)ing and 
good hospitality ; that is, for being able, and using to feed and sustain many men, 
and therefore were they particularly honoured wdth the name and title of Illaford, 
which is as much to say, as an aftbrder of Laf, that is, a bread-giver, intending (as 
it seemeth) by bread, the sustenance of man, that being the substance of our food 
the most agreeable to nature,* and that which in our daily j^rayers we especially de- 
sire at the hands of God. The name and title of Lady was anciently written 
Illeafdian, or Leafdian, from whence it came to be I^fdy, and lastly Lady. I have 
showed hero last before how Hlaf or Laf was sometime our name of broad, as also 
the reason why our noble and princij^al men came to be honoured in the name of 
Laford, which now is Lord, and even the like in correspondence of reason must aj)- 
pcar in this name of Tieafdian, the feminine of Laford ; the first syllable whereof 
being anciently written illcaf, and not Hlaf, must not therefore alienate it from the 
like* nature and sense, for that only secinetli to have been the feminine sound, ami 
wo SCO that of Leafdian wc have not retained Lcady, l»it Lady. Well then both 
Hlaf and ITleaf, must here understand to signify one thing, whicli is bread; 
Dian is as much to say as serve; and so is Leafdian a bread-server. Whereby it 
appoaveth that as the Laford did allow food and sustenance, so the Leafdian did see 
Pj^erved and disposed to the guests. And our ancient and yet continued custom that 
our ladies and gentlewomen do use to ^rve and si^rve their guests at the table, 
which in other countries is altogether strange and unusual, doth for proof licieof 
well accord and correspond ,,with this our ancient and honourable feminine 
appellation.”- 

, WINE. 

Miicli has been written upon the ancient culture of the vine in JiiUglaiid. 
Bede says, “ 'J'hc island excels for grain and trees, and is fit for feeding of boast*? 
of I)urdcn and cattle. It also produces vines in some places.” The later chroni- 
clor.s, who knew the fact, quote Bede without disputing his assertion. VV^mchestor. 
aeeonling to some of the earlier antupiaries, derived its name from Vintonia, the 
ciry of the vine ; but this is very questionable. The Bishop of Itochcator had .* 
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vineyard at Hailing; and one of the bishops, as Lambardc tells us, sent to Edward 
II. “ a present of Ws drinks, and withal botli wine and grapes of his own growth 
in his vineyard at Hailing, which is now a good plain meadow.” The same autho- 
rity says, “ History hath mention that there was about that time [the Norman 
invasion] great store of vines at Santlac [Battle].” He has a parallel instance 
of the early culture of the vine : — The like whereof I have rc#ad to have been 
at Windsor, insomuch as tithe of them hath been there yielded in gi-eat plenty ; 
which giveth me to think that wine hath been made long since within the realm, 
although in onr memory it be accounted a great dainty to hear of.” Larnbarde 
then particularly describes the tithe of the Windsor vineyard, as of wine pressed 
out of grapes that grew in the little park there, to the Abbot of Waltham ; and 
th.at accompts have been made of the charges of planting the vines that gi’cw in 
the said park, as also of making the wines, whereof some parts were spent in 
the household, and some sold for the king’s profit.” This is an {^^proach to a 
winc-inauufacturc upoy a large scale. There can be little doubt that many of the great 
monasteries in the South of England had tfieir vineyards, and made the wine for 
the use of their fraternities. They might not carry the manufacture so far as to 
sell any wine for their profit; but the vineyard and the wine-press saved them the 
cost of foreign wines, for their labour was of little account. The religious houses 
founded in the Anglo-Saxon period had probably, in many cases, their vineyards 
as well as their orchards. There is an express recorrl of a vineyard at Saint Ed- 
mundsbury ; Martin, Abbot of Peterborough, is recorded in the Saxon Chronicle 
to have planted a vineyard ; William Thorn, the monastic chronicler, writes that 
ill his abbey of Nordhomc the vineyard was “adcornmodum et magnum honorem” 
— a profitable and celebrated vineyard. Vineyards arc reiicatedly mentioned in 
Domesday-Book. AVilliam of ^falmesbury thus notices vineyards in his description 
of the abundance of the County of Olouccstcr: — “No county in England has so 
many or so good vineyards as this, cither for fertilHy or sweetness of the gi*ape. 
The vine has in it no unpleasant tartness or eagerness [sourness, from af(/ro]y and 
is littlb inferior to the Erciich in sweetness.” CVimden, in quoting this passage, 
add.i, “ Wc are not to wonder that so many places in this countiy, from their vines 
ai’c called vineyards, because they aflbrdcd plenty of wine ; and that they yield 
none now is rather to be imputed to the sloth of the inhabitants than the indis- 
position (if the climate.’ * Tliis question of the ancient growth of the vine in Eng- 
land was the subject of a regular antiquarian passage-at-arms in 1771, when the 
Honourable Dailies Barrington entered the lists to ovcrtlirow all the chroni\;lers 
and antiquaries, from Wilham of Malmesbury to Samuel Pegge, and to prove that 
the English grapes were currants — tl)|it the vineyards of DumcsTlay-book and other 
ancient records were nothing but gardens — that the climate of England would never 
have permitted the ripening of grapes for wine. The throng of jiartisans to this • 
battle-field was prodigious. The Antiquarian Society inscribed the paper pcll^s 
shot on this occasion as “ Th#^ Vineyard Controversy.” 

We liave no liesitation in believing that those who put faith in the truth of the 
ancient rec(^^s were right; — that vineyards were plentiful in England, and that 
wine was made from the English grapes. It was not a change in tli« climate, not 
the sloth of the people, that rendered the vimjyards Ic'^s and less profitable in every 
age, and finally produced their complete extinction. The wine of France was largely 
imported into England soon after the Norman Conquest. It is distinctly recoided 
that a passion for French wines was a characteristic of the court and tlie nobility 
in the reign of Henry III. The monks continued to cultivate tlu^ir vines, — as in the 
^iinny vale of Beaulieu, where the abbey, which King John founded, liad its ramoirs 
Vineyard; lint the groat supply of wine, even to the diligent iiKUiks, vas from the 
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shores of France, where the vine could be cultivated upon the commercial princi ple. 
Had the English under the Plaiitagencts persevered iu the home cultivation of the 
vine for the purpose of wine-making, whilst the claret of a better vine-countiy, that 
could be brought in a few hours across the narrow sea, was excluded from our 
ports, the capital of England would have been fruitlessly wasted iu struggles against 
natural disadvantages, and the 2 )C()plG of England would have been lor the most 
])art (leju’ived of tlie use and enjoyment of a supciior drink to their Jiative beer. 
The English vineyards were gimlually changed into plain meadows, as Lambardo 
has said, or into fertile coi'ii-fiolds. Commercially the vine could not be cultivated 
iu England, whilst the produce of the sunny hills of Franco was more accessible to 
London and Winchester than the corn which grew in the nearest inland county. 
Tlie brethren of a monastery, whose labour was a recreation, iinght continue to 
prune their vines and press their grapes, as their Saxon ancestors liad done before 
them; but fqp the people generally, wine would have been a luxuiy unattainable 
had not the ports of Sandwich and Southampton liecn freely open to the clicap and 
cxeellent wine of the French provinces. This is the course ■>{' every groat revolu- 
tion in the mode of supplying the necessities, or even the luMuies, of a people 
amongst whom tlie principle of exchange lias been established. The heme growth 
for a while supplies the home consiimjition. A cheiX[)cr and bettor supply is par- 
tially obtained through (‘xchangc and easy communication — fi’om another parish, 
another county, another province, and finally from another eountry. Tlicn tlichorne 
growth lingers and deelincs ; capital is diverted into other channels, where it can 
be more iirotitably employed, (.hivernmeiits then begin to strive against the natui’al 
commercial laws, by the establishment of restvictive or prohibitory duties. A 
struggle goes on, perhaps prolonged for centuries, between the restrictions and the 
])rinciplc of exehaiige. The rc.sult is certain. Tlic law of exchaiigo is a law of 
progress ; the rule of restriction is a rule of retrogression. The law of exchange 
goes on to render the commiiivicatioiLS of mankind, even of those who arc separated 
by mighty oceans, as easy as the ancient communications of those who were only 
separated by a river or a mountain. The rule of restriction, generation after gene- 
ration, and year after year, narrows its circle, which was lir&t a wide one, and held 
a confiding jicoplc within its fold; but, as it approaches to the end, conics to con- 
tain only a class, then a few of the more iircjudiced of a class, and lastly, those who 
openly admit that the rule is for their exclusive benefit. ■ The meadow’s and the 
corn-fields of England have profitably succeeded her un]irofitablc viiu* 3 ^ards ; and 
the lUoadoxYS and^thc corn-fields will flourish because the same law of exchange that 
drove out the vineyards will render the home exchange of corn and meat more 
profitable, general), to jiroducer and consumer than the foreign exchange. England 
is essentially a corn -growing and a miitlon-grow ing country ; and w’c have no fi'ar 
* tliat her fields will have failing cTop.s, or her downs not be wdiitc with flocks, if tlie 
liikv of exchange should free itself from every restriction. England was not a wanc- 
giowaiig country, and thiaefore her vim^'ards perLsned before the same natural 
laws that will give the he.^t, because the most steady, cncouragepiGut to her lircad- 
growing and beer-growing capacity. ^ 

» n.VNDICRAFTS. 

Vevstogan .says, Touching sueh^ as have their surnames of occui^ations, a.s 
Smith, Taylor, Tuiiku-, and such others, it is not ’.o be doubted but their anci'stors 
have first gotten them by using such trade.s ; and the children of .such patents being 
content to take them upon them, their afier-cnming posterity could hardly avoid 
them, and so in time cometh it rightly to lie said, — 

‘ From wlienee came SinitJi, all be lie knii^dit or squire, 

But from ilie smith that forgoth at Ihofire.’ ’ 
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But the author of an ingenious little book, on “English Surnames/’ ]\lr. Lower, 
points out that thb term was originally applied to all smiters in general. The 
Anglo-Saxon Smith was the name of any one that struck with a hammer, — a car- 
penter, as well as a worker in iron. They had spocitiu names for the ironsmitli, 
the goldsmith, the coi')persmith ; and the numerous race of the Smiths arc the re- 
presentatives of the great body of artiheers amongst our Saxoif ancestors, ^’llc 
monks themselves were smiths ; ainl St. Dunstan, the ablest man of his age, was a 
Avorker in iron. The ironsmitli could juoduce any tool by liis ait, from a plough- 
share to a needle. The smith in Alfrie’s Colloquy says, “ Whence the share to the 
l)loughman, or the goad, but for my ait AVhcnce to the fisherman an angle, or to 
the shoewriglit an awl, or to the scm]A.stre.ss a needle, but for my ait ?” NTo wonder 
then that the art was honoured and cultivated. 'I’hc antiquaries have raised a (jucs- 
tion whethci’ the Anglo-Saxon horses were shod ; and they appear to have ch'culed 
in the negative, because the great districts for the breed of horses wdic fenny dis- 
tricts, where the horfjcs might travel without shoes (See ‘ Archicologia,’ vol. in ). 
'The crotchets of the learned arc certainly unfathomable. Mr. Pegge, the u liter to 
whom Ave allude, says, “ Here in England one has reason to think they began to 
slice soon after the Norman Conquest. William the ('Oiiqiieror gav^e to Simon St. 
Liz, a noble Norman, the toAvn of Northampton, and the Avhole hiuidied of Palkley, 
then Valued at forty pound per annum, to proviile slices for his horses.’’ If the 
shoes Avojv not wanted, by leason of the natiuc of tlie soil in Anglo-Saxon times, 
the invading Normans might huA'o equally dispensed with tliem, and William miglit 
liavc s:ived liis manor for some better suit and service. l\[oiitfaucon tells U'^, tliat 
Avheii the tomb of Cliildcric, the father of CIoaus, aaIio avus buried with his horse in 
th(’ iiftli century, av'hs opened in 1(5513, an iron horse-shoe Avas found Avilliiii it IJ’ 
the horse of Childeric Avorc iron horse-shoes, we may reason. ihly conclude that the 
hoisos of Alfred and Athelstaii, of Edgar and Har^dd, weie ecpialJy jnoA ided by 
their native smiths. ^I’liere is little doubt that the mines of JCngland were a\ ell avoi Led 
ill the Saxon times. “ Iron-ore Avas obtained in several eonniies. and tluTC Avere 
furnaces for smelting. The mines of CJoucestersliiie in ]i[iiticnlav aie alluded to 
by fhraldus Cambrensis as producing an abundance fd* this valuable metal ; and 
there is every reason for su])posIng that these mines wi'i’c wrought by the Saxons, 
as indeed they had mojt ])robably been by tlieir predec'^'s-ors the Poiuan '. Tlie 
lcad-min?s of Derbyshire, AAdiicli had been Avoiked by the iiomaiis, finiiislied tlie 
Anglo-Saxons AAutb a supply of ore; but the most imj'oi-tant use of this metal in 
tlie Anglo-Saxon period, that of covering the roofs of churchos, A\ais not jutroduced 
before the close of tlie seA^eiith century.” (‘Pictorial Ifistoiy England,’ Book IT. 
(.'hap. VT.) It is not impossible that something more than mere manual labour 
Avas applied to the operations of lifting ore from the mines, and freeing them from ^ 
Avator, the great obstacle to successful AA'orking. In the (kitton ^Tanutcripls Aveha^a; 
a reprchi'iitation of tho Angio-Saxoii mode of raising Avater from a Avell avuiT a 
loaded lever, the present day avc see precisely the saine ojioration caiaied on 
by the. inarket-gailleuers of IsleAvorth and TAvickenham. A people that lia\o ad- 
vanced so in the mechanical arts as thus to apply the lever as a labour-saving 
prHicipl(3, are ill the direct course for reaching many of the higher combimitions of 
maeiiinery. The Anglo-Saxons Avere cxjiortdl's of maniifactuied goods in gold and 
silver ; and after nine hundred years avc arc not much farther advanced in our 
commercial economy than the merchant in Alfric’s Colloquy, avIio s.iy,', ‘‘ L send 
my ship AVith my merchandise, and sail over the sea-hke places, and sell my things, 

and buy dear things, Avhieh are not iiroduccd in this land Will you sell 

•your things here as you bought them there ? — I Avill not, liccause wliat would my 
labour benefit me? I will sell them here dearer than 1 boiiglit them there, that T 
may get some profit to feed rne, my Avifo, and clvldren.” 
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3Jl.— CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE SAXON IvlNGS. 

FROM EGBERT TO THE DEATH OF HAROLD, lOOO, 

{Ft am Chronology of History ^ by Sir Harris NicolasA 

S27 Egbert, or Egbryht, kiuf? ol Wessex. He defeated and slew the kin" of Mercia in 
8*25, and conquered that kingdom and all south of the Humber in 827, when he be- 
came the first sole monarch of England. lie died 8-'lh-7. 

837 Etiielwijlf, son of king Egbert, succeeded his father in February, 839. Hied 857, 
“having reigned eighteen jears and a half.”* 

858 Ethelbald II , eldest son of king Ethelwulf, succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
AVessex in 858. Died 8(50. 

80 1 Etiiei,beut, or Etiielbrigiit II., second son of Ethelwulf, succeeded his father in 
the kyigdoms of Kent, Essex, Surrey, and Sussex, and in 8(i0 ho succeeded his bro- 
ther in the kingdom of Wessex. Died 800, “ having reigned five years.”* 

800 Etheluf.i), or Ethered, third son cf king Ethelwulf, succec.i’Ml his brother Ethclbert 
in 800. Died 871, “ having reigned five years.”* 

872 Alfred the Great, fourth son of king Ethelwulf, succeeded his brother in 871. Died 
“six nights before tlie feast of All Saints,” viz., the 25th or 20th of October, 901, 
having reigned twmity eight >ears and a half. 

001 Edward I., The Eluior, eldest surviving son of king Alfred, succeeded his father in 
901. Died 925. 

925 Atiielstan, or Ethes j'AN, natural son of king Edward the Elder, elected by the AVitan 
on tlie death of Ids father in 925. Died 27th of October, 940, “liaving reigned 
fourteen yi'ars and ten weeks.”* 

910 Edmund I., the Elder, fifth son of king Edward the Elder, succeeded king Athelstan 
in 040. Died 20tli of May, 917, “ having reigned six years and a half.” * 

947 Edred, brother of king Edmund 1., whom he succeeded m 947. Died 23d of Novem- 
ber, 955, “ lia\ing 2 *<dgnod nine years and a half.” * 

955 Edwy, or Edwin, eldest son«of king Edmund I., succeeded his uncle, and was crowned 
at Kingston-upon-TIiamcs in 955. Died 1st of October, 957 or 959. 

959 Edgar, the Peaceable, succeeded his brother king Edwy in 959. “Consecrated 
ns king with great x)omp at Bath,” 11th of May, 973. Died July 18th, 975. 

975 Edward TT., the Martyr, eldest .son of king Edgar, succeeded his father in 975. 
Died 11th of Marcli, 978. 

978 Ethelred II., the Unready, half- 1013 Swain, or Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
brother of king Edward the Mai'tyr, brother ^bf king EtheMred II., 

whom he suceecded in 978. Abdi- usurped the crown, and was pro- 

« cated the throne in 1012, hut was claimed king in the autumn of 1013. 

restored in*i{)15. Died 23d of April, Died 3(J of February, lOll. 

1010. 

1010 Edmund Ironsides, natural son of 1014 Canute, or Cnut, son of king Swain, 
king Ethelred, elected by the Witaii was elected king of England by the 

in London, and the citizens, on the fleet, in Fchniary, 1014. He defeated 

death of Ethelred; crowned April, Fd,mund Ironsides in 1010, and 

101 0, hut was defeated by Canute,^ divided the realm with him, Caiiuto 

with whom he divided the realm, taKiug Mercia, andiEdmund Wessex. 

Edmund taking AVessex, and Canute That prince died 30th of November, 

Mercia. Died 30th of November, 1010, and in 1017 cfaviute became 

1010. ' solo monarch of England; or, as 

* one copy of the Saxon Chronicle ex- 

presses it, “ took to himself the 
whole kingdom of England,” whilst 
anotlior copy says, “ this year [1017] 
Cnut was chosen king.” Died 1030. 

* Saxon Chronicle. It will he seen that the length assigned to several reigns intliatwork 
does not agree inth the date assigned to the accession of the Idngs. 
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10-fC Harold L, son of kin" Canute, succeeded his lather, by election of tlie Witnn, in 
1080, and died 16th of April, 1030, “ Jiaving reigned four years and sixteen A^ceK- 3 .”• 

1039 Hahdicanute, or Hardicnut, kin« of Denmark, half brother of king Harold 1., suc- 
ceeded to the throne about Midsummer, 1030. Died 8th of June, 1011. “He was 
king over all England two years all but ten days." 

1041 Edwaiiu the Confessor, son of king Etheldred IT., and half brother of king Ilardi- 
caniite ; elected to the throne before the funeral of I lardicaniite, in Juno, 1041, and 
was erow'iied at Winchester on Easter-day, 3d of April, 1013. Died 5th of Januarv, 
1060. 

1060 Harold IJ., son of Godwin, earl of Kent, succeeded under t grant of the kingdom by 
Edward the Confessor. He was crowned on the 6th of .lanuary, 1066, but was slam 
at the battle of Hastings, 14th of October in the same yeiu-. 

* Saxon Chroiiiide. 


T/te foUow'ntg C/irofwl^gy of Euglhh Ilhlorg to the Bntffe of Hastings, is taken from the 
‘ Chronological Index to the Pictorial History of England.' 

B.C. 

55 Jtttjus C.ESAR lands in Britain; gains several battles, and returns the same year to 
G aiil. 

54 Julius Cipsar lands a second time in Britain; fights Cassivcllaumis ; forces the 
passage of the 'I’liamcs; takes the capital of Cassivellauims ; appoints a yearly 
tribute, and again returns to Gaul. 


A.D. 

43 Aldus Plautius lands in Britain; defeats Caractacus and Togodumnus, and com- 
pel s some of the tiibes to submit. Claudius ariives in Britain, leceives the sub- 
mission of some of the tubes, and returns to Home after being in the island six 
months. 

50 Ostorius Scapula, propraetor, arrives in Britain; carries on the w’ar nine years ; erects 
forts and lines; defeats the Sceni, captures Caractacus, and sends him to Rome. 

50-til Ibaiilus Suetonius takt'S Mona (Aiigh*soy). Boudicoa defeats tlie Romans, and is 
aflerw^ards defeated hy Suetonius, and jiuisons herself. 

'55-78 Julius T’ronlinus subdues the Silurcs. 

Agricola completes the conquest of South Britain, and reconquers Mona. 

70 He pursues his operations in the south-west. 

80, Nl He builds Agricola’s wall; erects a chaiu of forts from Solway Frith to the Fritlis of 
CUde and I'orlh. • 

8‘3 Agricola subdues the Novantip, Selgovac, and Damnii, and clears the south west of 
Scotland. 

H3 Crosses tlu'Fiith of Foith, and defeats the Caledonians. • 

84 Again defeats them at the Grampians under Galgacus. Britain discovered to be an 
island. Agricola recalled to Roigc by J>»)mitian. * 

120 Hudiitin arrives in Britain; raises a rampart between Sobvay Frith and^the German 

Ocean. 

121 He repairs the wall of Agricola. ^ 

138 Ijolliiis Urbicus drives the Caledonians beyond the Clyde and Forth, and llierc fixe. Aie 

J40 itoman fmntier; erects tframparton th(3 line of Agricola’s forts. 

183 3'he CalodoniiJlis lay waste the country between the lines of Agricola and the wall of 
Had^lm. 

207 Severus lands in South Britain ; penetrates into Caledonia; builds a w%ll parallel with 
those of Agricola and Hadrian. ^ 

211 He marches against the Caledonians, but dies at Eboracum (York)- Caracalla yields 
the ground between the Solway and Tyne and the Friths of Cly^de and Forth to the 
Caledonians. 

288 Carausius defeats the Scandinavian and Saxon pirates ; is made cnijioror of Britain, 
itc. Biitain a naval power. 

207 He is murdered at Eboracum by Allectus, vho succeeds him. 

^300 Albjctus defeated and slain. 
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A.D. 

306 Constantins Clilorus dies ui ICboracum. » 

337 The Kinpcror Constantine the Great dies. 

367 The JMcts and Scots pillago Augusta (Loudon) and make the inhfadtants slaves. 

382 jMaxiiiius becomes emperor of Lntaiii, Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

388 lie is defeated and put to death by the Emperor Theodosius the Grent. 

3115 Theodosius Vlics, beciiieatliing the empire oftho west to llonorius, over whom he ap- 
points Stiliclio giMidiiin. 

Stihclu) rejiels the Ihcts, Scots, and Saxons. 

103 'J’he Uoiiiaii eMijiire disme m bored ; part oftho Homan troops recalled. 

407 Jl.ircus elected emperor of Bi'itain ; dethroned and murdered. 

Coiislaiiline eh'cted I'liiperorof Britain; compicrs a great part of Gnul ; gives Spain 
411 to his son C!onstait->; dies. 

420 'J'hc Homans iimilly uliiindon Brilaiii. 

428 Leogairo iMacNi-il, hist. Ghiistian King <»f Ireland, began to leign. 

411 'J’lie iti/man iiail} in Britain jicLition .Etiiis for aid. Gerrrianus, a Gnliic bishoji, d«i- 
fuids the IMcts. ^ 

410 Yt)itigern calls in the aid of the Saxons under llcngist and jBwsa, ^^hom he places in 
the Jslo (d‘ Thanet. 

403 Tioogairo MacNeil, first Cliiistian king of Ireland, dies. 

llcngist and llorsii drive out the Piets and Scots. Vortigern marries Bowena. 

'J’he Saxons foitii'y 'J’haiiet. A^’ortigern is deposcnl, and Vortimer electi'd king. The 
Saxoiir. massacre the Biitons at Stonehenge. ITengist founds in Kent the jirst 
Savon kingdom. 

liO IUoIImhius, ii king of Cornwall, embarks with 12,000 Biitidi to assist the Gaiils, 

477 Ella, the Saxon, witli his three sons, lands in Sussex ; defeats tlieBritons, and founds 
the kingdom of the South Saxons. 

510 He di( s. ]ia\mg been tlu' lirst Bretwahhi. 

,12/4) Ki’ci'iiwiiie takes jiussi'ssion of hNsex, and founds the kingdom of (In' East Saxon . 
547 Ida, the Angle, lands at Elamborough head, and settles hetwemi 111'! Tees and (lie 
'I yiie, and loiinds the kijigdoni of Bernicia. 

508 (aaiwlii], king of Wessex, begins foreign. 

53) lOtJi' lhert, king of Kent, becomes Bretwulda. 

(jKI Ho dies, and is succeeded as king ol Kent by his son Eadbald. 

III? Ih'dwald, king of East Anglia, becomes Bretwulda 

'fho /ingles of Bernicia and Deira united, and called Northumbrians. 

621 ridilfiiil, Ling of Northumbria, is slam, and Edwin, fifth Bretwalda, succeeds to his 
kingdom. I 

62,5 ]‘';dwin styh'd “ Bex Anglorum.” ’ 

63 t ]\*iidii, prince of Aleicia, and Cadwallader, king of North Wales, defeat and slay I'ldwin. 
Oswald didefits and slays Cadwallader at Ilexliam. 

He is ai'.know'](*dged Bretwalda. 

612 He Is slam in^uttle by Peda, and is auceceijedin his kingdom by O.swy. 

64? 'fhe Britons of Cornivall arid Devonshire submit to the Anghi-Saxons. 

651 'J'lie kingdom of Northumbria again divided. 
y^652 Penda ravages Northumberland. Oswy sues for peace. The families of Pendu and 
Oswy inlermarry. 

651 l*enda is defeated and slain near YorS. « 

6,55 Oswy conquers Mercia, and assumes the title of Bretwalda. i ' 

656 Wulferemade king of Mercia, and becomes Bretwalda of parts south a" the Humbm-. 
Alchfiid obtains jmrt of Northumbria. 

The ^c'llow jilagiie rages ovei Britain. 

670 Oswj^ dies, and Egfrid, Ins son, succeeds. 

Egfrid defeats the Piets. 

679 Egfnd invades Mercia. 

685 lie is slain in a war with Bnide, King of the Piets. 

737 Ethelhald, king of Afercia, rules the country south of the Humber, except Wales. 

742 Wessex again becomes independent. 

74b The Danes make their lirst incursion into Ireland. 
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x.t. ^ 

'Olfn, King of Mercia, makes conquests in Sussex, Kent, and Oxfordshire ; takes part 

to of Mercia; defeats the WeIsJi ; exacts tribute from tljo Northumbrians; builds a 

7!)J: i)alacc at Tamworlh; and defeats the Danes, ^\]io invade England. 

701 (Jmistantiiie, a Hictish king, reigns in Scotland. 

7IJo Othi tin; 'rciTjhle dies. 

i^no Deoitiit’, king of Wessex, i?. jioisoned by his wife Eadburgha, wl;o is expelled the 
kingdom and the title of queen abolished. 

Egherl becomes king of Wessex; defeats tlnj Mercians, and takes possession of their 
kingdom ; establishes siih-kings of Ixent and East Anglifi 

Htjo Egbert subdues Northumbria and makes King Eanred Ins vassal; assumes the title 
of Hvetwalda. 

rngiis, king of Scots, dies. 

S.'hJ i’bo nanisli pirates land and ravage llie Jsle of Slieppey. 

.Sdd 'liiey land again and aie fougbt by Egbert at (Jlmriiioutli. 

<S‘U Egbeit defeats tin' Danes and Britons of Corn^Mill and Devon at Ilcngsdruvn Hill. 

Hdti Kennel li 1 1 , I’lctisb king of Scots, begins to reign. * 

Mghi'it dies, and if biined at Wiiichi'ster. • 

Accession of Ethelwnlf, who gives Kent, Sussex, and Essex to Athelstane. 

Hid KeniieLli II. acknowledged king of the Ticts and Scots. 

(SJ-O Turgo^siiis, the Dane, jn'ocluimisl king of all Ireland. 

H.3I The Dam'S dcfeali'd at Okelev by Etln'lwulf and Etbelbald. Barbiilf, king of .Mercia, 
i-» shun. Tbo Dam's aui again defi'uled at Uenluirv, in Doaoii. 

'■'dd l\tli('l\\ iilf goi'-> to Home and stops a year; Alfred, bis son, is anointed king by the 
l)ope. lAljelwulf mariiob Juditli, (laughter of tlic king of the Eiaiiks, and re\ives 
1b(' title of (jiieeii. 

L'e n turns to Kiiglaiid, and divides the kingdom with Etholbald. 

Hdy Ellii'l will!' dies. 

J'itbelbiild succeeds, and mairics his father’s widow. 

Me die'i and is siu'ceeded liy I'itln'lla'il. 

Ki’iiiK'lh iMacAlpinc, king of Scots, dies at Eorteviot. 

.“■("I Donalil LII., succ(‘ssor of Kenneth, dies, and is succticded by (hinstaiUine J 1. 

S(;(;-7 iObelltert (bes, ciiid is Miecceded by Etbclred, who liglits lun-' battles agninst Mie 
1 )Mries. 

H7 1 Accession (d’ Alfred the (livat. 

.S7r) The Danes under Hal fden sellb' Northumbria. 

.S7tl Tb('y invade Wessex, land in Dorsetshire, and take A\^arellam. Alfre<l beats their 
ships at se.i, and they ev.iciiato Wessex. 

A .S'#\on iletil destio\s tbo D.uiish slops at the mouth of the Exe. Ciiitbrun caiutu 
lales at Exeter, and gives hostages. 

87H Alfred is siirprEed at Chippt'iihaiu by the Danes under (rutlirun, and is obliged lo 
lly, and tlio Danes oyrrun Wessex. Alfred takes reluge in Athelney. 

Ho lights the batih; of Etbandiine ; defeats the Danes; and Huttirun embraces Cliris- 
lianily ; and J^liiglami is then diviled bcLweeu him and Alfrc'd. 

Asstr made bishop of Sherbum. 

871) Gutlirun the Dane baptized. An army of pagans hind and winter at Eiilliam. 

S8‘I Eonstantuu; IL, king of Scots, is defeated and slain by the Danes. 

/'ccession and di'thronemcijt of Hugh, king of Scots. 

Alfred gainwa iiavul victory over the Danes. 

MIT) He gain| another naval victoiy, and the same year he drives the Danes from before 
Boclfcster, and compt’ls them to retreat to their ships. 

880 Ho rebuilds and fortifies London. * 

'i’lie Danes besiege Paris during this and th<> two following years. 

800 Grig and lAlia, kings of Scots, dethroned, and Donald IV. succeeds. 

80‘J (1 The Danes invade England and land at Komney Marsh. Another division under 
H-i^ting land at Milton. T’lie Danes of England rise in their favour; Alfred defeats 
them at Famham ; ho raises tlu^ siege of Exeter. Etbclred, earl of the IMerciaiis, 
takiis Hasting prisoner, whom Alfred liberates. The Danes are routed atButtington 
» 807 and in various oilier battles. Hasting, abandoned by his followers, leaves England. 
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001 Alfred dies at the age of fifty-three, and is buried at "Winchester. 

Edward and JOtlielwald dispute the succession; tJie latter flies Vo Danelagh, and be- 
coMi(*s king of tlic Danes. 

004 Donald IV'., i.iiig of Scots, killed tn battle near Forteviot, and is succeeded by Constan- 
tine III. 

905 Ethclwjild is, slain in battle by Edward. 

911 Edward gums a signal victory over the Danes. 

91‘d l-lrhelred dies, and leaves the care of Mercia to his widow Ethelfleda ; slie drives the 
DaiUis out of Derby and Leicester, compels many of the tribes to submit, and takes 
the wife of tlie Welsh king prisoner. 

9*^0 lUhellleda die^; is succeeded m Mercia by Edward, who dies, and is succeeded hy 
Atlielstane 

925 Accc'.sion ot‘ Alhelstane ; reduces nearly all Wales ; compels the Wilsli to pay tribute, 
and drives t ie Cornish out of Devon. 

934 Tsoith lirdam called for tlio first tmic Scotland. 

9117 AtlieKtahe defeats Anluf the Dane, and Constantine, king of Scots, at Brunnaburgli ; 

assumes the title of king of the Anglo Saxons. 

940 lie dies and is bmiel at Malmsbury. 

Anlaf again invades England; takes a great part; Edmund Atheding ic^ains posses- 
sion oi it. 

944 Constantino TII., king of Scots, becomes Abbot of the Culdees of St. Andrews, and 
iMiilcoliu I. succeeds. 

Konnctli is murdered liy Feiiellu at Fcitercairn. 

940 Edmund Atheling expels Dunmail, king of Cumbria, and gives the country to the 
king of Scots ; puts out tlio eyo'> of DuumailS sons; is stabbed by Leof ; dies, ami 
is buried at (ilastonbury. 

Accession ofEdrel. The Danes again infest England: are healen; Edrod obliges 
the Danes of England to pay a fine, and incorporates Northumbria with the rest of 
the kingdom; lie dies. 

94.S The Danes of Ireland embrace Christianity. 

953 Alalcolni I., king of Scots, i'i killed, and succeeded by Indulf. 

955 Accession of Edvvy ; apiioints Edgai* sub regulus of i>urt of England; mames Pllgiva; 

J)unstaii insults him, and is hauished. 'I’lie Northumbrians and Mercians lise and 
declare Thlgar king of England north of the Tliames. 

956 Diinstan returns. iOlgiva cruelly treated and murdered. 

958,9 Edwy dies, and is succeeded by Edgar. Dunstan is made archbishop of Canterbury. 
n’Mgar is styled emperor of Albion and king of Englaml. 
lie causes the extiiiiatiou of wolves. ' ^ 

001 Indulf, king of Scots, killed at the liattle of the Bauds, and is succeeded hy Dull'. 

964 ,Edgar issues a new coinage. Athelwold marries Elirida; he is murdered; Edgar 
marries the 'widow. 

905 Dull', Jung of Septs, is assassinated, and Culen succeeds. 

978 Culen is killed in battle, and is succeeded by JCenneth III. 

973 Kemioth overcomes Dunwallon, king of Strathclyde, at the battle of Vacoriiar, and 
incorporates his kingdom with the rest of Scotland. 

5 Edgar dies, and is buried at Glastonbury. 

Accession of ICdward the Martyr. ^ 

978 He is murdered near Corfe Castle by an attendant of*Elfrida. c 

979 Ethelreil is crowned at Kingston by Dunstan. * 

981 Southampton is plundered and its inhabitants taken for slaves by Sweyhf a prince of 
Denmark, who afterwoi'ds takes Chester, Tjondon, and attacks many other places. 

991 The Danes ravage all between Ipswv'h and Maldon, and slay Karl Britlinoth. 

992 A large fleet is collected at London, but Alfric, tne principal commander, goes over to 

the Danes; the eyes of Elfgar, his son, are put out by Etholred. 

993 A Danish host land and take Bamborough Castle by storm. 

994 Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, king of Norway, ravage the south, and are bought 

off by the payment of 10,000 pounds of silver. 

908 Ethelred prepares a large fleet. ^ 
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1001 The Danes agaiy land and ravage the whole country; they are paid 21,000/. to depart. 

The Dane-geld becomes permanent. 

1002 Ethelred marries T^rama, the Flower of Normandy, the sister of Duke Richard. 

Nov. 13. The Danes throughout England are massacred in the feast of St. Brice; 
Gunliilda, sister of Sweyn is murdered. 

Sweyn invad(3s England ; lands near Exeter, which city he plunders and,ravages Wiltshire. 

1003 Malcolm If. of Scotland defeats and slays Kennet tlic Grim, attlie battle of Monivaird. 
The Danes take, plunder, and burn Norwich, and destroy the other towns in Norfolk, 

Sutlblk, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Liiicoliislurc. 

Bryan the Brave, king of Ireland, begins to reign. 

1001 The Danes return to the Baltic. 

l()(Kl ,Swe\ii again ravages the kingdom, and is paid 36,000/, to retire. 

lOOy A large lieet is built and equipped, but rendeied useless by treacdicry of the comman- 
ders ; Wulfnolh takes twenty and ravages the south coast, and eighty are destroyed 
by a storm. 

1000, The Danes called “ ThurkiU’s host” land in England and ravage the country; Alphoge, 
join, Arclibisliop of C?ant(Tbiiry, defends that oily, but it is taken and the Archbishop is 
1011 niimlor<*d. 

ThurkiJl acceiits 43,000/. and the cession of some counties, and enlers the service of 
Ethelred. 

The Danes under Sweyn sail up the Humber, and landing, devastate the country ; 
many counties sulmiit, and some of the Thanes do homage to him. Etlielred 
retires to Normandy. 

1()13 Swe}ii IS declared “ Full King of England." He dies suddenly at Gainsborough, and 
Ethelred returns, blit Canute is declaivd King by Ins Danish followers. 

101 1 iJrian the Brave, king of Ireland, is killed by the Danes at the battle of Clontarf. 
lOlU Etlielred dic's, and Edmund Ironside is chosen king by the Saxon^. England is 
again divided, Canute reigning over the north and Edmund the soutli. IMniund 
dies suddenly. 

1017 Canute succeeds to the wliole kingdom of England; murders all the Saxon princes 1‘0 
can, except Mdmund and Edward, who are sent Sweden ; he marries Emma, tlie 
w'ldow of Etheln'd ; engages in foreign Avars. 

1019 Compels tlie (Miubnans and Sc«)is to submit. 

1020 Eadiilf cedes to Malcolm, king of Scots, part of liis dominions calbal liodonin. 

1030 Canute goes on a pilgrimage to Rome ; visits Denmark; and after tivo years’ absence 

returns t(> England. 

1033 Malcolm IT., king ot Scots, dies, and is succeeded by Duncan. 

1031 Roll'll, Duke of Nofmandy, (lies. 

1033 Canute dies and is buried at Winchester. 

The Wittemigemute declare that the kingdom shall he divided between HarobJ and 
Hardicanute. ^ * 

Iliirdicanute rmiiains in Denmark ; Edward lands, but returns Normandy; Alfred 
lands at lleriu'. Bay, and is received by Earl Godwin; luj is captured and cruelly 
tr-'ided ; he dii'S. 

Harold is dcclai’cd full king over all the Islainl. ^ 

1039 Duncan, king of Scots, is murdered at Bothgouanan by Macbeth, who succeeds to tj|e 

throne. 

1040 1 farold di(V and is buried^at Westminster. Hardicanute arrives in England, and is 

accepted as king. 

lot'.: He di«s at a feast, and is buried at Winchester. 

Accession of Edward the Confcasoix 

He marries Editha, the daughter of Earl Godwin. 

10 13 The Danes, under King Magnus, threaten to invade England, but retire. 

1041 Sweyn TI., son of Earl Godwin, violates an abbess and is exiled ; he becomes a pirate 

and murders his cousin Becm ; he is pardoned and restored to his goveinincnt. 

1051 A retainer of Eustace, Count of Bologne, kills an Englishman at I>ov(U', and the count 
and his follow'ers are driven out; Earl Godwin is disgraced; he llu’s to Handers; 
his sons Harold and Tieofwin go to Ireland, 
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Edward seizes the jewels and money of his queen Editha, ai^d confines her in the 
mona^.tery of Wherwcll; ’William, Duke of Normandy, visits En{?land at tho king's 
invitation. 

105'-i Earl Godwin lands on the south coast; he and his sons Harold and Leofwin sail up 
the Thames and stop at Southwark; tho Normans and Erencli are banished; tin; 
queen se4.at liberty ; Wilnot, one of the sons, and Haco, a grandson of tho earl, are 
given as liostages, and sent to Normandy; Sweyn is banished and goes on a pilgri- 
mage to Jonisalom ; the Sa\on authority is rendered supreme. 

I'^arl Godwin dies at Windsor, and is succeeded in his titles and possessions byll irold, 
Ills eldest son. 

lOol Siward, Ihirl of Nortliumbria, defeats Macbeth near Dunsinane. 

lOod Dec. 0. Macdulf and Malcolm defeat and slay Macbeth. 

i()r»7 April Luhicli, successor of Macbeth, is defeated and slain at the battle of Eassie by 
Malcolm 111. 

HMJd Harold with his brother Tostig overcome the Welch, ivlio decapiLalc their king Grillitli, 
and send Ida head to Harold ; the Welch give hostages and imgagc to pay the ancient 
tribute. *■ 

Edward, the outlaw', arrives in Tjondon and dii*s soon after, and is Imricd in St. rani’s. 

lOfi.j tlarold is wrecked on tlie French coast; is tnkiai ])risoncr ; is raiiKomcd hy the DuKi' 
of Norm, indy ; Ihiiold sw'ears to aid William to get possession of tho English crown 
after Eil ward’s di'ath. 

To^tig is expelled from Nortliumbria, and Morcar is appointed Earl in his st(Md; ho 
files to Jiniges. 

Nov. fit). Harold arrives in London. 

IIUIO Jan. f). Edwaid the CJonfessor dies and is buried at Westminstc'r. 

Handd is jiroclamied kmjt; llie foreign fa\()urites are ihsinissed ; Duke Williimi 
dmnands by his amhassadors the fulfilment of Harold's oath ; InM’i'fttv.s ; the Dope 
sanctions tho invasion of Fiiighind. 

Tostig iMNjiges (he Isle of Wight and tho coast of lancolnsline ; sails U]) llic Hiiiiihcr, 
but IS beaten otf; ilardiada, king of Norway, mvad(‘s I^ngland, ami witli 'I’ostig 
defiMits Farls IMorcur and J^hlwin, and takes York ; Harold lights and heals tlieiii at, 
Stamford budge, and Muuirada and Tostig are shun. 

Sept. Tlio Normans land at Ihilvorlnthe, inarch to Hastings, and form a fortified 
camp. 

They ravage tlie surrounding country. 

Harold avnves in London Iroiii tlie north, and in .sis day.s marches against tlio 
Normans. 

Oct. 14. The battle of Hastings ; Harold is slain. * 
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BOOK III. 

WILLIAM I. TO HENRY Til, 


35.— THE CONQUEROR'S MARCH TO LONDON. 

'J’HIEnilY. 

Whilst the army of tho king of the Anglo-Saxons, and that of the invader were 
confronting each other, a fresh detachment of \iessela from Normandy had crosscil 
the channel to rcjoVi the great fleet stationed in the roads of Hastings. Their 
commanders landed, by mistake, several miles farther noi’th, at a place called 
Rumen-cy, now Romney. The inhabitants of the coast received tho Normans tls 
enemies, and a battle took place, in which the foreigners were vanquished. William 
learnt their defeat, a few days after his victory, and, to spare a similar misfortune 
to the rccraits that ho still expected from across the strait, he resolved, first of 
all. to secure possession of the south-eastern coast. Instead, therefore, of advanc- 
ing towards London, he marched back to Hastings, and remained there for some 
time, in order to try if his presence might not induce tho people of tho neighbour- 
ing country to submit themselves voluntarily. But, receiving no peaceful advances, 
tho conqueror resumed his march, with the remains of his army, and the fresh 
troops wdiich ha<l arrived, in the interval, from Normandy. Ho i^rocccded along 
tho shore, from south to north, devastating all in his course. At Romney he 
avenged the defeat of his soldiers by burning the ^lOuscs and massacrcing tlio in- 
habitants. From Romney he marched towards Dover, the strongest ]flacc on the 
coast, of which he liad formerly attempted to obtain peaceful possession by means 
of tho oath which hq extorted from Harold. The fortress of Dover, recently finished 
by tho son of Godwin, under happier auspices, was situated on a rock which natu- 
rally rose iJi'ccipitously from the sea that washed its base, and on which much pains 
and labbur had been expended, in trimming it on all sides, so as to rcndci it as 
smooth as a wall. The details pf the seige by the Normans are not known ; all 
that we learn from historians is, that the town of Dover was burnt down, iiAd tiirit, 
influenced either by terror or treason, tho garrison of the fortress surrendered it. 
William passed eight days at Dovw, in constructing new walls and works of de- 
fence ; then, changing his route, and discontinuing his course along the coast, he 
marched towards tho metropolis. ^ - ♦ 

Tho Norman army advanced by the great Roman way, called by the English Wf^lio- 
ga-street, the §arae which had so often served as a common boundary in the divisions 
of lorritorj betf^cen the Saxons and the Danes. This road led from Dover to 
Loudon iJlirough the middle of the province of Kent ; the conquerors traversed a 
]!()rtion of it without their passage being disputed; but in onc^placc, where the 
road approached tho Thames, on the bordtr of a forest well adapted for an ambus- 
cade, a large body of armed Saxons suddenly appeared. They were commanded 
by two priests, Egelsig, abbot of the monastery of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stigand, the same who liad crowned king 
Harold. It is not exactly known what occurred in this encounter, whether there 
Avas a battle, followed by a treaty between the two armies, or whether the capitu- 
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IcTtion was concliidcd witliout fighting. It appears, however, tliat the army of Kcxit 
stipulated for all the inhabitants of tliat province, who engaged to offer no further 
rcsistence to the conquerors, on condition that they should remain as free, after 
the conquest, as they had been before it. 

In thus treating for themselves, and separating their own fate from that of their 
country, the men of Kent, (if indeed it be true that they entered into this com- 
pact), acted in a nianner more hurtful to the common cause than advantageous to 
themselves ; for no edict of the time gives any evidence that the foreigner kept 
faith with thorn, or distinguished them from the rest of the English in his oppressi\'c 
measures and laws. Archbishop Stigand, either having joined in this capitulatimi, 
or vainly opposed it (which is the most jirobable conjecture, considering his proud 
and intrepid character), quitted the province which had laid down its arms and 
repaired to London, where submission had not yet been tliouglit of. The inhabi- 
tants of this great town, and the chiefs who were asseridiled there, had resolved to 
fight a second battle, wliieli, well ordered and ably coniinandcd, would be, to all 
appearance, more fortun:it(3 than tlie fmt. 

,But a supremo commander was needed, under -whom all the troojis and nil 
volunteers might rally, and tlic national council, which ought to have named this 
commander, delayed making a decision, agitated and divided as it w’as by divers 
intrigues and juTtcuslons, Keitlier of the brothers of the late king, who 'were men 
capable of w’oiihily filling bis place, bad survived the battle of Hastings. Harold 
had left two sons, who were still very young, and too little known to the people ; it 
does not ap]')ear that they w'crc tlien proposed as claimants to the throne. Amongst 
all the candidates, the most pow'crful from their wealth and renown w'erc Ed\vin 
and IMorkar, brothcrs-iii-law of Harohl, the chiefs of Northumbria and Mercia. 
They liad the suffrages of all the men of the north of England ; but the citizens of 
London, the inhabitants of the south, and some others, set up in opposition to 
them. Young Edgar, the nephew of king Ivhvard, w'ho was surnaiucd ^theling, 
(U’ the illustrious, on account of liis descent from several kings. This young man, 
feeble minded, and without any ac(iuircd reputation, had been unable, a year be- 
fore, to staml against the i) 0 ])ularity of Harohl ; but ho now outweighed that of 
the sons of Alfgar, and was supported against them by Stigand himself, and l>y 
Eldred, Archbishop of York. 

Among the rest of the bishops there Avcrc several who wer,. neither in favour of 
Edgar nor of his competitors, but demanded that submission should bo made to 
him who had brought the ])opo’s bull and the consecrated standard. Some of these 
men were infliieuccd by a sentiment of blind obedience +o ecclesiastical j^n'vcr, 
others by iiolitical cov ardicc ; and others, of foreign origin, and bought beforehand 
by the foreign j^i'etcnder, ])l:i}cd the jiarfc for which tlicy had been paid cither in 
jimney, or in promises. 'J''hey did not. how'cvcr, prevail, the majority of the great 
nati<^ial council fixed their choice on a Saxon, but on the one least fit to command 
in these trying circumstances, the young nephew of Edward. lie was prorlaiined 
king, after long hesitation, during w'liich much previous time was kst in useless 
disputes. Ilis accession did n^t conduce to rally the unsettled spi^ its of the 
nation ; Edwin and j\Iorkar, who liad engaged to put themselves at the head of the 
troops assembled in Loudon, retracted their promise, and retired to their govern- 
ments in the north, taking with them the soldiers of these countries, over whom 
they had entire influence. They vainly hoped to bo able to defend the northern 
jirovinces distinct from the rest of England. Their departure weakened and dis- 
couraged those who remained in London with the new king ; depression, the fruit 
of civil discord, succeeded the first ebullition of spirit and enthusiasm excited by 
the foreign invasion. 
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Meantime, the Norman troops were approaching at several points, and traversing 
in all directions the provinces of Surrey, Sussex, and Hants, plundering and burn- 
ing the towns and hamlets, and massacreing the men, whether armed or unarmed. 
Five hundred horse advanced as far as the southern suburb of London, came to an 
engagement with a body of Saxons who opposed them, and in retreating, burnt all 
the buildings on the right bank of the Thames. AVilliam, judging/rom this proof, 
that the citizens had not yet renounced all intention of defending themselves, in- 
stead of approaching and laying siege to London, proceeded towards the west, and 
passed the Thames at the ford of Wallingford, in the province of Berks. He 
established an intrenched camp in this place, and left troops there, to intercept any 
succours from the western provinces : then, directing his course towards the north- 
cast, he himself encamped at Berkhamstead, in Hertfordshire, to cut off in the 
same rnanner all communication between London and the north, and to prevent 
the return of the sons of Alfgar, in case they should repent of their iijactiou. By 
this manoeuvre the S^^xoii metropolis was hemmed in on all sides ; numerous 
foraging parties ravaged the environs, and intercepted the supplies, without engag- 
ing in any decisive battle. More than once the Londoners gave battle to the Nor- 
mans ; but by degrees they were wearied out, and succumbed, not so much to the 
strength of the enemy, as to the fear of famine, and to the discouraging thought 
that they were cut off from all succour. King Edgar, the Archbishops Stigand and 
Eldred, Wiilfstan, bishop of Worcester, several other priests, chiefs of high rank, 
and the principal citizens of the town, obeying necessity, says a contemporary 
Saxon Clironiclo, repaired to the Norman camp, at Berkhamstead, and there ten- 
dered tlicir submission, to the misfortune of their country. They gave hostages to 
the fuicigner, and took the oaths of peace and fidelity to him, and, in return, ho 
promised to be kind and element towards them. Then ho marched towards Lon- 
don, and, regardless of Ijis promise, permitted everything in his course to bo 
devastated. * 


30.— THE COKONATION OF THE CONQUEROK. TniEimv. 

Upon the road from B'^rkhamstead to London there was a rich monastery called the 
Abbey of "Bt. Alban, situated near the vast ruins of an ancient Roman municipal 
town. On approaching the estates of this convent, William observed with siir^)riso 
large trunks of trees, arranjged so as to intcrcei)t his passage, or render it difficult. 
He had Frithric, the Abbot of St. Albans, brought before him ; “ Why,” demanded 
the conqueror, “hast thou had thy timber felled in this manner ?” — “I have done 
my duty,” replied the Saxon monk ; “and if all those of my order had acted in the 
same way, as they might and should have done, perhaps thou would’st not havyj 
penetrated so far into our country.” William did not go on to London, but 
stoi^piug some i>jiles distant, Kft sent forward a strong detachment of soldiers with 
orders to ere^t a fortress in the heart of the city, for his residence. Whilst these 
works were Rapidly proceeding, the Norman council of war were discussing, in the 
camp near London, the means of completing the conquest, so successfully commenced. 
The intimate friends of William said, that, in 6rder to render the inhabitants of the 
yet unsubdued provinces less stubborn in their resistance, it was desirable that, 
previous to any further invasion, the chief of the conquest should take the title of 
king of the English. This proposition was, undoubtedly, the most agreeable to the 
Duke of Noi-mandy, but, always politic, he feigned indifference to it, and concealed 
his own wishes, for fear of appearing to his companions in fortune too ambitious 
of a dignity which would give him the prc-emincnce over them, as well as over the 
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conquered nation, and destroy the kind of military equality and brotherhood ^hic h 
in the camp, put them on the same footing with their chief, William made modest 
exciisc.s, and demanded at lca.st some delay, saying, tliat he had not come to England 
for the purj)ose of making his own fortune, but that of the whole Norman people ; 
that, moreover, were it the will of God that he should be king, the time to take 
tills title had iidt yet arrived, as too many provinces and too many men were .still 
to he brought to .siibmi.ssion. 

The majority of the captains of the Norman race were disposed to take the.se 
hy[)oci'itical scruples literally, and to decide, that in fact it was not yet time to 
elect a king, when a chief of the auxiliary baiuls, Aiinery dc Tliouars, who had less 
cause to take umbrage at William’s elevation than the nati/es of Normandy, 
addressed them with warmth, saying in the style of a flatterei and a mercenary 
soldier : — ‘‘ It is an excess of modesty to ask men-at-arms whether they desire that 
their lord should be king, soldiers arc not expected to take part in discussion, s of 
this nature, and moreover, our (lcbatp.s only serve to retar<l that which wo all wisli 
to sec accomplished without delay.” Those among the Norma cs, who, after the 
feigned excu.se.s of William, would have ventured to agree with him, (piite changed 
their opinion when the Toictevin had spoken, for fear of a]ipearing to be outdone 
by him in allegiance and devotion to the common chief. They therefore resolved 
unanimously that i)revious to proceeding any further with the coiique.st, Duke 
William should be crowned king of England by the little number of Saxons whom 
he had succeeded in terrifying or corrupting. 

Christmas day, then aiiproaching, was fixed on for the ceremony. Stigaiid, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had taken the oath of peace to the conqueror, in 
his camp at Bcrkhaiiistcail, was invited to come and impose hands on, and crown 
liim, according to ancient custom, in the church of the monastery of the West, in 
Engli.sh, near l^^ondon. Stigand refu.scd to go and consecrate a mail 

stained with human blood, and an invader of tlio riglits of another. Jlut Eldrcd, 
Areliliishop of York, more circumspect and prudent, say the ancient historians, 
rccogni.sing the iiecc.s.sity of conforiniiig to the time.s, and not acting contrary to the 
decrees of God, by whom the powers of the earth arc exalted, consented to])crforin 
this office fur the formidable foreigner. The West Minster was projiarcd and deco- 
rated as ill the ancient days, when, in accordance with the A-ce votes of the principal 
men of England, the king of their choice presented himself there, to receive the 
invqstiture of the power which they had committed to him. But this preliminary 
election, without* which the title of king was nothing beyond a vain mockery, and 
a bitter iD.sult froFi the stronger party, did not take iilace in the case of the Norman 
chief. He left his camp of foreigners, and marched through double lows formed 
by them, as far as the mona-stery, where he wa.s received by some Saxons, ivho were 
(^^vcrcome with terror, or, at mo.st, aftccted a .steady and unconstrained demeanour 
in their cowardly and .servile office. At some distance, all the avenues leading to 
the church, the public places, and the streets of thet^suburb were 6, lied with armed 
cavaliers, who, according to the ancient narratives, were to keep dc)wii the rebels, 
and guard the safety of those whose offices required them to be in t'l.o interior of 
the Minster ; two hundred and sixty chiefs of tho army, the staff of the conqueror, 
entered with their duke. ^ 

The ceremony commenced by Geoffrey, bishop of Coutanccs, asking the Normaij.s 
in the French language, if they all desired that their general should take the title / 
of king of the English ; at the same time the Archbishop of York inquired of the 
English, in the Saxon tongue, if they would have the Norman for their king. On 
this, such vehement acclamations were rai.sed in the church, that they resounded 
beyond the gate,s, and reached the ears of the cavaliers who filled the neighbouring 
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.streets. They mistook this confu.scd noise for a cry of alarm, and, in obedience to 
their secret orders, ii^trnediately set fire to the houses. Several rushed towards the 
church, and, at the sight of their drawn sword.s, and the flames of the conflagration, 
all the attendants, Normans as well as Saxons, dispersed. The latter hastened to 
extinguish the fire, the former to plunder during the trouble and disorder. The 
ceremony was interrupted by this unexpected tumult, and there, only remained 
hastily to complete it, the duke, Archbishop Eldred, and some priests of both 
nations. Trembling they received from him whom they called king, and who, 
according to an ancient narrative, himself trembled as iiiulIl a.s they, the oath to 
treat the Anglo-Saxon people as well as the best of the kings whom they had ever 
elected. 

That very day, the town of London had reason to know the worth of such an 
oath from the mouth of a foreign conqueror ; an cnormou.s war-tribute was imposed 
on the citizens, and their ho.stagea were imprisoned. William himself who could 
not in his heart believe^ that the benediction of Eldred, and the acclamations of a 
few cowards could sufticc to make liim a kiugbf England, in the legal sense of the 
word, puzzled to find a suitable style to adopt in his manifestos, sometimes falsely 
entitled himself, King by hereditary succo.ssion, and at others, with great justice, 
King by tlie edge of the sword. But if he was doubtful about his formulas, he had 
no licsitatioii in his ;icts, and took his ])ropcr place by the attitude of hostility and 
defiance that he maiutiiined towards the ])ooplo. Ife did not yet venture into 
London, in siiito of liis garihsou, and the fortified r(‘trcnehments which they had 
hastily cou.tiiicLcd for him. He left the city, to wait in the neighbouring country 
until his engineers should have given more solidity to these works, and have laid 
the foundation of two other fortresses, to repress, says a Norman writer, the chan- 
geable spii'it of a too numerous and fierce population. 


;i7.~A ItCIl D rsil OP B LDRK O. 

Lea’, ing Lincoln, which liy a kind of Vreucli euphony, they called Nicole^ the 
invading army marclied upon York, and, at a place where the stroanis, w’hoso junc- 
tion forms tlic great river Tfmuber, apiiroach each other, they encountered the 
confederated army of the* Anglo-Saxons and the Welsli. There, as at the battle of 
llaslings, by their superiority in numbers and in armour, they drove the enemy 
from tlicir position, which they vainly endeavoured to defend foot by foot* A 
great number of the English perished, the rest sought an asylum within ilie walls 
of York ; but tlic conquerors, eloscl);^ pursuing them, made a i^i'each iii the walls 
and entered into the town, massacreing all, say the chroniele.s, from infants to old 
men. The remains of the patriotic army, or (to use the language of the Norman^ 
historians), the army of the rebels and brigands, descended the river Humber ih 
boats ; tliey then proceeded n.'jrth, towards the country of the Scotch, or towards 
the English tcrrftoyies on the borders of Scotland. This became the rallying iioint 
for tiiose wjti had beon vanquished at York, ^‘thither,” says an old Chronicler, 
“th(? nobl(‘ eliiefs, Edwin and jVforkar retired, a.s well as other mcij of great dis- 
tinction, bishops, clerks, men of all conditions^ saddened liy seeing their cause the 
weakest, but not resigning themselves to slavery.” 

The conquerors built a citadel in the centre of the town of York, which thus 
liccame a Norman stronghold, and the bulwark of the conquest in the north. Its 
towers, filled with five hundred men in full armour, attended by several tliou-saiid 
psijuircs, and servants-at-arms, menaced the country of the Northumbrians. How- 
ever, the invasion was not then cai’ried into that uiuntry, and it is even doubtful 
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if the province of York was ever wholly occupied, from the ocean to the' moun- 
tains. The capital, subdued before its territory, was the Hdvanced post of the 
Normans, and a post still perilous they worked day and night in tracing their 
lines of defence ; they forced the poor Saxons who had escaped the massacre, to 
dig trenches, and repair for their enemies the ruins which their enemies had made. 
Fearful of being besieged, in their turn, they collected food and provisions from all 
parts, and heaped them up in their dungeons. At this time, the Archbishop of 
York, Eldred, he who had officiated at the consecration of the foreign king, entered 
his metropolis to celebrate some religious solemnity. On his arrival he sent to 
his estates, situated at a short distance from York, for supplies for his own use ; 
and his servants, bringing horses and waggons, laden with corn and other provisions, 
chanced to meet at one of the gates, the viscount, or Norman governor of the town, 
surrounded by a long escort. Who are you,” demanded the Norman, and to 
whom arc you taking these supplies 1” “We are the servants of the Archbishop,” 
they replied, “ and these things aip for the use of his ^.jousc. “ The viscount, 
caring little for the Ai’chbishop and his household, signed to the men-at-arms who 
formed his escort, to convey the horses and waggons to the citadel of York, and to 
stow away the provisions in the Norman magazines. 

When the pontiff, the friend of the conquerors, felt himself touched by the conquest, 
there arose in the depth of his soul an indignation hitherto unknown to his calm 
and prudent character. Eldred started off immediately to the Conqueror’s quarters, 
and appeared before him, in his pontifical robes, and holding his pastoi’al staff ; 
William rose to offer him, according to the custom of the times, the kiss of peace ; 
but the Saxon prelate drew back, and said : — “ Listen to me, king William : thou 
wast a foreigner, and nevertheless, it being God’s will that our nation should be 
chastised, thou didst obtain, at the cost of much bloodshed, the kingdom of Eng- 
land ; I anointed thee king ; I crowned and blessed thee with mine own hands; 
but now I curse thcc, thee and thy race ; for thou hast merited it, having become 
the persecutor of the church of God, and the oppressor of his ministers.” 

The Norman king listened unmoved to the impotent malediction of the old 
priest ; he even restrained the indignation of his flatterers, who, trembling with 
rage, arid half unsheathing their swords, desired to revenge the insolence of the 
Saxon. He permitted Eldred to return to his church at in peace and safety ; 
but this adventure left in the heart of the Archbishop a feeling of deep s'Orrow, and 
perhaps of remorse for having contributed to the establishment of the foreign 
dom*inion. His dreams of ambition thus dispelled by actual experience, the melan- 
choly conviction tjjiat he was neither exempt from the insults of the foreigner, nor 
from the general slavery, threw him into a slyw malady, which, by degrees, wasted 
his strength. The following year, when the Saxons, having rallied anew, advanced 
to attack the town of York, Eldred’s melancholy was redoubled, and, as if he feared 
aeath less than the presence of thosq men who still remained faithful to their 
country, he prayed to God, say the chronicles, to ts^ce him from ^this world, that 
he might not be a witness of the total ruin of his country, and*' the .destruction of 
his church. ^ 
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Ill order to give a fixed basis to the demands he made for contributions, or ser- 
vices ot monej (to use the language of the age), William had a great territorial 
inquiry made, and an universal register drawn up of all the changes of property 
caused in England by the conquest ; he wished to know into what hands, through 
the whole extent of the kingdom, the possessions of the Saxons had passed ; and 
how many of the conquered people still held their inheritance'.-, in virtue of private 
treaties, concluded with himself or with his barons ; how many acres were con- 
tained in each rural domain ; what number of acres would suffice to maintain a 
man-at-arms, and how many mcn-at-arms there were in each county or shire of 
England ; what was the gross amount of the produce of the cities, towns, villages, 
and hamlets ; what was the exact property of each count, baron, knight, and ser- 
jeant-at-arms ; how much land each one had, how many tenants in fee/ how many 
Saxons, cattle, and plonks. • 

This work, in which modern historians have seen evidence of genius, and a grand 
monument of national utility, was simply the result of the peculiar iiosition of the 
Norman king, as head of the conquering army, and of the necessity of establishing 
some sort of order amidst the chaos caused by the conquest. So true is this, that 
in other conquests, of which the details have been transmitted to us, in that of 
(Irecce by the Latin crusaders in the thirteenth century, for example, wo find the 
same kind of inquest made by the leaders of the invasion, on an entirely similar 
plan. 

In accordance with the orders of King William, Henry de Ferriercs, Walter 
Giffard, Adam, brother of Eudes, the Seneschal, and Ilenie, bishop of Lincoln, with 
others chosen from among the law officers, and the keepers of the royal treasury, 
traversed all the counties of England, holding in cvi^y place of any imjiortance, 
their assembly, or council of inquiry. They summoned before them the Norman 
Viscount of each Saxon province, ov shire, to whom the Saxons still aiqilied in their 
language, the ancient title of shire-reve, or sheriff’. ^J’hcy convoked, or ordered the 
viscount to convoke, all the Norman barons of the piwincc, who stated the precise 
bounds of their iiossessions, ami their territorial jurisdictions ; then some of the 
officers of yie inquiry, oi •commissioners delegated by them, visited each large do- 
main, and each district or hundred, as the Saxons expressed it. There they made 
the French men-at-arms of each lord, and the English inhabitants of the hundved, 
declare on oath how many ^^’eeholdcrs and farmers there -were on each estate, what 
portion was occupied by each in their own right, or at will ; the names of the 
actual tenants ; the names of those w*lio had lield property before the conquest ; 
and the divers mutations of the same consequent thereon ; so that, say the narra- 
tives of the time, they exacted three declarations as to each estate, wdiat they were^ 
in the tiinfj of King Edward, what they were when King Willijim made grant of 
them, and what ift Jibe time of the inquiry. Below each return this formula was 
inscribed ■ — hy all the French and all the English of the hiuidrcd. 

Ill each township iit^juiry w^as made what imposts the inhabitant.^ had paid to 
form*- r kings, and what the town yielded to the officers of the conqueror : it 
was also ascertained how many houses had been destroyed by the war of the con- 
quest, or to make way for the construction of fortresses, how many the conqiiei ors 
had taken, how many Saxon families, reduced to extreme indigence, were not in a 
position to ])ay any thing. In the cities the oaths were administered by the high 
Norman aiithuritics, wdio assembled the Saxon citizens in their ancient council 
chamber, now the property of the king, or of some foreign soldiei* ; and in places 




of less importance the oaths were taken from the royal ofTicer or provost, the 'priest, 
and six Saxons, or six villeins of each town, as the Norman^ terrned them. This 
inquiry occupied six yc;ii*s, during which William’s commissioners traversed the 
whole of England, with the exception of the mountainous country to the north and 
the west of Yorkshire, that is to say, the five modern counties of Durham, North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. Perhaps in this extent of 
country, so cruelly devastated at two several times, there was not sufficient culti- 
vated land, the divisions of property were too unsettled, for it to be useful or possi- 
ble to make the returns ; perhaps, .also, the commissioners of the Norman king 
fc.ared that if they carried their assizes into the townships of Northumbria, the 
Saxon words might bo rung in their cars which had been the signal for the massa(;re 
of Yaulchor tl\c Loirain, and his hundred men. 

Bo this as it may, the rent-roll, or, to use the ancient term, the tp,rrici' of the 
Norman compicst, makes no mention of the conquered domains beyoml the province 
of York, ^’he drawing-iq) of this roll for each province mentioned, was mnddkd 
on an uniform plan. The name of'the king was placed at ilu* head, with the lis^, 
of his lands and revenues in the jn-ovince ; then followed tlie names of the chief 
and smaller proprietors, in the order of their military rank, and territorial wealth. 
The Saxons who had been s]^ared, by spcci.al favour, in the general spoliation, were 
only found in th() lowest ranks ; for the small number of men of that race, who 
were still frc'e ju'oprietors, or tpnantu in tkoir oiPti riijid undci* the king, as the ooii- 
querors expres-sed it, were sneh only of very small estates; they were inscribed at 
the end of ('ach cliaptei* under Ihe title of M(0^e.<?of the king, or with divers ([uali- 
licalions of domestic oCices in tlu‘ household of the eoiKpicror. The r(*st of the 
names of an Anglo-Saxon character, whieh are scattered hero and there throughout 
the roll, belong to farmers of a few fractions, larger or smaller, of the estates of the 
Norman earls, kniglits, scrj('auts-at-arms, and bowmen. 

Such IS the autlieiitio bool, preserved to tlie present day, from which most of the 
instaiiees of oxprojiriatioii recorded in this narrative liavc been derived. Tins 
invaluable book, in whieh the entire eojKpicst was ri'gistcrcd, in order that the 
remembranoc of it might never be effaced, w'as called by the Normans the CIreat 
linll, the koyal Roll, or the Roll of Wmchc.stcr, liecauso it was ko])t in the treasury 
of Winclioster Cathedral. The Saxons called it by a moi'o solemn name, tlie boolc 
of the last judgment, Daomsdn^f-Book', jicrli a] is because it ’■contained the ^sentence of 
their irrevocable expropriation. But if this book ^var^ a warrant of dispo.session to 
tlioi English iiatipn, it was no les,s so to some of the foi'oign usurjMirs. Their com 
mander cunningly availed himself of it to make the nun» emus mutations ofpro])erty 
opei’atc to his adt.iutag(\ and to legitimate lus personal 2>retcnfcions to many of tlu' 
lands seized and occupied by others. He claimed projirietorsliqi, by mhoritaiico, of 
, all that had been iu tlic jiosso.s.sion of Edward, the last king but one of the .Anglo- 
V-Jaxoiis, of Harold the last king, and of all Ifarol ”s family : by the same title he 
laid claim to all public jivo^'icrty, and tft the suprci^ic lordship of all towns niilcss 
be had expressly alienated tliein, wholly or jiartly, by .an autlici^tioated diplomu, 
httre ii siiaine, as the N()iTnan'*lawycrs say. 

Tn Lhe mQment of 'sactory, at that time of brotlierbood betAveen tlic commander 
and his companions, no one had tlnjught of th^^ formalities of lotters-patent and of 
seisin and each of those to whom William had said before the l)attlo, “ Wh.at 1 , 

shall take, you will take,” liad made himself master of his [lortion, but, after the 
conquest, the soldiers of the invasion found that the power which they had raised 
over the heads of the English, weighed, in i^art at least, heavily on their owm. 

It was thus that William do Warrenno’s right to the lands of two free English- 
men in the county of Noi-folk, was contested, because they lia<l formerly been 
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(Icpcifdancies of a royal manor of Edward ; it was the same with one of Eus- 
tiice’s domains, in tVe province of Huntingdon, and also with fifteen acres of 
land held by Miles Crispin, in that of Berks. An estate occuj^ied by Engclry in 
the county of Essex, was, in the words of the Great Boll, seized into the king’s 
hands, because Engelry had not sent to give an account of his title. I’he king 
seized in the same manner all the lands to which he laid claim, anj of which the 
holders, though Normans, could not or w'ould not re')ider accAmnt. 

Another pretension on his part, was, that each domain which, in the Saxon times 
had paid to king Edward any rent or service, should, although lu'ld by a Norman, 
jiay the same rent or the same service. This claim, founded oii .succession lo the 
rights -if an English king, which could not be recognised by those who had di.^inhe- 
rited ..he English race, was, from the first, badly received by the conqueroi.^.. 
Ereedom from impo.sts or scrvicc.s in money, except some voluntary contri but ions, 
appeared to them the inviolable prerogative of their victory ; and they hjolvcd upon 
the condition of customg,iy tax-payers a.s wholly confined to the conqnci'cd nation. 
IVfany rc.sisted the claims of their commander, disdaining to bear the impositifin of 
jiersonal .servitude for the land which they had conquered. But there were sonu' 
who weakly yielded, and their concession, whether voluntary, or houglit by King 
William, WTakened the opposition of the others. Baoul the (Jouihespino refii.sod 
for a long time to pay any rent for the hou.ses that he had taken in tlic town of 
Oantciburv, and Hugh de Montfort for the lau<ls that he occupied in the conniy of 
E.S.SCX. The, sc two cliicfs could indulge their haughty tempers witli inqmiiity, but 
the pride of nusi of ]e.s.s power and iinjiortanco wa.s sometime, s .severely punished. 
One ().shcrt called the Eisherman, not choosing to pay the rent that hi.s land liad 
forrncjly given to king Exlward, as a depondanco of his domain, was expropriated 
by the royal agents, and hi.s estate offered to whoever would jiay for him • Baoul 
Taille-bois paid, says the Great Boll, and took po.s.scs.sion of the land as foifeited liy 
O.sbeit the Eisherman, * 

The Norman King also endeavoured to levy on Ins own countrymen, in tlie town.s 
and the estates in his donnnions, the ancient <Iiiiy e.'-tabli.'^lied liy the Saxon law. 
As regnids the Engli.sh inhabitants of the.se toMiis and eslate.s, be.suli's this tax, 
rigorou.^^ly exacted under the title of local custom and often (liaibh'd or liipled, they 
were furtlier subject to a casual, arbitrary, and uiuqiial tontiibution, i a})rii-iou>ly 
and harshlj^ levied, which the Normans called /?oV/e or tKiHufjc. ^I'lio Gieat Boll 
gives a list of the king’s burgesses lialde to Ibis tax, m the ordi'r of tlie cities, towns, 
and boiouglLs: ‘‘ Tlicse arc the burges.'^es of the king at Golchcs1»(‘r ; — Keolnian, 
wlio liolds (uie house and fife acres of land; Lcofwin, wlio hoicks^ two houses and 
twenty-five acres, Ulfric, hklwin, Wulfst*ui, JManwin,” etc. Tlio Noi-inaii chiefs and 
soldior.s also levied tiiille on theSaxon.s, who had fallen to them, eitlierin the towns, 
or the riiial ilistricts. Tliis is what wa.s called in the laiiguage of tlie eoiKiucroi.s, , 
a burgess, or a free Saxon ; and in this .sen.'^e freeineii weic countt'd by the 
] load, sold' gieen, engaged, lent, .tor eviai divided into half-shares by the Noiinaiis. 
The great Boll W^s 'ihat a certain Viscount htd in the town of fpsuieh two Saxon 
bnrgesM s, oin^ in tdedge, and the other for debts ; and that King William had, by 
an authentic act, hat the Saxon Edwig to Baoul ^raille-bois, to keep hiAi as long as 
he lived. 

Afany quavreks amongst the conquerors for the spoil of the compiered, many 
iiimsioas oi Normans upon Normans^ as the roll of iiHpnry has it, weic also re- 
gistered in every corner of England. For example, William de AVai icnne, in ilni 
county of Bedford, had disseized AN^ilter Espeo of half a hyde, or half an acre cjf 
land, and had taken from him two horses. Elsewhere, it was Hiigli ilc (knhon ^^ho 
had usurped from Boger Ihgot, half of a free JJaglishmaHjih^i is to say live acres of 
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land. In the county of Hants, William dc la Chesnage claimed from Priot'a cer- 
tain piece of land, on the pretext that it belonged to the Saxton, whose possessions 
he had taken. This latter instance, and many others of the same nature, prove 
that the Normans regarded as their legitimate property all that the former pro- 
prietor might legally have claimed ; and that the foreign invader, considering him- 
self as a nature'll successor, made the same investigations, and instituted the same 
civil prosecutions, as the Saxon’s heir might have done. He called upon the Eng- 
lish inhabitants of the district, as witnesses, to attest the extent of the rights given 
him by his substitution in the place of the man Avhom ho had killed or expelled. 
The memory of the inhabitants, disturbed by the sufferings and tumult of the 
conquest, often responded imperfectly to these inquiries ; the Norman, also, who 
wished to dispute the right of his countrymen, refused to abide by the deposition 
of this viU populace of the vanquished nation. In this case, the only means of 
terminating the dispute was either a trial by single combat, or a judgment in the 
King's court. 

The Norman temer speaks, in Aiany places, of itnjmt invasions, seizures, and 
claims. It is certainly a strange thing to meet with this justice in the register 
of the expropriation of an entire people ; and it would be impossible to understand 
this book, if we did not reflect, at each sentence, that in it inheritance signifles the 
spoliation of an Englishman, that cveiy Englishman despoiled by a Norman 
is there termed the predecessor of the Norman ; that for a Norman to bo 
just is to have abstained from taking the possession of an Englishman, who 
had been killed, or driven out by any other Norman ; and that to act otherwise 
is called injustice ; which is proved by the following passage. “ In the county of 
Bedford, Baoul Taille-bois has unjustly disseized Nigel of five hydes of land, which 
are well known to have formed part of the inheritance of his predecessor, and part 
of which is still occupied by the concubine of Nigel.” 

Some of the dispossessekl Saxons ventured to present themselves before the 
Commissioners of the Inquiry to claim their rights ; there were some even whose 
names were enrolled in the register, with terms of humble supplication, never 
employed by a Norman. These men declared that they were poor and wretched ; 
and appealed to the clemency and mercy of the king. Those who, after much 
cringing, were suffered to retain some small portion of tluhr paternal inheritance, 
were forced to pay for this- favour by degrading and abs'lird services, pr to receive 
it under the no less humiliating title of alms. In the roll, sons are said to hold 
th\i possessions of their fathers as an alms. Free women keep their fields as an 
edms. Another woman remains in the enjoyment of ker husband’s estate, on con- 
dition of feeding the king’s dogs. And, lastly, a mo.thcr and son receive their 
ancient inheritance as a gift, on condition of their offering up prayers daily for the 
^oul of the king’s son, Richard. 
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39.--SAXONS AND NOP.MANS. 

From the * Penny Magazine.’ 

The Norman conquerors of England were rapidly absorbed by the conquered 
people : and the union of the two races took place at a period much earlier than 
has generally been stated by our historians. Though beaten in the field, after a 
long and stern struggle for their independence, and though perhaps decimated by 
seven dreadful years of war and carnage, the Saxons remained iiicom^iarably more 
numerous than their invaders, and it was considered an easier and a wiser ta.sk to 
conciliate them than to exterminate them. From his first coming into England, 
and, indeed, before his arrival, William the Conqueror had a strong party among 
the Saxon and Dano-Saxoii thanes ; this party rejoiced at his coming, and grew in 
numbers and strength after the battle of Hastings. To keep it steady to his in- 
terests, William at a very early period began to give these great thanes Norman 
wives. Several of these brides were of the highc.st rank. Thus thd Conqueror 
gave his own niece Juiith in marriage to the, great Saxon carl Waltheof, whose 
warlike qualities, aqd great popularity with the Saxon people, might have made 
him formidable as an enemy many years after the cata.strophe at Hastings. 
William even promised one of his own daughters to Edwin, Earl of Mercia, brother- 
in-law to the late King Harold ; and it appears that this marriage would have 
taken place, if suspicions had not been excited by the conduct of Edwin, who soon 
after fled from the Conqueror’s court to jmt himself at the head of a formidable 
insurrection in the north country. Other young maidens from beyond sea, sisters 
or daughtcr.s to some of the noblest of the Conqueror’s followers, w’crc afiiauced to 
the sons (.‘f rich Saxons who had hoped to jn'cservc their wealth by remaining quiet. 
But the more frequent inter-marriages among the chiefs of the two nations were 
those in which Norman barons and knights espoused Saxon heiresses. The fathers 
and brothers of many noble thanes, and of many great holders of land, 2)erishcd 
ill battle, cithci’ at Hastings or in the course of the seven years’ war which followed 
that event ; and by the ordinary disi)osition,s of nature there was many a rich Saxon 
family that had daughters and no sons. By right of his feudal supremacy and 
kingly pierogative, William became guardian to all these Saxon oipluiiis, and dis- 
jioscd of their lands and foitunes as he chose ; and over such heiresses as were not 
oi’iihans he could oxcrcisj a control through their peace-seeking fathers. It was 
better to jJlca-sc the Saxon p)eople by marrying these heiresses to his barons and 
knight.s, than to keep uj) a constant exasperation by forcibly seizing and givjng 
away their estates ; and it should appear, in sjjite of the frequent bravadoes about 
the rights of conque.st, thalf the Norman chiefs considered the be.^t rights to such 
estates, or the title least likely to be questioned, to be the hands of the Saxon 
heiresses whose ancestors had held them for ages. It is meniioncd by several of 
the chroniclers, who were cither contemporary or lived near the time, that many of. ^ 
the Norman and foreign adventurers who made part of William’s first army of in- 
vasion, made no other bargain vath him than that they should be married to Saxon 
heiresses, or to ^tlicf rich young women in England. These chroniclers could not 
be exp( cLed to record all the marriages which took place between the two races 
(such a 2)iccc of family liistory would throw great light mion an important part of 
our natiobal history), but they mention case?-:^ enough to prove the frequency of 
such alliances, and they speak of them as a fixed princiide in the Conqueror’s 
polity. In one generation the children proceeding from these marriages were 
nuiiierous, and in these children the distinction between Norman and Saxon was 
already lost. But othei’ and far more numerous interiLarriagos look i^lacc among 
those classes that v^'crc too iwr or obscure to attract the notice of King William’s 

II 
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historians. The home marriage-market wrfs thinned by the long wars in tho south 
and the north, tho east and the west. The young Saxon women were fair and 
florid, and the young soldiers and camp-followers that came*' from Normandy and 
other parts of Franco seldom, if ever, brought wives with them ; tho circumstances 
and natural feelings of these parties would bo decisive of tho matter ; but, no 
doubt, it would enter into tho f)olicy of the Conqueror to keep these young soldiers 
(many of whoiif were not his own subjects) in England, and in his own service, by 
encouraging and i)romoting their marriages with tho unprovided Saxon maidens. 
Although not specifically mentioned by tho monkish writers, the only annalists of 
those times, we can glean inci<lentally that these matches became very common 
shortly after tho battle of Hastings, that they continued throughout the long war, 
and that they became still more frc(]uent when the Conqueror crushed the last 
great insurrection in the country north of Trent, and finally subdued the Saxon 
spirit of independence. And these marriages among the commonalty contributed 
more than ftny other single cause to the disarming of mutual animosities, and to 
the tranquillizing of the kingdom. ^ 

William of l*oicticrs, the Conqueror’s chaplain and chronicler, who is believed to 
liave accompanied his hero and patron on his expedition to England, s])eaks with 
something like rapture of the beauty of countenance, the fair complexion, and long 
flowing hair of tho fSaxona. There is, however, no good reason to doubt the long- 
established opinion, that physically, as well as morally, tho fusion of new brisk 
blood in the great hut somewhat sluggish Anglo-Saxon stream was highly advan- 
tageous. If tiio Northmen, or Normans, had acliicved tho conipiest of England on 
their first starting from Norway and the other shores of the North Sea, they would 
liavo dificrcd very little in race or breed from the Saxons and Danes ; hut during 
the centmy and a half or more that these Scandinavian followers of Kollo had been 
settled in the north-west of T^^ranec, or m those regions to which they imparted tho 
riaine of Nonnaiidy, they had been greatly intermixed with Frankish, and Celtic, 
and other blood ; their jirinccs and chiefs had intermarried with royal or nohlo 
Franks, their followers with tlie common people of the country or of tho states 
adjacJCJit to it. Hence black hair and black eyes, and Lauds and feet of compara- 
tively small size, were common among the real Normans who first came to Eng- 
land willi the (Ji)iiqueror, and long before that event the Normans Iiad entirely lost 
their oi’iginal Scaiidinaviaii language, and spoke nothing hut a dialect of tho French, 
as afterwards in England the mixed race lost the use of "the French lav-guage, and 
spoke notliiiig hut haiglisli. If it took a longer time in Faigland than it had taken 
in '“France to identify the language of the conquerors witli tho conipioved, and if a 
good deal of the J^i’cnch dialect the Normans brought \Vith them into England wa.‘i 
fused and mixed with the staple of the grov^niig English language, it was certainly 
not owing to tlie slow mixture of the two races, hut to other powerful causes, sucli 
,^as the close and long-continued connection between lilnglaud and Normandy and 
the adjacent countries, the infant and transition str'e of our language at the tinui 
of tho CoiKpiest, the siuncwhat more ad vSt iced sta^ of language and civilization in 
France, the great infiux of foreign cliurchmeii, and the tendcuiey'of tho Latin (the 
langeage of the Church) to promote the use of words that sjirung fXiin Latin roots, 
and that xvCro taken from dialects xvliicii were but derivatives of the Latin. 
When Kollo obtained an umlislnrlxid possession of his duchy of Normandy he re- 
tained no dominion elsewhere, and he appears to have given up almost immediately 
every connection with the country from which he had come ; hut the Conqueror 
and his descendants retained possession of Norniamly and of other l^’ronch-speak- 
ing states for moi’o than one hundred and sixty years; and during all this period 
our kings were frequently on the continent for long jicriods at a time, and many of 
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0U» barons held fiefs in Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, as well as in England, and 
passed a portion of their time in their castles abroad. Even after this period, or 
when King John anS Henry III. had lost nearly every foot of tcrritoiy in France, 
there was an intimate connection between the two people on the opposite sides of 
the Channel, and the conquests contemplated by Edward I. and achieved by 
Edwai'd III. contributed to keep alive the use of the French language in England, 
and to engraft so much of it upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 

But besides the real Normans, or the men of mixed raco^ who came over with 
the Conqueror, there were numerous adventurers from other parts of tJie continent, 
that came with the first expedition, or that repaired to his standard afterwards ; 
for during the seven years’ war be was frequently hard pressed by the Saxons, and 
compelled to bring over numerous bodies of recruits. In the first expedition there 
were men that came from Maine and Anjou, from Poictou and Bretagne, from 
central France and from southern France, from Burgundy and from Acpiitaine ; 
and to these were added volunteers and soldiers of fortune from the great plains of 
Italy at the foot of th8 Alps. All this enlarged and varied — and no doiiht advan- 
tageously — the new blood which was mixed with the Anglo-Saxon. Of these more 
southern adventurers, many who had brought little else Avith them than a suit of 
chain armour, a lance, and a few hungiy and bold followers, attained to high rank 
and command, married Saxon women, and became the founders of noble families. 


40.— THE DEA'FIl Oh' tHE CONiB'EUOP.. 

From the * I'eiitiy IMaguznic.’ 

At tbc end of tlio year 1080, when he had been seated ninetoon years iijion the 
throne of hlnglnnd, William went over to the Continent with a mighty army to A\age 
war with L’hili]), king of France, for the possession of the city of Mantes and tlie 
country of the Voxin. But shortly after his arrival *111 Normandy lie fell sick and 
kept his bed. As he had advanced in years he had grown excessively fat. I'ving 
I’iiilip said, as a good joke among his courtiers, that his cousin AVilliam was a long 
while lying in, but that no doubt there would ho a fine churching as soon as he 
should ho delivered. On hearing this coarse and insijud jest the Conr|iicror of 
hjigland swore by the most teriiifio of his oaths — by the splendour and birtli of 
Christ — t^iat ho would 'fio churched in Notre Dame, the cathedral ot Paris, and 
present so many wax torches that all France should be set in a blaze.* It wns not 
until the end of July, 1087, thfit he was in a state to mount hi '’ war-liorse. ' He 
soon came with fire and «word into the Vexin country. The corn was almost 
ready for the sickle, the grapes for t^c wine-press, when ho march od his cavalry 
through the corn-fields and made his soldiery tear up tlic vines by the roots and 
cut down the ])leasant trees. Mantes was soon taken, and consigned to the flamc^- ^ 
Neither house nor cottage, nay, neither church nor monastery was spared. As the 
eoiapioror rode up to view tlie^’uin ho had caused, hi.s war-lioise put his fore feet 
on some embers,* hot cinders, and then swerved or plunged so violently that the 
heavy rider thrown upon the high pommel of the saddle, and grievously bruised. 
The king dismounted in great pain, and never more put foot in stirrup. Forthwith 
quitting the burning town, he was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen, and again laid 
in his bed. It was soon evident to all, and oven to himself, that his last liour was 
approaching. Being troubled by the noise and hustle of Rouen, and desiious oi 
dying in a holy place, he made his people carry him to the monastery of St Cervas 

* It was the custom for women at their cliurchmg to carry lighted tapom in llicir liandiii 
and iirescnt them at the altar. 

u 2 
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outside the city walls. He lingered for six weeks, during which he was surrounded 
by doctors, priests, and monks. On the nearer approach (jf death his heart 
softened, and though he preserved the kingly decorum and conversed calmly on the 
wonderful events of his life, he is said to have felt the vanity of all human gran- 
deur, and a keen remorse for the crimes and cruelties he had committed. He sent 
money to Mantes to rebuild the churches and houses of religion he had burned, and 
ho ordered large sums to be paid to the churches and monasteries in England, which 
he had plundered and impoverished. He released all his state prisoners, as well 
Saxons as others, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more than twenty years. 
Robert, his eldest son, who had had many violent quarrels with his father, was 
absent, but his two younger sons, William and Henry, who were successively kings 
of England, were assiduous round the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the de- 
claration of his last will. A day or two before his death the conqueror assembled 
some of hisjprelates and chief barons in his sick chamber, and raising himself in 
his bed, he with a solemn and ghastly countenance declared in their presence that 
ho bequeathed the duchy of Normandy and its other dependeneir's to his eldest son 
Robert. ‘‘As to the crown of England,” said tho dying monarch, bequeath it 
to no one, as I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in inheritance from 
my father, but acquired it by conquest and tho shedding of blood with mine own 
good sword. The succession to that kingdom I therefore leave to the decision of 
God, only desiring most fervently that my son William, who hath ever been dutiful 
to me, may obtain it, and prosper in it.” “ And what do you give unto me, oh ’ 
my father 1” eagerly cried Prince Henry. “ Five thousand pounds weight of silver 
out of my treasury.” But what can I do with five thousand pounds of silver, if I 
have neither lands nor a home ? ” Here the dying king put on tho look of a pro- 
phet, and said, Be patient, O Henry ! and have trust in the Lord ; suffer thy 
elder brothers to precede thee, and thy time will come after theirs.” Henry tho 
Beauclerc, and the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, went straight 
and drew the silver, which he weighed with great care, and then furnished himself 
with a strong coffer to keep his treasure in. William Rufus left the king’s bedside 
at the same time, and, without waiting to see his father breathe his last, hastened 
over to England to seize the royal treasures deposited in Winchester castle and to 
look after his crown. 

About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the conqueror v/as roused from a stupor 
into which he had fallen by the sound of bells. He eagerly inquired what the 
noiso meant, and was told that they were ringing the hour of prime in the church 
of St. Mary. He lifted his clasped hands to heaven, and- saying I recommend my 
soul to my Lady Mary, tho holy mother of God,” instantly expired. Ilis last faint 
sigh was the signal for a general flight and ‘scramble. The knights, i)nests, and 
doctors, who had passed the night near him, pat on their spurs, mounted their 
horses, and galloped off to their several homes to have an eye to their own interests. 
Tho king’s servants and some vassals of inferior ranx proceeded to rifle the apart- 
ments of the arms, silver vessels, linen and royal efresses, and tbi3n were to horse 
and away like their betters. Sopic took one thing, some another nothing worth 
tho carrying jvas left behind — no, not so much as the bed-clothes. Fi^om prime to 
tierce, or for about three hours, the corpse of the mighty conqueror, abandoned by 
sons, friends, servants and all, lay in a state of almost perfect nakedness on the 
bare boards of the chamber in which he had expired. The citizens of Rouen either 
ran about the streets asking news and advice from every one they met, or busied 
themselves in concealing their money and valuables. At last the clergy and the 
monks recovered tho use of their faculties, and thought of the decent duties owing 
to the mortal remains of their sovereign ; and, arraying themselves in their best 
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haBits, and forming in order of procession they went with crucifix, burning tapers, 
and incense, to pray over the abandoned and dishonoured body for the peace of its 
soul. Tlie archbishop of Kouen ordained that the king should be interred at Caen 
in the church of St. Stephen, which he had built and royally endowed. But even 
now there was none to do it honour : his sons, his brothers, his relations, were all 
absent, and of all the Conqueror’s ofheers and rich vassals not one was found to 
take charge of the obsequie.s. At length a poor knight named Ilerluin, who lived 
in the neighbourhood, charged himself with the trouble and expense of the funeral. 
“ out of his natural good nature and love of God.” This i^oor and pious knight 
engaged the proper attendance and a wain ; he conveyed the king’s body on the 
cart to the banks of the Seine, and from thence in a barge down the river and its 
estuary to the city of Caen. Gilbert, Abbot of St. Stephen’s, with all his monks, 
came out of Caen to meet the body, and other churchmen and the inhabitants of 
the city joining these, a considerable precession was formed. But as they went 
along a fire suddenly broke out in the town ; laymen and clerks ran to extinguish 
it, aud the abbot and fiis monks were left aloDe to conduct the remains of the king 
to the church which ho had founded. Even the last burial service did not pass 
undisturbed. The neighbouring bishops and abbots assembled for this solemn 
ceremony. The mass and requiem had been said ; the incense was filling the 
church with its holy perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced the panegyric, 
and the body was about to bo lowered into the grave prepared for it in the church 
between the altar and the choir, when a man, suddenly rising in the crowd, exclaimed 
with a loud and angry voice which made the prelates and monks to start and cross 
themselves — “ Bishop, the man whom thou hast praised was a robber ! The very 
ground on which wo arc standing is mine, and is the site where my father’s house 
stood. He took it from me by violence, to build this church on it. I reclaim it 
as ray right ; and in the name of God, I forbid you to bury him here, or cover him 
with my glebe.” The man who spoke thus boldly was Asseline Fitz Arthur, who 
had often asked a just compensation from the king in his lifetime. Many of the 
persona present confirmed the truth of his statement ; and, after some parley and 
chaffering, the bishop jiaid him sixty shillings for the grave alone, engaging to 
procure him hereafter the full value of the rest of his land. The body, dressed in 
royal robes, but without a coffin, was then lowered into the narrow tomb ; the rest 
of the ceremony was hutried over, the people dispersed, the prelates went to their 
homes, and the abbot and monks of St. Stejihen’s went to their cloisters, leaving 
only one brother of the house to sprinkle holy water over the flat stone that co'^ereJ 
the grave and to pray folk the soul of the departed. The traveller may yet stand 
and muse over that grave in the quaint old Norman church at Ccien ; but the eques- 
trian statue of the Conqueror, placed against one of the external pillars of the church, 
has been wantonly and barbarously mutilated. , 
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41.— DEATH AND BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. * 

I Rev, J. White. 

William. 

WoLFSTAN, a Saxon monk. 

AsSELYN FlTZARTjinil. 

. Townsmen. 

Friar. 

Abbot, Peasants, &e. 

The Church of Saint Gerva.% near Rouen. 

Wdfffitan^ a monJe^ stands absorbed zn thoxight. His hamls clasped. Two townsmen 

ohservuig him. 

First Toionsman. He’ll stand you thus whole days ; his eyeballs fixed 
On one solo spot ; his hands close clenched in jirayer. 

Secoiui Townsman They look as if they clutch’d a sword, so swoll’n 
The veins, so tight the grasp. '• I’ll speak to him. 

First Townsman. Nay, ’tis of evil omen ; if he speaks 
’Tis well, but not the Abbot’s self has courage 
To address him first. Crazed with such grief ho is 
That like a cnimbling ruin he may bill, 

’Neath the mere sound that shakes the circling air, 

And bury rash intruders. 

Second Towmman. Ruin indeed — 

So wan with misery, so sunk in gloom 
No face has met iny eyes. What is his name ? 

First Toxonsman. Wolfstan, an English monk. I know no more; 

Have that ho left his English monastery 
Six years since, and, they say, has secret arts 
Known only to himself, whereby the Future 
Lifts its thick curtain up, and at set times, 

After lone Vigils, he can see in the sky 
— ^Viewless to all beside, — strange sights as clear 
As needled ])ictures on the Arras cloths 
That hang Duke William’s walls. o 

Wolfstan — {mutters). It tarries long ! 

Yet it will, come. Onv;ard in thickening gloom 
It rolls the lurid cloud, in whose deep folds « 

Vengeance Hes blind yet watchful. Let it come ! 

Second Townsman. Is it a prayer ho ^nutters, or a curse ? 

I shudder at his words — (goes mar) — Your blessing, Father. 

Wolfstan. I have no blessing. You arc young and strong ; 

Go forth into the sunshine ; hear tjie birds ; 

Look on the skies ; wander amid the trees 
Ijlcssing may reach your heart from sight and sound, 

From piotioii and the pleasant summer air. 

But on my tongue, it dies, like rain in sand. 

iThc two toimismen retire. 

Assehpi Fitzarthar — (in rags and misery) — I j^ray you, father, give your 
car to me, — 

A broken man am I ; wa-^ted with grief. — 

Wolfstan — {lays his hand on xisselya's shoMer). I know. I feel through 
all my sen.se a glow, 
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* As if wc two were partners of one Thought ; — 

As if our .s(^i1s were two half-dark en’d rooms 
In one lone house, and on the noi.seli‘ss iloor 
Played with grim joy the Ifellchild, Jlatc — 

^isschpi. 1 feel it ! 

And many a year have thrill’d beneath its feet. 

How i.s’t you know my thought ? 

Wvlfiitan. Man’s covering 

Grows crystal wlien the heart it holds is fire. 

I fix my spirit on yonr’s, and draw it forth 
Like dew’ droi)S from the gnvss. 

Help me, oh father, 

For i am choked with meaning, and my lips 
Close, as if barr’d in iron ! 

Wolfstan. — 'I’his is one 

W ho.se soul is as my own. — The maA you hate 
Is i^owcrful. 

A sachpi. Powerful. 

Wolfstan. Ho shall die ! 

{fcujerl^.) How soon ? 

Wolf Stan, I know not ; but a Vision night by night 
(Jomes to my pallet, ])ointing to a tomb 
A\nK'i‘u (joziiig slowly from the broken grave-stone 
Comes blood, and trickles, dark, among the weeds. 

Asscl^n, I would not ho should thus escape my voice, 

Or hide him from my eye ; once, face to face 
AVe stood, and I would see him once again I 
Have T not starved since then, from year to •year 
And felt the hunger like atiglitmng gras]) 

Fold on my heart ? He wn>ng’d mo of iiiy laiuls, 
jAly house, my name ; and left me the sole wealth 
or Hatred for my covering, food and r(‘st. 

Oil ! father, let me lift .‘your shrunken liand 
JJjgli up, and liftir you ciir.se him ere lie dies ! 

Wolf Jan. Nor for your wroJigs T cm so him ; not for mine ; 
Not for the land’s ho tram])les into nun : 

Nor for my native England’s fettered grief — 

Yc;t 1 will curse him. 

IfJnter Friar, 

Friar. Father, hear my speech. 

Fever hath .struck Duke William to the ground 
And death sits at hi.sjjcd. 

^yo^kaM■ (smiles). Ho .speaks old word.s 

Th^tdiave been in my cars these many days. 

Assrhpi. How? He wc spoke of — 

Wolfstayi. HusV- 

Friar. And hither came 

His Highness that he breathe the sacred air 
Of Holy Gervas till he breathe no more. 

A ssdijn. May I not dash into his ghastly room 
And hear him groan his last I 

Wolf Stan. No — to your homo, 
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Go while you may. Vengeance will reach him yet. \ExU Assdyu, 

Friar. And now he summons to his couch of pain ^ 

Your ministering prayer. 

Wdfsian, I come to him. 


SCENE SECOND. 

Chamber in St. Oervae Monastery. William dying. 

William — A tten^nt. 

William. Where is my son — my William 1 
Attendant. Gone in haste 

To cross to England and to seize the Crown. 

William. The Crown ! and I alive 1 Call Henry hither. 
Attendant. He’s gone, sire, with the coin your Highness gave. 
William. And left me thus ! Bear witness, noble Knights, — 
Come nearer, 1 would see you while I speak. 

Why come you not, and stand before my sight ? 

Attendant. Sire, all have left you : all but only I. 

William. I could have borne it all — but my two sons ! 

If they had left my side in battle thus. 

The Headsman had unspurred them with his axe ! 

And now I face this Enemy alone ! 

This Death, whose icy hand is on my throat, 

And none comes to the rescue. — Arms ! Sir Knave, 

My cuirass of bright steel ; my shining greaves 
My sword, my gauntlets. Let mo meet the foe 
As fits my name, not idly, like a monk 
Dreaming his dream oHife till death awakes him. 

Quick ! — or I perish. — See you how he stands 
With eyeless socket fixed upon my face, 

And a proud smile upon his bony lips 1 

Yield me to ransom ? Ha ! my arm is chilled, — 

I cannot fight, but I’ve no craven cry, 

I yield not — 

Wol/stan {who has entered noiselessly). William — 

William.^ Soh ! The fantom fades, 

I breathe again. Who speaks 1 

Attendaid. The holy priest 

Rich with deep prayer from Gervas inner shrine. 

William. Wliy came you not ere this ? Your solemn presence 
Might have dispelled these shadows, like the sun. 

Wolf Stan. They are not shadows.# ^ 

William. There’s a tone i’ the voice, • 

That racks me. There i8,JEnglish on your tongue. ' 

Wclfstan. And in my heart. 

William. I wijl not have your prayers ! 

They will not reach to heaven, clogged witu the hate 
That weighs them down. 

Wolfstan. How know you that I hate 1 

WiUiam, All hate me — all ; the ruddy cheeked young child 
That lisps its broken words, the grey haired man 
That staggers in his speech from weary age, 
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All join in hate to me. The very maids 
Who love aU else by the compelling force 
Of sixteen summers mellowing all their thoughts 
Curse me, — and call me tyrant. 

Wolfstan. Say they falsely 

Who name you thus ? Look inward ere you speak. 

William. There is a bitter taunting in your words, — 

Have you no comfort for a toHured man, 

Whoso soul is sick to death, and needs your help ; 

Not that you sting him with those maddening eyes ! 

Wol/stan. What ! you’d have soothing words to clear your path 
To heaven, as heralds to your kingly state ? 

Think, king ! now reft of crown I Think, bloody man, 

Of what a naked grovelling thing you are ! 

And ask no pardon till you’ve purchased peace. 

William. I Save enriched our holy* mother ehurch, 

With wealth so vast that gold fills every shrine. 

Wolfstan. Blasphemous gold, that fills the shrine with curses. 

William. There’s not a plain in all our EInglish realm 
But shall bo studded with majestic towers. 

To watch upon its peace. Chantries shall rise 
In every dell ; I’ve poured my guarded wealth 
Tn a rich flood, at shrine of every saint 
Whoe’er drew English breath. 

Wolfstan. They’ll spuim the wealth 

Wrung from their country’s blood. Have you no thought 
Of sins no gold can cover ? Life fleets fast 
From you — from me — this meeting is our last. 

Answer me quickly, 

William. A film is on my eye, 

I cannot sec you, yet I hear your voice 

And shake beneath it. Have we met ere now ? 

Wolfstan. Yes ! 

^ William. Whferc ? 

Wolfstan. Where a red flame rose up to heaven 

From a lone cottage in a forest dell. 

And lust and miufder held their revelry. 

WiEiam. I would that Forest ne’er had stretched its 4)ound0^ 
Nor trenched upon the homes of living men. 

Wolfstan. Have you forgot that pleasant eve in Juno, 

When your array burst in with jubilant cries 
On the small circle, cleared from bush and tree, 

Whei^%tqod a cottag? near a babbling brook ? 

Wmiam. There were so many — and I fired them all. 

^Volfstan. But this the blackest of your deeds of shame. 

When rose from his stone bench beside the door 
A grey haired man, and held his withered hands 
To pray for pity, and with faltering voice 
Claimed for his own the land where he was born, 

Where all his fathers lived, from Alfred’s days, — 

With a brief nod you cut his pleadings short, 

And a fierce Norman murderer earned your thank^ 
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By i^itylcss stabs in that old grandsirc’s breast. 

Then from the cottage rushed a maiden forth, « 

As if the liurstiiig flames had leapt to shape, 

And clothed an angel in their blinding glow. 

So briglit, so dazzling in her beautiful fear, 

'^riiat therp was pause among the murderous crew, — 

Till with a cry she saw her grandsire slain. 

And fell, a white insensate form of snow, 

IVonc on his breast, till all the oozing blood 
])abblcd her stainless robes and sunbright hair. 

Then — William, — Conqueror, — tyrant, — fiend of hell I 
What then ? — You still have memory of that time ? 

William. Pardon — oh ! pardon — let me die in silence. 

Wolfstan. No — the last sound that fills your failing oar 
Shall be my voice. Your hapless victim died, 

Jly heaven’s great gift, unconscious of her wrong. 

Spotless m soul, and by her corpse I knelt, 

Lifting iny hands in the grt'at eye of heaven. 

And swore to be revenged. Day after day 
In my lone cell I’ve thought upon that oath, 

And nciarer, nearer my revenge approached. 

I heard it coming in the silent hours ; 

1 felt its breath upon me as I lay 

111 lonely vjgils. And my sister’s voice, 

llor’s — that lone girl’s — was mingled with its words. 

We aic alone, oh ! King — 

William. Have mercy, father ! 

Woljatan. No ! ’Tis f»r this I’a'-o waited ; hero wo stand 
In presence, as we stood, a stripling I, 

You a great king, gorged with success and blood ; 

You spurned me, you denied the pity I claimed. 

Once more we are together, — a foul thing, 

Hated, deserted, lonely, powerless, you — 

I, the relentless angel of your doom ! 

Unpitied, uiiforgivcn, unconfessed, 

• Hopeless, tlcspairing you descend to dust ; 

And I, that in this hand can lift the blessing « 

Of Holy Chbreh, and shrive you of your sins. 

That in this palm cany the peace of heaven — 

Williatti. Oh ! pardon — priest, or leave me. Let that peace 
Pall on my head ! 

^yolfstan. I elutok my fingers thus, 

And keep that blessing in my sinewy grasp. 

Bee ! my shut fingers dooq;! you to despair. 

William. Is there no hope ? give but one little sign. 

My eyes arc failing, spread yoqr pardoning fingers, — 

I shudder at your close shut hand. — [Dies. 


SCENE THIRD. 

Burial Ground at Caen. A Coffin lying beside an open Oram. 

Enter Friar Eustace a'nd four Pcasanls. 

Friar. Death sheds no holiness around this man. 
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* . Tuil-wcai’icd boors who met us on the way 
Cross’d then#, in terror of his evil name ; 

But not a bonnet rose in reverence 
To him that was a king. 

l6^. Pcasatit, Father, wo hope 

You’ve not been sparing of the hoiy water 
Upon these coffin boards. 

2nd. Peasant. I fear to touch them, 

3’hey say the dead man was a murderer. 

Friar, lie was the niigiiticst Conqueror earth e’er saw, 

And ruled the greatest kingdoms of the world. 

Pe(tsa/it. IJowljcit he was a murderer I’vo heard tell 
Ainl little good his coiKiuosts do him now. 

Friar. The Holy Abbot i)romisc<I to bo here 
At noon — to yess the grave. Uraw near, my friends, 

And lift the bier. • 

E7iter Asseif/n. 

Asset ijii. Woo ! woe to all • forbear ! 

Pocsttiit. ’Tis Asselyn Fitzarthur crazed and poor, 

Spc'ak to him, father. 

AsscPjn. Look where curls the smoko 

Down in the dell, — see how in snaky folds 
It colls around the hamlet, pushing foilli 
A hqiping tongue of iiame from roof and window. 

Peasant. ’Tis truth lie speaks, there’s fire o’er all the town. 

[An alarum bell is vumj. 

Asselyn. Ayo, ring the alarum, ’tis a jubilee day, 

And dames arc but the ministers of heaven,* 

To pui’ify the air from so much woe, 

As this foul murderer brings, — burst foi*tli, ye fires, • 

Upsent from the abyss, to write Ins name 
In seorehing ruin on the blackened sky ! 

(.lumo vultures, sit u]nui his breast and croon 
V>iir songs of itpine 1 Leave tlie bloated corpse 
'^I’n waste into the elements, nor stain 
Fartli’s bos(jni with its noisome iiostilenco. 

Fly ! for your d^^«llings burn, — roof, wall, and floor, 

You cannot qiiouch them, not if all the blood 
Shed by this Conqueror, gushed in one full tide 
Mid the hot embers. [E.rnum Pmsa)Us. 

May I lift the lid 

And gaze upon the d^ad ? 

Fr^. • No — back a space, — 

^ [ The reflection of the flrxme is seen. The bell tolls continually. 

Here comes the Abbot — scarce his holy words 
Can reach us mid the clamours of that bell. 

Abbot. Quick ! brother Eustace, into sacred cai*th 
Lay the deserted body of the king. 

Death has assoiled him of the darkening crimes, 

That barred the Church’s blessing while he breathed. 

Asselyn. Stop ! I command you. Here I plant my fool 
On soil that was my own, — it held my cradle, 
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It held my fathers’ graves ; but swollen in pride, 

The man you’d bury, dashed me from my home, , 

Seized my rich fields, and raised this hallowed fane 
As if in mockery on my ravaged land. 

I claim it — I debar you from the grave, 

Till Justice makes it his, and his heaped treasures 
Ransom the soil from Asselyn and his line. 

Abbot This is no time for bargain and for sale, 

Lot dust, I pray, return to dust in peace. 

And take this purse in quittance of your claim. 

Asadyn. ’Tis but these narrow feet of burial soil 
I quit for this poor coin. These fields arc mine, 

These upland levels — these ancestral trees. 

Arc Assclyn’s again ! — Unwept, unhonoured. 

Sink'; a forgotten thing into the ground. 

Where once your step was proudest. — 

Abbot. Friends, proceed. 

After long tempest let him rest at last. 

And Heaven in mercy look upon his sins. 

[They put the coffin hurriedly into the grave and disperse. 


42.— CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

From the * Penny Cyclopasdia,’ 

The character of the Conqueror has been graphically sketched by the Saxon 
chronicler from personal knowledge — ‘ For we looked on him,’ says the writer, 
‘and some while lived in liis h^rd (on his hirede).’ The feature that had chiefly 
impressed itself upon this close observer was wliat he calls his starkiicss, by which 
he seems to mean his unbending strength of will and firmness or tenacity of pur- 
pose. Three times in the course of his description he remarks this. But while he 
was stark beyond all measure, and very savage to those who withstood him, the 
honest chronicler states, on the other hand, that he w^as mild to good men who 
loved God, and that he was a very Avise man, as well as vesy rich, and more worth- 
ful and strong than any of his ancestors. William indeed was far from being all 
devil, any more than his father (Robert Ic Diable), whom he seems to have a good 
deal resembled, aiid who was complimented by his contemporaries with the epithet 
of the Magnificent, » as well as with the other expressive surname by which he is 
commonly remembered. With all his fcrociiy, William evinced throughout his 
life a reverence both for the ordinances and the ministers of religion ; and, al- 
though he would not suffer either his clergy or the nope to erect within his king- 
dom an ecclesiastical dominion separate f|pm and independent of that of the crown, 
he show^cd himself anxious on all occasions to maintain the respe stability of the 
church by promoting able men to the chief places in it, as well as by upholding it 
in its legal rights and powers. That ho was eminently endowed with the qualities, 
both moral and intellectual, that raise men above their fellows, is abundantly proved 
by what he did. Few men have projected the influence of their genius across so 
wide an expanse both of time and space as the founder of the Norman dynasty in 
England. In moral disposition William was passionate and ruthless ; but he does 
not a23pcar to have been vindictive, nor even, properly speaking, cruel or blood- 
thirsty, notwithstanding the destructive character of some of his military oj^era- 
tioiis. There Avas nothing weak, nothing little about this great king. In his lattey 
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day*s, the chronicler intimates, he fell into the vices of avarice and greediness ; but 
this love of money #va3 only one of the forms assumed by his love of power, the 
natural passion of all superior minds. So one of the forms in which the energy 
and ardour of his character were displayed was his passion for the cbace. “ So 
much he loved the high-deer {hea deor), natvoly writes the Saxon annalist, ‘ as if 
he had been their father. It is plain indeed that the deer and ojher /eroc naiurae 
had quite as much of his affection as his children, and sorpewhat more than his 
subjects. ‘ lie made laws,’ says the chronicler, ‘ that whosoever should slay hart 
or hind, him man should blind. As he forbade the slaying of harts, so also did he 
of boars. He also decreed about hares, that they should go free.’ 

The principal portion of the laws of the Conqueror that has come down to us 
consists of a capitulary which is said to have been drawn up and agreed upon in an 
assembly of the principal persons of the realm whom he called together about the 
year 1070. It is for the most part a selection of the laws previously in force in 
the Saxon times, according to their last general revision by Canute the Great. It 
exists both in Latin and in Romance, or old ^’rench ; and the Latin version, which 
is preserved in the history attributed to Ingulphus, has usually been reckoned the 
original ; but Sir Francis Palgravc, who has printed both versions from better 
manuscripts than had been before employed, in his ‘ Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth,’ Proofs and Dlustrations, Ixxxviii.-civ., has advanced some 
reasons for believing that these laws of the Conqueror were most probably originally 
written in Latin, which was the language in which legal documents were commonly 
drawn up in England for some ages after this date. The common statement that 
William attempted to abolish the English tongue and to substitute the French, 
whether in the courts of law or in the ordinary intercourse of life, rests upon no 
good authority, and is irreconcilable with well-ascertained facts. 

The wife of William the Conqueror was Matilda, daughter of Baldwin V., Earl of 
Flanders, siirnamcd the Gentle He married her before he acquired the crown of 
England, and she died 2nd November, 1083. Tncir children were, Robert, whom 
his father called Gambaron (Roundlegs) and Courthoso (Shorthose), who died a 
prisoner in the castle of Cardiff in 1134 ; Richard, who was gored to death by a 
stag in the New Forest ; William, by whom ho was succeeded on the English 
throne ; Henry, who succeeded William ; Cecilia, who became abbess of the mo- 
nastery ^f the Holy Ti^nity at Caen, and died there 13th July, 1126 ; Constance, 
who was married to Alan, Earl of Bretagne and Richmond, but died without issue ; 
Adeliza, who died young before the Conquest ; Adela, who married Stephen, Earl 
of Blois, by whom she Uscamo the mother of Stephen, king of 'England, and who 
afterwards took the veil, and died in the nunnery of MareigJy in France about 
1137; Gundred, who married WiliTam dc Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, and died in 
childbed at Castleacrc in Norfolk, 27th May, 1085 ; and Agatha, who was con- 
tracted to Alphonso, king of Leon and Castile, but died before her marriage. He 
had also a natural son, William dc Pcvcril, by Maud, daughter of Ingelric, a Saxon 
nobleman, whe^ afterwards married Ranulph de Pcveril. 


43.— WILLIAM RUFUS. Thierry. 

William Rufus, on his road to England, had been apprised of his father’s death, 
at the port of Wissant, near Calais. He hastened to Winchester, where the royal 
treasure was deposited, and gaining over William de Pont-de-l’ Arche, the keeper of 
the treasury, by his promises, he got possession of the bags. Ho had it carefully 
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weighed, and an inventory taken ; it was found to consist of sixty thousand pounds 
of fine silver, l^csides a quantity of gold and 2>rccious stones. ’He then assembled 
all the Norman barons then in England, announced to them the death of the Con- 
queror, was chosen king, and crowned by Archbishop Lanfranc, in Winchester 
Cathedral, whilst the barons remaining in Normandy were deliberating on the suc- 
cession. His first act of royal authority, was to inijirison anew the Saxons Ulfnoth, 
Morkar, and Siward Bcorn, whom his father had liberated ; next he drew from the 
treasury a large quantity of gold and silver, which he placed in the hands of Otho, 
the goldsmith, with orders to make it into ornaments for the tomb of him, whom 
he had forsaken on his death-bed. The name of the goldsmith, Otho, merits a 
place in this history, for the territorial register of the Conquest, mentions him as 
one of the great newly- created proprietors. Perhaps he had been the banker of the 
invasion, and had advanced part of the cost or mortgage* of English estates ; this is 
not unlikely, for the goldsmiths of the middle ages were also bankers, or, 2>erhaps, 
ho had merely entered into commercial si^eculations upon th(? flomains acquired l)y 
the lance and the sword, and given gof(l in exchange for their cstdtes to the roving 
men-at-arms — a class common to that age. 

A kind of literary competition now sprang iq) between the Latin versifiers of Eng- 
land and Normandy, in the com2)Osition of the C23itaph that was to bo engraved on 
the tomb of the late king ; and Thomas, Archbishop of York, carried off the palm. 
•Several 2ncces of verso and 2n’OSC in 2>niisc of the Conqueror, have been handed 
down to us, and among the eulogies bestowed on him by the clerks atid literary 
men of the age, there arc some exceedingly curious : English nation,” exclaims 
one of them, “ why hast thou disturbed the rc2)osc of this 2^i*inco, who was the 
friend of virtue V* England,” says another, “thou would’st have loved, thou 

would have esteemed him most highly, but for thy folly and thy malice.” “ His 
rule was 23aeific,” says a third, “ and his soul benevolent.” None of the voce 
e2dta2jlis and ji^iuegyrics bcsto\Ve(l on him by the conquered nation remain to us, 
unless we regard as a sample of the 2302)ular exclamations called forth by the death 
of the foreign tyrant, tlicso lines of an English 2^oct of the thirteenth century ; 

“ The days of King William Avcrc days of suffering, and many thought his life too 
long.” 

The Norman barons, who had not concurred in the election of William Eufus, 
returned to Eiiglaml, enraged at his having become king \Vithout their consent ; 
they resolved to dc2)osc him, and to [ilaco on the throne in his stead his eldest 
brothfir, Kobert, Duke of Normandy. At the head of this i^fu’ty figured Odo f)f 
Bayeux, the brother of the Conqueror, Avho had just been feloased fi’om 2n‘ison, and 
many rich Normans,' or Frcuchmeu of England,, as the Saxon chronicle expresses it. 
The Red King, (so the historians of that time name him), seeing that liis countiy- 
mcn conspired against him, called to his aid his subjects of the English race, in- 
ducing them to support his cause, by holding out to ' acm hopes of thereby obtain- 
ing relief from their burdens. He assemffied around Jiim several of those who, in 
memory of their past po'>vcr were still regarded by the Anglo-Saxqn ‘h(^tioij as tlicir 
natural chiefs ; ho promised thedl the best laws that they could chod'se. the best 
that had ever lx;cn obseivcd in the country ; he restored to them the right of 
bearing arms, and the enjoyment of tli^ forests. He 2>ut a sto2) to the levying of 
the 2)oll-tax and all the other odious taxes ; but all this did not last long, say the 
contepiporary amialg. 

Influenced by these concessions, which lasted a few days, and, perha23s, also by 
a secret desire to fight the Normans, the Saxon chiefs agreed to embrace the cause 
of the king, and promulgated in their name, and in his, the ancient i^roclarnation 
of war, which had formerly rallied around them every Englishman capable of bear^ 
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ing jirnis. “ Let him who is worth anything, either in the towns, or out of iho 
towns, leave his liousic and come.” Thirty thousand Saxons spontaneously repaired 
to the place assigned, received arms, and enrolled themselves under the king’s 
banner. They were nearly all on foot ; William led them in great haste, with his 
cavalry, composed of Normans, towards the maritime town of Kochester, where 
Bishop Odo, and the other chiefs of the opposite party had fortified themselves, 
awaiting the arrival of their candidate, Duke Robert, to march upon Canterbury and 
London. 

It seems that the Saxons in the royal array showed great spirit at the siege of 
Rochester. The besieged, hard jircsscd, soon demanded to caintulate, on condition 
of their recognizing William as king, and retaining under him their lands and 
honours. William at first refused this ; but the Normans of his army, not enter- 
ing with the same zeal as the Saxons, into this, which was to them a civil war, and 
not wishing to reduce their fellow-countrymen and relatives to tho last cxircmity, 
thought the king too inveterate against tho defenders of Rochester. They strove 
to appease him. “ We, who have assisted thc^ in danger,” they said to him, ‘‘ we 
imploro thee to spare our countrymen, our kinsmen, who are also thine, and who 
aided thy father in conquering England.” The king relented, and at length granted 
tlie besieged free exit from the town, with their arms and horses. Bishop Odo 
attempted further to stipulate, that the military music of tho king should not play 
in token of triumph at the evacuation of the garrison ; but William angrily re- 
fused, exclaiming that ho would not make this concession for a thousand marks of 
gold. Tho Nonnaiis of Robert’s party quitted the town which they had been un- 
able to defend, with lowered ensigns, and to the sound of tho king’s trumpets. At 
this moment loud clamours arose from amidst tho English of the royal army. 

“ Bring ropes,” they cried, ‘‘ let us hang this traitor of a bishop, with all his ac- 
complices. Oh king ! why dost thou thus allow him to retire in safety ? He is not 
worthy to live ! the crafty villain ! tho assassin ! tho nuirdorer of so many thousands 
of men ! ” 

At the sound of these imprecations, the priest who had blessed the Norman army 
at the battle of Hastings, left England, never to return. The war between tho 
NoJTiians lasted some time longer ; but this family quari’cl subsided little by little, 
;uid ended in a treaty between the two parties and the two brothers. The domains 
that tho friends of Robci* had lust in England, for having embraced his cause, were 
Kistored to them, and Robert himself ahaiidoncd his claims to the throno on rc- 
ociving some landed estates. It was agreed between the two parties that the lyng, 
if he survived tho duke, sl^tiuld have the duchy of Normandy, and that, in tho con- 
trary case, the duke slioidd have the kingdom of England ; twohti men on tho side 
of the king, and twelve on that of the duke confirmed this treaty by o.atli. Thus 
teiminated the Norman civil war, and at the same time tho alliance which it had 
occasioned between the English and the king. The concessions that the latter had 
made were all revoked, his promises belied, and tho Saxons returned to their former 
state of siibjec^(Jii jind o])prcsdfon. 
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44.— THE CASTLES OF THE NORMAN KINGS. 

tt 

From ‘ 01(1 England.' 


C. Knight. 


There are few prospects in England more remarkable, and, in a certain degree, 
more magnificent, than that which is presented on the approach to Rochester from 
the road to London. The highest point on the road from Milton is Gad shill, of 
*‘men-in-l)uckram” notoriety. Here the road begins gradually to descend to the 
valley of the Medway ; sometimes, indeed, rising again over little eminences, which 
in the hop season are more beautifully clothed than are “ the vine-covered hills and 
gay regions of France,” but still descending, and sometimes precipitously, to a valley 
whose depth we cannot sec, but which we perceive from the opposite hills has a 
range of several miles. At a turn of the road we catch a glimpse of the narrow 
Medway on the south ; then to the north wc sec a broader stream where largo dark 
masses, “ oUr wooden walls,” seem to sleep on the sparkling water. At last a town 
presents itself right before us to the east, with a paltry tower \»hich they tell us is that 
of the Cathedral. Close by that tower rises up a gigantic square building, whose 
enormous proportions proclaim that it is no modern architectural toy. ^Chis is the 
great keep of Rochester Castle, called Gundulph’s Tower, and there it has stood 
for eight centuries, defying siege after siege, resisting even what is more difficult to 
resist than fire or storm, the cupidity of modern possessors. Rochester Castle is, 
like the hills around it, indestructible by man in the regular course of his opera- 
tions. It might be blown up, by modern science ; but when the ordinary workman 
has assailed it with his shovel and mattock, his iron breaks upon the flinty con- 
crete ; there is nothing more to be got out of it by avarice, — so e’en let it endure. 
And worthy is this old tower to endure. A man may sit alone in the gallery which 
runs round the tower, and, looking cither within the walls or without the walls, 
have profitable meditations. .lie need not go back to the days of Julius Caesar for 
the origin of this castle, as some have written, nor even to those of Egbert, King of 
Kent, who gave certain lands within the walls of Rochester Castle to Eardulf, then 
Bishop of that see.” It is sufficient to believe with old Lambarde, “ that Odo (the 
bastard brother to King William the Conqueror), which was at the first Bishop of 
Bayeux in Normandy, and then afterward advanced to the office of the Chief Justice 
of England, and to the honour of the Earldom of Kent, wos either the first author 
or the best benefactor to that which now standeth in sight.” Odo rebelled against 
WilJ^am II., and was driven from his stronghold and from the realm. The history 
of the Castle from his time becomes more distinct : — ‘\After this the Castle was 
much amended fey Gundulphus, the Bishop : who (in consideration of a manor 
given to his see by King William Rufus) bc^oowed threescore pounds in building 
that great tower which yet standeth. And from that time this Castle continued (as 
I judge) in the possession of the Prince, until Kin^ Henry the First, by the advice 
of his barons, granted to William, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his succes- 
sors, the custody, and office of Constable over the riame, with frcf liberty to build 
a tower for himself, in any part thereof, at his pleasure. By means of which cost 
done upon it at that time, the castle at Rochester was much in the cyj of such as 
were the authors of troubles following within the realm, so that from time to time 
it had a part (almost) in every tragedy.” Lambarde, who writes this, tells us truly 
that in the time of the Conqueror “ many castles were raised to keep the people in 
awe.” Such kingly strongholds of oppression were like the “pleasant vices” of 
common men ; they became “instruments to scourge” their makers. Thus, Odo 
held Rochester Castle against Rufus. The barons successfully maintained it against 
John. Simon de Montfort carried his victorious arms against its walls, which wero 
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cleietided by the Constable of Henry III. These were some of the tragedies in 
which Hochester Ca^le had a part. But the remains of this building show tliat 
its occupiers were not wholly engrossed by feud? and by fighting. The splendid 
columns, the sculptured arches, of its chief apai*tments proclaim that it was the 
abode of rude magnificence ; and that high festivals, with luxurious feastings, might 
be well celebrated within these massive walls. This tower, each ^ide of which at 
the base is seventy feet long, whilst its height is one hundred and twelve feet, has 
attached to its east angle a smaller tower (probably for domestics), between seventy 
and eighty feet in height. A partition wall runs up the middle of the larger tower ; 
and the height was divided into four stories. The joists and flooring-boards have 
been torn from the walls, but wt see the holes where the timbers were inserted, 
and spacious fireplaces still remain. Every floor was served with water by a well, 
which was carried up through the central partition. This division of the central 
tower allowed magnificent dimensions to the rooms, which were forty-six feet in 
length by twenty-one in breadth. The height of those in the third stflry is thirty- 
two feet ; and here are^hose splendid columns, with their ornamented arches, which 
show us that the builders of these gloomy fortresses had notions of princely mag- 
nificence, and a feeling for the beauty of art, which might have done something 
towards softening the fierceness of their warrior lives, and have taught them to 
wear their weeds of peace with dignity and grace. Thomas Warton has described, 
in the true spirit of romantic poetry, such a scene as might often have lighted up 
the dark walls of Rochester Castle ; — 

“ Stately the feast, and high the cheer ; 

Girt with many an armed peer, 

And canopied with golden pall, 

Amid Cilgarran’s castle hall, 

Sublime in formidable state. 

And warlike splendour, Henry sate, 

Prepar’d to stain the briny flood 
Of Sliaiinon’s lakes with rebel blood. 

Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thousand torches flam’d aloof : 

Prom massy cups with golden gleam, 

Sparkled the red metheglin’s stream ; 

To grace the gorgeous festival, 

Along the lofty ^vindow’d hall 
Tl!e storied tapestry was hung : 

With minstrelgy the rafters rung 
Of harps, that with reflected light 
Prom the proud gallery glitter’d bright.” 

Fenced around with barbacan and bastion on the land side, and girded by high 
walls towards thg river, the le^l and baronial occupiers of Rochester Castle sat in 
safety, whether ^dis^cii sing their rude justice to trembling serfs, or (piaffing the red 
wine amidstPtheir knightly retainers. Even Simon de Montlbrt, a man of wondrous 
energy, could make little impression upon these strong walls. But Ihc invention 
of gunpowder changed the course of human jflfairs. The monk who compounded 
sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal, in their just proportions, made Rochester Castle 
what it is now. 

Oundulphus the bishop, the builder or the restorer, we know not which, of the 
great keep at Rochester, was the architect of the most remarkable building of tho 
Tower of London, Stow tells us, “ I find in a fair register-bo(jk of the acts of the 
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P^.-ihops of Tvochcstor, wet down by Ednniiul of ITadcnliam, that William I., surniimcd 
till) Oonqiicror, biiildcd the Tower of London, to wit, the givat white and .square 
tower there, about the year of Christ 1078, appointing Guiidulph, then Lisliop of 
Rochester, to be principal surveyor and overseer of that work, who was for that 
time lodged in the hoii.se of Edmere, a burge.s.s of London.” Speaking of this 
pas.sagc of Stow, the editor of 'London* says, "We soo the busy Bishop (it was he 
who built the great keep at Rochc.ster) coming daily from hi.s lodgings at the honest 
burgess’s to erect sometliing stronger and mightier than the fortresses of the 
Saxons. What he found in ruins, and what he made ruinous, who can tell ? There 
n light have been walls and bulwarks thrown down by the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide. There might have been, dilapidated or entire, some citadel more ancient than 
tlie defences of the people the Normans conquered, belonging to the age when the 
great lords of the world left every where some marks upon the earth’s surface of 
their jjrido and their power. That Giindulph did not create this fortress is toler- 
ably clear. *’What ho built, and what he destroyed, must still, to a certain extent, 
bo a matter of conjecture.” And tills is precisely the case with the great tower at 
Rochester. The keep at Rochester and the White Tower at ljuiidon have a re- 
markable resemblance in their external appearances. But we have no absolute 
certainty that either was the w'ork of the skilful Bishop, who, with that practical 
mastery of science and art which so honourably distinguished many of the ccclcsi- 
a.stics of his age, was set by his .sovereign at both placc.s to some great business of 
construction or repair. Wo must be content to leave the matter in the keeping of 
those who can pronounce authoritatively where records and traditions fail, taking 
honest Ijambardc for our guide, who say.s, " Seeing that by the injury of the age.s 
between the monuments of the finst beginning of this place and of innumerable 
such, other bo not come to our hands, I had rather in such cases use honest silence 
than rash speech.” 

The ruined w^alls of the Ca.stle of IIa.stings, and the remain.s of the pretty chapel 
w'ithin tho.so w^alls, arc familiar objects to the visitors of the most beautifid of our 
watering-places. The situation of this Castle is singularly noble. It was here, 
according to Eadmer, that almo.st all the bi.shops and nobles of England wore 
assembled in the year 1090, to pay personal homage to King William II. before 
his departure for Normandy. Grose has given a pretty accurate descriptiou of thi.s 
castle, which wc abridge with slight alteration. What reniains of tlic castle ap- 
proaches nearest in shape to two sides of an oblique spherical triangle, taving the 
poists rounded o,fl’ 'flic base, or south side next the sea, completing the triangle, 
is formed by a perpendicular craggy cliff about four hu^idrcd feet in length, upon 
winch are no vestiges of walls or other fortification. The ca.st side is made by a 
])laiu wall measuring near three hundred feet, without tower or defence of any 
kind. The adjoining side, which faces the north-west, is about four hundred feet 
long. The area included is about an acre and onc-'ifth. 7’be walls, nowhere entire, 
are about eight feet thick. The gatewd^, now demolished, was on the north side, 
near the northernmost angle. Not far from it, to^thc west, are <\ie remains of a 
small tower enclosing a circular flight of stairs ; and still farther wc.stward, a sally- 
port and the fuins of another tower. On the east side, at the distance of about 
one hundred feet, ran a ditch, one hundred feet in breadth at the top, and sixty 
feet deep ; but both the ditch, and the interval between it and the wall, .seem to 
liavo gradually narrowed as they ajiproachcd the gate, under which they terminated. 
On the nortli-wc.st .side there was another ditch of the same breadth, commencing 
at the cliff oi>posite to the westernmost angle, and bcanng away almost duo north, 
leaving a level intermediate .S2)ace, which, oppo.sitc to the sally-port, was one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in breadth. 
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TMo Castlo of Carlisle was founded by William Rufiw. IIo was the restorer of 
the city, after it ha^ remained for two centuries in ruins through the Dani.sli 
ravages. Tlie Red King was a real benefactor to the people at this northern ex- 
tremity of his kingdom. He first placed hero a colony of Flemings, an industrious 
and skilful race, and then encouraged an immigration of husbandmen from the 
south, to instruct the poor and ignorant inhabitants in the arts of ajgriculturc. We 
must not consider that these Nortnan kings were all tyi’ants. 

The Castle of AiiNWicK, the noble scat of the l^ercics, was a idace of strength 
soon after the Norman Conquqst. In the reign of Rufus it was besieged by Mal- 
colm the Third, of Scotland, who here lost his life, as did his son Prince Edward. 
33efore the Norman Conquest the castle and barony of Alnwick belonged to Gilbert 
Tyson, who was slain fighting against the invader, by the side of his t^axon king. 
TJic Conqueror gave the granddaughter of Gilbert in marriage to Ivo do Vcscy, one 
of his Norman followers; and the Lords do Vcscy enjoyed the fair possessions down 
to the time of Edward I. The Castlo of PAMBOKOuan, in Northumbcrliand, carries 
ns back into a rcmotcr^nticjnity. It was th« palace, according to the monkish 
hit>toriaus, of tho kings of Northumberland, and built by king Ida, who began his 
reign about T) 5 9. Roger Ilovcnden, who wrote in 1192, describes it, under tho 
name of Bebba, as a very strong city.*' Rufus blockaded tho castlo in 108/>, 
when it was in the possession of Robert de Mowbray, earl of Northumberland. 
7’be keep of Ramborough is very similar in its appearance to the keeps of tho Tower 
of London, of Rochester, and of Dover. It is built of remarkably small stones ; 
tlio walls arc5 eleven feet thick on one side, and nine feet on three sides. This 
castlo, situated upon an almost perpendicular ruck, close to tho vsea, Avhich rises 
about one hundred and fifty feet above low water mark, had originally no interior 
{il>plianccs of luxury or even of comfort. Grose says, “ Hero were no chimneys. 
The only fii*o-placo in it was a grate in the middle of a largo room, su])posed to 
have been the guard-room, where some stones in the middle of the floor are biii'iied 
red. The floor was all of stone, supported by arches. This room had a window 
in it, near the top, three feet square, possibly intended to let out the smoke ; all 
the other rooms were lighted only by slits or chinks in tho Avail, six inches broad, 
except in the gables of the roof, each of which had a Avindow one foot broad.” Ono 
of the most remarkable objects in this ancient castle is a draAV-Avell, Avhich aviis dis- 
covcr(?d about sev('nty }ifars ago, upon cleaning out tho sand and rubbish of a 
vaulted cellar or dungeon. It is a hundred and forty-five feet deep, and is cut 
through the solid basaltic rock into tho sandstone below. When we look at the 
history of this castle, fronj the time Avhen it was assaulted by Icnda, the iVgan 
king of the Mercians, its plunder by tbc Danes, its siege by Rufus, its assault by 
tho Yorki.sts in 14G3, and so onwaref through seven centuries of civil sirifo, it is 
consoling to reflect upon the uses to which this stronghold is noAV applied. It Avas 
bought with the preperty attached to it by Nathaniel Lord Crewe, bishop of Dur- 
ham, and bequeathed by him to charitable purposes in 1720. The old fortress has 
now comififitol^ repaired.* Its gloomy rooms, through Avhosc loop-holes the 
sun could scarcely penetrate, have been converted into schools. Boys are here daily 
taught, and*twcnty i)oor girls arc lodged, clothed, and educated till fit for serA'icc. 
The toAvers, Avhcuco the Av^arder once looked out in constant watchfdlncss against 
au enemy’s approach, are hoav changed into* signal stations, to warn tho sailor 
against that dangerous cluster of rocks called tlie Fern Islands ; and signals are 
also arranged for aunuuiicmg Avhen a vessel is in distress to the lishenucu of ]i(dy 
Island. Life-hoar’s are here kc])t, and shelter is otlcred for any n 3 as(jriablc pciiod 
to such as may ho shipwrecked on this dreary coa.st. The estates thus devoted to 
purposes of charity noAv yield a magnificent income of more than eight thousand a 
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year. Not only are the poor taught, but the sick are relieved in this hospitable 
fortress. In the infirmary, to which part of the building is aj^phed, the wants of 
a thousand persons are annually administered to. Much is still left out of these 
large funds ; and the residue is devoted to the augmentation of small benefices, to 
the building and enlarging of churches, to the foundation and support of schools, 
and to exhibitions for young men going to the Universities. When William Kufus 
besieged this rock of Bamborough, Robert de Mowbray had a steward within the 
walls, who would have defended it to the death, had not the king brought out the 
carl his master, who was a prisoner, with a threat that his eyes should be put out 
unless the castle surrendered. This was a faithful steward. Lord Crewe had an 
equally faithful steward, after a different fashion, in Dr. Sharpe, Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, who devised the various means of best applying this noble be- 
quest, and resided on this stormy rock to see that those means were properly ad- 
ministered. 


45--THT3 DEATH OF THE RED KING. 

Thierry. 

The Saxons, persecuted for transgressions against the laws of the chase, oven 
more vigorously by the Red King, than by his father, had no other means of 
revenge than by calling him, in derision the keeper of the woods and of the deer, and 
by spreading sinister reports about these forests, into which no man of the English 
race was allowed to enter, armed, under pain of death. They said that the devil, 
under all sorts of horrible forms, had there ax)pearcd to the Normans, and had told 
them of the dreadful fate that he had in reserve for the King and his councillors. 
This popular superstition was strengthened by the singular chance which rendered 
hunting in the forests of England, and above all in the New Forest, so fatal to the 
Conqueror’s race. In the year 1081, Richard, the eldest son of William the bastard, 
had there mortally wounded himself; in the month of May of the year 1100, 
Richard, the son of Duke Robert, and nei)hew of the Red King, was killed there by 
an arrow imprudently drawn, and, by a most curious coincidence, the king perished 
there also, in the same manner, in the month of July of the same year. 

On the morning of the last day of his life, he had a great feast with his friends 
in Winchester Castle, after which he prepared for the proposed chace. Whilst ho 
was going on his horse and joking with his guests, a workman presented him with 
six j^iew arrows ; he examined them, praised the workmanship, took four for him- 
self, and gave the other two to Walter Tyrrel, saving, “ Good marksmen should have 
good arms.” Waiter Tyrrel was a Frenchman, who had great possessions in the 
county of Poix and in Ponthieu ; he was the King’s most familiar friend, and assi- 
duous attendant. At the moment of starting, there entered a monk, from tho 
convent of St. Peter at Gloucester, who brought W^’Uiam despatches from his abbot. 
This abbot, a Noraian by birth, namcM Scrlon, sent word to the king, in some 
anxiety, that one of his monks, (probably of the English race), had»|iad in his sleep 
a vision of bad omen ; that h« had seen Jesus Christ seated on a throne, and at 
his feet a woman supplicating him in these words ; “ Saviour of the human race, 
look down w\th pity on thy people groaning under the yoke of William.” On 
hearing this message the king laughed'' loudly : “ Do they take me for an Englishman,” 
ho said, “ with their dreams ? Do they fancy that I am one of those fools who 
abandon their course and their business because an old woman dreams or sneezes ? 
Como, Walter de Poix, to horse !” 

Henry, tho king’s brother, W illiam de Breteuil, and several other nobles accom- 
panied him to tho forest ; the hunters dis^^ersed ; but Walter Tyrrel remained 
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besiJc him, and their dogs hunted together. They had taken up their station, 
opposite one anotliei^ each with his arrow in his cross-bow, and his finger on the 
trigger, when a large stag, tracked by the beaters, advanced between the King 
and his friend. William drew, but, his bowstring breaking, the arrow did not fly, 
and the stag, confused by the noise, stood still, looking around him. The King 
signed to his companion to shoot, but the latter took no notice, either not seeing 
the stag, or not understanding the signs : William then impatiently cried aloud : 
‘‘Shoot, Walter, shoot, in the devil’s name !” And at the same instant an arrow, 
cither that of Walter, or some other, struck him in the breast ; he fell without 
uttering a word, and expired. Walter Tyrrcl ran to him ; but, linding he had ceaseti 
to breathe, he re-mounted his horse, galloped the coast, crossed over to Normandy, 
and from thence to the French territory. 

On the first rumour of the king’s death, all who attended the hunt left the forest 
in haste to see after their interest. His brother Henry made for Winchester and 
the royal treasure, and the corpse of Willian Rufus remained on the ground, aban- 
doned like that of the Conqueror had been. SJome charcoal-burners, who found it, 
pierced by the arrow, put it on their cart, wrapped in old linen, through which the 
blood dropped all along the road. Thus were the remains of the second Norman 
king conveyed to Winchester, where Henry had already arrived, and imperiously 
demanded the keys of the royal treasure. Whilst the keepers were hesitating, 
AV^illiam do Breteuil arrived in breathless haste from the forest, to oppose this 
demand. “ Thou and I,” he said to Henry, “ ought loyally to keep the faith that 
we promised to thy brother, Duke Robert ; ho has received our oath of homage ; 
and, absent or present, ho has the right.” A violent quarrel ensued ; Henry drew 
his sword, and soon, with the help of the assembled crowd, took possession of the 
royal treasure and the regalia. 


40.— THE NEW FOREST. C. Kniout. 

From * Old England.’ 

The Saxon annalist quaintly writes of the first William, “ so much ho loved the 
high deer as if ho had been their father ; he made laws that whosoever should slay 
hai*t or hind, liim man should blind.” The depopulation and misery occasioned by 
the formjjtion of the N^w Forest have been perhai)S somewhat over-stated. A 
forest undoubtedly existed in this district in the Saxon times ; the Conqueror en- 
larged its circuit and gave it a fresh name. But even William of Juiniegcs, chap- 
lain to the Conqueror, jidmits the devastation, in his notice of the deaths of 
William Rufus and his brother Richard in this Forest ; — “ Thcib were many who 
held that the two sons of William t5c king perished by the judgment of God in 
these woods, since for the extension of the forest ho had destroyed many towns 
and churches within its circuit.” It is this circumstantial statement and popular 
belief which inspired Mr. William Stewart Rose’s spirited little poem of the Red 
King:- - . • 

‘ Now fast beside tlie pathway stood 
A ruin’d village, sbagg’d with wood, 

A lu eland loly place ; 

The ruthless Conqueror cast ilown 
(Wo worth the deed^ that little town 
To lengthen out his chace. 

Amongst the fragments of the church, 

A raven there had found a perch, — 
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She flicker’d with her wihg ; ^ 

She stirr’d not, she, for voice or shout, 

She moved not for that revel rout, *' 

But croak’d upon tho king.” 

But Mr. Boso docs not rest tho machinciy ol his ballad upon tradition alone, or the 
assertions of prejudiced chroniclers. Adverting to the disbelief of Voltaire in the 
early history of tho Now Forest, ho points out, in his notes to tho poem, what 
Voltaire did not know, that * Domesday-Book ’ establishes tho fact that many 
thousand acres were afforested after tho time of Edward tho Confessor. The testi- 
mony which Mr. Rose himself supplied from his local knowledge is exceedingly 
curious. “ The idea that no vestiges of ancient buildings yet exist in the Now 
Forest, is utterly unfounded, though the fact is certainly little known, and almost 
confined to the small circle of keepers and ancient inhabitants. In many spots, 
though no ruins arc visible above ground, cither the eri^einte of erections is to bo 
traced, by frae elevation of the earth, or fragments of building-materials have been 
discovered on turning up tho surfacei Tho names also of th6sc places would almost, 
if other evidonco were wanting, substantiate the general fact, and even the nature 
of each individual edifice The total rasiirc of buildings, and the scanty re- 

mains of materials under the surface, appear at first a singular circumstance. But 
it is to bo observed, that the mansions, and oven the churches of the Anglo-Saxons, 
wore built of tho slightest materials, frequently of wood ; and that of all countries 
a forest is the least favourable to the preservation of ruins. As they are tho pro- 
perty of the crown, neither tho prido nor interest of individuals is concerned in 

their preservation This absence of remains of ruins above tho surface need 

not, therefore, lead us to despair of further discoveries, and these arc, perhaps, yet 
designated by the names of places. May wc not consider tho termination of ham 
cand (oHj yet aiinoxcd to some woodlands, as evidence of the former existence of 
hamlets and towns?” The historical truth, as it appears to us, may bo collected 
from these interesting notices of Mr. Rose’s local researches, ^’ho remains of 
buildings are few, and scattered over a considerable district. The names which 
stiU exist afford the best indication that the abodes of men were formerly rnoro 
numerous. Tho truth lies between the sceptism of Voltaire as to any depopula- 
tion having taken place, and the x>«etical exaggeration of Fopc, in his ‘ Windsor 
Forest — t 

“ The fields arc ravished from industinons swains, '■ 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes ; 

' Tlio Icvidled towns with w'ecdshe cove.rod jA'r; 

«Tho hollow winds through nuki'd temples roar.” 

« 

The fact is, that from the very nature of the soil no large poiiulation could have 
been here supported in the days of imperfect agriculture. The lower lands are for 
the most part marshy ; the higher ritjgcs arc stciilo sand. Gilpin has sensibly 
pointed tliis out in Ins book on ^Forest Scenery i — ‘'How could William have 
spread such depopulation in a country which, from the nature of« it,^ Saust have been 
from the first very thinly inhabited ? The ancient Yteno was undoubtQ'lly a woody 
tract long before the times of William. Voltaire’s idea, therefore, of planting a 
forest is absurd, and is founded on a«total ignoi nice of the country. He took his 
ideas merely from a French forest, which is artificially planted, and laid out in vistas 
and alleys. It is probable that William rather opened his chaccs by cutting down 
wood, than that ho had occasion to plant more. Besides, though the internal strata 
of the soil of New Forest are admirably adapted to produce timber, yet the surface 
of it is in general poor, and could never have admitted, even if tho times had 
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tillowocl, any high degree of cultivation.** But, whatever view wo take of this his- 
torical, question, the scenery of the Now Forest is indissolubly associated with the 
mciiioiy of the two first Norman huutor-kings. There is probably no place in Eng- 
land which ill its general aspect appears for ccntui-ics to have undergone so little 
change. The very people ai-e unchanged. After walking in a summer afternoon 
for several miles amongst thick glades, guided only by the course of the declining 
sun, 

“ 0\er hill, over dale, 

'rhorongli bush, thorough briar,'' 

we came, in the low ground between Beaulieu and Denny Lodge, upon tNvo peasants 
gatluaiug a miserable crop of rowan. To our questions as to the proper path, they 
gave a grin, which expressed as much cunning as idiotcy, and pointed to a course 
Ashicli led us directly to the edge of a bog. They were low of stature, and coarse 
in feature. The collar of the Saxon slave was not upon their necks, but they were 
the descendants of tlir- slave, through a long lino who had been hero toiling in 
hopeless ignorance for seven centuries. Their mental chains have never been 
loosened. A mile or two farther wc encountered a tall and erect man, in a peculiar 
C(^stume, half iicasant, half huntsman. 11c had tho frank manners of one of nature’s 
gentlemen, and insisted upon going with us a part of tho way which wc sought to 
byndhurst. His hiniily, too, had been settled here, time out of mind. Ho was tho 
descendant of tlio Norman huntsman, who liad been trusted and encouraged, whilst 
the Saxon clinrl was feared and oppressed. There is a lesson still to be taught by 
tho condition of tho two races in tho primitive wilds of the New Forest. 

But we arc digressing from our proper theme. In these thick covei’ts, wc liiid 
nut many trees, and especially oaks, of that enormous size which indicates the 
growth of conturics. The forest has been neglected. Trees of every variety, witli 
underwood in proportion, havo ojiprcsscd each the other’s luxuriance. Now and 
then a vigorous tree has shot up above its neighbours ; but tlic general aspect is 
that of continuous wood, of very slow and stunted gr()\vth, witli occasional ranges 
of low wet land almost wholl}^ devoid of wood. There arc many sjiots, undoubtedly, 
of what wc call picturesque beauty ; but the primitivo solitariness of tho place is 
its gi'cat charm. Wc arc speaking, of course, of those parts wliich must be visited 
liy a ]^edc‘strian ; for the liigh roads necessarily lead through tlic most cultivated 
lands, parsing tluough a few villages which have nothing of the air of belonging to 
so Avild and inimitn e a region. Lyndhurst, the prettiest of towns, is the capital of 
the Forest. Here its courts, with their iicculiar jurisdiction, arc* held in a hull of 
no great antiquity ; but iTi that hall hangs the stiriaip which tra^litioii, from time 
immeniorial, asserts was attached t(* the saddle from which William Ihifus fell, 
wlicn striick by tlio glancing arrow of Walter Tyrell. There is a oirciiinstaneo even 
moic remarkably associated with tradition, to be found in the little village ofMino- 
sted. It is recorded that the man who picked up the liody of the Bed king Avas 
nanu'd Burk ess ; that he was ^ charcoal-burner ; and that he conveyed tlic body 
to Wiiichcsterirf tiic cart Avhich he employed in his trade. Over the door of a littlo 
shup 111 thi^- village wo saw the name of I’urkcss in 1843 — a veritable relic of the 
old tunes. Mr. ilusc has recorded tho fact in prose and verse, of « the charcoal- 
burner’, s descendants still living in this spot, a^d still po.ssessing one horse and cart, 
and no more : — 


“ A IMincstead cliurl, whose wonted trade 
Was burning charcoal in the glade, 
Outstretch’d amid tho gorse 
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The monarch found ; and in his wain 
He raised, and to St. Swithin's fane 
Convey’d the bleeding corse. 

And still, so runs our forest creed. 

Flourish tlie pious woodman’s seed 
^ Even the selfsame spot : 

One horse and cart their little store, 

Like their forefather’s, neither more 
Nor less the children’s lot. 

And still, in merry Lyndhurst hall, 

Red William’s stirrup decks the wall ; 

Who lists, the sight may see ; 

And a fair stone, in green Malwood, 

Informs the traveller where stood 
The memorable tree.” 

The “fair stone,” which was erected by Lord Delaware in 1746, is now put into 
an iron case, of supreme ugliness ; and we are informed as follows : — “ This stone 
having been much mutilated, and the inscriptions on each of its three sides de- 
faced, this more durable memorial, with the original inscriptions, was erected in the 
year 1841, by William Sturges Bourne, Warden.” Another century will see whe- 
ther this boast of durability will be of any account. In the time of Leland, there 
was a chapel built on the spot. It would be a wise act of the Crown, to whom this 
land belongs, to found a school here — a better way of continuing a record than 
Lord Delaware’s stone, or Mr. Sturges Bourne’s iron. The history of their country, 
its constitution, it privileges — the duties and rights of Englishmen — things which 
are not taught to the children of our labouring millions — might worthily commence 
to be taught on the spot where the Norman tyrant fell, leaving successors who one 
by one came to the knowledge that the })eoplo were something not to be despised or 
neglected. The following is the inscription on the original stone : — 

“ Here stood the oak-tree on which the aiTOw, shot by Sir William Tyrrel, at a stag, glanced, 
and struck King William II., surnamed Rufus, on the breast ; of which stroke he in- 
stantly died, on the second of August, 1100. 

“ King William II., surnamed Rufus, being slain, as before related, was laid in' a cart be- 
longing to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to Winchester, and buried in the catliedral 
church of that' city. 

“ That the spot wliei'e an event so memorable had happened might not hereafter be unknown, 
this stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who had seen the tree growing in this 
place, anno 1745.” 


47.— WALTER TYRREL AND WILIdAM RUFUS. 

^ ' >1 ' v' Lakdor. 

Rufus. Tyrrel, spur onward ! we must not await 
Th(v> laggard lords : when they have heard the dogs, 

I warrant they will follow fust enough. 

Each for his haunch. Thy roan is mettlesome ; 

How the rogue sidles up to me, and claims 
Acquaintance with young Yorkshire ! not afraid 
Of wrinkling lip, nor ear laid down like grass. 

By summer thunder shower on Windsor mead. 
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Tyn'd. Behold, my liege ! ^hither they troop amain, 
Over 3^011 ^ap. 

Rufus. Over my pales ? the dolts 

Have broken down my pales ! 

Tyrrd. Please you, my liege, 

TTnlcsa they hud, they must have ridden round 
Eleven miles. * 

Rufus. AVhy not have ridden round 
Eleven miles ? or twenty, were there need. 

By onr lady ! they shall be our carpenters 
And mend what they have marr'd. At any time 
1 can make fifty lords ; but who can make 
As many head of deer, if mine escape I 
And sure they will, unless they too arc mad. 

Call me that bishop — him with hunting-cap 
Surcharged ^vith cross, and scarlet •above knee. 

Tyrrd {yaUoping forward.) IIo ! my lord bishop ! 

Rishop. Who calls 'Die. 

Tyrrd. Vour slave. 

Bidinp. Well said, if toned as well and timed as well. 
Who art thou ? citizen or hind ? what wantest I 

Tyrrd. IMy lord ! your presence ; but before the king ; 
AVlicie it may grow more placid at its leisure. 

The morn is only streakt with red, my lord ! 

Vou beat her out and out : how prettily 

You wear 3 ’()ur stockings over head and cars I 

Keep off the gorse and broom ! they soon catch fire ! 

Jjishop. The king shall hear of this. I recognise 
Sir AValtor lyrrcl, 

Tyrrd. And Sir Walter Tyrrel 

B)' the same token duly recognises 
'I'hc (Jhurcir.s well-begotten son, well-fed, 

W^ell mounted, and all well, except well-spoken. 

The .spiritual ioi'd of Winchester. 

* Bishop. Ay, 1)3^ God’s grace ! pciii loscl ! 

Tyrrd. Prick along 

Lord bishop ! c^^uickcr ! catch fresh air ! we W'ant it ; * 
We have had foul enough till dinner time. • 

Bishop. Yarlet ! I may •chastise this insolence. 

Tyrrd. I like those feathers ; but there crows no cock 
Without an aii.swcr. Though the noiscst throat 
icings from the bclfrcy of snug Winchester, 

Vet ^ from AViiiclilster hath stouter spurs. 

Bishop. God’s blood ! w’^crc I no bishop — 

• Tyrrd. Then thy own 

Were cooler. 

Bishop. Whip that hound aside T 0 Christ 1 
The beast has paw’d my liousing.s ! What a day 
Eor dirt ! 

Tip'rd. Tlic .scent lies well ; pity no more 
The hoii.sings ; look, my lord ! here trots the king ! 

Rufus. Which of j^oii broke my iialings down 'i 
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Bishop, C?od knows, » 

Most gracious sir. 

Rupis. No doubt he docs ; but you, 

Bishoj) ! could surely teach us what God knows. 

Ride back and order some score handicrafts 
To fix them in their places. 

Bishop, The command 

Of our most gracious king shall be obeyed. [Riding of. 

i^Ialisons on the atheist ! Who can tell 
Where arc my squires and other men ? confused 
Among the servitors of temporal lords ! 

I must e’en turn again and hail that brute. 

Sir AValtcr ! good Sir Walter ! one half word ! 

[Tgrrd rides ivuuirds him. 

Sir Walter ! may I task your couilesy 

To find me any of my folio, wers ? ' 

Tgrrel. Willingly. 

Ri/fus. Stay with me ; I want thee, Tynell 

What does the bishop boggle at ? 

Tyrrel. At nothing. 

He seeks his people, to retrieve the damage. 

Rufus. Where ai’c the lords ? 

Tyrrel. Gone past youi* grace, bai*e headed, 

And falling in the rear. 

Rufus. Well, prick them on. 

I care but little for the chase to-day, 

Although the scent lies sweetly. To knock down 
My 2 )aliDg is vexatious. Wo must see 
Our great im 2 )rovcmcnts in tins forest ; wdiai 
Of roads blockt up, of hamlets swei)t away, 

Of lurking dens called cottages, and cells. 

And hermitages. Tyrrel ! thou did’st right 
And dutifully, to remove the house 
Of thy forefathers. ’Twas an odd rcciucst 

To leave the dovecote for the sake of those ^ 

Flea-bittcii blind old pigeons. There it stands ! 

But, in Clod’s name ! What mean these hives 1 the bees 
iVIay sting my dogs, 

Tyrrel. They hunt L\jt in the su turner. 

Rufus. They may torment niy fawne. 

Tyrrel. Bir ! not unless 

Driven from their hives ; tlgjy like the fiow'ers much better. 

Rufus. Flowers ! and leave flowers too ^ 

Tyrrel. Only some half-wild, 

In tangled knots ; balm, clary, marjoram. 

R^fus. Wliat lies beyond this close briar hedge, that smells 
Through the thick dew upoKr it, pleasantly ? 

Tyrrel. A poor low cottage : the dry maii-2)it shields itj 
And, frail and unsupiiurtcd like itself. 

Peace-breathing honoysucklc.s comfort it 
In its misfoi-tunes. 

Rufus. ^ am fiiin to laugh 
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At thy rank minstrelsy. A poor low cottage ! 

Only a pc^r low cottage ! where, I ween, 

A i3oor low maiden blesses Walter I^rrcl. 

Ttirrel. It may be so. 

Hufus. No ; it may not be so. 

My oT’ders were that all should be removed ; 

And, out of special favpur, special trust 
Tn thee. Sir Walter, I consign’d the care 
Into thy hands, of razing thy own houso 
And those about it ; since thou hast another 
Fairer and newer, and more lands around. 

Tyrrel. Hall, chapel, chamber, cellar, turret, grange. 

Are level with the grass. 

Riifiis. What negligcnco 

I’o leave the work then incomplete, when little 
"Was there i*maining ! Strip that ‘roof, and start 
^J'liy petty game from cover. 

Tyrrcf. O my liege ! 

CV)minaud not this ! 

Make me no confidant 

Of thy base loves. 

Tyrrd. Nor you, my liege ! nor any : 

None such hath Walter Tyrrel. 

Ihtfu.’i. Thou ’rt at bay ; 

Tliou hast forgotten thy avowal, man ! 

Tyrrel. !My father’s house is (like my father) gone ; 

Fut ill that house, and from that father’s heait 
fine grew into that likeness, and held thence 
its rich jiossosflious — Ood forgive my boast ! 
lie bade me liolp the needy, raise the low — . 

A lid stand against thy king I 
Tyrrel. II uw many yokes 

Of oAcii, fro Hi how many villages 
For miles around, brought I, at my own charge, 

4 o bear away the raftci's and the beams 
T]i:iL were above my cradle at my birth, 

And rang wlieiijl was christened, to the carouse 
Of that glad father and his loyal friends ! 

ItufiLs. lie kejit good eiiccr, they tell me. 

Tyrrel. yonder thatch 

( divers the worn-out w^omau at whoso breast 
L hung, an infant. 

Jlyyiii't. * Ay ! and none beside ? 

Tyrrt^. Four sons have fallen in the wars. 

* liufu.'i. Fravo dogs ! 

Tyrrd. She hath none left. 

JinfiLs. No dan^iter ? 

Tyrrd. One. 

liiifus. I thought it. 

Unkennel her. 

Tyrrel. Grace ! pity ! mercy on licr ! 

I will not have hot scents about n^y chase. 

I 2 
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Tyrrd, A virtuous daughter of a virtuous mother 

Deserves not this, my liege ! 

Rufus. Am I to learn 

What any subject at my hand deserves ! 

Tyrrel. Hajijiy, who dares to teach it, and who can ! 

Rufus. And thou, forsooth ! 

Tyrrel. I have done my duty, sire ! 

Rufus. Not half : perform the rest, or bide my wrath. 

Tyrrel. What, break athwart my knee the staff of ago ? 

Rufus. Question me, villain ! 

Tyrrel. Villain I am none. 

Rufus. Retort my words ! By all the saints ! thou dicst. 

False traitor ! 

Tyrrel. Sire ! no private wrong, no word 

Spoken in angriness, no threat against 
My life or honour, urge me-^. 

Rufus. Urge to what ? 

Dismountest 1 

rrel. On my knees, as best beseems, 

I ask — not pardon, sire ! but spare, oh spare 
The child devoted, the deserted mother ! 

Rufus. Take her ; take both. 

Tyrrel. She loves her home ; her limbs 

Fail her ; her husband sleeps in that churcliyard ; 

Her youngest child, born many years the last. 

Lies (not half-length) jilong the father’s coffin. 

Such separate love grows stronger in the stem 
(I have hoard say) than others close together. 

And that, where pass these funerals, all life’s spring 
Vanishes from behind them, all the fruits 
Of riper age are shrivcl’d, every sheaf 
Husky ; no gleaning left. She would die hero, 

AVhere from her bed she looks on his ; no more 
Able to rise, poor little soul ! than he. 

flufus. Who would disturb them, child or father ? where 
Is the churchyard thou sjicakest of I 

Tyrrel. Among 

Yon nctfies : we have levell’d all the graves. 

Rufus. Right ; or our horses inighlt ha\c stumbled on them. 

Tyrrel. Your grace oft sj^arcs the guilty ; ‘^oarc the innocent ! 

Rufus. Up from the dew ! thy voice is hoarse already. 

Tyrrel. Yet fJod hath heard it. It entreats again, 

Once more, once only ; spare this wretched* nouse. 

R.ufus. No, nor thee neither. 

Tyrrel. Speed me, God! and judge 

O thou ! between the oppressor and opprest ! 

[//c pierces Rufus with ft,i arrow. 
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^ 48.— CHARACTER OF RUFUS. 

Swift. 

He was in stature somewhat below the usual size and big-bellied ; but ho was 
well and strongly knit. His hair was yellow or sandy, his face red, which got him 
the niimc of Rufus, his forehead flat ; his eyes were spotted and aj^)eared of diffe- 
rent colours ; he was apt to stutter in si^caking, especially when he was angry ; ho 
was vigorous and active and very hardy to endure fatigues, which he owed to a good 
constitution of health and the frequent exercise of hunting ; in his dress he affected 
gaiety and expense, which having been first introduced by this prince into his 
court and kingdom, grew in succeeding reigns an intolerable grievance. He also 
first brought in among us the luxury and profusion of great tables. There was in 
him as in all other men a mixture of virtues and vices and that in a pfetty equal 
degree ; only the misfortune was that the latter, although not more numeruu.s 
were yet much more prevalent than the former. For being entirely a m^n of plea- 
sure, this made him .sacrifice all his good quahtics and gave him too many occa- 
sions of producing his ill one's. He had one very singular virtue for a prince 
which was that of being true to his W'ord and 2^romise ; he was of undoubted j^er- 
.sonal valour, whereof the writers in those ages jiroduce several instances, nor did 
he want skill and conduct in the 2>rocc.ss of war, But his j'leculiar excellency was 
that of great des])atch, which, however usually decried and allowed to lie only a 
ha2)i')y temerity, does often answer all the ends of secrecy and counsel in a great 
commander by surprising and daunting an enemy when he least cx2)ects it, as may 
a2)pear by the greatest action.s and events iqion the records of every nation. 

He was a man of sound natural sense, as well as of wit and humour iqion occa- 
sion. '■Jdicre were several tenets in the Romish church he could not digest, 2>ar- 
ticiilarly that of the saints’ intercession, and living in an ago overrun with super- 
stition, he went so far into the other extreme as to bo censured for an atheist. 
The day before his death, a monk relating a terrible dream which seemed to for- 
hode him some misfortune, the king being told the matter turned it into a jest ; 
said the man was a monk, and dreamt like a monk for lucre sake ; and therefore 
commanded Fitzlnmon to give him one hundred shillings, that he might not com- 
2daiii he had dreamt to no 2an'2iosc. 

His viccg ajipcar to ha^ft been rather derived from the temper of his body than 
from any original deiwavity of mind, for being of a sanguine conj2dexion, wholly 
bent upon his 2dcasurcs and 2U'odigal in his nature, he became qngaged in grr^at 
ex2ieiises. To .supply tlics® the 2^cu2do were perpetually 02)2)rcssed with illegal 
taxes and exactions ; but that sort of avarice which arises from‘*prodigality and 
vice, as it is always needy, ,so it is mucli more ravenous and violent than the other, 
which 2'>ut the king and his evil instruments (among whom Ral2)h, bisho2) of Hur- 
Iiam is (n'* S2)ccial influny) ui^oii those 2^crni cions methods of gratifying his extra- 
vagancies by all manner of o|qn^ssioii, whereof some arc already mentioned, and 
others fire too fo’jf?tq relate. 

He is gcnc52’‘''^^y taxed by writers for discovering a contempt of religion in his 
common discourse and behaviour, which 1 take to have risen from th^ .same foun- 
tain, being a point of art and a known expedient for men who cannot quit their 
immoralities, at least to bani.sh all reflection that might di.sturb them in the enjoy- 
ment, which niiist be done either by not thinking of religion at all, or if it will in- 
trude by putting it out of countenance. 

Y'et there i.sonc instance that might show him to have some .sense of religion as 
well as jii.stice. When two monks were outvying each other in canting the price 
of ail abbey, ho observed a third at some di.stauco who said never a word ; the king 
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demanded why he would not offer ? The monk said he was poor, and be sides 
would give nothing it he were ever so rich ; the king replied, then yoU arc the 
fittest person to have it, and immediately gave it him. But this is perhaps 
with reason enough assigned more to caprice than conscience, for ho was under 
the power of every humour and passion that possessed him for the present, which 
made him obsthiatc in his resolves and unsteady in the prosecution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his mind and of all others most 
unbefitting a prince ; this was a proud, disdainful manner, both in his words and 
gesture, and having already lost the love of his subjects by his avarice and oppres- 
sion, this finished the work by bringing him into contempt and hatred among his 
servants, so that few among the worst of princes have had the luck to be so ill- 
beloved or so little lamented. 

• 49.— THE CRUSADES. IIu.me. 

After Mahomet had, by moans of *liis pretended revelations, united the dispersed 
Arabians imdcr one head, they issued forth from their deserts in great multitudes j 
and being animated with zeal for their new religion, and supported by the vigour of 
their new government, they made deep impression on the eastern empire, which 
was far in the decline, with regarcT both to military discipline, and to civil policy. 
Jerusalem by its situation, became one of their most early conquests ; and the 
Christians had the mortification to see the holy sepulchre, and the other ifiaccs, 
conseeratecl by the presence of their religious founder, fiillcii into the jiossessioii of 
infidoN. But the Arabians or Saracims were socmi^loycd in military entciqu’ises, by 
which they spread their empire in a few years from the banks of the Canges to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, that they had no leisure for theological controvci’sy : And 
though the Alcoran, the original monument of their faith, seems to contain some 
violent precepts, they w'ero much less infected with the spirit of bigotry, and perse- 
cution than the indolent and speculative Greeks, who were continually refilling on 
the several articles of their religious .system. They gave little disturbance to those 
zealous pilgrims, -who daily flocked to Jerusalem ; and they allowed every man, 
after paying a modcrato tribute, to visit the holy so[)ulchre, to perform liis religious 
duties, and to return in peace. But the Turcomans or T\irks, a tribe of Tartars, 
who had embraced Maliomctanisni, having WTCstcil Syria from the Saracens, and 
having in the year 10G5, made themselves masters of Jerusalem, rendered the 
pilgrimage much more diihcult and dangerous to the (Christians. Tlic barbarity of 
their manners, ;vid the confusions attending their uns'ottled government, exposed 
the pilgrims to many insults, robberies, aud^extertions : and these zealots, retuni- 
iug from their meritorious fatigues and sufferings, filled all Christendom w'uh 
indignation against the infidels, who profiincd the holy city by their presence, and 
derided the sacred mysteries in the very place of their completion. Gregory VI J. 
among the other vast ideas which ho entertained, V'ld formed the design of uniting 
all the Western Christians against the Mahometans ; but the Qgre^^ious an<l violent 
invasions of that pontiff on the civil power of princes, had created him so many 
enemies and*haJ rendered his schemes so suspicious, that lie was not able to make 
great ^^rogross in tins undertaking. * The work was reserved for a meaner instru- 
ment, w'hose low condition in life cxpo.',t*d him to no jealousy, and whose folly was 
well calculated to coincide with the prevailing principles of the times. 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens in Picardy, had made 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Being deeply affected witli tlic dangers to which that 
act of piety mow exposed the pilgrims, as well as with tlio instances of opjircssion 
under which the eastern Cjuistians laboured, he cntci-taiiicd the bold, and iu all 
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appearance impracticable project of leading into Asia, from the farthest extremities 
of the West, armies sufficient to subdue those potent and warlike nations which 
now hold the holy city in subjection. Ho proposed his views to Martin IE. who 
filled the Papal chair, and who, though sensible of the advantages which the head 
of the Christian religion must reap from a religious war, and though he esteemed 
the blind zeal of Peter a proper means for effecting the purpose, resolved not to 
interpose his authority, till he saw a greater probability of success. He summoned 
a council at Plauntia, which consisted of four thousand ecclesiastics, and thirty 
thousand seculars ; and which was so numerous that no hail could contain the 
multitude, and it was necessary to hold the assembly in a plain. The harangues of 
the pope, and of Peter himself, representing the dismal situation of their brethren 
in the cast, and the indignity suffered by the Christian name, in allowing the holy 
city to rcriialn in the liands of infidels, here found the minds of men so well 
lU’eparcd, that the whole multitude suddenly and violently declared for the war, 
and solemnly devoted themselves to perform this service, so meritori^s, as they 
believed it, to God and'*rcligion. • 

Put though Italy seemed tlius to have zealously embraced this enterprise, Martin 
knew, that, in order to ensure success, it was necessary to enlist the greater and 
more warlike nations in the same engagement ; and having previously exhorted 
Peter to visit the chief cities and sovereigns of Christendom, he summoned another 
council at Clermont in Auvergne. The fame of this great and pious design being 
now universally diffused, procured the attendance of the greatest prelates, nobles, 
and princes ; and when the pope and the hermit renewed their pathetic exhortations, 
the whole assembly as if imjicllcd by an immediate insjnration, not moved by their 
preceding impressions, exclaimed with one voice, It the will of Ood^ It is the will of 
(tod! Words deemed so memorable, and so much the result of a divine influence, that 
they were employed as the signal of rendezvous and battle in all the future exploits 
of tliosc adventurers. Afcn of all ranks flew to arms with the utmost ardour ; and 
an exterior symbol too, a circumstance of chief moment, was hero chosen by the 
devoted comliataiits. The sign of the cross, which had been hitherto so much 
revered among Christians, and which, the more it was an object of reproach among 
the Pagan world, was the more ])assionately cherished by them, became the badge 
of union, and was affixed to their right shoulder, by all who enlisted themselves in 
this sacred warfare. • 

Eiiropo^was at this time sunk into profound ignorance and superstition. The 
ecclesiastics had acquired the gi-catest ascendant over the human mind : ^tlie 
jieuple, who, being little resirained by honoui, and less by law, abandoned themselves 
to the woist crimes and disorders, knew of no other expiation thaftthe observances 
imposed on them by their spiritual paistors : and it was easy to represent the holy 
war as an equivalent for all penances, and an atonement for every violation of 
justice i Tid humanity. But amidst tho abject superstition which now pi^^ailed, the 
military spirit also had universally diffused itself : and though not supported by art or 
discii)jinc, w^as l,'4come the goiferal passion of tho nations governed by the feudal 
law. All the great lords possessed tho right of peace and war : They were engaged 
in pcrpctual*hostilitics with each other : Tho open country was become a scene of 
outrage and disorder : The cities, still mean and poor, were neither guarded by walls 
nor protected by privileges, and were exposed to every insult : Individuwa wore obliged 
to depend for safety on their o^^’Tl force, or their private alliances : And valour was 
the only excellence which was held in cstocni, or gave one man the pre-eminence 
above another. When all tho particular superstitions, therefore were hero united 
in one great object, the ardour for military enterprises took the same direction ; 
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and Europe, impelled by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as it were, fro'm its 
foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself in one united bo/ly upon the cast. 

Robert Duke of Normandy, impelled by the bravery and mistaken generosity of 
his spirit, had early enlisted himself in the Crusade ; but being always unprovided 
with money, he found that it would be impracticable for him to appear in a manner 
suitable to his rank and station at the head of his nunicvous vassals and subjects, 
who, transported with the general rage, were determined to follow him into Asia. 
He resolved, therefore, to mortgage, or rather to sell his dominions, which he 
had not talents to govern ; and he offered them to his brother William, for tlio 
very uncfpial sum of ten thousand marks. The bargain was soor. concluded : The 
king raised the money by violent extortions on his subjects of all ranks, even on 
the convents, who were obliged to melt their plate in order to furnisli the quota 
demanded of them ; He was put in possession of Normandy and Maine, and 
Robert providing himself with a magnificent train, set out fo»' the Holy Laud. 

After the adventurers in the holy war were assembled on the banks of the 
Rosphorus, opposite to Constantinople, they proceeded oh their enterprise ; but 
immediately experienced those difliculties which their zeal had hitherto concealed 
from them, and for which, even if they had foreseen them, it would have been 
almost impossible to provide a remedy. The Greek emperor, Alexis Comneiius, 
who had apjdied to the western Christians for succour against the Turks, entertained 
hopes, and those but feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate supiily, as, acting 
under his command, might enable him to rei^ulse the enemy : But he was extremely 
astonished to see his dominions overwhelmed, on a sudden, by such an inundation 
of licentious barbarians, who, though they pretended friendship, despised his 
subjects as unwarliko, and detested them as heretical. By all the arts of policy, in 
which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent ; but while he employed 
professions, caresses, civilities, and seeming services towards the leaders of the 
Crusade, he secretly regarded those imperious allies as more dangerous than the 
open enemies by whom his empire had been formerly invaded. Having effected 
that difficult jioint of disembarking them safely in Asia, he entered into a j^rivate 
correspondence with Soliiiiaii, emperor of the Talks; and practised every insidious 
art, which his genius, his power, or his situation, enabled him to emjdoy, for dis- 
appointing the enterprise, and discouraging the Latins from making thenceforward 
any such prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was* seconded by the disorders 
inseparable from so vast a multitude, who were not united under one head, and 
wei’C conducted by leaders of the most independent intractable spirit, unacquainted 
with military discipline, and determined enemies to civil authority and submission. 
The scarcity of provisions, the excesses of fatigue the influence of unknown climates, 
joined to the want of concei-t in their operations, and to the sword of a warlike 
enemy, destroyed the adventurers by thousands, am. would have abated the ardour 
of men impelled to war by less powerful motives. Tlieir zeal, liowcver, their 
bravery, and their irresistible force, still carried them forward, and continually 
advanced them to the great end' of their enterprise.' After an obtfiiiatc scige they 
took Nice, the seat of the Turkish empire ; they defeated Roliman in two great 
battles ; they made themselves masters of Antiech ; and entirely broke the forco 
of the Turks,' who had so long retained those countries in subjection. The soldan 
of Egypt, whose alliance they had liithcrto courted, recovered, on tho fall of tho 
Turkish power, his former authority in Jerusalem ; and he informed them by his 
ambassadors, that if they came disarmed to that city, they might now perform 
their religious vows, and that all Christian pilgrims, who should thenceforth visit 
the holy sepulchre, might expect the some good treatment which they had ever 
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recjived from hia predecessors. The 6ffcr was rejected ; the soldan was required 
to yield up tho city to the Christiana ; and on his refusal, the champions of the 
cross advanced to tile siege of Jerusalem, which they regarded as the consummation 
of their labours. By tho detachments which they had made, and the disasters 
which they had undergone, they were diminished to the number of twenty thousand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horse ; but these were still formidable, from their valour 
their experience, and the obedience which from past calamities, they had learned to 
pay to their leaders. After a siege of five weeks, they took Jerusalem by assault ; 
and, impelled by a mixture of military and religious rngc, they put the numerous 
garrison and inhabitants to the sword without distinction. 

This great event happened on the fifth of July in the last year of the eleventh 
century. The Christian princes and nobles, after choosing Godfrey of Boiiillon king 
of Jerusalem, began to settle them selves in their new conquests; while some of 
them returned to Europe, in order to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour 
had acquired them in this popular and meritorious enterprise. Amor.g these was 
Bobert Duke of Norm?tidy, who, as he had relinquished the greatest dominions of 
any prince that attended the Crusade, had all along distinguished himself by the 
most intrepid courage, as well as by that aflable disposition and unbounded gene- 
rosity which gain the hearts of soldiers, and qualify a prince to shine in a military 
life. Ill passing through Italy, he became acquainted with Sibylla, daughter of the 
Count of Conversana, a young lady of great beauty and merit, whom he espoused : 
Indulging himself in this new passion, as well as fond of enjoying ease and pleasure 
after the fatigues of so many rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemonth in that 
delicious climate ; and though his fiiends in tho north looked every moment for 
his arrival, none of them knew when they could with certainty expect it. By this 
delay he lost the kingdom of England, which the great fame he had acquired during 
the Crusades, as well as his undoubted title, both by birth and by the preceding 
agreement with his deceased brother, would, had he been present, have infallibly 
secured to him. 


50.— IIENKY AND MAUD. 

Anonymous. 

It was upon the accession of Henry I., surnamed the Beau Clerc, or fine scholar, 
that most deference was ^aid to the Saxon or compicrcd part of the nation, and 
that a frc.'ii and great start was given to the .system of intermarriage. Duke Robert, 
the eldest of the three brothers, but the weakest and most imprudent, oj)])osed the 
claim of Henry, as he ha«l previously done that of Rufus. The* claim of Duke 
Robert could not be altogct*lier overlooked ; but a popular and weighty recommen- 
dation for his brother was, that Hcmy Beauclerc was an EtKjlishynan^ b(n-n in tho 
country, and after the Conquest ; and some of his party, as well Normans as Eng- 
lish, set up this circum.stancc as being in itself decisive of hi.s better right to the 
crown. In a charter of liberties, which he issued the day after his coronation in 
Westminster Abbey, Henry m\>-cly represented that he owed the crown “ to the 
mercy of God, an*(f the common consent of the barons of the kingdom but never- 
theless his Fjiglish birth had carried great -weight with it, and the frequent re- 
ference made to tho circumstance flattered the Saxon part of the nation, and may 
have aided in giving tho now king English fcelAigs and partialities. 

In his chai-tcr of liberties, Henry Beauclerc, among other things, promised to 
restore the old Saxon laws as they stood at the time of King Edward the Confessor, 
subject only to the amendments made in them by his father ; and, in fact, the laws 
and institutions of tho country remained hi all essential respects nearly the same 
as before the Conquest. No now form or element of slavery was' introduced. 
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England had her frec-hom men and her born serfs now, as in the days of 
Harold, Edward the Confessor, and ICing Alfred. Throughout Europe the great 
body of the cultivators of the soil were serfs. The legal restrictions and disabili- 
ties which chained the labouring classes in England all existed before the Conquest, 
nor, though individuals suftered, was any class of the community deprived by that 
revolution of rights which it had previously possessed, or depressed to a lower posi- 
tion in tho state than it had previously occupied. The Conquest had been destruc- 
tive and dreadful, and a foreign yoke is odious at its first iircssurc. But in pro- 
portion as the races became mixed, these distinctions were forgotten ; and even 
under the sons of the Conqueror, Rufus and the Beauclorc, England on the wholo 
was a milder and better governed country than almost any other ou the continent 
of Europe — not less free, not more oppressed by kings and baronage, and much 
less frequently distracted and wasted by internal v/hr than the French kingdom, or 
any of the great states which then surrounded and now form integral parts of that 
kingdom. * 

Henry Beauclerc, who, on all necessary occasions, boaste^l of his English birth, 
determined to espouse an English wife as soon as he w'as seated on the throne. 
The lady of his choice was, to use the word.s of the Saxon Chronicle, “ ^Maud, 
daughter of Afalcolni, King of Scots, and of Margaret the good queen, the relation 
of King Edward, and of the right kingly kin of England.” This descendant of tho 
great Alfred had been sent from Scotland in her childhood to be educated by her 
aunt Christina, Edgar Athcling’s second sister, who was abbess of Wilton in Wilt- 
shire. As she grew up, several of tho Norman captains, Avho had bceomo great 
lorils in liliigland, aspired to the honour of her hand ; but though several matches 
had been negotiated, none had been concluded. It should appear that tho Red King 
acknowledged the importance of the fair Saxon of tho ancient royal lino, by pre- 
venting his powerful vassal William de Gareiinc from marrying her. When proposals 
were first made on tho pait of King Henry, Maud showed an aversion to tho match. 
But she w'as assailed by irresistible arguments. “O noblest and fairest among 
women,” said her Saxon advisers, ‘‘if thou wilt thou canst rcstoi’o tho ancient 
honour of England, and be a pledge of reconciliation and friendship !” When the 
fair Saxon yielded, some of the Norman nobles, neither liking to see an English 
woman raised to be their queen, nor the power of their king confirmed by a union 
which would endear him to the native race, and render; him loss dependent on 
Norman arm.s, raised a new obstacle, by asserting that ]\[aud was a min,*- and that 
shq had been seen wearing tho veil. If true, this was insurmountable. Henry 
postponed the marriage, and applied to Anselm, tho Ar;;hbishop of Canterbury, to 
institute an inqifiry. Anselm, being himself eager for the match, and very friendly 
to the English people, caused the royal mai<lfcn to be brought before him, and then 
questioned her gently with his own voice. To tl j archbishop Maud denied that 
she had ever taken the vows, or, of her iTee will, worn the veil ; and she offered to 
give full proof of this Ireforo all the prelates of England. “ I must confess,” she 
said, “ that I have sometimes appeared veiled ; but R jteii unto thc^.auso : in my first 
youth, when I was living under her care, my aunt, to save mfc, as she said, from 
the lust of the Normans, who attacked all fen^alcs, was accustomed to th)*ow a 
piece of black stuff over my head ; and if I refused to cover myself with it, she 
would treat me very roughly. In Her presence I wore that black covering, but as 
soon as she was out of sight I threw it on the ground and trampled it under foot 
in childish anger.” After receiving this naive explanation, which is by itself worth 
a chapter of ordinary history, tho learned and venerable archbishop called a council 
of bishops, abbots, and monks, and summoned before this council the gentle and 
lovely Maud, and many of her witnesses, of both sexes and of both races. Two 
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archdeacons, who had expressly visited the convent in which the young lady had 
been brdught up, deppsed that public report and the testimony of the nuns of that 
godly house agreed with and confirmed the declaration which Maud had made to 
the archbishoi). The council unanimously decreed that the young lady was free, 
and could dispose of herself in marriage. On Sunday, the 11th of November, a.d. 
1100, or little more than three months after the accession of the Bcauclcrc, the 
marriage was celebrated, and the Saxon queen was crowmed with great pomp and 
solemnity. According to the chroniclers, both Norman and English, she proved a 
loving and obedient wife, as berutiful in mind as in person, being distinguished by 
a love of learning and great chanty to the poor Her elevation to the throne filled 
the hearts of the Saxon part of the nation with exceeding great joy. No son of 
the gentle Maud lived to succeed the Beauclerc, and through this misfortune Eng- 
land was visited by the miseries inseparably connected with disputed successions 
and civil wars. Yet this union between the blood of the Conqueror and the blood 
of King Alfred had a great and beneficial effect ; it served as an example to some 
of the Norman baronage, it gave the court iif the Beauclerc more of an English 
or Saxon character, and contributed to do away with many invidious distinctions. 


01.— HOBERT THE CAPTIVE. Buuke. 

The Cnisadc being successfully finished by the taking of Jerusalem, Robert re- 
turned into Europe. He had acquired great reputation in that war, in which he 
had no interest ; his real and valuable rights he prosecuted wuth languor. Yet 
such was the respect paid to his title, and such the attraction of his i>ersonal ac- 
complishments, that when he had at last taken possession of his Norman terri- 
torio.s, and entered England with an army to assert his birthright, ho found most 
of the Norman barons, and many of the English, in readiness to join him. But 
the diligence fff Anselm, •who employed all his credit to keep the pcoiJo firm to the 
oath they had taken, prevented him from profiting of the general inclination in his 
favour. His friends began to fall off by degrees, so that he was induced, as well by 
the situation of his affairs, as the flexibility of his temper, to submit to a treaty on 
the plan of that he had formerly entered into with his brother Rufus. 

This treaty being made, Robert returned to his dukedom, and gave himself over 
to his nativid indolence and dissipation. Uncured by his misfortunes of a loose 
generosity, that flowed indiscriminately on all, he mortgaged every branch of his 
revenue, and almost his whole domain. His barons, despising hk indigence, lAid 
secure in the benignity of liis temper, began to assume the mihiyqiy i)rivilcge of 
sovereigns. They made war on each .other at pleasure, and, pursuing their hosti- 
lities with the most scandalous license, they reduced that fine country to a deplor- 
able condition. In vain did the people, ruined by the tyranny and divisions of 
the great, apply to Robert for protection ; neither from his circumstances, nor his 
character, was he able to afforc^them any effectual relief : wdiilst Henry, who by 
his bribes and ailSfioes kept alive the disorder, of which ho complained and pro- 
fited, formed^ party in Normandy to call him over, and to put the dukedom under 
his protection. Accordingly he prepared a considerable force for tho expedition, 
and taxed his own subjects arbitrarily, and without mercy, for the relief he pre- 
i ended to aftbrd those of his brother. His preparations roused Robert from his 
indolence, and united likewise the greater part of liis barons to his cause, unwilling 
to change a master, whoso only fault was his indulgence of them, for the severe 
vigilance of Henry. The King of Franco espoused the same side ; and even in 
England some emotions were excited in favour of the duke by indignation for the 
wrongs he had suffered, and those he was going to suffer. Henry was alarmed. 
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but did not renounce his design. He was to the last degree jealous of his preroga- 
tive ; but knowing what immense resources kings may have ii^ popularity, he called 
on this occasion a great council of his barons and prelates ; and there, by his arts 
and his eloquence, in both which he was powerful, he persuaded the assembly to a 
hearty declaration in his favour, and to a large supply. Thus secured at homo, he 
lost no time to pass over to the continent, and to bring the Norman army to a 
speedy engagement ; they fought under the walls of Tcnchcbray, where the bravery 
and military genius of Robert, never more conspicuous than on that day, were 
borne down by the superior fortune and numbers of his ambitious brother. He 
was made prisoner ; and notwithstanding all the tender pleas of their common 
blood, in spite of his virtues, and even of his misfortuncy, which pleaded so strongly 
for mercy, the rigid coiupieror held him in various prisons until his death, which 
did not happen until after a rigorous confinement of eighteen, some say twenty- 
seven years. This was the end of a prince born with a thousand excellent quali- 
ties, which 'served no other purpose than to confirm, from the example of his mis- 
fortunes, that a facility of disposition, and a weak bcnefiScnce, are the greatest 
vices that can enter into the composition of a monarch, equally ruinous to himself 
and to his subjects. 

The success of this battle put Henry in possession of Normandy, which he held 
ever after with very little disturbance. He fortified his new acquisition by de- 
molishing the castles of those turbulent barons who had wastc<l, and afterwards 
enslaved, their country by their dissensions. Order and justice took place, until 
every thing was reduced to obedience ; then a severe and regular opiircssioii suc- 
ceeded the former disorderly tyranny. Tn England things took the same course. 
The king no longer doubted his fortune, and therefore no longer respected his pro- 
mises or his charter. The forests, the savage passion of the Norman princes, for 
which both the prince and people ])aid so dearly, were maintained, increased, and 
guarded with laws more rigorous than before. Taxes were largely •ud arbitrarily 
assessed. But all this tyranny did not weaken, though it vexed, the nation, be- 
cause the great men were kept in proper subjection, and justice was steadily ad- 
ministered. 


5-2.— THE SHIPWRECK OF PIUNCE 

• SoUTHUT. 

."When his elder brother was preparing an armament in Normandy, for the 
purpose of assei-ting his right to the English crown, tlio Red King i)crmittcd his 
subjects to fit oAt cruisers ; and these adventurers, wdio seem to have hceii the first 
that may be called privateem, rendered him good service ; for the Normans, 
knowing that there w^as no navy to oppose them, -nd that when they landed they 
were more likely to be received by f^icir friends and confederates than to be 
attacked before they were collected in sufficient numbers for defence, began to cross 
the Channel, each at their own convenience, wii iout concert,, or any regard to 
mutual support ; and so many of them >vere intercepted and destroyed by these 
cruisers, that the attempt at invasion was, in consecpiciice abandoned. « The remain- 
der of Rufu^s reign, short as it was, sufficed, through Lis own vigorous policy and 
the carelessness of his antagonist, •for him to acquire a superiority at sea, which 
enabled him, at any time, to invade Normandy. 

Once when he was hunting, a messenger from beyond sea brought him news 
that the city of Mans, which he had added to his possessions, was besieged. Ho 
instantly turned his horse, and set off for the nearest port. The nobles who were 
in his company reminded him that it was necessary to call out troops, and wait for 
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thciA. shall sec who will follow me*” was his reply ; “ auil, if I understand the 
temper* of the yout^^ of this country, I shall have people enough.” AVaiting for 
nothing, he reached the port almost unattended, and embarked immediately, although 
it blew a storm. The sailors entreated him to have patience till the W'cather should 
abate, and the wind become more favourable. But he made answer, “ I never 
heard of a king that was shipwrecked. Weigh anchor, and you will see that the 
winds will be with us!” He has been extolled for this act •of characteristic 
impatience and resolution, because the event ha])pcncd to be fortunate : celerity 
was of great importance ; and the news of his landing, as it was concluded that he 
came in force, sufficed for raising the .siege. It was not in him a bravado in 
imitation of Coesar : that well-known story was known to very few in tho.se age.s, 
— the Bed Jving had neither inclination nor leisure for learning ; and it wa.s ev en 
more in character with him than with CoD.sar, the act itself being of more daring 
and less reasonable hardihood. On the other hand, he has been condemned, and 
with more ju.stice, as manifesting here a .spiiit of audacioirs impiety, for which, 
among his other vice.s* he w^as iieculiarly notiid ; and there arc writers who, falling 
into an opposite extreme, have presumed to say that tliis special sin was visited by 
a special judgment upon the person of his nephew, Prince William, — the prido 
and hope of his father, and, indeed, of the English nation, who .saw in liim the 
icin’cseiitativc, by his mother’s side, of the old Anglo-Saxon line. William’s bravado 
would, no doubt, be rcmciubcrcd after that catastrophe with poignant feeliiig.s l>y 
the bereaved father ; but Henry Bcauclcrc had in his own conscience an unerring 
vvitiie.ss that hi.s own sins of ambition had too .surely dc.served .such a ehastiscuneiit. 
Many shipwrecks have been attended with far greater loss of lives, and with far 
more dreadful circumstances ; but none can ever have produced .so general an 
emotion in this country, nor has any .single event ever been the occasion here of 
so iiuieli national sufieriiig, as this, wliich opened the way for Steplien’s usurpation. 

After a succe.s.sful campaign in France, hap[)ily eonclud('d through tlic poiic's 
mediation by a peace, Henry embarked from Jkirlieiir for England, with this his 
only" h'gitiinatc sou, then recently married, and in his seventeenth year. One of 
the finest ve.^'.M’l.s in the fleet wa.s a galley of fifty oais, called “ Tlic Wliitc Sliip,” 
and commanded l)y a ei'rtani ^J'hoinas Fitzstephon.s, whose grandfather had carried 
over the Coiujiicror wlieii he invaded the kingdom which lie won. Up.on this 
ground Fitzstepliens si^icited the honour of now conveying the king, upon an occa- 
sion as ?nuc]i 11101 c joyful as it wa.s less moinentou.s. Henry was pleased with a 
reijiicst luvferred for .such a motive ; and, though having eho.sen a vcs.sel for him- 
.seir, he did not think jirgper to alter Ins own arraiigeuiciits, he left Piincc William, 
with I he rest of his family, and their friends and attendants, lake their pa.s.sage 
in tho Wliitc Ship ; and embarking towards evening on the 2r>th of November, in 
fair weather, he .sailed for England. There were with the Prince his natural 
bici’icr Richard, and their si.stcr the Lady Mario, Cuimte.'^s of Perch, Richai d, Earl 
of (Chester with his wife, who w'as the king’s niece, and her brother the Prince’s 
governor, aiu^lie flower of/thc young nobility both of Normandy and England, 
140 in number, I‘ightccn being women of the first rank : tlic.se and tlicir retinue 
aiiioiiniiiiS, with the crew, to about 300 persons. The prince, being detained a 
little after hi.s father, imprudently ordered three casks of wine tt be distributed 
among tho men ; and the captain, as well*{is the sailor.s, drunk, in the joy of his 
heart, too freely ; and promised to overtake every ship that had sailed before them. 
Accordingly he Iioi.stcd all sail, and plied all oars. The evening had clo.scd before 
they started, but it was bright moonlight ; the men exerted themselves under all 
the excitement of hilarity and prido of emulation, dreaming of no danger ; the 
captain and the helmsman, under the same excitement, were unmindful of any ; 
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and when the ship was going through the water with all the stress of oars^and 
sails, she struck upon a rock, called the Catce-raze, with such yiolenco that several 
planks were started, and she instantly began to fill. A boat was immediately 
lowered, and the Prince was escaping in it, — which he might easily have done, 
for the shore was at no great distance, — when his sister, whom there had been 
no time to take off, or who in the horror of the moment bad been forgotten, 
shrieked out to him to save her. It was better to die than turn a deaf oar to that 
call ; he ordered the boat to put back and take her in ; but such numbers leapt into 
it at the same time that the boat was swamped and all perished. The ship also pre- 
sently went down with all on board : only two persons, the one a young noble, son of 
Gilbei-t de Aquila, the other a butcher of Bouen, saved themselves : by climbing the 
mast, and clinging to the top, they kept their heads above water. Fitzstepheus rose 
after the vessel had sunk, and might have taken the same chance of preservation ; 
but calling to mind, after the first instinctive effort, that he had been the unhappy 
occasion of .this great calamity, and dreading the reproaches, an.l perhaps the 
punishment that awaited him, ho i>rcfcrrcd present death rfs the least evil. The 
youth became exhausted during the night ; and commending his poor companion 
to God’s mercy with his last words, he lost his hold, and sunk. The butcher held 
on till morning, when he was seen from the shore and saved ; and from him, being 
the only survivor, the circumstances of the tragedy were learnt. 


5:3.— THE WRECK OF THE WHITE SHIP. 

Rf.v. ,1. Whitt:. 

SCENE FIRST. 

Barjfeur — ivear the Harbour. 


Enter Prince William : Cowiies^i de la Perche — Lords^ Ladies and Minstrels, y^ervitors 
with golden Jlagons. A confused noise of revelry is heard before they enter. 

Prince {crowned with vim-leavesi) Here stand ! There comes a 
faiiitnoss o’er the sky. 

As if it paled to think its joy was over. 

At sight of the white moon o’er yonder hill. 

Countess. Moonlight is sw^eetest ever on the soa« 

Prince. Tlicn be thou happy, sister, for its horns * 

Point lovingly for England. To her health ! 

A brimnfing cup, bravo friends, and then on board ! — 

Voices.k-A song ! a song ! 

Prince. Sing, Eustace, with a voice 
Fit for our bacchanal cars. We listen. Sing. 

Eustace sings. 

The sea foams white o’er rock and shoal. 

And gathciTj tO a heap, 

AVhere tho wild wind pipes, and the waters roll) 

And high o’er the Godwins Ica^). — 

• I hate the sea with land on our lea, 

A merrier life for Ae ! 

IT. 

A foam I know more dazzling white 
Than waves o’er rock and shoal ; 

That dances and leaps with bound more light — 

• Tis the bright wine in our bowl. — 
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• I bate the sea with land on our lea, 

• A merrier life for me ! 

III. 

No rock lurks here, no shoal is found 
Til all this ocean wide 1 

But yet if there ’s one that is bom to be drown’d— 

There’s depth enough in this tide. — 

I hate the sea with land on our lea, 

A merrier life for me. — 

Prince. Ill omen’d croaker, with 3 mur rock and shoal, 

You’ve cast a shadow o’er my sister's face 

That drowns the flush that wine and joy had given. 

(\mntess. I think ’twere better to embark. — 

Prince. So sadly ? — 

You lieod not what an idle minstrel sings. 

Coinitci^s. 1?^o, William ; I should fear if ho were jiilot; 

11 is hand would scarcely guide the helm so surely 
As now it guides the tunc along the chords — 

Prince {foohing to the harbour^ Hark ! mirth on board — ’Tis right ; 
’twere pity, sister, 

n happiness were a lubber allhia days, 

And never went to sea. 

Co-nnfess. I wish, dear brother, 

Tlioy made not ha])pincsa so dolphin-liko, 

With so much of the fish in’t ; it may visit 
Its native clement. Let’s stay the night : — 

To morrow we shall sail, anti if the wind 
Blow not the harder, we shall catch the king 
A sleeping in the calm. 

Prince. No ! we’ll aboard : 

And ])ass the silken sails Avherc dallying winds 
Do make their cradle not their working ground ; 

ATid scarce the lazy helmsman shall have time 
'I’o .say an f^cc.’gain-st a witch’s prc.scnce 
*Ei’c the AHiitc Sliip, with sixty silver oars. 

Faint from his vision like a spoctrtil shape ; 

And wo shall tt^uch the shores of England first, 

Tho’ Henry gained the start by six good hours. 

You fear not, sister ? Hoe how calm tho waves ! — 

Jjying in lazy folds like the huge snake 
Wo sjiw, when gorged, coil up its glossy length 
And .sleep so calmly. 

Cq^nte&s. {alarnut.) Dreaming of fresh food 
And rcaSy for the spring. Stay here the night — 

You arc too happy ; too o’erjoyed, my brother ; 

So crowned with these deep vine leavc.s that their spirit * 

Has slipt within, and your j^oor sold lies sleeping 
Half buried ’ncath the clusters of Gliampagno / 

Prince. Then cov6r it all over ! for no King 
F/er rc.stcd ’lu'ath so rich a canopy ! 

But here the Pilot comes. (Enter Pilot). What weather, master, 

Hope we to night ? * 
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Pilot {flustered with wine) I ciill it not weather at all — ^ 

’Tid but the corpse of weather, wanting breath, 

As wanting breath niaii’s but the corpse of man — * 

So as you said, sir — {takes a flagon from servitor and drinks) 

Prince ! my service to ye — 

Milksoppy weather — weather only fit 
For pdiiited boats ; weather, where little maids 
Some fifteen years or so, might stretch a helm 
Of ostrich plume and steer a nautilus shell 
As well as I could steer the good White ship. 

Countess {inore alarmed) Have you been long a pilot i 
Pilot, Never a time. 

When I was anything else. 

Countess, And know the sea ? 

^Pilot, As if I had married her like the Doge of Vcnico ; 

And rule her better ; — aiid,.care loss for her frowii-i 
Than e’er a husband in the realm of France — ■ 

[Music a)id dancing heard on hoard. 
Prince, Awaj' ! the sound of merry feet on deck 
Beats the pulsed air to music — iTour fair Jiand ; — 

Sister — your heart holds a divided blood 

Drawn from two founts, one kingly, one a churrs — 

Let the red half find mastery in the struggle, 

And glow ’mid terror like a rose in snow — 

Countess {with an effort) Tlic daughter of a King knows nought of terror : 
C’oinc, brother ; and the lightest step and voice 
Shall be your sister’s. 

Prince. Way there ; sound the horn ! 

Jlorn is sounded. Ej'eunt towards the ship, 

SCENE SECOND. 

The Castle in Dover. — llenrg. — lluhcrt of Chester. 

Ilenru. So long detained, and not a wind in heaven 
To stir the pear-tree blossom. ^ 

Hubert. Pleasure, sir. 

Heeds not of wind — Along the shores of France 
His Hi^incss, doubtless, draws a line of light „ 

'W'ith hilt, ships’ gilded prow — and into nooks 
And calm recesses where the rivers creep. 

Between high flowery banks, his course is ,^orno 
Dp to the inland levels, — therc^thcy’ll land 
And dance, or sitting round some babbling fountain 
Listen to Eustace’ songs. V 

Henrg. ’Twould please me better * 

If William cared to share our troubles more — » 

To t&ste his pleasures less. Once more, 1 pray you, 

Go to the topfiling cliff and*watch their coming. [Exit Hubert. 

We sit in judgment here, and it were fit 

Our heir should help this arm now feeble grown. 

To bear the upright sword. 

EiUer ArniUf of Lamaster. — Yvo his son, houml; guards, <kc . — 

ArnvZf. Is there no hope ? 
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• No throb of pity for a f[ithcr’s grief 

* Within tjiat heart filled with a father’s joys ? 

llovnj. Arniilf of Lancaster, if lowlier state 
Were ours, we might have ears to hear the throb ; 

Lilt there’s a tumult in the soul of kings 

Tliat drowns all voices save the trumpet tongue • 

Of justice ; we have doom’d your son to death. 

Y\)o. As Heaven bears witness ’twas no treasonous aid 
I jiromiscd to your Norman rebels. 

Heavy. That 

Rests with the Judges who with searching eyes 
Viewed the whole cause ; their voice pronounced you guilty. — 
It fits not the King’s office to withstand 
The course of RiGH'r, which as a mighty river, 

Passing right oinvard from the throne of God, 

Enriches every land through whieVit flows ! 

AVoe be to him who checks that sacred stream. 

Diverts it, — stains it — or to fraudulent use 

Turns its clear waiters. They have doom’d your death : 

I meddle not. T stir not. 

Avaulf. Oh my liege ! — 

Ho is mine only son. I say no w'ord 
Against the justice that has spoke the doom ; 

Vou arc a King. Ah sir, you aic a father 
Now' grc'yed with age as I am ; avc were young 
'rogothoi’, and our sons were friends and playmates ; — 

If, as a King, your hand obdurate holds 
'I’he unbending scale, let Yvo owe his life 
To mercy ! — to the sw^et companionshiii 
'Tween him and princely AVilliam. 

Yvo. For short space 

Let me at least have room for secret speech 
AVith William. 

Jlenvy, • But to shew yon that his heart 
*Is fixed as mine in such a cause as this. 

You shall survive his coming by an hour. 

Jjiit build no hope of safety on delay — 

If you were nearer to my blood than he is — 

And you, brave Arnulf, were you twice my brother. 

Nothing should change his fate. He dies. Retire. 

Aviiulf. You shall not hear me claim your ruth again. 

Como, son, — you’ve ever been my pride, my hope, 

And i>iw I see yau /ying pulse by' pulse, 

1 would, sir king, I had known how hard your heart 
Ei'e I hatl emptied these poor veins of blood 
In ])reiiiicvillc field — and you, my gjillant Yvo, 

You bled there too. 1 take you in my arms 
And plant this woman’s kiss upon your bro 
AVhere late your dying mother’s lips wrerc placed ; 

Then to my lonely home, and desolate hearth. 

CV)mc Yvo — If the time should e’er arrive 
That one soft word would save your William’s life 
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I pray you think of this — are rctirh^j, 

Henr^. I cannot bend — 

Enter Uuhert — hurriedly — a Mariner, 

Jhiberi. Oh sii’, prei^aro ! — encase your soul in steel 
For fierce and biting as a falchion’s blade 
The dreadful news I bring — 

Henry. A prisoner ? — 

Hubert. Oh worse ! — imprisoned in such binding chains 
That nought shall loose them till the judgment day ! 

Henry. How ? dead 1 — 

Hilbert, Even so — Hero stands a man whose tongue 

Shall frame the words mine has no power to utter 

Henry, {to the Mariner^ Speak, and be bold ; stand not in breathless 
awe ; 

There is no greatness in a soilless King. 

Mariner. ’Tis grief not fenr. Last night the cr^'seent moon 
Looked down on a calm deep without a wave 
Doubtful of wliicli was heaven and which was sea : 

On the smooth water glided the White Ship 
With mirth and music filling all the air — 

My lord the Prince and Countess de la Perchc — 

Henry. My Afario too ! — proceed — 

Mariner. — Headed the band 

Of Knights and noble ladies in the dance ; 

Goblets went round, and from the ficiy lip 
Of passion gush’d, at times, the stream of song. 

Seated in groups, hiding them from the moon 
Behind the shadowing mast, the brave and fair 
Looked o’er the side and counted as they dript 
The pearls that sparkled from the chiming oars, 

Or talked of home, and pressed each other’s hands. 

Sudden a shock startled that hapi)y dream ! 

The blinded Helmsman reeling from his cup, 

Looked round in vain. Another shock ! All nu' ! 

And the white ship groan’d like a living thing 
As the black waters rushed within her planks, 

And mingled with the screams and shouts and foai’S 
That filfed all hearts and cars. ]lut soon a boat 
Was hauled to th’ side ; — within it stept the Prince, — 

And ere the rest could follow, yic bravo eiow 
Which manned it, iDushed away ; — a look ho cast 
On the now reeling ship, and at tho sido 
— Her clasp’d hands raised within tho call i laoon light,^ 

And nothing saying, — the young Countess stood : 

“ Back ! back again !” wo heard Princ. William say 
‘‘My sister must be saved or I will die.” 

Henry. Thank God for Aat ! 

Mariner. And back he forced the boat, — 

But when within the spring of desperate men. 

The small boat came, leaping as if from death, 

But finding death more surely by their leap, 

Knight, noble, seaman — aye, the timorous maid 
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* Bushed struggling from the wreck ; and with a plunge 
Down went the tiny bark, and the white sea 
Was streaked by pallid faces, uttering cries 
That ne’er shall leave these ears ; and ’rnong them all 
Clasping his sister, with a look to Heaven, 

Sank William. , 

Henry, This you saw ? 

Marimr, I did, my liege ; 

And grasp’d the lookien’d cordage of the ship 
That still lay quivering on the fatal rock, 

And gained the mast. There all the night I stood 
Alone amid that desert of blank sea, 

Till the cold sun arose ; and nothing moved — 

Moveless and silent all ; distant or near 
No sound,-— but ever the unruffled tide 
Lay ’neath the heaven a sheet of siJcel or glass. 

Henry. Stay here and be my friend. You tell the tale 
Manly, as to a man. Hubert, these lips 
Have smiled their last ; the salt sea holds my joy. 

Arivtdf {coming forward). Better the salt sea than the crimson grave 
That your remorseless hand has dug for me. 

I bade you think, when came death’s bitterness, 

On me and mine. 

Henry. Arnulf, the stroke of grief 

That bruised my heart has broke the sceptre too. 

Como hither, Yvo. He has press’d this hand 
And looked upon that face ; you never more 
Shall feel his grasp nor stand within his eye ; — 

But you shall live. Embraec your father, Yvo, 

And be, a month, the comrade of his joy ; 

'J’licn come to me, and there shall be between us 
A bond that nothing on this earth shall sever. 


ni.—orriiESSiONS of the people. 

Fv^m the ‘Pictorial lli'^tory of Eiiglaml.' 

Piuth the Conquci'or and his son Henry have the character of having been strict 
administrators of the laws, and rigorously exact and severe in tho punishment of 
olFenccs against the public peace. The Saxon Chronicler says that, in the time of 
the former, a girl loaded with gold might have passed safely through all parts of 
the kingdom. In like manner the same authority tells us, that, under the govern- 
ment of Heiiry-^^ yhoso bor Jliis burden of gold and silver, durst no man say to 
him nought but good.” Tho maintenance of so effective a system of police must, 
no doubt, have made a greixt difterenco between these reigns and those of Bufus and 
{Stephen — in both of which robbery ranged l^e kingdom almost wi&out restraint, 
and, in the latter especially, the whole land was almost given up as a prey to anarchy 
and the power of the strongetit. But still even this supremacy of the law was in 
many respects an oppressive bondage to the subject. In this, as in everything else, 
tho main object of the government was tho protection and augmentation of the 
royal revenue ; and it may be correctly enough affirmed, that private robbery and 
depredation were prohibited and punished chiefly on the prmciple that no inter- 
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ferencc was to be tolerated with the rights of the great public robber, the govern- 
raeiit. Many of the laws, also, which were so sternly enforced,, were in reality most 
unjust and grievous restrictions upon the people. Of this character, in particular, 
were the forest-laws, which punished a tresjiass upon the royal hunting-grounds, or 
the slaughter of a wild beast, with the same penalty that was inflicted upon tlio 
robber or the mprdercr. And in all cases the vengeance of the law was wreaked 
upon its victims in a spirit so precipitate, reckless and merciless, that any saint. ary 
effect of the example must have been to a greac extent, neutralized by its tending 
to harden and brutalize the public mind ; and the most cruel injustice must have 
been often perpetrated in the name and under the direct authority of the law. 

Henry I. was popularly called the Lion of Justice, and ho well deserved the name. 
His mode of judicial procedure was in the highest degree summary and sweeping. 
In the twenty-fifth year of his reign, for instance, in a fit of furious indignation 
occasioned by the continued and increasing debasement of the eoin, he had all the 
moneyers in the kingdom, to the number of more than fifty, brought u]) before tlie 
Court of Exchcciuer, when, after a shoH examination by the treasurer, they were all, 
except four, taken one by one inti^ an adjoining apartment, and punished by having 
their right hands struck off' and being otherwise mutilated. The year before ho 
had hanged at one time, at Huncot, in Leicestershire, no fewer than forty -four 
persons, charged with highway-robbery. Robberies, however, of the most atrocious 
description were, during a great part of the reign, pcr2)ctratcd, without check, l)y 
the immediate servants, and it may be said under the very orders, of the crown. 
The insolence of the j^urveyors and numerous followers of the court in the royal 
progresses is described by contemporary writers as having reached a height under 
this king far transcending even what it had attained to under either of his imme- 
diate predecessors. They used not only to enter the houses of the farmers and 
peasantry without leave asked, to take up their lodgings and remain as long as it 
suited them, and to cat and drink their fill of wliatcvcr they found, but, in the 
wantonness of their official license, frequently even to burn or otherwise destroy 
what they could not consume. At other times they would carry it away with them, 
and sell it. If the owners ventured to remonstrate, their houses would jirobably be 
set on fire about their cars, or mutilation, and sometimes even death, might ininish 
their presumption. Nor was it their goods only that were jilundcrcd or w^asted ; 
the honour of their wives and daughters was equally a free prey to these swarms 
of jjrotectcd spoilers. The approach of the King to any district., accordingfy, s^u’ead 
as much dread as could have been occasioned by an announcement that a 2)ublic 
enemy was at hand. The inhabitants were wont to conceal whatever they had, 
and flee to the wobds. 

It was not till the necessity of reforming these fric^htful abuses was at last forced 
upon Henry, by the solitude which he fownd around him wherovor he appeared, — 
in other words, till this system of unrestrained rapacity came at last to defeat its 
own purpose, — that he had some of the delinquents brought before him, and 
jDunished by the amputation of a hand or a foot, orVUc cxtractioiKnf one of their 
eyes. Yet the most unsparing pillage of the people in other forms continued, 
throughout the whole of this reign. Taxes were imposed with no reference to any 
other consideration except the wants ^of the crown ; and the raising of the money 
was managed by any measures, however violent or irregular that would serve that 
end. It is an affecting trait of the sufferings of one laimcrous class of the pco^de 
which is recorded by the historian Eadmcr, in his statement that the peasantry on 
the domains of the crown would sometimes offer to give up their j)loughs to the 
king, in their inability to pay the heavy exactions with which they were burdened. 
These unhappy mcn^ it is to be remcin bored, were without any means of escape 
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fronf the extortion which thus ground them to the earth ; even if, in some cases, 
they were not attached to the soil by any legal bond, they might still be considered 
as rooted to it nearly as much as the trees that grew on it ; for in that state of 
society there was, generally speaking, no resource for the great body of the commu- 
nity except to remain in the sphere in which they were born, and in which their 
fathers had moved. • 

The same historian paints in strong colours the miseries occasioned by the 
oppressiveness of tlie general taxes. The collectors, he sa}^s, seemed to have no 
sense either of humanity or justice. It was equally unfortunate for a man to be 
possessed of money as to be without it. In the latter case, he was cast into 
prison, or obliged to flee from the country ; or his goods were taken and sold ; the 
very door of his house being sometimes carried away as a punishment for not 
satisfying the demand made upon him. But, if he had money, it was no better ; 
his wealth was only a provocation to the rapacity of the government, which never 
ceased to harass him b^^ threats of prosecutions on unfounded charges, or by some 
of the other means of extortion at its command, until it drove him to comply with 
its most unjust requisitions. The language of the Saxon chronicler is to the same 
purport, and equally strong. “ God knows,” says that other contemporary writer, 
“ liow unjustly this miserable people is dealt with. First they are deprived of their 
ju’opcrty, and then they are put to death. If a man possesses anything it is taken 
from him ; if he has nothing, he is left to perish by famine.” 

A legend respecting Henry I., wliicli is related by some of the old historians, 
forcibly depicts the deep sense that was popularly entertained of the tyranny of his 
government, and the fierce hatred which it engendered in the hearts of his subjects. 
In the year 1130, as ho was passing over to Normandy, he is said to have been 
visited one night with an extraordinary dream or vision. First, there gathered 
around him a multitude of countrymen, bearing scythes, spades, and jiitch-forks, 
and with anger and threatening in their countenances : they passed away, and the 
place they had occupied was filled by a crowd of armed soldiers with drawn swords ; 
the scene changed again, and crosiered bishops seemed to be leaning over his bed, 
ready to fall upon him, as if they meant to kill him with their holy staves. Thus 
the tillers of the ground, the military, and the church, — the three most important 
interests of the kingdom, — appeared to have each sent its representatives to reproach, 
and curse,^ and menace him. The dream is said to have produced a great 
impression upon Henry. He awoke in extreme perturbation, leaped out of his bed, 
seized his sword, and called violently for his attendants. W'lieii ho became mole 
calm he solemnly resolved •upon repentance and amendment of, life, and it is 
affinned that, from this time, he began to be an altered man. 


55.— TIIK CHILDREN OF HENRY. 

f TiiiEimv. 

According to the ancient historians. King Henry was never seen to smile after 
the shipwreck of his children. His wife Matilda was dead, and lay at .^Viuchestcr, 
the epitaph on her tomb containing a few Euglif^Ji words ; of which the monuments 
of the rich and great iu England would not, for along time, furnish another example. 
Hie jacet Matildis regina * ^ * ab Anglis vocata Mold the good queen. Henry took 

a second wife, not of the Anglo-Saxon race, which had again fallen into contempt, 
now that it was no longer needed by the son of the Conqueror. This new inaiTiago 
of the king was unfruitful, and all his affections were now concentrated oji a natural 
Bon named Robert, the only one now left him. About the time that this son arrived 
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at an age to marry, it happened that a certain Robert Ritz-Aymca or b'jtz-Aymon, 
a Norman by birth, and tho owner of great estates in the county of Gloucester, 
died, leaving an only daughter, named Aimable, and familiarly Mablc or Mabile, 
heiress to his possessions. King Henry nogociated with the relatives of this young 
lady, a marriage between her and his illegitimate son, Robert ; they consented, but 
Aimable refused. She continued obdurate for some time, without explaining the 
motives of her repugnance, until at last, being much urged, she declared that she 
would never be the wife of a man who had not two names. 

Two names, or a two-fold name, composed of a Christian and surname, either 
purely genealogical, or signifying the possession of an estate, or the holding of some 
office, was one of the signs by which the Norman race in England distinguished 
themselves from the English. In tho ages succeeding the conquest, any one with 
only a Christian name, was liable to pass for a Saxon ; and the vigilant pride of the 
heiress of Robert Fitz-Aymoii took alarm beforehand at tlie idea that her future 
husband might bo confounded with tho ignoble class of natives. fc>he candidly con- 
fessed this scrapie in a conversation* that she had with tho king, and which is given 
ill the following manner in a chroiiiclo in verse : — “Sire,” said the young Norman 
lady, “ I know that you have cast your eyes iqion ino, much less for myself than for 
niy inheritance ; but having such a fine inheritance, would it not bo a great shame 
for me to take a husband who has not two names ? In his lifetime, my father was 
called 8ir Robert Fitz-Aymoii : I do not wish to have to do with a man wliose name 
does not show whence ho springs.” “ Well said, maiden,” replied King Henry ; “ Sir 
Robert Fitz-Aymon was the name of thy father, Sir Robert Fitz-Roy shall be the 
name of thy husband.” “ That, I grant, is a tine name to bo an honour to him all 
his life, but what shall his sons, and his sons’ sons call themselves.” The king 
saw tho drift of this question, and thus rejiliod to it: “Maiden,” lie said, “thy 
husband shall have an irreproachable name, for himself and for his heirs ; he shall 
bo called Robert of Gloucester ; for it is my will that he shall be earl of Gloucester, 
he and all his descendants.” 

Of King Heni-y’s two legitimate children, there still lemaincd to him Matilda, 
the wife of Henry V., Emperor of Germany. She became a widow in the year 1120, 
and returned to live with her father; notwithstanding her widowluiud the Normans 
continued to call her by courtesy the At Chnstiuas Henry hold his court, 

with great pomp, iu the haUs of Windsor Castle, and all ‘the Norman lords of tho 
two countries, assembled by his invitation, swore fealty to Matilda, both for the 
dA'chy of Normuidy and for tho kingdom of Fiiglaud, promising to pay tlie same 
allegiance to hc^* after her father’s death, as they had fpaul to him m his lifetime. 
Hie first to take this oath was Stephen, the son of the Count de lllois aiidof Atlela, 
daughter of William the Conqueror, one of the m<\st iniuuale fi-icnds of the king, 
and almost holding tlie jilace of his favtairitc. The same year, Foiilcjuus, Couiit of 
Anjou, infected with the new pas.sioii of the age, constituted liimself what was called 
a .soldier of Christ, put the murk of the cross on his shield, Ins coat of arms, hi.', 
lielinct, and the saddle and bridle of his horse, aiitRlepartcd for tirirusalcm. In tho 
uncertainty of his return ho committed the government of tlie province of Anjou 
to his son Geoffrey, sumamed Plantagonet, on account of a habit he llad of wearing 
a sprig of broom in his helm by wgy of plume. 

King Henry conceived a great friendship for his young neighbour, Count Geoftrey 
of Anjou, on account of his fine person, his elegant manners, and his reputation 
for courage. Ho even chose to become his sponsor in knighthood, and to perforin 
at Rouen, at his own expense, the ceremony of receiving Geoffrey into this high 
military rack. After the bath, into which, according to custom, the new knight 
was plunged, Henry gave^pn, as his son in arms, a Spanish horse, a complete suit 
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of doftble mail, proof agaiust lance and javelin ; golden spurs^ a shield embellished 
with lions in gold, a helmet garnished with precious stones ; a lance of ash-wood, 
with a point of Poitiers steel, and a sword made by Waland, the most renowned 
workman of the time. The friendship of the king of England was not confined to 
these marks of regard, and he determined that his daughter, the Empress Matilda 
should take the Count of Anjou for her second husband. The marriage was con- 
summated, but without the previous consent of the nobles of Normandy and Eng- 
land, an omission which had the most disastrous effect on the fortune of the young 
couple. Their nuptials were celebrated in Whitsun week of the year 1127, and 
the festivities lasted for three weeks. On the first day, heralds, in full costume, 
paraded the streets of Kouen, at every crosaway shouting this strange proclamation : 
“ Thus saith King Henry : Let no man hero present, native or foreigner, rich or 
poor, noble or villain, bo so bold as to keep away from the royal rejoicings ; for 
whosoever shall not take part in tho games and diversions, \^1 be guilty of an 
offence against his lord ^fic king.” 

From the union of Henry’s daughter MatilSa, with Geoffrey Plantagenet, was 
boin, in the year 1133, a son, who was named Henry, after his grandfather, and 
whom the Normans surnamed Fltz-Empress, that is to say son of the Empress, to 
distinguish him from his grandfather, whom they called Fit^William the Conqueror. 
On the birth of his grandson, the Nonnan king once more convoked his barons of 
England and Normandy, and required them to recognise for his successors tho 
children of his daughter, after him, and after her : they consented ai')parcntly, and 
swore as he desired. Tho old king died, two years after, in Normandy, of an in- 
digestion, caused by eating lampreys. 


50.— THE ACCESSION OF STEPHEN. 

Hume. 

In the progress and settlement of the feudal law, the male succession to fiefs had 
taken place some time before tho female was admitted ; and estates being con- 
sidered as military benefices, not as j)i’operty, were transmitted to such only as 
could serve in the armies, and perform in person the conditions upon which they 
were originally granted. But when the continuance of rights, during some gene- 
rations, in IJio same family, had in a great measure obliterated the primitive idea, 
the females were gradually admitted to the possession of feudal i)roperty ; and the 
same revolution of principles which procured them the inheritance of‘private estates, 
naturally introduced their succession to govoi’ninent and authority. The failure, 
therefore, of male heirs to the kingdom of England and diitchy of Normandy, 
seemed to leave the succession open, without a rival, to the Empress Matilda ; and 
as Henry had made all his vassals in both states swear fealty to her, he presumed 
that they would not easily be induced to depart at once from her hereditary right, 
and fmm their own reiterated oa^is and engagements. But the irregular manner 
in wliich he himsflf Jiad acquired the crown, might have instructed him, that 
neither his Norman nor English subjects were as yet capable of adhering to a strict 
rule of government ; and as every precedent of this kind seems to give authority 
to new usurpations, ho had reason to dread, ev(^ from his own family, some in- 
vasion of his daughter’s title, which ho had taken such pains to establish. 

Adcla, daughter of William the Conqueror, had been married to Stephen Count 
of Blois, and had brought him several sons, amongst whom, Stej)hcn and Henry, 
the two youngest, had been invited over to England by the late king, and had re- 
ceived great honours, riches, and preferment, from the zealous frieiidsiiip which 
that prince bore to every one that had been /so fortunate as to acquire his favour 
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and good opinion. Henry, who had betaken himself to the ecclesiastical yrofes- 
sion, was created abbot of Glastonbury and bishop of Winchcjiter ; and though these 
dignities were considerable, Stephen had, from his uncle’s liberality, attained cstob- 
lishments still more solid and durable. The king had married him to Matilda, who 
was daughter and heir of Eustace Count of ISoiilogne, and who brought him, Ijcsidds 
that feudal sovereignty in France, an immense property in England, which in the 
distribution of lands had l)ecn conferred by the conqueror on the family of Boulogne. 
Stephen also by this marriage acquired a new connection with the royal family of 
England ; as Mary, his wife’s mother, was sister to David, the reigning king of 
Scotland, and to Matilda, the first wife of Henry, and mother of the empress. The 
king, still imagining that he strengthened the interests of his family by the aggran- 
dizement of Stephen, took pleasure in enriching him by the grant of new posses- 
sions ; and he conferred on him the great estate forfeited by Bobert Mallet in 
England, and that forfeited by the earl of Mortaigno in fsiu-mandy. Stephen, in 
return, jirofesscd great attachment to his uncle ; and appeared so zealous for the 
succession of Matilda, that, when the barons swore fealty to that priiicoss, he con- 
tended with Robert earl of Gloucester, the king’s natural son, who should fii’st bo 
admitted to give her this testimony of devoted z.eal and fidelity. Meanwhile he 
continued to cultivate, by every art of popularity, the friendship of the English 
nation ; and many virtues Avith which he seemed to be endowed, favoured the .suc- 
cess of his intentions. By his bravery, activity, and vigour, ho acquired the esteem 
of the barons. By his generosity, and by an affable and familiar address, unusual 
in that age among men of his high quality, he obtained the affections of thcpeoiile, 
particularly of the Ijondoncrs. And though ho dared not to take any steps to- 
wards liis fiu’ther grandeur, lest he should expose himself to the jenlousy of so 
penetrating a prince as Henry ; ho still hoped that, by accumulating riches and 
power, and by acquiring popularity, ho might in time be able to open liis way to 
the throne. 

No sooner had Henry breathed his last than Stephen, insensible to all the tics 
of gratitude and fidelity, and blind to danger, gave full reins to his criminal ambi- 
tion, and trusted that, even Avithout any previous intrigue, the celerity of his en- 
terprise, and the boldness of his attcmjit, might overcome the weak attachment 
which the English and Normans in that age bore to the law.s and to the rights of 
their sovereign. He ha.steucd over to England ; and though the citizens of Dover, 
and tlio.se of Canterbury, apprised of his purpose, shut their gates agaiii.st him, he 
sfopped not till he arrival at Ijondon, where some of the lower rank, instigated by 
his emissaries, ^ns avcII as moved by hi.s general popalarity, immediately saluted 
him king. His next point Avas to acquire the good Avill of the clergy ; and by per- 
forming the ceremony of his coronation, to jnit lii^iself in po.sscs.sion of the throiu*, 
from Avhicli he was confident it would •not be easy afterwards to expel him. Hi.s 
brother, the bi.shop of Winchester, was u.scful in these capital articles, liaving gained 
Reger, bishop of Salisbury, wto, though he oAved r great fortune and advancement 
to the favour of the late king, prcseiwcd no senile of gratitu^:'} to that prine(-’s 
family; he applied, in conjunction with that prelate, to William Archbisliop of 
Cantcrburyji and re([uircd him in virtue of his office, to give the royal iinetiou to 
Steidien. The primate, who, as q)l the othens, had SAvorn fealty to Matilda, re- 
fused to perform this ceremony ; but bis opposition Avas overcome by an cxiicdicnt 
equally dishonoui’able with the other steps by which this revolution Avas affected. 
Hugh Bigod, steward of the household, made oath before the primate, that the late 
king on his death-bed had shown a dissatisfaction Avitli his dauglitcr IMatilda, and 
had expressed his intention of leaving the Count of Boulogne heir to all his domi- 
nions. William, either having, or feigning to believe Bigod’s testimony, anointed 
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Stepljen, and put the crown upon his h^ad ; and from this religious ceremony that 
prince, without any shadow either of hereditary title or consent of the nobility or 
people, was allowed to proceed to the exercise of sovereign authority. Very few 
barons attended hia coronation ; but none opposed his usurpation, however unjust 
or flagrant. The sentiment of religion, which, if corrupted into superstition, has 
often little efficacy in fortifying the duties of civil society, was not affected by the 
multiplied oaths taken in favour of Matilda, and only rendered the people obedient 
to a prince who was countenanced by the clergy, and who had received from the 
primate the right of royal unction and consecration. 

Stephen, that he might farther secure his tottering throne, passed a charter in 
which he made liberal promises to all orders of men ; to the clergy, that he would 
speedily fill all vacant bcnificcs, and would never levy the rents of any of them 
during the vacancy ; to the nobility, that he would reduce the royal forests to their 
ancient boundaries, and correct all encroachments ; and to the people, that he would 
remit the tax of Dancgelt, and restore the laws of King Edward. The late king 
had a great treasure at «Winch ester, amounting to a hundred thousand pounds ; 
and Stephen, by seizing this money, immediately turned against Henry’s family the 
precaution which that in ince had employed for their grandeur and security : an 
event wdiich naturally attends the policy of amassing treasures. By means of this 
money the usurper iusufed the compliance, though not the attachment, of the 
principal clergy and nobility ; but not trusting to this frail security, he invited 
over from the continent, particularly from Britanny and Flanders, great numbers of 
those bravocs or disorderly soldiers, with whom every country in Europe, by reason 
of the general ill police and turbulent government, extremely abounded. These 
mercenary troops guarded his throne by the terrors of the sword ; and Stephen, 
that he might also overawe all malcontents by new and additional terrors of religion, 
procured a bull from Rome which ratified his title, and which the pope, seeing this 
prince in possession of the throne, and pleased with an ai)pcul to his authority in 
secular controversies, very readily granted him. 

Matilda, and her husband Geoffrey, were as unfortunate in Normandy as they 
had been in England. The Norman nobility, moved by an hereditary animosity 
against the Aiigcvins, first applied to Theobald count of Blois, Stephen’s elder 
brother, for protection and assi.btaijcc ; but hearing afterwards that Stcplicn had 
got possession of the English crown, and having many of them the same reasons as 
formerly for desiring a contimiance of their union with that kingdom, they trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Stephen and put him in possession of their government. 
Lewis the younger, the reigning King of France, accepted the homage of EustaC'e, 
Stephen’s eldest son, for the duchy ; and tlic more to corroborate his connexion 
with that family, he betrothed his sister Constantia to the young prince. The 
count of Blois resigned all his pretensions, and received in lieu of them an annual 
pension of two thousand marks ; and Geoffrey himself was obliged to conclude a 
truce for two years with Stephen, on condition of the King’s paying him during 
that t ime, a pension of five thousMid. Stephen who had taken a journey to Normandy, 
finished all these fraasactioiis in person, and soon after returned to England. 

Robert Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, was a man of honour and 
abilities ; and as he was much attached to the interests of his sister Matilda, and 
zealous for the lineal succession, it was chiefly from his intrigues and resistance 
that the King had reason to dread a new revolution of government. This nobleman, 
who was in Normandy when he received intclligenco of Stephen’s accession, found 
himself much embarrassed concerning tho mCcXsures which he should pursue in that 
difficult emergency. To swear allegiance to the usurper appeared to him dis- 
honourable, and a breach of his oath to Matilda : To refuse giving this pledge of 
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his fidelity, was to banish himself from Eilgland, and be totally incapacitated^ from 
serving the royal family, or contributing to their restoration. He oftered. Stephen 
to do him homage, and to take the oath of fealty ; but with'an express condition 
that the King should maintain all his stipulations, and should never invade any of 
Robert’s rights or dignities : and Stephen, though sensible that this reserve, so 
unusual in itself, and so unbefitting the duty of a subject, was meant only to afford 
Robert a pretefice for a revolt on the first favourable opportunity, was obliged, by 
the numerous friends and retainers of that nobleman, to receive him on those terms. 
Tlie clergy, who could scarcely at this time bo deemed subjects to the crown, imi- 
tated that dangerous example : They annexed to their oath of allegiance this 
condition, that they were only bound so long as the King defended the ecclesiastical 
liberties, and supported the discipline of the church. The barons, in return for 
their submission, exacted terms still more destructive of public peace, as well as of 
royal authority : many of them required the right of fortifying their castles, and of 
putting themselves in a posture of defence ; and the King found himself totally 
unable to refuse his consent to , this exorbitant dcmiuid. All England was 
immediately filled with these fortresses, which the noblemen garrisoned either with 
their vassals, or with licentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all quarters. 
Unbounded rapine was exercised upon the people for the maintenance of these 
troops ; and private animosities, which had with difficulty been restrained by law, 
now breaking out without controul, rendered England a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wars between the nobles wore carried on with tlie 
utmost fury in every quarter ; the barons even assumed the right of coining money, and 
of exercising, without appeal, every act of jurisdiction ; and the inferior gentry, as 
well as the people, finding no defence from the laws during this total dissolution of 
sovereign authority, were obliged, for their immediate safety, to jiay court to some 
neighbouring chieftain, and to purchase his protection, both by submitting to his 
exactions, and by assisting him in his rapine upon others. The erection of one 
castle proved the immediate cause of building many others ; and even those who 
obtained not the King’s permission, thought that they were entitled by the great 
principle of self-preservation, to put themselves on an equal footing with their 
neighbours, who commonly were also their enemies and rivals. The aristocratieal 
power, which is usually so oppressive in the feudal governments, had now risen to 
its utmost height during the reign of a prince who, though endowed with vigour 
and abilities, had usurped the throne without the iiretcnce of a title, aiid who was 
necessitated to tolerate in others the same violence to which he himself had been 
be\iolden for his sovereignty.” 


50.— NO NORMAN ! Thiehry. 

Stephen of Blois was very popular with the Anglo-Normans, on account of his 
tried bravery, and his affable and liberal spirit. He promised, on receiving the 
crown, to restore to each nobl3 the enjoyment and^ree use of tl^ forests that king 
Henry, following the examine of the two Williams, had applopriated to himself. 
The first years of the new reign were peaceful 'ind happy, at least for the Norman 
race. The king w^as prodigal and magnificent ; he gave much to those about him ; 
and drew largely from the treasure that the Conqueror had amassed, and his two 
successors had added to. He alienated, and distributed as fiefs, the estates that 
William I. had reserved as his share of the Conquest, and which were known as the 
royal domains ; he created carls and iiidepcndant governors of districts, formerly 
occupied, for the sole profit of the king, by royal prefects. Geoffrey of Anjou, the 
husband of ‘Matilda, sold him peace for an annual pension of five thousand marks ; 
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^ and I^bert of Gloucester, the natural soil of the late king, who, at first, had mani- 
fested an» intention of assorting the rights of his sister, founded upon the oath of 
the barons, took at ttte hands of Stephen the oaths of fidelity and homage. 

But this calm did not last long ; and, about the year 1137, some young barons, 
who had vainly demanded of the new king some of his lands and castles, set about 
taking them by force of arms. Hugh Bigod seized the fortress of Norwich ; one 
liobert took that of Badington ; the king compelled them to restore' tliem, but tlio 
spirit of opposition, once kindled, S 2 )rcad ra^udly. Henry’s illegitimate son suddenly 
broke the peace that he had sworn to Steiihcn ; he sent a message of defiance from 
Normandy, renouncing his homage to him. “ liobert was incited to this cour.se,” 
says a contemporary writer, “ by the advice of several ecclesiastics whom he con- 
sulted, and above all by a decree of the pojie, enjoining him to perform the oath that 
he had sworn to his sister Matilda, in tho iu’cscnce of their father.” Thus was 
amuilled the brief of tho same pope, in favour of Stephen, and war alone could 
decide between the two competitors. The malcontents, encouraged by the defection 
of the late king’s son, v/\!rc on the alert througjiout England, and prctiarmg for the 
conflict. They have made me king,” said Stephen, “ and now they dcsei-t me ; 
but, by the birth of God, they .shall never call me the deposed king.” In oi’der to 
have an army in which he might place confidence, he called together auxiliaries 
from every ^lart of Gaul : as he iiromiscd good j^ay, soldiers came with great 
eagerness to enlist under his banner, cavalry, and light foot soldiers, principally 
Flemings and Bretons.” 

The conquerors in England were once more divided into two hostile factions. 
I’lio state of things became the same as in the two 2 >reccding reigns, when the sons 
of the vanquished had mixed themselves uj) in the quarrels of their masters, and 
liad thrown the balance on one side or the other, in the vaiii ho 2 )c of bettering their 
own condition. When similar conj unctions occurred in the reign of Steidicn, the 
Saxons kept themselves apart, rendered wise by jjast cxiiericnce. In tlie quarrel 
between Stephen and the jmrtisaiis of Matilda, they declared neither for the reigning 
king, Avho iirctendcd that his cau.se was that of onlcr and iieace, nor for tho daughter 
of the Norman and his Saxon wife : they rc.soh^od to act for themselves ; and there 
again sja’ang iq) in England what had never been .seen .since tlie destnietion of the 
canq^ of Ely, a national coiisjhracy to obtain the freedom of the country, “ On an 
a])])oiiitcd day,” says a contem 2 )orary, ‘‘a general massacre of the Noimans was to 
take placc.*^ 

Tho historian docs not relate how this plot had been arranged, wlio wore the leaders, 
wliat class of men joined it^ nor in what jdace, or on what signs lit was to break 
out. Wo only learn fi-om him that the consjurators of 1137 l\ad renew^oJ tho 
ancient alliance of tho English patriots with the inhabitants of Wfiles and Scotland ; 
and that they even intended to place at the head of their liberated kingdom a 
Scotchman, wlio was, perhaps, David the reigning king of that country, the son of 
Margaret and Malcolm, in whom the Saxon blood flowed without any mixture of 
the i^orman. The jilot failed ^ con.scqueiicc of some of tho con.s 2 )irator.s, in con- 
fessing to HichanfLcfioir, Bishop of Ely, sufFcring liim to conceive a .susijicion of their 
design, or iicrlu'qxs even avowing it to him. At this j^eriod, the boldest spirits 
never exposed themselves to an apparent danger of death without first settling the 
state of their conscience ; and when the coiicour,sc of penitents was lai’ger than 
usual, it was an almo.st certain indication of some political inovemciit : by scruti- 
nising the conduct of the Saxons in this ijarticular, tlic sii^xrior elerg}" of the 
l*^orinan race accom 2 >li.sbcd tlic principal object of their intrusion into England ; for, 
by means of insidious questions jmt during tho outiiou rings of the confessional, it 
was easy to discover tho least intention of revolting, and those who were thus 
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questioned by tlie priest, were seldom abli?- to keep their secret from a man whom 
they believed to have the power of binding and loosing them as well on eavth *as in 
heaven. The bishop of Ely made known his discovery to thc*othcr bishops and to 
the higher authorities, but, in spite of thci promptitude of their measures, many of 
the principal conspirators, says the contemporary writer, had time to make their 
cscajie. Tlicy withdrew to Wales, hoping to excite this people to war against the 
Normans. 

This event took 2)lacc sixty-six years after the last defeat of the insurgents of 
Ely, and seventy-two years after the battle of Hastings. Whether it may bo that 
the chroniclers have not reported all that occurred, or that the link which bound 
the Saxons together, and made them a distinct people, could not after this be again 
cemented, we do not find, in the succeeding periods, any j^roject conceived by the 
common accord of all the classes of the Anglo-Saxon population. The ancient 
English cry of “No Normans !” is no longer met with in the annals of histoiy. 


r)7.— THE BATTLE OF THE STANDAIU). 

TiiiEaaY. 

For a long time numbers of emissaries of the English jicojde had flocked to the 
court of the Scotch kings, who were nciflicws of the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs, to implore them, by the memory of their uncle Edgar, to come to the 
assistance of the opiiresscd nation, to wliom they were liouiid by the ties of kindred. 
But the sons of Malcolm Kcmuorc were kings, and as such were little disposed, 
without any motive of jDersonal interest, to siij^port a nation in a revolt against 
royal authority. They were deaf to the comiflaiiits of the English, and to the sug- 
gestions of their own courtiers, during the life time of Henry I., with whom they 
were also connected by his wife Matilda, the daughter of Malcolm. When lEonry 
made the Norman barons swear to give the kingdom, after his death, to his daughter 
by Matilda, David, then king of Scotland, was present at tlie assembly, and took the 
oath with the Normans, as the vassal of Henry I. ; but when the nobles of Eng- 
land, regal dless of their vow, chose Stephen of iflois instead of ^Matilda, the king 
of Scotland began to think that the Saxon cause was the be.^t ; he jiromiscd to 
assist them in their jdot of exterminating all the Normans, and it may have been 
as a reward for this vague promise, that lie stipulated, according to the rumour of 
the time, that if the cnteiTrise succeeded he should be made king of England. 

J'he onfrancliisemcnt of the English did not take jihicc, as we have seen, thanks 
to the vigilance of a bishoii ; nevcrthclcs.s the king of Scotland, wlio had only allied 
liimsclf to this j^-ojile because he entertained, on his own jiart, hostile views against 
the Anglo-Normans, assembled an army and marched towards the south. It w:is 
not in the name of the oppressed Saxon race that h'' made his entry into Englaiul, 
but in the name of his cousin Matilda, tlis])osscsscd, ho said, liy Stephen of Jflois, 
usurper of the kingdom. 

The English pcoiflc had no more affection for the^vife of Geoffrey of Anjou, than 
for Stephen of Blois, but nevertheless the poiiulatioii nearest the borders of Scot- 
land, the men of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and of all the valleys watered by the 
rivers that fldw into the Tweed, imjDelled by the instinct which causes men to seize 
eagerly every means of relief, rcceivett the Scotch as friends, and joined their forces. 
The valleys, difficult of access, and hardly yet in subjection to the Normans, wore 
in great part i^cojflod by the Saxons, whose fatlicr.s had been banished in iho time 
of the conquest. They came to the Scotch camp in great iiiimbcr.s, and without 
any order, on little mountain ponies, which were their only property. 

In genera?, with the exception of the knights of Norman or French origin, that 
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the king of Scotland brought. in his traiif, and who wore complete and uniform suits 
' of mail ; .the great part of his troops presented a most disorderly variety of arms 
and habilaments. The inhabitants of the eastern part of the lowlands, men of 
lianish or Saxon descent, formed the heavy infantry, armed with cuirasses, and 
great spears. The inhabitants of the west, and especially of Calloway, who still 
retained strong marks of their Ih’itish descent, were, like the ancient Uritons, with- 
out defensive amioiir, and carried long sharp-pointed javelins, with •slender fragile 
shafts ; lastly, the true Scottish race, both mountaineers and i'^landers, wore bonnets 
adorned with the feathers of wild birds, and with large plaids fastened round the 
body by a shoulder-belt of leather, to which hung a broad-sword, called the chi/~ 
more; they carried on the left arm a round buckler of light wood, covered with a 
thick hide ; and some of the island clans had armed themselves witli t^v'o-handed 
battle-axes, in the manner of the Scandinavians ; the armour of the chiefs was the 
same as that of the clansmen, the only distinctive mark being their longer and 
lighter plumes, waving more gracefully than those of their retainers. 

The troops of the Sccitish king, which -were, numerous and undisciplined, held 
unresisted possession of all the country situated between the Tweed and the 
northern limit of the county of York. The Norman kings had not yet built in tliat 
country those imposing fortresses which they ei’ectcd there at a later period, and 
tliej'cforc no obstacle obstructed the progress of the ^Scotch ant.% as an old author 
calls them. This army appears to have committed many cruelties in the places 
which it ti n\er.scd ; historians speak of the murder of w'om.cii and priests, of chil- 
dren thrown into the air, and received on the lances’ 2>oint ; but as they sjieak with 
little precision, w’C have no certainty whether these, barbarities wore inflicted only 
U2)0ii the men of Noi’inan descent, and were the revenge taken by the English for 
their wrongs, or whether the inherent animosity of the Gallic nation against the 
inhabitants of England, without distinction of origin, vented itself indiscriminately 
u[)on the serf and his master, the rich and the iioor, the Saxon and the Norman. 
TJie iwincipal Normans in the north, and csi)ccially Toustain, the Archbishop of 
York, took advantage of the reports of these barbarities, which were sju’oad in a 
vague and exaggerated form, to 2U’cvcnt the minds of the Saxon inhabitants of the 
banks of the Humber, from being in.siiircd with the interest which they would natu- 
rally frcl ill the cause of the enemies of their enemies. 

In order to induce their subjects to join thorn against the Scotch king, the Nor- 
mans also \^rc cunning enough to rc-awaken the ancient local superstitions ; they 
invoked the names of the saints of the English race, that they themselves had for- 
merly treated with so mucli contempt ; they made them, in a mannci, generalissimos 
of their army, and Arclibisliop Toustain unfurled the banners of fct, Cuthbert of 
Diirhani, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of llip 23 on. 

The 2)opiilar standards, which, since the conquest, had 2wobably hardly ever seen 
the light of day, were dragged out from the dust of the churches to be carried to 
Elfcrtun (now Allertoii), thirty-two miles north of York, the 2Jlacc at which the 
Norman chiefs rcsijlved to await^thc enemy. William Pi2)erel, and Walter Espcc 
of the county of iJottjngham, Gnbcrt dc Lacy and his brother Walter, of the county 
of York wore the commanders. The Archbishop was prevented by illness from 
being there, and he sent in his 2)lace Raoul, bishop of Durham, who had probably 
been expelled from his church by the invasion X)f the Scotch. An instinct, half 
religious, half patriotic, caused a great number of the English inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns and 2 ^ 1 ains to flock to the camp at Allcrton, and to enlist them- 
sclvc.s under the Saxon banners erected by the lords of a foreign race. They no 
longer carried the great battle-axe, the favourite weapon of their ancestors, but were 
armed with large bows, and arrows two cubits long. The conquest had effected 
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this change, in two different ways : such 6f the natives as had submitted to serve 
in battle under their foreign masters, for bread, and for pay, had of course 'accus- 
tomed themselves to Norman tactics ; and those who, bciitg more independent, 
had embraced the life of guerillas on the roads, and free hunters in the forests, had 
in the same manner laid aside the arms suitable for close combat, for others more 
capable of reaching the Norman knights, or the king’s deer. The sons of each 
having been, since their infancy, exercised in drawing the bow, England had be- 
come, in less than a century, the land of good archers, as Scotland was that of good 
spearsmen. 

Whilst the Scotch army was jjassing the river Tees, the Normans were actively 
preparing to receive its attack. They set up the mast of a ship on four wheels, and 
on it placed a small box containing the consecrated elements, and around this box 
were hung the banners which were to excite the English to fight with S2)irit. This 
standard of a kind very common in the middle ages, occupied the centre of tho 
army during the battle. Tho flower of the Norman chivalry, .'jays an ancient his- 
torian, stationed themselves arounci, it, after having eonfed crated together by faith 
and oath, and having sworn to remain united in defence of their territory, in life, 
and to the death. The Saxon archers flanked tho two wings of the main body, and 
formed the front ranks. On tho rumour of tho approach of the Scots who were 
advancing in great disorder, but with rapidity, the Norman Ikioul, bishop of Dur- 
ham, mounted upon an eminence, and, in the French tongue, spoke as follows ; — ■ 

“ Noble lords of Norman biith, you who make France tremble, and have conquered 
England, behold the Scots, after having done homage to you, now undertaking to 
drive you from your lands. But if our fathers, few in number, have subjected a 
great part of Gaul, shall we not vanquish these half-naked men, who have nothing 
to oppose to our lances and our swords but the skin of their own bodies, or a 
buckler of calf- skin. Their spears are long, it is true, but tho wood is fragile, and 
the steel badly tempered. Those inhabitants of Galloway have been heard to say, 
in their boa.sting, that tho sweetest beverage to them was the blood of a Norman. 
Do you behave so that not one of them shall return to boast of having killed any 
Normans.” 

The Scotch array, with only a lanco for standard, marched divided into several 
bodie.s. Young ilenry, tho son of the Scotch king, commanded the Lowlandcrs, 
and the English volunteers of Cumberland and Northumberland ; the king himself 
was at tho head of all tho mountain and island clan.s, and tho knightsvof Norman 
origin, completely armed, formed his guard. One of these, called Robert dc Brus, 
a man of advanced ago, who held for the Scotch king, bjr reason of his fief of Aniiaii- 
dale, and had rfo cause for personal enmity against his countrymen of England, a])- 
proaolicd the king at tho moment when ho was about to givo the signal of attack, 
and with an air of melancholy, thus spoke to him, “Oh, king, hast thou considered 
against whom thou art going to fight ? is against the Normans and the Engll.sh, 
who have always served thco so well with advice and arras, and have assisted tlico 
to bring in subjection thy people of tho Gallic r«G. Thou tliinkest thyself quite 
sure of the submission of these tnbos ; thou hopcsT to be abl® to’maintain them in 
subjection witli tho assistance only of thy Scotch rnen-at-arms ; but reflect that it 
is WG who hftive reduced them to obedience, and that this is the cause of the hatred 
with which they arc animated agaiiftt our countrymen.” This discourse appeared to 
make a great impression upon tho king of Scotland. But his nephew William, ex- 
claimed impatiently, “These are the word.s of a traitor !” Tho old Norman only 
replied to this affront by immediately retracting, according to the forms of tlie age, 
his oath of fealty and homage, and galloppcd towards the enemy. 

Then th6 Highlanders who surrounded tho king, raising their voices, shouted the 
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ancient name of their country, Alhen / Alhcn / This was the signal for the com- 
bat. The men of Ouftiberland, and of Liddisdalc, and Teviotdale, made a firm quick 
charge upon the centre of the Norman army, and, as an ancient narrator cxpi-csscs 
it, broke it like a cobweb. But, being ilksupportcd by the other Scotch divisions, 
they could not reach the standard of the Anglo-Normans ; tlicsc latter formed 
again, and reinilscd the assailants with loss, and, in the second diarge, the long 
javelins of the Scots of the south-west were broken against the mailed hauberks 
ajid the shields of the Noimans. The Highlanders then drew their broadswords to 
come to close combat ; but the Saxon archers, extending themselves on the flanks, 
assailed them with a shower of arrows, whilst the Norman knights cliarged them 
in the fj’ont, in close ranks, and with lances couched. “It was a fine sight,” says 
a contemporary, “ to sec those stinging flics start buzzing from the bows of the 
southern men, and darken the air like thick dust.” 

The (lacls, hardy and brave, but little practised in regular evolutions, dispersed 
immediately that they ^und themselves incapable of breaking the enemy’s ranks. 
The whole Scotch army, forced to mako a retreat, drew back towards the Tyne. 
The compicrors did not pursue them beyond that river ; and the extent of country 
whicli had revolted on tlic approach of the Scotch, remained, notwithstanding their 
d(^fcat, free from the Nt^rman dominion. For a long time after this battle, West- 
moreland and Northumberland were part of the Scotch kingdom ; the new jiolitical 
state of thc.^e tlu’ce provinces prevented the Anglo-Saxon character from dying out 
there so quickly as in the southern parts of England. The national traditions and 
]Kj])ular romances, survived and were perpetuated north of the Tyne ; from thciieo 
the old English poetry, all traces of which had been lost in all places inhabited by 
the Ntu’inaiis, in which a foreign poetry had replaced it, again ai)pcared, at a later 
time, ill the southern provinces. 


58.— THE INVASION OF MAUII. 

TllIEIUlY. 

Having been invited into England by her friends, Matilda disembarked on the 
il2nd (»f September iii the year 1139, throw herself into Arundel (lastlo, on the 
coast of t^ussex, and from thence reached Bristol Castle, which was held by her 
illcgitiinatc brother, Robert, Earl of Gloucester. At the news of the arrival of the 
pretendress, many secret discontents and intrigues came to liglit. The gr(X'i,tcr 
part of the nobles of the* north and west made a solemn renunciation of their 
homage and allegiance to Stephen of Blois, and renewed the oath that they had 
taken to the daugliter of King Henry. The whole Norman race in England seemed 
to hav(j been divided, in one moment, into two factions, wlio regarded each other 
with il< “fiance, before coming to an engagement. “Suspicion,” says the historian of 
that time, “ was roused in tlm breast of each man, even of his neighbour, his 
friend, or his bi'(?tlv)r,” 

Fresh bands of Brabanion soldiers, engaged by one or other of the rival parties, 
came with arms and baggage, by different ports, and various roads, to^thc gathering 
points fixed by the King or by Matilda : cac^i side promised them, for their pay, 
the lands of the opposite faction. In order to bear the cost of this civil war, the 
Normans sold and under-sold their domains, their villages, and their townships, 
together with the inhabitants and their possessions. Several of them made incur- 
sions on the domains of their adversaries, and carried off’ the horses, the oxen, 
the sheep, and the English, whom they seized even in the villages, and took away 
ill chains. The general terror was such, that if the inhabitants of any city or town 
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saw three or four horsemen approaching in the distance, they immediately took 
flight. * 

This extreme alarm arose from the horrible reports which were spread of the fate 
of the men whom the Normans had seized and imprisoned in their castles. “ They 
carried off,” says the Saxon clironiclc, “ all wJio they thought possessed any propei’ty, 
men and women, by day and by night ; and whilst they kej^t them imprisoned, 
they inflicted on them tortures, sucli as no martyr ever underwent, in order to 
obtain gold and silver fi’om them. .Some were suspended by their feet, their heads 
hanging over smoko, others were hung by their thumbs, with fire under tlieir feet ; 
they jiressed the heads of some with a cord, so tight as to force in ti c skull ; others 
were thrown into pits full of snakes, toads, and all kinds of reptiles ; others were 
placed in the clianihrc-tt-cnfoirj the name that was given, in the Norman language to 
a short, narrow kind of chest, very shallow, and lined with sharp stones, in which 
the sufferer was pressed, until his limbs w'crc all dislocated. 

“In most of the castles they kept a set of chains so heavy that two or three men 
could hardly lift them ; the unhappy tcing upon whom they wore laid, was held up by 
an iron collar fixed in a post, and could neither sit, lie down, nor sleep. They killed 
many thousands of persons by hunger. They imposed tribute after tribute upon 
the towns and villages, calling this in their tongue, temeric. When the citizens had 
nothing more to givo them, they plundered and burnt their town. You might havo 
travelled a whole day without finding a single soul m the townis, or a cultivated 
field. The poor died of hunger, and those who had formerly been well-off now 
begged their bread from door to dooi*. Whoever had it in his power to leave 
England, did so. Never was a country delivered up to so many miseries and mis- 
fortunes, even in the invasions of the pagans it suffered less than now. Neither 
the cemeteries nor the churches were spared, they seized all they could, and then 
set fire to the church : to till the ground was useless. It Avas openly reported that 
Christ and his saints were sleeping.” 

The greatest terror reigned in the environs of llristol, where the cmi-)rcss Matilda 
and her Angevins had established their head (juarters. All the day through there 
were being lirought into the town men bouml and gagged, cither with a p* 'cc of 
wood, or with a notched iron bit. There as constantly went out troops of soldiers 
ill disguise, who, concealing their arms and their language under the English habit, 
scattered themselves over the ]X)puloiis districts, ami mixed with the crojvd, in the 
markets and in the streets ; suddenly they w’ould seize any one who seemed from 
their appearance to be in easy circumstances, and carry them to their hcad-(piarters, 
to set a ransom on them. King Stephen led his army first' against Eristol ; this town, 
which was strong and well-defended, resi.bted tin royal army, and the soldiers, in 
revenge, devastated and burnt the environs. The king then attacked, one by one, 
and w'ith more success, the Norman castle.^ situated on the borders of AVales, nearly 
all the lords of which had declared against him. 

Whilst he Was engaged in this long and liarassingLwar, an insurrection broke out 
on the eastern side ; the fens of Tlly, which liad sei^d as a rcfiigcVo the last of the 
free Saxons, became a camp for the Normans of the Anjou faction. Baldwin de 
Revier and Lenoir, bishop of Ely raised entrench n ents of stone and cement against 
Stephen, in the very place where Ilejcward had erected a fort of wood against king 
William. This locality, always formidable to the Norman authorities, on account 
of the facilities which it afforded for union and defence, had been placed, by 
Henry I. under the control of a bishop, who wa.s to aid the count and viscount in 
their superintendance of the province. The first bishop of the now diocese of Ely 
was that Hqrv6 whom the Welsh had expelled from Bangor : the second was 
Lenoir, or Nigel, who frustrated the great conspiracy of the J^nglish, in 1137. It 
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was Aot for any personal zeal for king Stephen, but in a spirit of patriotism, as a 
Norman*, that he tlicn served the king against the Saxons, and as soon as the 
Normans declared against Stephen, Lenoir joined them, and undertook to make the 
islands in his diocese a gathering-place for Matilda’s partisans. 

Stephen attacked his enemies in this camp, in the same manner that the Con- 
queror had formerly attacked the Saxon refugees in that place, file constructed 
bridges of boats, over which his cavalry passed, and completely routed the soldiers 
of Baldwin of Reviers, and bishop Lenoir. The bishop iled to Gloucester, where 
the daughter of Henry I. then was, with her iirincipal adherents. All her })arty in 
the west, encouraged by the king’s absence, repaired the breaches in their castles ; 
or, converting the towers of the great churches into fortresses, filled them with 
engines of war ; they dug trenches round, in the churchyards even, so that the 
corpses were uncovered and the bones of the dead scattered about. The Norman 
bishops did not scruple to take part in these military operations ; nor were they 
less active than others^ in torturing the English, to extract ransom from them. 
They were seen, as in the first years of thd conquest, mounted on war-liorscs, 
completely armed, with a lance or baton in their hands, superintending the works 
aiiii the attacks, or drawing lots for a share of the booty. 

The bishops of Chester and of Lincoln distinguished themselv’cs amongst the 
most warlike. The latter rallied the troops disiierscd at the camp of Ely, and 
formed another army in the eastern coast, which king Stephen attacked, but with 
less success than the first ; his troops, victorious at Ely, were routed near Lincoln ; 
abandoned by all around him, the king defended himself single-handed for some 
time, but was at last obliged to surrender ; he was taken to Gloucester, the quarters 
of tlic Countess of Anjou, who, by the advice of her council of war, had him 
imprisoned in the dungeon, of Bristol Castle. This defeat was a death-blow to the 
j’oyal cause. Btcphcn’s Norman partisans, seeing him vanquished and a captive, 
went over in crowds to Matilda’s side, llis own brother, Henry, bishoj) of Win- 
chester declared for the victorious faction ; and the Saxon peasants, who detested 
both parties equally, took advantage of the misfortunes of the conquered side to 
plunder and maltreat them in their rout. 

’J’lio grand-daughter of the coiupicror made her triumphal entry into Winchester; 
bishop JTcnry received her at the gates, at the head of the clergy of all the churches. 
»She took }^ossessiou of the regalia, as well as the treasure belonging to Stephen, and 
convoked a great council of Norman prelates, counts, barons, and knights. The 
assembly nun Ic Matilda (luccn, and the bishop who presided pronounced the follo\\lng 
form : ‘‘ Having first, as is* our duty, invoked the assistance of Almighty God, wc 
elect as laily of England and Normandy, the daughter of the glorious, rich, good, 
and pacific king Henry, and promise to render her fealty and support.” But Queen 
Matilda’s good fortune soon made her disdainful and arrogant ; she ceased to take 
the a*b>icc of her old friends, and treated harshly such of her adversaries, who 
desired to be at peace with heji The authors of her elevation often met with a 
refusal to any revjuo^t they might make, and if they bowed down before her, says 
an ohl historian, she did not rise to them. This conduct chilled the zeal of her 
most devoted adherents, and the greater number withdrew from her, \vithout, how- 
ever, declaring for the dethroned king, passivel^y awaiting the final issue of events. 

From AVinchester the new queen proceeded to London. She was the daughter 
of a Saxon, and the Saxon citizens, from a kind of national sympathy, regarded her 
presence in their city with greater favour than that of the king, who was of entirely 
foreign descent ; but the good will of these men, cpslavcd by the conquest, made 
little impres-sion on the proud heart of the wife of the count of Anjou, ,and her first 
notice of the people of London, was the demand of an enormous poll-tax. The 
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citizens, whom the devastations of war, and Stephen’s exactions had reduced it such 
a state of distress that they were in immediate fear of a famine, implored f he queen 
to have pity on them, and to delay the imposition of fresh taxes, until they were 
relieved from their present misery. “ The king has left us nothing,” the deputies 
of the citizens said to her in a submissive tone. “ I understand,” replied the 
daughter of Ilwiry 1., with a disdainful air, ‘‘you have given all to my adveisary, 
you have conspired with him against me, and you expect me to spare you,” The 
citizens of London being forced to pay tho tax, took this opportunity of making a 
humble request to the queen. “ Restore to us,” was their demand, “ the good laws 
of thy great uncle, Edward, in the place of those of tliy father, kij^g Henry, which 
arc bad and too liarsh for us.” But, as though she were ashamed of her maternal 
ancestors, and had abjured her Saxon descent, Matilda was enraged at this request, 
treated those Avho had thus dared to address as if they had been guilty of the 
greatest insolence, and uttered terrible menaces against them. Wounded to tho 
depths of the heart, but dissembling their vexation, the citizens returned to their hall 
of council, where the Normans, less ’suspicious than formerly, now allowed them to 
assemble, to arrange between themselves, by common accord, the sharing of tho 
taxes ; for the government had adopted the custom of levying a general tax on each 
town, without troubling themselves as to the mode in which tho demand was met 
by individual contributors. 

Queen Matilda w^as awaiting in full security, either in the Conqueror’s tower, or 
in William Rufus’s palace, at Westminster, the return of the citizen’s deputies, to 
offer her on their knees the sacks of gold that she had demanded from them, when 
suddenly tho bells of the town sounded an alarm, and the streets and squares w^crc 
filled with crowds of people. From each house sallied a man anned with the first 
warlike instrument on which ho could lay his hand. An ancient writer compares 
the multitude which tumultuously gathered together, to bees issuing from the hive. 
Tho queen and her Norman and Angevin rnen-at-arms, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded, and not daring to risk, in tho narrow crooked streets, a conflict in whicli 
superiority of arms and military science could be of no use to them, quickly mounted 
Iiorso and fled. They had scarcely passed the last houses in the suburb, when a 
troop of English hastened to the apartments which they had inhabited, forced open 
the doors, and not finding them there, plundered all that they had left. The queen 
galloped towards Oxford, with her barons and knights ; who at intervalji detached 
themselves, one by one, from the cortege, to make their escape with greater safety, 
alo^ne, by cross-roads, and by-ways ; Matilda entered Oxford, accompanied by licr 
lirother, the Ear] of CTlouccstcr, and the small number ai those who had found tin's 
road the most convenient for themselves, or wh * liad overlooked their own safety 
in consideration for hers. 

In fact, there was little danger ; for j;he inhahiLants of London, satisfied witli 
having chased the new queen of England from their walls, did not attempt to 
pursue her. Their insurrection, the result of an mitbreak of indignation, witli no 
previously concerted plan, and unconnected with any other mc^ehient, was not the 
first step of a national insurrection. The expulsion of Matilda and her adherents, did 
not turn to the advantage of the English people, hut to that of Stephen’s partisans. 
1’ho latter quickly rc-cntcrcd Lond^in, occupied the city, and filled it with their 
troops, under the pretence of an alliance with the citizens. Tho wife of the captive 
king repaired to London, and took up her quarters there ; and all that the citizens 
then gained Was the privilege of enlisting to the number of a thousand men with 
casques and hauberks, among the troops that assembled in tho name of Stephen, of 
Blois, and o£ serving as auxiliaries of the Normans under William and Roger de la 
Chesnage. ^ 
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Til fc bishop of Winchester, seeing his 'brother’s party regaining some strength, 
deserted ‘the opposite^ side, and declared again for the prisoner at Bristol ; he set 
np Stephen’s banner on Windsor Castle, and on his episcopal residence, which he 
had fortified and embattled like a castle, llobert of Gloucester and the partisans 
of Matilda came and laid siege to it. The garrison of the castle, built in the middle 
of the town, set fire to the houses to annoy the besiegers ; and, at the same time, 
tlic amiy of London, attacking them unawares, obliged them to tate refuge in the 
churches, which were then set fire to, in order to drive them out. Bobert of 
Gloucester was taken prisoner, and his followers dispersed. Barons and knights, 
throwing away their arms, and marching on foot, in order not to be recognised, 
traversed the towns and villages under false names. But besides the partisans of 
the king, who pressed them closely, they encountered other enemies on their road, 
the Saxon peasants and serfs, who were as remorseless to them in their defeat as 
they had formerly been to the opposite faction. They arrested the progress of 
tlicse proud Normans, who, in spite of their attempts at disguise, were betrayed by 
their language, and drove them along with whips. The bishop of Canterbury, some 
other bishops, and numbers of great lords were maltreated in this manner, and 
stripped of their clothing. Thus this war was to the English a cause both of 
misery and of joy, of that frantic joy which is experienced, in the midst of suffer- 
ing, by rendering evil for evil. The grand-son of a man slain at Hastings would 
feel a moment’s pleasure when he found the life of a Norman in his power, and the 
Englishwomen, who had plied the distaff in the service of the high Norman ladies, 
joyfully recounted the story of the sufferings of queen Matilda on her departure 
from Oxford : how she lied, accompanied only by three men-at-arms, in tlic night, 
on foot, through the snow, and how she had passed, in great alarm, close to the 
cn( 3 my’s posts, hearing the voice of the sentinels, and the sound of the military 
signals. 

no.— STEPHEN AND MAUD. Keatp. 

^‘As somi as Keats had finished ‘ Otho,’ Mr. Brown suggested to liim tlic elmractov and 
vi'ign of King Stoplu-n, heghmiiig with his defeat hy tho Empress Maud, and ending uith 
the death of Ids son Eustace, as a fine subject for an English historical tragedy. 'J'his Keats 
undertook^ assuming to himself, however, the whole conduct of the drama, and wrote somo 
hundred and thirty lines.” Moncton Milncs's Life of Keats. 

Scene I. Fldd of Battle. • 

Alanun, Eater King Stephen, KnighU, and Soldui^*s. 

Stephen. If shame can on a soldier’s vein-swoll’ii front 
S]u oa(l deeper crimson than the battle’s toil, 

Blush in your casing helmets ! for see, sec ! 

Yonder my chivalry, my pride of war, 

Wrci^h’d with an '|ron hand from firm array, 

Arc routed loose upon the jilashy meads, 

Of honour forfeit. 0, that my known voice 

Could reach your dastard cars, and fright you more ! • 

Fly, cowards, fly ! Glocestcr is at^your backs ! 

Throw your slack bridles o’er the flurried manes, 

Ply well the rowel with faint trembling heels, 

Scampering to death at last ! 

Fird Knight. The enemy 

Bears his flaunt standard close upon their rear. • 
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Second Knight. Sure of .a bloody prey, seeing the fens <. 

AVill swamp them girth-deep. t 

Stephen, Over head and ears, 

No matter ! ’Tis a gallant enemy ; 

JTow like a comet he goes streaming on. 

But \ve must plague him in the flank, — hey, friends ? 

Wo arc well breath’d, — follow ! 

E)itcr Karl Baldwin ami Soldiers, as defeated, 

Stephen. De Kedvers ! 

What is the monstrous bugbear that can fright 
Baldwin ? 

Baldwin. No scare-crow, but the foifiinatc star 
Of boisterous Chester, whose fell truncheon now 
Points level to the goal of victory. 

This way he comes, and if you would maintain 
Your j)crson unaftVonted by vile od<ls. 

Take horse, my lord. 

Stephen. And which way spur for life ? 

Now 1 thank Heaven I am in the toils, 

That soldiers may bear witness how my arm 
Can burst the meshes. Not the eagle more 
Loves to beat up against a tyrannous blast, 

Than I to meet the torrent of my foes. 

This is a brag, — bo ’t so, — but if I fall 
Carve it upon my scutcheon’d sepulchre. 

On, fellow soldier’s ! Earl of Redvers, back 
Not twenty Earls of Chester shall brow-beat 

The diadem. [Exeunt. Alarum, 

Scene II. Another part of the Field. 

Trumpets sounding a Victory. Enter Olocester, Knights^ and Forces, 
CHocestcr. Now may we lift our bruisc<l visors up. 

And take the flattering freshness of the air, 

AVhile the wude din of battle dies away 

Into times past, yet to be echoed sure ^ 

111 the silent pages of our chroniclers. 

First Knight. Will Stephen’s death bo mark’/l there, my good lord, 
Or thaU we gave him lodging in yon toAvers ? 

Glocester. Pain would 1 know the great usurper’s fate. 

Enter two Captains severaP'/. 

First Captain. My lord ! ♦ 

Second Captain. Most noble carl ! 

First Captain. The king — \ w 

Second Captain. The empress greets — * 

Olocester. What of the king ? 

First Captain. He sole and lone maintains 

A hopeless bustle ’mid our*swarming arms. 

And wuth a nimble savageness attacks, 

Escapes, makes fiercer onset, then anew 
Eludes death, giving death to most that dare 
Trespass within the circuit of his sword ! 

He Vnust by this have fallen, Baldwin is taken ; 
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• ^ And for the Duke of Bretagne, like a stag 

Tic flics, for the Welsh beagles to hunt down. 

(Jod save the Empress ! 

(tiocester. Now our dreaded queen; 

What message from her Highness 1 

Second Captain. Iloyal Maud • 

I^>om the throng’d towers of Lincoln hath look’d down, 

Like Pallas from tlie Avails of Ilion, 

And seen her enemies havoek’d at her feet. 

She greets most noble (lloccster from her heart, 

Intreating him, his captains, and brave knigliis, 

To giaco a banquet. The higlfcity gates 
Are envious Avhich shall see your triumph pass ; 

The streets arc full of music. 

Enter Second Knight. 

Glocesier. Whende come you ? 

Second Knight. From Stephen, my good prince, — 

Stephen ! Stcfdien ! 

(Uoceatcr. Why do you made such echoing of his name ? 

Second Knight. Ik'causc I think, my lord, he is no man. 

But a fierce demon, ’nointed safe from wounds. 

And misbaptised with a Christian name. 

Olocestcr. A mighty soldier ! — Docs he still hold out ? 

Second Knight. lie shames our victory. Ilis valour still 
Keeps elbow-rooiii amid our eager swords. 

And holds our bladed falchions all aloof — 

Ifis gleaming battle-axe being slaughter-sick, 

Smote on the morion of a Flemish knight, 

Broke short in his hand ; uiaou the which he flung 
' The heft away with such a vengeful force, 

rt ])auucird the Earl of Chester’s horse, who then 
Splceii-hearted came in full career at him, 

(flnecster. Did no one take him at a vantage then ? 

^ Second Knight, Three thou with tiger leap upon him flew, 

Wln^in, Avitli his sword SAvift-draAvn and nimbly held, 

He stung aAvay again, and stood to breathe, 

Smiling. Ancfli upon him rush’d once more 
A tliroiig of foes, and in this rencAv’d strife, ’ 

jMy sAvord met his and snajip’d off at the hilt. 

(iloceMev. Come, lead me to this man — and let us move 
In silence, not insulting his sad doom 
With clamorous tr^impcts. To the Empress bear 
!My .^hlijtation as ’jefits the time. 

Exeunt Glocesier and Forces. 

Scene III, The Field of Battle, • 

Enter Stephen u'lvai'nwd. 

Stephen. Another sword ! And what if I could seize 
One from Bellona’s gloaming armoury. 

Or chouse the fairest of her sheaved spears ! 

Where are my enemies ? Here, close at hand. 

Here come the testy brood. O, for a sword ! 
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I’m faint — a biting sword ! A noble sword ! 

A hedge-stake — or a ponderous stone to hurl • 

With brawny vengeance, like the labourer Cain. 

Come on ! Farewell my kingdom, and all hail 
Thou superb, plumed, and helmeted renown, 

All hai* — I would not truck this brilliant day 
To rule in Pylos with a Nestor’s beard — 

Come on ! 


Enter De Kaims and Knights, <£'c. 

Dti Kaims. Is’t madness or a hunger after death 
That makes thee thus unarm’d throw taunts at us ? — 

Yield, Stephen, or my sword’s point dips in 
The gloomy current of a traitor’s heart. 

Stephen. Do it, Dc Kaims,,! will not budge an inch. 

De Kaims. Yes, of thy madness thou shalt take the meed. 

Ste2)hen. Darest thou ? 

Be Kahns. How dare, against a man disarm’d ? 

Stephen. What weapons has the lion but himself ? 

Come not near me, Do Kaims, or by the price 
Of all the glory I have won this day, 

J Icing a king, 1 will not yield alive 
To any but the second man of the realm, 
liobert of Gloccstcr. 

Be Kaims. Thou shalt vail to mo. 

Step)hcn. Shall I, when I have sworn against it, sir 1 
Thou think’st it brave to take a breathing king. 

That, on a court-day bow’d to haughty Maud, 

The awed iircsencc-chamber may be bold 
To whisper, there ’s the man who took alive 
Stephen — me — prisoner. Certes, Dc Kaims, 

The ambition is a noble one. 

Be Kaims. ’Tis true, 

And, Stephen, I must compass it. « 

Stephen. No, no. 

Do not tempt me to throttle you on the gorge, 

Or with my gauntlet crush your hollow breast, 

.Tust when your knighthood is grown ript and full 
For lordship. 

A Soldier. Is an honest yeomaij’s spear 
Of no use at a need 1 Take that. 

Stephen. Ah, daslard ! ^ 

Be Kahns. What, you are vulnerable ! my prisoner ' 

Stephen. No, not yet. I disclaim it, and demand 
Death as a sovereign right unto a king 
Who ’sdaiiis to yield to any hut his peer, 

If not in title, yet in noble deeds, 

The Earl of Glocester. Stab to the hilt. Do Kaims, 

For I will never by mean hands be led 

From this so famous field. Do you hear ! Be cpiick ! 

• Trumpets. Enter the Earl of Chester and KnigJUs, 
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Scene IV. — A FrcmicG Chamber, 

' Qim7i Maud in a Chair of Htatc, the Earls of Gloccster and Chester^ LordSy Attendants. 

MavAl. Gloccstcr, no more : I will behold that Boulogne : 

Set him before mo. Not for the poor sake 

Of regal pomp and a vain-glorious hour, • 

As thou with wary speech, yet near enough, 

Hast hinted. 

Ulocestitr. Faithful counsel have I given ; 

If wary, for your Highness’ benefit. 

Maud. The Heavens forbid that I should not think so. 

For by thy valour have I won this realm. 

Which by thy wisdom I will ever keep. 

I’o sage advisers let me ever bend 
A meek attentive car, so that the^ treat 
Of the wide kingdom’s rule and government, 

Not trenching on our actions personal. 

Advis'd, not school’d, I w^ould bo ; and henceforth 
Spoken to in clear, plain, and open terms, 

Not side-ways sermon’d at. 

(iloccMer. Then in plain terms, 

Once more for the fallen king — 

Maud. Your pardon, brother, 

[ would no more of that ; for, as I said, 

’Tis not for worldly pomp I wish to see 
The rebel, but as dooming judge to give 
A sentence something worthy of his guilt. 

Gloccster . If ’t must be so. I’ll bring him to your presence. 

Exit Gloccster, 

Maud. A meaner summoncr might do as well — 

My Lord of Chester, is ’t true what I hear 
Of Stojihen of Jioulogne, our prisoner, 

'riiat he, as a fit penance for his crimes, 

• Eats wholesome, sweet, and palatable food 

Ofi’ Gloccster s golden dishes — drinks pure wine. 

Lodges soft ? 

Chester. ]\iorc than that, my gracious Queen, ,, 

Has anger’d me. The noble Earl, mothinks, 

Full soldier as he is, and without peer 
In counsel, dreams too much among his books. 

It may read well, but sure ’tis out of date 
I’o ]^ay the Alexander with Darius. 

Ma}jd. Truth ! ^ I think so. By Heavens it shall not last 

Chester. It would amaze your Highness now to mark 
How Gloccster overstrains his courtesy , 

To that crime-loving rebel, that Boulogne — 

Maud. That ingrato ! 

Chester. For whoso vast ingratitude 

To our late sovereign lord, your noble sire. 

The generous Earl condoles in his mishaps, 

And with a sort of lackeying friendliness, , 

Talks off the mighty frowning from his brow, 
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Woos him to hold a duct in a smile, 

Or, if it please him, play an hour at chess. — * 

Maud. A i^crjur’d slave ! 

Chester. And for his perjury, 

Gloccstcr has fit rewards — nay, I believe, 

Tfe sets, his bustling household’s wits at work 
For flatteries to case this Stephen’s hours, 

And make a heaven of his purgatory ; 

Adorning bondage with the pleasant gloss 
Of feasts and music, and all idle shows 
Of indoor pageantry ; while syren whispers, 
Predestin’d for his ear, ’scape as half check’d 
From lips the courtliest and the rubiest. 

Of all the realm, admiring of his deeds. 

Maud. A frost upon his summer ! 

Chester. * A Queen’s nod 

Can make his J uiie December. Here he comes. 

***** 


GO.— THE FEUDAL SYSTEM.— I. 

GnzoT. 

A good proof that, in the tenth century, the feudal system was necessary, and 
the only social state then possible, is the universality of its establishment. AYhcrc- 
cver barbarism ceased, every thing took the feudal form. At first, men saw in it 
nothing but the triumijh of chaos. All unity, all general civilization vanished ; on 
all sides society was seen to dismember itself, and a number of small, obscure, 
isolated, and incoherent societies to ari.so in its place. 'I’his appeared to contem- 
poraries the dissolution of all things, universal an.'irchy. Consult cither the i3oets 
or the chroniclers of that time ; they all believed themselves at the end of the 
world. It was, however, a new and real .society which commenced, the feudal 
society, which was so necessary, so inevitable, so much the only possible conse- 
quence of the anterior state, that every thing was merged in it, and adopted its 
form. Even those elements which appeared the most foreign to this sy.skmi, the 
Church, municipalities, royalty, were forced to accommodate themselves to it ; the 
churdlies became suzerains and vassaLs, the towns had lords and vassals, royalty 
was disguised undqv snzerainsliip. ICvery thing was given in lief ; not only lands, 
but certain rights, the right of felling in the foiosts, the right of fishing: the 
churches gave their perquisites in fief, their gains by ba])tisrn8, and the churching 
of women. Water and money were given ^in fief. In the same way that all the 
general elements of society entered into the feudal frame, so the smallest details, 
the least impoilaiit acts of common life came under tk« ojicration of feudali.sm. 

In .seeing the feudal form thus take possession of aft things wt are inclined to 
believe, in the first moment, that the essential vital principle of feudalism pre- 
vailed every wh/iro. This is a great mistake. In taking the feudal form, the in- 
stitutions, the elements of society which were not analogous to the feudal system, 
did not renounce their peculiar nature and principles. The feudal church did not 
cease to bo animated and govenied, at bottom, by the theocratic principle ; and in 
order to make this principle the prevailing one, it laboured ince.ssantly, now in con- 
cert with the royal power, now with the pope, now with the people, to destroy this 
system, of whidh, so to speak, it bore the livery. It was the same with royalty, 
and with the corporations : in the one, the monarchical, in the other, the demo- 
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craftc principle, continued, in reality, to rule. Despite their feudal garb, these 
^ various elements of^ European society constantly laboured to free themselves from 
a form foreign to their true nature, and to assume that which corresponded with 
their peculiar and vital principle. 

Having established the universality of the feudal form, we must^avoid concluding 
from this the universality of the feudal principle, and studying feudalism indifferently 
wherever we meet with its physiognomy. To know and comprehend this system 
l)crfcctly, to distinguish and judge of its effects with reference to modern civilization, 
wo must cyainine it where the principle and form are in harmony ; we must study 
it in the hierarchy of lay possessors of fiefs, in the community of the conquerors of 
the European territory. There we find the true feudal society ; in that relation wo 
will now consider it. 

I spoke just now of the importance of moral questions, and of the necessity of 
not avoiding any such. There is another order of considerations, entirely opposed 
to these, and which aio in general too niuch^ neglected ; I mean the material con- 
dition of society, the material changes in the being and living of mankind, produced 
bj’ a fresh event, by a revolution, by a new social state. This has not been always 
sufficiently considered ; it has not been sufliciently enquired what modifications 
tlicsc great ci'ises of the world made in the material existence of men, in the mate- 
rial aspect of their relations. These modifications have more influence on general 
sociot}' til. in is supposed. Who doc.s not know how much the influence of climate 
has ])ccn studied, and how much importance is attached to it by I\[ontosqiueu. If 
we consider the direct influence of climate upon men, it is, perhaps, not so exten- 
sive as has been supposed ; it is, at any rate, vague, and difficult to discover. Diit 
the iiidii'cct influence of climate, that which results, for example, from the fact that 
in a warm country, men live in the open air, whilst in a cold country, they shut 
tluMuselves in the interior of their habitations, that here they live on one kind of 
foofl, there on another, arc facts of extreme importance, and which, by simply 
cliaiiging material life, act powerfully on civilization. Every great revolution pro- 
diice.s 111 the social state modifications of this kind, which should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The establishment of the feudal system caused one of these modifications, the 
importance of wliieli must be allowed. It altered the distribution of the iiihabi- 
taiils oil the face of the laud. Until thou, the owners of the land, the sovereign 
])opulation. lived in united masses, more or less numerous, either settled in^the 
interior of the towns, or wajidcring in bands, through the country. Feudalism caused 
these inon to become isolated, each in his own habitation, at gre'At distances from 
each otlicr. You will perceive, at a glance, what influence tliis change necessarily 
oxoi'cised on the character and the course of civilization. The social prci^ondcr- 
ance, the government of society suddenl}^ passed from the towns to the country ; 
]irivato ]iro]iei ty took prcrcdeiicc of jiublic [iroperty, private life of public life. Such 
was the first effi'rt, an cflfoct jyircly material, of the triumph of feudal society. The 
further we invcstigiltc it, the more clearly will the consequences of this single fact 
be unfolded before our eyes. 

Let us examine this society in itself, and see what part it has filayed iq Jho 
history of civilization. Let us first tako feudalism in its most simple, its primitive, 
fundarneiital element ; let us consider the case of a single possessor of a fief, in his 
domain ; let us see wlfat will be the position, and the duties of all those who com- 
l^osc the little society by which he is surrounded. 

He establishes himself in an isolated, elevated situation, which his first care is to 
render safe and strong; he there constructs what he will call his Castle. With 
whom docs he establish himself ? With his wife and children ; perhaps some free 
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men, who have not become proprietors, have attached themselves to his person, 
and continue to live with him, at his table. These are the inhabitants of the in- 
terior of tho castle. All around, at the foot, are grouped a little population of 
colonists and serfs, who cultivate the land belonging to the holder of the fief. In 
the midst of thijS inferior population religion plants a church, and establishes a 
priest. In tho early days of tho feudal system this jiricst was generally, at tho 
same time the chaplain of the castle, and the pastor of the village ; in time the two 
characters became distinct ; and the village had its pastor living then;, beside Lis 
church. This was the elementary feudal society, the feudal molecule, so to speak. 
It is this clement which we have now to cxainino ; wo must do so, in the two points 
of view from which it is necessary to regard all facts. AVliat have ];0cn its results 
towards the dovclo])mcnt, first, of man, secondly, of society. 

We arc quite right in examining this little society which I have just described, 
on these two points, and in placing faith in the result ; for it is the typo, the faith- 
ful image, of the whole feudal society.* The lord, the iiooplc on hi'^ domains, and 
tho jiricst, are tho features of feudalism, on a gi’cat as well as a small scale sc'parat- 
ing from it royalty and tho towns, Avhich arc distinct and foreign olcinouts. 

Tho first fact which strikes me in considering this little society, is the prodigious 
importance which the jiosscssor of the fief must have had, in his own eyes, and in 
the eyes of those who surrounded him. The sentiment of personality, of nulividual 
liberty, was supreme in the barbaric life. Here it was entirely dillercnt : it was no 
longer only the liberty of the man, of the warrior ; it was the importance of tho 
proprietor, the chief of the family, the master. This j^osition necessarily gave rise 
to an impression of immense superiority ; a supcrioi’ity entirely personal, and very 
difFercnt from any wo meet with in tho course of other civilizations. I will give 
a proof of this. I take, in the ancient world, a grand aristocratic position, allomau 
patrician, for example ; like the feudal lord, the Jloman ])atrician was the chief of 
the family, the master and superior. He was, besides, a religious magistrate, the 
pontiff in his family, Ihit the importance of a religious magisti’ato was conferred 
on him from wthout ; it was not an imj)ortanco purely personal and individual ; 
he received it from on high ; he was the delegate of the Divinity ; tho interpreter 
of the religious creeds. The Homan patrician was, besides, tho member of a cor- 
poration which lived united in the same place, a member of tho senate ; this ag.aiii 
was an importance which came to him from Avithout, from his corporation, an ex- 
traneous, borrowed importance. Tho greatness of the ancient aristocrats, associated 
with a religious and political character, was rather that (,^f the; position, of the cor- 
poration in general, than of the individual. That of the possessor of a fief was 
entirely individual; he owed nothing to any one ; all his rights, all his power Avas 
derived from himself. lie was not a religious magistrate, he Avas not a member of 
a senate ; all his importance Avas contained in his OAV^ person ; all that ho Avas, he 
was of himself, in his own name. What a5i iiifluenco such a situatu)n must havo 
exercised upon him who occupied it ! What personijj hauglitines.'^ Avhat prodigious 
pride, to be plain, what insolence" must have arisen in his soill ! Above him no 
superior of whom he Avas the representative and interpreter ; beside him no equal ; 
nO'^SAA^erfiil general law oppressed him ; there Avar no external pOAver which could 
control his will ; he felt no curb but the limits of his strength, and tho presence of 
danger. Such was the moral influence of this situation on the character of him 
who held it. 

I proceed now to a second consequence, also most important, and too little con- 
fiidered, tho particular turn of the feudal family spirit. 

Let us glance o\^er the various family systems ; wo will first take the patriarchal 
family, of u liicli the Bible and the oriental monuments give tho type. This family 
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was^ very numerous ; it was a tribe. The chief, the patriarch, lived with his 
children, his near relatives, the various generations which were gathered around 
, him, all his kindreef and his servants, and he not only lived with them, but he had 
the same interests, the same occupations, he led the same life. Was not this the 
position of Abraham, of the patriarchs? is it not that of the chiefs of the Arab 
tribes, who still keep up the form of the patriarchal life ? 

Another family system presents itself, the c/an^ a small society, Iho type of which 
we must seek for in Scotland, and Ireland, and through which a great j^oition of 
the European world has probably passed. This is no longt r the jiatriarchal family. 
Tliere is a great diflcrcnco here between the situation of the chief and that of the 
rest of the population ; he did not even lead the same life ; the greater part tilled 
and served ; he was idle, and a warrior. But their origin was the same ; they all 
bore the same name ; the ties of kindred, ancient traditions, mutual reminiscences, 
similar affections established between all the members of a clan a moral bond, a 
kind of cipiality. 

These are the two principal ty]>cs of the homily life with which history furnishes 
us. Is this thou, the feudal Axmily ? Evidently not. It seems, at first, to have 
some aflinity with the clan, but the difference is greater than the resemblance. 
The po])ulatK)ii which suiTouiidcd the holder of a ficf was entirely unconnected with 
him ; they did not bear his name ; between them and him thei’o was no affinity, 
no bond oithor historical or moral. Neither was it the same as the j^atriarclial 
family. I’he possessor of a fief did not lead the same life, did not engage in the 
same occupations as those who surrounded him ; he was idle and a warrior, whilst 
the others w(!rc labourers. The feudal family was not numerous ; it was not a 
tribe ; it confined itself to the family, properly so called, the wife and children ; 
they lived apart from the rest of the population, in the interior of the castle. Tho 
colonists and serfs had no part with them ; their origin was different, the inequality 
in their position was prodigious. Five or six individuals, in a situation at onco 
superior and estranged from tho rest, composed tho feudal family. It must 
obviously have been invested with a peculiar character. It was narrow, concen- 
trated, constantly on the defensive, constantly forced to distrust, or, at least, to 
avoid, even its retainers. Domestic life would, of course, become of great importance, 

I am aware that the brutality of the passion.s, and the custom for the chief to spend 
his time in war or the chase, were great obstacles to the development of the domestic 
lif{'. Btft this (obstacle would be overcome ; the chief necessarily returned habitually 
to his home ; ho always found there his wife and children, and few besides them ; 
tliey would remain his only permanent society ; with them alone he would sliarG 
his interests, his fate, 'it was impossible that domestic exi.-jteucc should not 
acquire great influence. Fi’oofs of this abound. AVas it not in the heart C)f tho 
feudal fiimily that the importance of women was developed ? In all ancient societies, 

1 do not speak of those in which the family spirit did not exist, but of those where 
it wn:, powerful, in tlic patriarchal life, for instance, women did not hold nearly so 
high a place as^they acquired in Euro[)o under the feudal system. It was to tho 
dov.^lopnicnt, the preponderance of domestic manners inevitable in feudalism, that 
they chiefly owc<l this change, this advance in their position. The cause of this 
has been sought in the peculiar manners of the ancient Gennans, jn the national 
respect which, in the midst of their forests; they arc said to have borne t^wiifus 
women. German patriotism has founded on a sentence of Tacitus I know not 
what superiority, what primitive ami ineflixceahle purity of manners, in the relation 
of the two sexes iu tlio CJermaii race. Mere fancies. Sentences siuailar to that of 
Tacitus, sentiments and customs like those of the ancient Germans arc found in the 
recitals of numbers of observers of savage and barbarous nations. TJicrc is nothing 
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primitive in it, nothing peculiar to one raci^?. It was in the effects of a strongly 
determined social system, in the progress, in the preponderance of domestic life 
that the imi3ortance of women in Europe originated ; and the preponderance of the 
domestic life became, very early, an essential feature of the feudal system. 

A second fact, a fresh proof of the empire of the domestic life, equally charac- 
terises the feudal family : this is the spirit of inheritance, of perpetuation, which 
W'as evidently all-powerful. The S})irit of hereditary right is inherent in the family 
spirit ; but it has nowhere been so fully developed as in feudalism. This proceeded 
from the nature of the property with which the family was incorporated. The lief 
was not like any other property ; it constantly needed a possessor who could defend 
it, work for it, acquit himself of the obligations inherited with the domain, and 
thus maintain it in its rank in the general association of the masters of the country. 
From this sprang a kind of identity between the actual jiossessor of the lief and 
the fief itself, and all the generations of its future possessors. 

This circumstance contributed greatly to strengthen and draw closer the fiinily 
tics, already rendered so powerfid by the nature of the feudal fanidy. 


fil.— TJIK FHTDVL SYlSTEM.— U. 

Cil TZOT. 

1 now leave the seignorial dwelling, and descend amongst the little po])iilati()n 
that surrounds it. Hero, everything has a different aspect. Tlie nature of man is 
so good, so fertilizing, tliot when a social position has lasted for some time, it 
establishes between those who are connected by it, whatever may be conditions of 
the connexion, a kind of moral bond, sentiments of protection, benevolence, and 
affection. Thus it was in feudalism. No doubt, in the course of time there may 
have sprung up some moral relations, some liabits of affection, between the colonists 
and the possessor of the fief. But this must have happened in spite of their 
relative j^osition, not from its influence. Considered in itself, the position was 
radically bad. There was nothing morally common between the possessor of the 
fief and the colonists ; they were part of liis domain, they were his property ; and 
under this word property arc comprised all the rights which we now call rights of 
public sovereignty, as well as the rights of private property, the right of imposing 
laws, taxes, and punishments, as well as that of disposing of, and selling. As far 
as this can be said of the relative jiosition of man to man in any case, tlit^rc wore 
between the lord and the cultivators of his domains, no rights, no guaraiilccs, no 
society. 

This was, I fancy, the cause of that truly intense and invincible hatred with 
which the people have, at all times, regarded the feudal system, the remembrance of 
it, its very name. It is not an unexampled case for men to submit to oppressive 
despotisms, and become accustomed to them, even so '’xr as almost to prefer them. 
Theocratic and monarchical despotism have iftorc than once obtained the approbation, 
ftlmost the affection of the population submitted to Inicm. Feuda[ despotism has 
always been repulsive, odious ; it has oppressed the 'destinies, but never reigned 
over the souls of men. The reason is, that in the theocracy and the monarchy, the 
power is cxcrciied in vii’tuc of certain persua^sions common to the master, and to 
tffe'^ibjccts ; it is the representative, Kic minister of another power, superior to all 
human jiowers ; it speaks and acts in the name of the Divinity, or of a general idea, 
not in the name of man himself, of man alone. Feudal despotism is quite another 
thing ; it is the power of an individual over an individual, the dominion of the 
personal and capricious will of a man. It is, perhaps, the only tyranny, which, to 
his eternal honour, man will never consent to accept. Whenever he secs in his 
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ruler, a mere man, when the will which oppresses him is only a human will, 
indAudjial as his own, he is offended, and endures the yoke with indignation. Such 
was the true, distinctive character of the feudal power ; and such is the origin of 
‘ the antipathy which it never ceased to ms2)irc. 

The religious element which was associated with it was little calculated to 
lighten the burden. I do not fancy that the influence of the j^ricst was much, in 
the little society which I have described, nor that ho w\as very successful iu legiti- 
mating the connection between the inferior population and its lord. The church 
has exercised a very great influence over Eiirojican civilization, but this it has done 
by jn’oceeding iu a general manner, by changing the general dispositions of mankind. 
When we examine closely into the little feudal society, pro2)crly so called, wc find 
the influence of the i^ricst between the lord and ihe colonists to be hardly anything. 
Most frequently he was himself as rough and inferior as a serf, and very little able, 
either by situation or disposition, to oppose the arrogance of the lord. No doubt, 
as he was only called upon to sustain and develope some moral life in the inferior 
population, he was dear and useful to them on this account, and he iwobably 
diflused something of consolation and life ; but he could do, and did, I conceive, 
very little for their fortune. 

1 have examined the elementary feudal society ; I have jjlaced before you the 
j)rincipal conscqnenccs which might accrue from it, cither to the possessor of the 
lief himself, to his family, or to the population congregated around him. Let ns 
now leave these narrow bounds. The iiopulation of the fief was not confined to 
the tcrntoiy, tliere w'cre other societies, analogous or difiercnt, to which it bore 
relation. What luflueiico did this general society to wdiich it belonged exercise 
over civilization ] 

1 will make a short observation before replying : it is true that both tlio pos- 
sessor of the fief and the priest belonged to a general societj^, they had, at a distanct‘, 
numerous relations. It w'as not the same with the colonists, and serfs : every time 
that, to designate the rural pojiulatiou, at this 2)eriod, wc employ a general w^ord, 
which seems to inqily one and the same society, the word j)C02)le, for cxam2)lc, we 
*speak untruly, There was for this 2)02iulation no general society ; its existence w’as 
entirely local. Leyond the territory which they inhabited the colonists had no 
connexion with any one, were neither bound to any one, or to anything. There 
was for them no conunoii destiny, no common country ; they did not form a 2>cople. 
When w'Gis2>eak of the feudal association as a whole, it is the 250Sscssor3 of fiefs 
only that are concerned. 

Let us SCO what were the relations of the petty feudal society with the general 
society with which it was connected, and what consequences tlie^le relations would 
probably have on the development of civilization. 

You know what tics bound the possessors of fiefs among themselves, what relations 
w’crc ail, ached to their property, what were the obligations of service on the one 2)art, 
andpiotcction on the other. I shall not enter into the details of these obligations, it 
is enough that you have a general idea of them. From them there was necessarily 
implanted in the mind of each possessor of a fief a certain luimhei* of moral ideas 
and sentiments, ideas of duty% sentiments of affection. It is obvious that the 2^rin- 
ciple of fidelity, of devotion, of loyalty to engagements, and all the sciitiments con- 
nected with these, must have been develot^ed ’and maintained by the relations of 
the possessors of fiefs among themselves. 

These obligations, duties and sentiments, endeavoured to convert themselves 
into rights and institutions. Every one knows that feudalism desired to regulate 
by law the extent of the services due from the 230.ssessor of the fief to his suze- 
rain ; what were the services be might expect in return ; in what cases the vassal 
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owed military or pecuniary aid to his suzcAin ; in what form the suzerain ought 
to obtain the consent of his vassals for services to which they were not bound by 
the simple possession of their fief. Attempts were made to place all these rights 
under the guarantee of institutions the object of which was to ensure respect to- 
wards them. Thus, the seignorial jurisdictions wore to dispense justice between 
the possessors o( fiefs, upon claims carried before their common suzerain. Thus, 
every lord of any importance assembled his vassals in parliament, to treat with 
them on matters which required their consent or concurrence. There were, in 
short, a collection of political, judicial, and military powers, by which they attempted 
to organise the feudal system, to convert the relations of the i)ossessors of fiefs into 
rights and institutions. 

But these rights and institutions had no reality, no guarantee. 

If wo inquire what is the nature of a guarantee, a i)()litical guarantee, we aiTivo 
at the perception that its fundamental character is the constant presence, in the 
midst of the society, of a will, a power with the inclination fmd the ability to im- 
pose a law upon individual wills and powers, to inako them obser\e the common 
rule, and respect the general right. 

There arc only two possible systems of political guarantees : there must either 
be a particular will, and power, so superior to all otliers, that none can resist it, 
and that all arc compelled to submit to it, as soon as it interferes ; or else a public 
power, and will, the result of the concurrence and development of individual wills, 
which must likewise be in a condition, when it has issued from them, to rule over 
and obtain respect from all. 

Such arc the only two possible systems of political guarantees : the despotism of 
an individual, or of a body, or free government. Wiien wo review all systems, wo 
find that they are all included under one or other of these. 

Well, neither one nor the other existed, or could exist, under the feudal system. 

Doubtless, the possessors of fiefs were not all equal among themselves ; there 
wore many more powerful than the rest, and many powerful enough to oppress tho 
weaker. But there was not one, to begin ^vith the highest suzerain, tho king, who 
was in a condition to impose law on all the others, in a condition to compel obe- 
dience. Observe that all permanent means of power and action were wanting : there 
were no permanent troops, iiO permanent taxes, no permanent tribunals. Tho 
social powers and institutions were, in some sort, obliged to recommence, to be re- 
created each time they were needed. It was necessary to organise a tribunal for 
evecy process, an army for every war, a revenue wlieiicver there was need of money ; 
every thing was occasional, accidental, special ; there was no means of central, 
permanent, indejfcndent government. It is clear that, in such a system, no indivi- 
dual was capable of imposing his will on others, or of causing the general right to 
be respected by all 

On the other hand, resistance was as easy as rcprc.jsioii w\as difficult. Shut up 
in his castle, having to do with a small number of enemies, easily finding, among 
the vassals situated in the same way as himself, miJIlns of coalitii^n, and of assist- 
ance, the possessor of a fief had every facility for dcicnding hirllsclf. 

Thus then the first system of political guarantees, the system which lilacea them 
„u. ud er tho intervention of tho most powerful, is jirovcd to be impossible in 
feudalism. •' 

The other system, that of free government, of a public power, was equally im- 
practicable ; it could never have arisen in the miilst of feudalism. The reason is 
simple. When we speak, in the present day, of a public power, of what wo call the 
rights of sovereignty, tho right of imposing laws, taxes, and punishments, we all 
know, and tHink, that these rights belong to no individual, that no one has, on his 
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own^ account, the right to punish oth^Vs, to impose on them a burden, or a law. 
These are rights that pertain only to society in general, which are exercised in its 
, name, which it holds, not of itself, but of the most High. Thus, when an indivi- 
dual comes before the power which is invested with these rights, the sentiment 
which moves him, perhaps unconsciously, is that he is in the presence of a public, 
legitimate authority, which has a mission to command him, and he is in a manner 
submissive, naturally and involuntarily. It was quite otherwise in feudalism. The 
possessor of the fief was invested with all the rights of sovereignty in his domain, 
and over the men that occupied' it ; they were inherent to the domain, and formed 
part of his private property. What we now call public rights, were then private 
rights ; what arc now public powers, were then private powers. When a holder of 
a fief, after having exercised sovereignty in his own name, as proprietor, over all 
the population among whom ho lived, went to an assembly, to a parliament held in 
the i)resence of his suzerain, a parliament not at all numerous, generally composed 
of his equals, or nearly so, he neither carried there, nor brought away with him, 
an idea of public power. Such an idea was ts contradiction to his whole existence, 
to all his acts in his domains. He only saw there men invested with the same 
rights and in the same situation as himself, acting as ho did, in virtue of their per- 
sonal will. Nothing led or obliged him to recognise, in the highest department of 
the government, in the institutions which we call public, that character of supe- 
riority and generosity, inherent to the idea which we form of political powers. And 
if he was discontented with the decision made there, he refused to concur in it, or 
appealed to force to resist it. 

Force was, under the feudal system, the true and habitual guarantee of right, if 
wc may call force a guarantee. All rights appealed unceasingly to force to ensure 
their being recognised and respected. No institution succeeded in doing this. Tliis 
was so much felt, that institutions were never applied to. If the seignorial courts, 
and parliaments of vassals had been in a condition to act, wc should meet with 
them ill history more frequently than wc do ; their rarity proves their uselessness. 


02.— ACCESSION OF HENRY IF. 

llrjME. 

Tlic cxiicnsivc confederacies, by which the European potentates are now at once 
united and set in opposition to each other, and which, though they are apt to dif- 
fuse the least spark of dis.'^ension throughout the whole, are at least attended with 
this advantage, that they prevent any violent revolutions or conquests in particular 
states, were totally unknown in ancient ages ; and the theory of foreign politics in 
each kingdom formed a speculation much lc.ss complicatcil and involved than at 
present. Commerce had not yet bound together the most distant nations in so 
close a chain : wars, finished in one campaign, and often in one battle, were little 
aftcctcd by the rctovcmcnts of gemote states. The imperfect communication among 
the kingdoms, and their ignorance of each others situation, made it impracticable 
for a great number of them to combine in one project or efibrt : and above all, the 
turbulent spirit and independent situation of the barons or great vassals i;i cacji .. 
state gave so much occupation to the sovereign, that he was obliged to confine his 
attention chiefly to his own state and his own system of government, and was more 
indifferent about what passed among his neighbours. Religion alone, not politics, 
carried abroad the views of princes, while it cither fixed their thoughts on the Holy 
Land, whoso conquest and defence was deemed a point of common honour and in- 
terest, or engaged them in intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had 
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yielded the direction of ecclesiastical affairs) and who was every day assuming more 
authority than they were willing to allow him. ^ " 

Before the conquest of England by the duke of Normandy, this island was as 
much separated from the rest of the world in politics as in situation ; and except 
from the inroads of the Danish pirates, the English, ha^^pily confined at home, had 
neither encmies.nor allies on the continent. ^J'hc foreign dominions of William 
connected them with the king and great vassals of France ; and while the opposite 
pretensions of the pope and emperor in Italy, produced a continual intercourse be- 
tween Germany and that country, the two great monarchs of France and England 
formed, in another part of Europe, a separate system, and carried on their wars and 
negociatioris, without meeting either with opposition or support from the others. 

On the decline of the Carloviiigiau race, the nobles in every province of France, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the sovereign, and obliged to provide each for 
his own defence, against the ravages of the Norman freebooters, had assumed, both 
in civil and military affairs, an authority almost independent, and had reduced 
within very narrow limits the prcrogJi^tive of their iirinccs. The accession of Hugh 
Capet, by annexing a great fief to the crown, had brought some addition to the 
royal dignity ; but this fief, though considerable for a subject, appeared a narrow 
basis of 2)owcr for a prince who was jdaced at the head of so great a community. 
The royal demesnes consisted only of Paris, Orleans, Estanqics, Campaigiic, and a 
few places scattered over the northern provinces. In the rest of the kingdom, the 
prince’s authority was rather nominal than real. The vassals were accustomed, 
nay entitled, to make war without his jicrmission, on each other. They were even 
entitled, if they conceived themselves injured, to turn their arms against tlicir 
sovereign. They exercised all civil jurisdiction, without a2)pcal, over their tenants 
and inferior vassals. Their common jealousy of the crown easily iinitcjd them 
against any attempt on their exorbitant privileges ; and as some of them had 
attained the power and authority of great princes, even the smallest baron was sure 
of immediate and effectual protection. Besides six ecclesiastical peerages, which, 
with the other immunities of the church, cramped extremely the general execution 
of justice, there were six lay peerages, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, Flanders, 
Toulouse, and Chami)agno, wliich formed very extensive and puissant sovereignties. 
And though the combination of all those iwinccs and barons could, on urgent occa- 
sions, muster a mighty power ; yet was it very diflicult to set that great machine 
in movement ; it was almost impossible to preserve harmony in its parta*; a sense 
of Qommon interest alone could, for a time, unite them under their sovereign against 
a common enemy ; but if the king attempted to turn the force of the community 
against any mutinous vassal, the same sense of common interest made the others 
oppose themselves to the success of his in’ctcnsions. Lewis the Gross, the last 
sovereign, marched at one time to his frontiers against the Germans at the head of 
an army of two hundred thousand men ;^but a pett^ Lord of Corbeil, of Piiiset, 
of Conci, was able, at another period, to .set that prince at defiance, and to main- 
tain open war againsf him. 

The authority of the Englisir monarch was much riiOre extensive within his 
kingdom, and the disproportion much greater between him and the most powerful 
vassfilfl* His demesnes and revenue were ^arge, comi^ared to the greatness 
of his state : He was accustomed to *icvy arbitrary exactions on his subjects : His 
courts of judicature extended their jurisdiction into every part of the kingdom : Ho 
could crush by his power, or by a judicial sentence, well or ill-founded, any obnoxious 
baron ; And though the feudal institutions which prevailed in this kingdom, had 
the same tendency as in other states, to exalt the aristocracy tind distress the 
ZQODarchy, it* required in England, according to its jircsent constitution, a great 
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combination of the vassals to oppose their sovereign-lord, and there had not hitliciiio 
arisen any baron so powerful as of liimself to levy war against the prince, and to 
afford protection to the inferior barons. 

While such were the different situations of France and England, and the latter 
enjoyed so many advantages above the former ; the accession of Henry II., a prince 
of great abilities, possessed of so many rich provinces on the continent, might 
appear an event dangerous, if not fatal to the French monarchy, and sufl&cicnt to 
break entirely the balance between the states. He was master, in the right of his 
father, of Anjou and Tourainc ; in that of his mother, of Normandy and Maine ; in 
that of his wife, Guienne, Poictou, Xaintogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Angoumois, the 
liimousin. He soon after annexed Brittany to his other states, and was already 
])ossesscd of the superiority over that province, which, on the first cession of Nor- 
mandy to Kollo the Dane, had been granted by Charles the Simple in v.issalage to 
that formidable ravager. These provinces composed above a third of the whole 
French monarchy, and were much supciior in extent and o))ulencc to those territories 
which were subjected to the immediate jurisdiction and government of the king. 
The vassal was here more powerful than the liege lord : The situation which had 
enabled Hugh Capet to depose the Carlovingian princes seemed to be renewed, and 
that with much greater advantages on the side of the vassal : And when England was 
added to so many provinces, the French king had reason to apprehend, from this 
conjuncture, some great disaster to himself and to his family : lint in reality, it was 
this circumstance, which appeared so formidable that saved the Capetian race. 


on.— THE lUSE OF THOMAS A BECKET. 

C. Ma 

The most powerful churchman, the most remarkable man of his country or of 
tlie times in which he lived — the priest that was stnnig enough to contend with 
the poAVcrfid, able, and popular Henry IT. — was of the S;ixon race, a native of the 
city of London, and the son of a London merchant. The traditionary liistoiy of 
tlio family and birth of Thomas Bcckct is highly romantic and pictiircsrpio. His 
father, Gilbert Bcckct or Bcckie, who w^as bom in liondon cither at the end of the 
rcigh of yic Conqueror or during the reign of William Knfus, Avent to the Holy 
Land during the reign of Henry I. It has been stated, but more upon conjecture 
than upon any contemporary proof, that he went in the train, of some great Norrjian 
lord or cinsading knight ; 'but it appears to be quite as probable that ho was carried 
to rnlcstinc hy his own devotion, and his commercial and cnteri)rising spirit, and 
that ho was a merchant of some substance before ho went. Such journeys, under- 
taken by men of his class, had not been uncommon even in the old Saxon times ; 
they were rather frequent between the time of the Conquest and the time of the 
first Crusade, and Avhen the Cnisadcrs had obtained by conquest a firm establish- 
ment in Palcstinii with possession of all the seaports of that country, such journeys 
certainly became very common. Trade and devotion have often travelled together, 
and thrived together. In all the countries of the East, a good portion of the pil- 
grims to the holy places were, and still arc, traffickers. The shrines, ihc holA^"9j|s. 
the fountain-heads of rivers, the sacred islands, whether on the Nile or elsewhere, 
the holy mounts, and ^all other places that were reputed holy and attracted pilgrims 
to them, became cither the regular scats of commerce, or the scenes of great annual 
fairs, for the interchange of commodities, often brought from vciy distant districts 
and from countries much varying in soil, production, and inaiuifactures. Perhaps 
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Gilbert Bccket, like otlier merchant-pilgrims from England, may, for the srkc of 
protection, have enrolled himself under the banner of some great Norman knight. 
While in the Hol}^ Land, he had the misfortune to be taken prisoner by the Sara 
cens, who generally made domestic slaves of the captives of their sword. Gilbert 
is represented as living in a state of slavery in the house of an Emir or Moham- 
medan chief ; but, as tlie romantic story goes, the fair daughter of the Emir fell in 
love with his handsome person, and assisted him in making his escape ; and when 
he »vas gone, finding that she could not live without him, she fled from her fatlier’s 
house and from her own sunny climate, to seek her lover through the unknown 
countries of the West ; and knowing only two words that were intelligible to 
European ears, her lover’s name and the name of his birthplace and homo, slic 
repeated wherever she wont, “London ! London ! Gilbert ! Gilbert !” Having, after 
many dangers and strange adventures, reached the English capital, she went from 
street to street, calling upon Gilbert, and weeping for that she could not find him. 
Her Eastern dress, her beauty, and her helpless condition drew crowds around her, 
and excited the sympathy of some' good Londoners; and at last her lover was 
cither found out for her, or lie met her in the streets as she Avas calling his name. 
Such lasting and heroic love could not go unrewarded, and Jleckei, now a very 
thriving citizen, resolved to make tlie Syrian maiden Ins wife. ]hit first she must 
renounce Mohammed and the Koran. She was speedily converted aild baptized ; 
and then married to Gilbert. The story struck the fancy of the artists and illiimi- 
nators, and the baptism of the fair Syrian and her espousals seem to have been de- 
lineated and repeated in a good many old manuscripls. 

Erom this romantic marriage j>rocecdcd the great Thomas ii Bucket, who was born 
in London, in or about the year 1119. The Ixiy was gifted Avitli an extraordinary 
intelligence, a liandsorno person, and most pre])osscs.sing manners ; and Ins ])ros- 
perons father gave him all the advantages of education, lie studied .successively 
at I^lerton Abbey, London, Oxford, and Bari.s. In the Ei’cnch cajiital he a])plicd 
himself to civil law, and acquired as perfect a mastery and ns pure a prommeintion 
of tlie French language as any, the bc.st educated, of the Norman nobh's and 
ofliccrs. Wdiile yet a very young man, lu^ wa.s cniployc'd as clerk in the olfict' of 
the sLcri/r of London, and probably acted as under-sheriff, a post Ukui rc([niriiig 
much knowledge of law, and which xvas in after times occupied by Sir Tlioiiias 
]\lore. While in the sheriff’s oflice, lie attracted the notice of Tlicoliald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a learned Norman, who bad previously been pijor of the 
great Benedictine abbey of Bee. Before this aet|uaintanec with the jnimato began, 
the hand.some and alert Thomas had become tlio intjmf;itc friend of a great baron 
who resided neat Loudon ; and with this lord he rode, hunted, and hawked, and 
enjoyed all tlic other jileasures which were tlieu considered as a monopoly of the 
aristocracy. He was qualified for the military profe.ssion and the honours of kniglit- 
liood, but Archbishop Theobald, who ct^ccived a great affection for liim, advised 
him to take orders and to contuiue the study of law, all lawyers and judges being 
at that time chosen out of thjj priesthood. ThoiSas followed the primate’s ad- 
vice, and went to complete his study of the civil law at the then famous school of 
Bologna. After profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, and making him- 
self 119 aster cf the Italian language, Becket recxosscd the Alps, and stayed some 
*lirQC at Aiixerre in Burgundy, to attOnd the lectures of another celebrated law pro- 
fes.sor. Oil his return to London, be took deacon’s orders, and his powerful 2^atron, 
the archbislioii, gave him some valuable church lArefcvment, free fron'i the necessity 
of residence and the jicrformancc of any church duties. Not long after this, Theo- 
bald having some imiiortaut negotiations to conclude at the court of Borne, sent 
Thomas h Boeket to the pope as the best qualified person he knenv. Tlic young 
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dipit)matist acquitted himself with great ability and comidotc success, ol)tai!iing 
^ from the pontiffa jTrohibitory bull which defeated the design of crowning Piince 
Eustace, the son of King Stephen, and which most materially contributed to put au 
end to the long and destructive civil war, and to place the brave and accomplished 
Ilejiry IT. peacefully on the English throne. Becket’s s<:-r\iccs were not J‘oi gotten 
by the Enqu’css Matihla and the house of Plantagenet. On llemy’s accession, ni 
1154, Archbishop Theobald had all the authority of prinic minister, but being old 
and infirm, delegated the most of it to the active and, able Bucket, who w:is made 
Chancellor of the Kingdom in 1156, being the first Euglisinnau since the Conquest 
that reached aii}^ eminent offee under government. At the same time, lung 
llc-nry, '\>^ho was charmed with his wit, and who already prcfori'cd his services aii<l 
society to those of any other man, whether French or English or of the mixed j'aco, 
appointed him prcccpti^r of the heir of the crown, and gave lam the wardenship of 
tlu- Tower of London, the castle of Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and tlic honour 
of Eye in Lincolnshire, with three hundred and forty knights’ fees, liis revenue, 
bowing in from so many sources, was iinrncfnsc ; and no man ever spent moiiLy 
moi e freely or inagnificentl}", or, for that time, with so much taste, lie was the 
C^ardinal Wolscy of an earlier and ruder but more picturesque age. His house was 
a ])alacc. It was stocked with the choicest hangings and furniture, with vc'ssels of 
gold and silvci- ; it was constantly frequented by iiumbcrJess guests of all goodly 
ranks from barons and carls to knights and pages and feudal retainers — of winch 
last (*las.'('^, he had many hundreds that were his immediate vassals. His tables 
^\cvc spread w'ith the choicest viands, his cups of silver and gold wera filh'd witli 
th(‘ choicest w'iucs, tlic I’ichcst dresses w’crc allotted to his pages and serving men. 
There was a never ceasing exercise of liospiiality ; his feasts w*cic more frcqueijt ajjil 
more s])londid than those of any baron in the land — they were all but equal to tlio.'-e 
of tlie king. Mixed wjtli this magnificence of the twelfth ccjituiy there w'cre of 
couj’S(^ certain things which w'ould nowadays be considered as capital wiinls (jf 
common comfort. The walls of the room w’cro hung wuth cosily taj>e^try, the 
hanging roofs vvcie beautiful and rich, hut the tlooi*s were strew'cd witli I’li^lies or 
W'lth hay and straws hke stables. Fitz Stephen the immito biogiapher of a Lccket 
relates tliat as llie iinmliei of guests Avas ofttimcs gieater than could find iilace at 
table, iny Lord ( ‘iianeellov ordered that the floor should Ijc every day co\'e]ed with 
fresh hay or straw’, in (»rdcr that those ayIio sat upon it to eat their diniU'].':, might 
not soil their dre.'ses. The chancellor’s out-door appearaiieo Avas still moro splen- 
did, Like Canlinal AVolscy he environed the office of chancellor Avith all iM;,s^il)le 
dignity and splendour, aiift never Avciit to the court Avith out haAinjg an immense re- 
tinue Avith him. On his foreign embassies be truA'clled like a king, and jieiliaps 
Avitli more magnificence than any king in Euj’opc, with the exception of his own 
master, could haA"c displayed. When ho AA’ciit on his famous embassy to Pans he 
tot>k Avith him for his oavii use lAvonty chaugt's of rich ap}iaicl ; and he Avas at- 
tended by many great barons^ tAvo hundred knights, and a host of domestics, all 
richly armed anft attired. As ho travelled through Fi-ancc, Ins train of haggage- 
Avaggons and sumpter-horses, his huntsmen and falconers AAith his hounds and 
hawks, excited the AA’ondcrmcnt of all beholders. Whenever he entered a toAAn, 
the ambassadorial lU'ocession was led by two [luiidred and fifty boys sniging 
songs; then folJoAvcd his hounds, led in couples; and tlieii eight A\aggons, eac li 
AA’ith five large hoivsc,‘y and five dn\’crs in new frocks. Every waggon Avas eoAcied 
W'ith skins, and guarded by two soldiers and one fierce mastiff. \\'0 of tlusc 
waggons Avcrc loaded with that Avine of Ceres, tlio generous old Englisli ale, to bo 
given to the people of the country. Ojc carried the vessels and lurmtiirc of his 
chai^cl, anotlier of his bed-chamber ; a fifth was loaded with liis kiteficii apparatus; 
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n. sixth carried las i)lato and Avardrobc ; and the remaining two waggons were do- 
voted to the use of his household servants. Some of the grotcsK]ucncss of the time 
entered into this splendour. After the waggons came twelve sumpter-horses, a 
monkey riding on eachj with a groom behind on his knees. Then came the esquires, 
carrying the shields, and leading the war-horses of their respective knights ; then 
other esquires (youths of gentle birth nurtured in Becket’s house), falconers, officers 
of the household, knights and priests ; and last of all appeared the great chancellor 
himself, with his noblest and most familiar friends. As Becket passed from town 
to town in this guise the French people were heard to exclaim, “ What manner of 
man must the King of England be, when his chancellor can travel with so much 
state.” 

At home, this exaltation and splendour of a man of the Saxon race, the son of a 
London citizen and trader, evidently gave satisfaction to the mass of the English 
people, for ho was to all intents tlH)ir countryman, and in a manner of their own 
class and condition. At the same time the Angevin-born king enrouraged all his 
I)omp and magnificence, though he sometimes twitted the chancellor on the fiiuu’y 
of his attire. All such offices of regal government as were not performed by the 
ready and indefatigable king himself, were left to Becket, who had no com- 
])otitor in authority and no rival in the royal favour and consideration of the 
people. Henry and his minister lived together like brothers. According to 
Peter of Blois, a contemporary, who knew moi-c of Henry than any other that has 
written about him, it was notorious to all men that he and fl Becket were “ cor 
nnumet aninmm unum^' (of one heart and one mind in all things). The chancellor 
was an admirable horseman, «and expert in hunting and hawking and in all the 
sports of the field. These accomplishments, and a never failing wit and vivaciL}’, 
made him the constant companion of the king’s leisure hours, and the sharer (it is 
hinted) ill less innocent pleasures than hunting and hawking — for Henry, who had 
married a princess of a very indifferent character for the sake of the dominions she 
ln'ouglit liim, was a very unfaithful husband, and the general licentiousness of the 
time was great. I^Iorc than once a Jteket accompanied Henry in his wars in the 
south of France, and at several sieges he is said to have displayed his fearlessness 
and activity in iDcing the first man to mount the breach. 

At the same time it is univcr.sally admitted that Becket was an able and honest 
minister, and that his administration was not only advantageous to his master, but, 
on the whole, extremely beneficial to the nation. He took a pride in pfotocting 
the 'quiet citizen against the violent man of war ; and the experience of his fiither, 
and the things he had seen in his father’s house and in -Jic city of Lriudon in his 
early days, had given him a sense of the imporhincc of trade and industry. Tlio 
envy of the aristocracy only bound him the more to the cause of the people, or of 
that portion of them who were fj’ce men, and who 7cro slowly but gradually and 
surely forming the broad basis of our tiers 6tat. Most of the excellent measures 
which distinguished the early jiart of the reign of HjOnry IF. have been attributed 
to Becket’s advice, discriminating genius, good intentions, and [Patriotism. We 
must not look for perfect legislature in such a period, or expect to find in the 
twelfth the political or public economy of the nineteenth century ; but during 
s adrniijistration internal traq^quillity Was restored to a country that had 
scarcely had a glimpse of that blessing for the space of twenty years, the baronial 
power was curbed, better judges wore appointed, the currency, which had been 
alloyed and spoilt in the time of Stephen, was reformed, and trade with foreign 
countries was protected and encouraged. A charter was granted confirming tlio 
liberties and privileges of the citizens of London, who liad valorously proved in the 
preceding reign their impoitanco in the state. Fitz-Stcplien says that there was 
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; nowlierc, so niuch trade, that no city in the world sent out its merchandise to so 

\great a distance ; that the London citizens were distinguished above all others in 
England for the elegance of their manners and dress, and the magnificence of their 
tables. There were already thirteen large conventual churches and one hundred 
and thirty-six parochial churches within the city and suburbs. It was in fact 
during this reign that London first became decidedly what Fitz-Stephen calls it, the 
capital of the kingdom of England. ]>ut other trading cities were rapidly rising in 
importance, as Bristol, Gloucester, Winchester, Chester,* Dun wich, Norwich, Lynn, 
Tjincoln, and Whitby. Great attention was paid to the commercial navy, wliich 
was entirely manned by men of the Saxon or mixed race ; and the frequent use 
Henry was obliged to make of this shipping in conveying his troops and stores to 
the Continent, and in attacking maritime towns, taught him to considci* the naval 
force of England as an important arm of its strength. The commerce of England 
had never been so great since the dcijarturc of the Homans as it became during the 
reign of Henry If. And perhaps it had not flourished even in the best time of 
the Roman dominion. The enriched citizens of London lived like barons and wcire 
frcipiently called so ; and already some of the noblest of the aristocracy contracted 
matrimonial alliances with them. The two races were now entirely forgetting their 
old animosities, were coalescing into one undivided and indivisible nation, and 
under the common name of Englishman they had all English feelings, and were 
aheady beginning to show asjiirit of resistance to iill arbitrary power, and a know- 
ledge and love of free institutions. 


04.— THE I’ALL OF THOMAS A BEOKRT 

Turn an Y. 

In the year 11G4, the royal justiciaries, revoking rk facia the nncient law of the 
conqueror, summoned before their assizes a [iriest who was accused of rape and of 
murder ; but the Arclibishop of Caiitei-bury, as ecclesiastical superior of all Eng- 
land, declared the summons to bo null, in virtue of the privileges of the clergy, 
which were as ancient ni the country as those of the Norman kings. He sent some 
agents of Jiis own to seize the culprit, who was brought before an ecclesiastical In- 
bnnal, publicly beaten with rods, and suspended from all office for several years. 
This affair, iii which justice was respected up to a certain point, but in whichrthe 
authority of tlic royal judges u as entirely disregarded, gave grea|^ often co. Those 
of Norman descent were divided into two j^artics, of which tlio one ajiprovcd, and 
the other severely censured the conduct of the primate. The bishops were for him, 
and the military men, the court, and the king were against him. The king, naturally 
obsfjiuite, suddenly converted this individual difference into a question of general 
legislation ; and, convoking .Tj^greut a.sscmbly of all the nobles and prelates, he 
sohunnly expose!! to them the numerous offences committed every day by the 
priests, and added that he had discovered the means of I’oprcssing these disorders 
by following the ancient customs of his predecessors, especially thosc^of his grand- 
father Ileury I. ; he asked, according to the visual form, all the mcmbcrs»^^*-t!.. 
assembly if they did not think it right that he should revive the customs of his 
yandfather. The lajj^ien rejilied that such Avas their desire ; but all the clerks, 
jwith Thomas at their head, answered : “ As far as is consistent with the honour ot 
God, and of the holy churcli.” “ There is venom in those words,” ixqdied the 
king in anger ; he imiiie<liately loft the bishops without saluting them, and the 
affair remained undecided. 
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A few days after ITeiiry ]T. called separately to his presence Roger, archbi«hop of 
York, Robert do Molun, bishop of Hereford, and some other English prelates, whase 
names by their French nature sufliciently indicate their origin. By promises, long 
explanations, and, perhaps, insinuations about the Englishman Bccket’s supposed 
designs against the nobles of England, in short, by several arguments which his- 
torians do not 2Jarticul arize, the Anglo-Norman bishoj)S were nearly all won over to 
the king’s side ; tiiey promised to favour the rc-cstablishment of the alleged cus- 
toms of Henry I, who, to "say the truth, had never practised any except those of 
William the Conqueror, the founder of the ecclesiastical 2)rivilcges, and of the pa^xil 
supremacy in England. The king further apjdicd to the pope, frn* the second time 
since his dispute with the Archbisho^i ; and the pope, compliant to excess, at once 
sided with him, without examining into Die rights of the affair ; he even deputed a 
special messenger, with apostolical letters, enjoining all the [irelates. and especially 
him of Cauterbniy, to accept and observe all the laws of the king of England, what- 
ever they might be. Standing alono,in his op])O.Mtion, and dcpiivecl of all hoj^e of 
sup^mrt, Becket was forced to yield. He went to the king at his i :‘sidence fit 
Woodstock, and promised, liKc tlic other bishops, to observe with good faith, and 
without any restrictions, all the Itivvs that should he made. Jn order that this ])ro- 
miso might be renewed in an autlicutic manner, in the midst of a solemn assembly, 
king Henry convoked, in the \illagc of Clarcn<lon, three miles from Salisbury a 
gi’cat council of the Anglo-Normans, arclibishoiis, bishot^s, abbots, oriors, calls, 
barons, and knights. 

The asscmlily of Clarc'iidon vas ludd in the month of ]\Iarch, in the year 1 104 , 
John, bislioj') of Oxford, tii'csiding. The king’s orators made a statement of the 
rcfoi’ins, and entirely now arrang<*ments which he was jdeased to entitle the ancient 
customs and liberties of his grandfather, Hemy I. Tlie bishops gave their solemn 
aiijirobatiou to all they had heard ; but Bccket refused his, accusing himself, on the 
contrary, of folly and weakness m having jiromised to ol)serve without reservation 
the laws of the king, wliatever they might be. The whole Norman council was in 
an uproar. The bishoiis supplicated Thomas, and the barons menaced him. Two 
knights of the Temple im2)lore<l him, wuth tears, not to dishonour the king ; }in<l 
whilst this scene w^as taking place in the great hall, tborc might be seen in the ad- 
joining a^iartiiicnt men buckling on their coats of mad, and girding tliemselves with 
their swords. The archbishoi) w'as alarmed, and gave his word to observe without 
reservation the customs of the king’s grandfather, declaring, however, that, not 
bciiig so (jiiick as Ins colleagues, he had need of time to examine these customs be- 
fore ho could verify tliem. "I’lic assembly aiipointcd cohimussioncrs to draw tliem 
112^ into articles ; and admitting the archbi.'>ho|.’s 2 ^i’t'text of ignorance, adjcmmul 
the final decision of this a/lair to the following doy. 

The next day, the ancient customs, coriRtilution^j of Henry T. were 2^roducoil in 
■writing, divided into sixteen articles, containing an entire system of (lis2iasitions, 
which were quite contrary to the earlie.st made by tie Anglo-Nonjian kings, that is 
to say, the ordinances of William the ronqueror. There were besides, some special 
regulations, one of wliicli foi’badc the orduiation as 2n'icsts, without the consent of 
their J ord, of*thosc who in the Norman language were called mitifa or that is 

to say the serfs, ^\ho were all of t hc«in digen ous race. The bishops Averc required 
to affix their seals in wax at the foot of the parchment which contained these sixteen 
articles ; they all did so, Avitli tlie exce2>tion of Thomas, Avho fc’emandcd a greater d''- 
lay, and a co2jy of the new laAvs to examine. But the want of the archbisho2)’a^ 
consent did not 2>ieveiit the new constitutions fiom being t^i’omul gated. Lottor.s 
were dispatched from the royal chancery addressed to all the Norman judges or 
justiciaries in England, aqd on the continent. These letters ordered tliem in the 
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iiamg of Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, diiko of Normandy, ciuko of 
Aquitaiae, and coui 4 of Anjoii, to cause the archbishops, bishops, abbots, pi icsts, 
\carls, barons, citizens, burgesses, and peasants to execute and observe tlie ordinuucea 
decreed at the great council of Clarendon. 

A letter from the bishop of Poitiers, who received like disjiatches, carrie<l into 
his diocese by pinion de Tournebu, and Richard do Lacy, justiciarie*}, makes known 
111 detail the instructions that they contained. It is curious to compare those in- 
structions with the laws published twenty-four years before, in the name of William 
L, and his council j for in both cases we find the same tlircwiis and, the same penal- 
ties attached to laws entirely opposed to each other. 

‘‘They have forbidden me,” says the bishop of Poitiers, “ to summon befo 10 
a court of justice any one whomsoever in my diocese, on tho suit of a avkIow, an 
orphan, or a priest, unless the king’s officers, or the lords of tho fief, on vhom tlic 
litigated cause depended, should liave refused to render justice ; they have declared 
that if any one obeys my summons, all his goods shall be immediately confiscated, 
and liimsclf imprisoned ; finally, they have signified to me, that if I excommunicato 
those that refuse to appear liefore iny cpiscoiial court, the excommunicated might 
Avithout any disiileasurc to the king, attach my person, or the pei’sons of my clerks, 
my oAvn property, or that of my church.'’ 

From tho moment when these laws, made by the Normans in a village of Eng- 
land, Avere decreed as obligatory on the inhabitants of nearly all the west of Chiul, 
Angevins, Manscaux, Bretons, Poitevins, and Acepntainiaus, and all this varied 
population Avas agitated by the quarrel of Henry II. and the arcliliishop, Thomas 
Bcckct, tho court of Rome began to regard witli more attention an allair Avlncli, in 
so short a time, had acquired so much importance. Tina court, profoundly politic, 
from henceforth a}qiliccl itself to gather the greatest possible advantage, oitlieiHnan 
Avar, or peace. The archbishop of Rouen, Rotroii, who Avas less interested than tiie 
Anglo-Normans in the conflict betAveen tho English king and primate, ciimc Avith a 
mission from the pope, to observe things on the spot, and at all events to jiro^xiso 
im accommodation under ixintifical mediation. But king Henry, elated by liis 
triumph, rciilicd that he should not accept this mediation inil('s;3 the po])o Avonld 
lircviously confirm, by an apostolic bull, tlic articles of Glarondon, and tho i»o])e, 
wlio Avas more likely to gain, than to lose, by delay, refused to give his sanction 
until ho Avas bettei informed about the case. 

Then H»nry IL, soliciting for the third time the support of the iiontifical court 
against his antagoni.st Bcckct, sent a solemn embassy to Alexander 111., asking hipi 
to confer upon Roger, arclibisho]) of York, the title of apostolic legate in England, 
Avitli authority to make and to unmake, to a 2 )point and to dischai'^o. Alexander 
did not grant tins request, but he conferred uii the king liimsclf, by a formal com- 
mission, the title and tho rights of legate, Aviih full iX>Avers to act on every point but 
one, Avhich was the deposition of the jjrimate. The king, seeing that tlio pope's 
intention Avas to determine nothing, received this new kind of commission AVitli 
marks of voxatioii.^aiid returiictltit inmicdiately. “ Wo shall em^iloy our own autho- 
rity,’’ ho said, “ and wc lielicvc that it will be sufficient to cause those to return to 
their duty who have evil designs upon our honour.” The jiriniate, abandoned by 
tho Anglo-Norman barons and bishops, and having on his side only pbor iq^jiilfT^. 
citizens, and serfs, felt that he should be too wJUk to stand against his antagonist 
if hmremaiiicd in England, and resolved to seek siqiport and refuge elsewhere. IJe 
weWt to tho port of Romney, and twice Avent on board a ship ready to start, but 
li^h times tho crew, fearing the anger of the nobles and the king, refused to set 
yail. 

f Some months after the assembly of CJtU'cudoii, Henry II. convtiked* another at 
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Northampton, and Thomas with tho other bishops, received his letter of convoca- 
tion ; he arrived on the day appointed, and took a lodging ip tho town > but he 
had scarcely engaged it, when the king ordered it to be occuf)ied by his servants 
and horses. Enraged at this insult, tho archbishop sent word that he should not 
appear at the parliament, unless his house was evacuated by tho king’s horses and 
men. It was consequently given uj) to him ; but the uncertainty which he felt as 
to the issue of this unequal contest, made him fear to get more deeply involved in 
it, and, humiliating as it w,as to him to ask any thing of the man who had just so 
grossly insulted him, he repaired to the king’s hotel and demanded an audience : he 
waited in vain the whole day, whilst Henry 11. was amusing himself with his 
falcons and dogs. The next day he went again, and stationed him^jclf in the king’s 
chapel during mass, and approaching the king with a respectful air as he went out, 
he asked his permission to go into France. “ Very well,” replied the king ; “ but, 
first, you must render me satisfaction fur several things, and especially for the 
wrong that you have done in your court to my marshal. Join* ” 

Tho fact was this : the Norman John, surnamed the Marshal on account of his 
military office, had appeared before the episcopal court of justice at Cautcrbuiy, to 
reclaim some land from the bishopric, which he pretended to have a right to as an 
hereditary possession. Tho primate’s judges had rejected his claim as ill-founded, 
and the complainant had then falsified the court, that is to say, protested on oath, 
that it had denied him justice. ‘‘I admit,” replied Thomas to the king, “that 
John the marshal presented himself before my court ; but far from receiving any 
injury from mo, it is I who have received one from him ; for he brought a song- 
book, and it was on this that he swore that my court was false, and had denied 
justice ; whereas, according to the law of the kingdom, whoever wishes to falsify 
the court of another, must swear on the holy gospels.” The king alFected to take 
no account of this excuse. The accusation of a denial of justice brought against the 
archbishop Avas i^rosecuted before the great Norman council, which condemned him, 
and, by its sentence, adjudged him to the mercy of the king, that is to say, ad- 
judged to tho king all that ho pleased to take of the goods of the condemned. 
Bccket was at first tempted to i3rotcst against this sentence, and to falsify judg- 
ment, as it was then termed ; but the consciousness of his weakness determined 
him to compoimd with his judges, and he compromised the matter by paying a fine 
of five hundred pounds. 

Eecket returned homo with a heart saddened by the mortifications which he had 
met with, and vexation caused him to fall ill. As soon as the king learnt this, he 
hastened to send him a summons to rc-appeav without a day’s delay before tlic 
assembly of Ncadihampton, to render an account of arf the sums of money and all 
the public revenues of which he hud had the mauagcnjciit during his chanc ellor- 
ship. “ I am weak and sufiering,” replied Thomas to the royal officers, “ and be- 
sides, the king knows as well as I do, ♦that on the day that I was consecrated arch- 
bishop, the barons of his exchequer and llichard dc Lacy, justiciary of England, 
declared me to be free fronk« all charge and clai<i.” The legal citation was not 
withdrawn ; but Thomas neglected to obey it, alleging his illness as a iiretext. 
Several times agents of justice came to ascertain how far it was impossible for him 
i ^orform^a journey ; and they signified to iiira the amount of the king’s claims, 
which was forty-four thousand mafks. The archbishop offered to pay two thousand 
marks to free himself from this vexatious action, commenced with such evil inten- 
tions ; but Henry II. refused every sort of accommodation, for in this affair, it was 
not the money which tempted him. “ Either I will cease to be king,” he cri^ d, 

“ or this man shall cease to be archbishop.” 

The delAy accorded by law had expired, it Avas necessary that Bccket should pre'-^ 
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scut^himself, and on tho other hand he had been warned, that if he appeared at 
* court it» would not he without endangering his life. In this extremity, summoning 
\ all his strength of soul, ho resolved to go there and to be firm. On the morning of 
the decisive day, he celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, the first martyr, the office of 
which commences with these words : “ The princes have sat in council to deliberate 
against me.” After the mass he clothed himself in his pontifical robes, and, 
having taken his silver cross from the hands of him who usually bore it, he set out, 
carrying tho cross in his light hand, and with tho left holding the reins of his 
horse. Alone, and still holding his cross, he arrived in tho great hall of the assem- 
bly, passed through the crowd, and seated himself. Henry II. was then in a more 
private apartment with his particular friends, engaged in discussing the means of 
getting rid of the archbishop with the least jiossiblo disturbance. The news of tho 
unexpected manner in which he had just made his entrance, disturbed the king 
and his advisers. One of them, Gilbert Foliet, bishop of London, hastily left the 
lesser apartment, and approaching the spot where Thomas was seated, said to him, 
“ Why dost thou come thus armed with thy ctoss ! ” And he seized the cross to 
take it from him, but the primate held it firmly. The archbishop of York then 
joined the bishop of London, and addressed himself to Becket, saying, “ It is a de- 
fiance to the king, our lord, to come armed to his court ; but the king has a sword, 
the point of which is sharper than that of a pastoral staff” The other bishops, 
showing less violence, contented themselves with advising Thomas, for the sake of 
his own interest, to place his archiepiscopal dignity at the mercy of the king ; but 
he did not listen to them. 

"Whilst this scene was taking place in the great lunl, Henry II. experienced great 
mortification in seeing his adversary under the safe-guard of his pontifical vest- 
ments, the bishops, who, at the first moment, had all given their approbation to the 
projects of violence formed against their colleague, were now silent, and avoided 
encouraging tho courtiers to lay hands on tho stole and cross. Tho king’s adviseis 
were uncertain what to resolve, when one of them began to speak, in these w'ords : 
“ Why should we not suspend him from all his rights and privileges by an ap])eal 
to St. rotor ; that is the means to disarm him.” This advice, received like a ray 
of light, pleased the king exceedingly, and by his orders, the bishop of Chichester, 
advancing towards Thomas i Becket, at the head of all the others, addressed him in 
the following words 

“ Funnerty, thou were our archbishop, but now wc disown thee, for, after having 
promised fidelity to the king, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his orth- 
iianccs, thou hast striven to, destroy them. AVe then declare thcc^a traitor and a 
lierjurer, and profess openly that wc are no longer bound to obey one who has per- 
jured himself, jilacing our cause under the aiiprobation of our lord the jiojie, before 
whom we cite thee to appear.” 

To this declaration, made with all the pomp of legal forms, imd all the cmidiasis 
of confidence, Becket replied with these few words : — “ I hear what you say.” The 
great assembly of ^lo nobles wa^thcii opened, and William Foliet appeared before 
it to accuse the ci devatU archbishop of having celebrated a mass in contempt of 
the king, under the invocation of tho evil spirit ; then came tho demand for the 
rendering of tho accounts of the chancellorship, and tho claim of fourty-four 
.sand marks. Becket refused to plead, attesting the solemn declaration which had 
formally discharged him from all ulterior rcsj)onsibility. Then the king, rising, 
sah/to the barons and prelates : — “ By the faith that you owe mo, do me pronjpt 
jiretice upon him who is my liege-man, and who, after having been duly siniunoned, 
J/Musos to answer in my court.” The Normans gave then* votes, and inonounced 
/sentence of imprisonment against Thomas h Becket. AVlicn Eobci t, carl ol Leicester, 
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charged with the reading of the sentence, pronounced in the French tongue the 

first words of the prescribed foi inula, “ Cyez-ci le jiigcrnciit reiniu contre vous 

the archbishop interrupted him : — ‘‘Earl,” ho said, “ I forbid you, in the name of 
Almighty God, hero to give judgment against me, who am your spiritual father ; I 
ap})eal to the sovereign pontift’, and cite you before him.” 

After this sort of counter-appeal to the authority which his adversaries them- 
selves had first invoked, llocket rose, and jiassed slowly through the crowd. A 
murmur arose on all sides v the Normans cried : — “ The false traitor, the perjurer, 
where is he going ? why is ho suffered to go in peace ? Hemain here, traitor, and 
licar thy sentence.” At the moment of going out llecket turned, and looking coldly 
around him said, “ If my sacred order did not forbid it, I would have replied by 
ai-ms to those who have called me a traitor and a perjurer.” He mounted his 
horse, went to the house where lie lodged, liad tables set out fora great repast, and 
gave orders that all the poor of the town should bo assembled. A great number 
came, and he made them eat and drink. He supped with Lbcrn, and, the samo 
night, whilst the king and the Normjfti barons were prolonging their evening rejiast, 
he left Northampton, acrompanied by two Cistercian friars, the one an Engli,shman, 
named Sharman, the other a Fi enchmau, called Kobert de ( ‘anne. After three days 
march lie reached the fens of Lincolnshire, and there hid himself in a liermit’s hut. 
From thence, in complete disguise, and under the assumed name of Dearman, the 
Saxon character of which was a guarantee of obscurity, he reached Canterbury, then 
the coast near Sandwich. It was the end of November, a season when the passage 
becomes perilous. Tlic archbishop embarked in a small boat, to avoid suspicion, 
and after 2);issing tb rough many dangers, arrived at the ])ort of Gravelincs. IJe 
then repaired on foot, and ill-equijipcd to the monastery of St. Berlin, near Namur. 

On the news of his ilight, a royal edict was published in all the king of Eng- 
land’s proviiK cs on botli shores of the Channel. By the terms of this edict, all the 
relations of Thomas a Bucket, in the ascending and descending line, from old men, 
to women in their pregnancy, and infants in arms, were condemned to banishment. 
All the possessions of the archbishop and his adherents, or those who were so 
called, were sequestrated into the hands of the king. 


Or).-.^rilE DEATH OF THOiMAS A BECKET. 

Ho7-inshki). 

■'I’hc Arclibisl^oi) of York, the twobi.sliops London aijd Salisbujy, being oflbnded 
with his doings, sailed over into Normandy, and there coinjfiaincd to king Ifenry 
of injuries done to them by archbishop Thomas, grievously accusing him tlirit he 
went about to take away their liberty of 2)ricstlK )d, to destroy, cornqit, and finally 
to abolish both the laws of God and%ian, togetlier with tlio ancient decrees and 
statutes of their elders ; insomuch that he took iqion him to exclude Inshops at his 
pleasure from the conqiany of Christian men, and lb being cxclujjcd, to banish them 
for ever : to derogate things merely prejndiciid to the king's royal jircrogativc ; and 
finally to take away from all men the o<2uity of laws and civil orders. 

1 (\ve king giving ear to their com^daint -was so displeased in his mind against 
archbishop Thomas, that in 02)en audience of his lords, knights, and gentlemen, he 
said these or the like words : “In what miserable state am I, that cannot t bo in 
rest within mine own realm, by reasort of one only priest.** Neither is there ary of 
my folks that will help to deliver me out of such troubles.” f- 

There were some that stood about the king, whicli guessed by these words, th.\t 
his mind was to signify how ho would have some man to dispatch the archbishop^ 
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out of tlie way. The king’s displcasuiM3 against the archbishop was known well 
' enough, which caused men to have him in no reverence at all, so that (as it was 
'said), he chanced on a time, that lie came to Stroud, in Kent, wliere tho inhabi- 
tants meaning to do somewliat to his infamy, being thus out of tho king’s favour, 
and despised of the world, cut off his horse’s tail. 

Tliero were some also of tho king’s servants, that thought after (uiother manner 
of sort to revenge the displeasure done to the king’s majesty, as Sir Hugh Morville, 
Sir AVilliam ^^racy, Sir Richard Brito, and Sir Reginald Fitzursc, knights, w'ho taking 
advice lr)gethcr, and agreeing in one mind and will, took slipping, and sailed over 
into England, landed at a ])lace called Dogs-haven, near Hover. 

Now the first night they lodged in the castle of Saltwood, wliicli Randolph do 
Broc liad in kct‘ping. 'i’hc next morning being the 2yth of December, and fifth 
(lay of (Christmas, which as that year came about fell upon a Tuesday, having gotten 
together ccjitain soldliU's in the country thereabouts, came to (-anteihury, and first 
entering into tho court of tho Abbey of St. Augustine, they talked with Claienbald 
tho elect abl)ot of that place ; and after confcfcnco had 'with him, they proceeded 
in tlicir business as folio weth. 

Tlio first knight Sir Reginald Eitzurse came to him about tho eleventh hour of 
the day, as the archbishop sat in his chamber, and sitting clown at his feet upon 
the ground without any manner of greeting or salutation, at length began with him 
tluis : — ‘‘ Being sent of our sovereign lord the king from beyond tho seas, avo do 
hero ])res(‘nt unto you liis grace’s commandments, to wit, that you should go to his 
son the king, to do unto him that 'which apjiertainctli unto you to do unto your 
sovereign lord, and to do )’ouj' fealty unto him in taking an oath, and further t(^ 
amend that w’herein you have ofteuded his majesty,” Wliercunto the archbishop 
answered : — “ l^^'or what cause ought 1 to confirm my fealty unto him by oath ; or 
wlicreiii am T guilty in oflbnding tho king’s majesty E’ Sir Reginald said : — “ J'’or 
yom- barony, fealty is demanded of you with an oath, and another oath is recpiired 
of tliosc cleiks, which you luuc brought with you, if they mean to continue walhiri 
the land.” arehlii.shop answered ; — “ For my barony 1 am ready to do to the king 
'whatsocA’cr law or reason shall allow : but let him for certain hold, tliat ho shall 
not get any oath either of me or of my clerks.” “ AVe knew that,” said the knight, 
that you would not do any of these things w'hicli we proposed unto you. More- 
over the king (.oniinaiidetU }ou to absolve those bishops that are e.xcomuiuuieated 
by you without Ills liecnce.” AYherounto ho said: — The bishop.s arc excommu- 
iijcated not by me, but by the pope, wdiohath thereto authority from tho Lord, 
indeed lie liath revenged tl^c injury done to my church, 1 confess that I am not 
dis[)lear,ed therewith.” “ Then,” said tho kniglit, “ sitli that sucU things in des- 
pite of tlie king do please you, it is to bo thought that you would take from him 
his (;r()wn, and be called and taken for king yourself, but }ou shall miss of your 
puiposo surely therein.” Tho archbishop answered, “ I do not aspire to the nariio 
of a 'vUig, rather Avould I knit three crowns unto his crowni if it lay in my power.” 

M length after Jhesc and siie^ words, the knights turning them to the monks, 
s iio, “ III the behalf of our sovereign lord the king, wo command you, that in any 
wise yc keep this man safe, and present him to tho king when it shall iilcaso his 
giace to send fur him.” The archbishop said, “ do yc think that I will run ^\^ay ; 

1 came not to run away, but to look for tho oiftrago and malice of wicked men.” 
lYyly,” said they, “ you shall not run away,” and herewith went out with 
and threatcuings.-* Then master John of Salisbury, his chancellor, said unto 

pfni . “ My lord, tliis is a wonderful matter that you will take no man’s counsel ; 

yuad it not been meet to have given them a more meek and gentle answer.” But 
' the archbishop said, “ surely I have already taken all the counsel that* I will take, 
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I know what I ought to do.” Then said Salisbury, “ I pray God it may be ^^ood.” 
Now the knights departing out of the place, and going about ta^put on t heir armour, 
certain came to the archbishop, and said, “ My lord, they arm themselves.” “ What, 
forceth it,” said he, lot them arm themselves.” 

Now when tliey were armed, and many other about them, they entered into the 
archbishop’s pakco. Those that were about the archbishop cried upon him to flee, 
but he sat still and would not once remove, till the monks brought him even by 
force and against his will into the church. The coming of the armed men being 
known, some of the monks continued singing of even song, and some sought places 
where to hide themselves, other came to the archbishop, who was loath to have 
entered into the church, and when ho was within, ho would not yi.t suiFer them to 
make fast the doors, so that thcro was a great stir among them, but chiefly when 
they perceived that the armed men went about to sock for the archbishoi>, by mean 
whereof their even song was left unfinished. 

At length the knights with their servants having sought palaee, came rush- 
ing into the church by the cloister door with their swords drawn, some of them 
asking for the traitor, and some of them for the archbishop, who came and mot 
them, saying, “ Hero am I, no traitor, but the archbishop.” The foremost of the 
knights said unto him, ‘^Flee, thou art but dead.” To whom the archbishop said, 

‘‘ I will not flee.” The knight stept to him taking him by the sleeve, and with In's 
sword cast his cap beside his head, and said, Como hither, for thou art a pri- 
soner.” ‘‘ I will not,” said the archbishop, ‘‘do with me here what thou wilt,” 
and plucked his sleeve with a mighty strength out of the knight’s hand. Where- 
with the knight stciipcd back two or three paces. Then the archbishop turning to 
one of the knights, said to him, “ what meanctli this, Bcginald, I have done unto 
thee many great pleasures, andcomest thou now unto mo into the church armed 
Unto whom the knight presently answered and said, “ Thou shalt know anon what 
is meant, thou art but dead ; it is not possible for thee any longer to live.” Unto 
whom the archbishoj) answered, I am ready to die foi* my God, and for the de- 
fence of his justice and the liberty of the church ; gladly do 1 embrace death, so 
that the church may purchase peace and liberty by the shedding of my blood.” 
And herewith taking another of the knights by the habergeon, lie lluug him 
from him with such violence, that ho had almost thrown him down to the grouiul. 
This was Sir Will. Tracy, as he after confessed. 

Then the archbishop inclined his head after the manner of one that would pray, 
pronouncing these his last words : — “ To God, to St. Mary, and to the saints that 
are patrons of this church, and to 8t. Denis, I commend myself and the church’s 
cause.” Therewith Sir Reginald Fitziirso striking a full blow at liis head, clianccd 
to light upon the arm of a clerk named Edward of Cambridge, wlio cast up Ins 
arm to save the archbishoii ; but when he was n^rt able to bear tlie weight of the 
blow, he plucked his arm back, and%o the stroke staid upon the archbishu[)'s 
head, in such wise that the blood ran down by his face. Then they stroke at him 
one after another, and though he fell to the groufcrd at the second blow, yet they 
left him not till they had cut and pushed out his brains, and dashed them about 
upon the church pavement. All this being done, they rifled his house, spoiled his 
goo(k'«,.and took them to their own uses, supposing it lawful for them being the 
king’s servants so to do. * 

But doubting how the matter would be taken, after they had wrought theiiv^fcat, 
they got them into the bishopric of Durham, there to remain till they might fear 
how the king would take this their unlawful enterprise ; though (as they alJcdgec*; 
they had lustily defended his cause, and revenged his quarrel as faithful servants'^ 
ought to dcA Howboit, it chanced otherwise than they looked it should have done ; 
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for k;ng Henry gave them so little thauts for their presumptuous act, sounding to 
the evil example of .other in breach of his laws, that they despairing utterly of 
pardon, fled one into one place, and another into another, so that within four years 
they all died an evil death (as it hath been reported). 

CO.— THE KING AND THE ARCHBISHOP. • 

George Darley. 

{From Thomas a Beckely a Dramatic Chronicle.) 

The Coumil Room, 

Jlenr^y Be Lac^, Cormoall, Be Eymford, Archbisho}} of York; Bishoj}^ of Wiiichcste?'j 
/Salisbury/, Lo^uIoji, Norwich ; Glanville. 

Henry. Glanvillo ! — there is a thing I’d say to you 
Before we enter on this business. 

What was it '? Pshaw ! my head is in the mists, 

Or they in it ! — 0 ! true ! — we inust not, Glanville, 

Let these poor squabbles ’tween that priest and us 
Prejudice noble matters. You can guess 
What’s in my mind. 

Glanville. I judge, sir, as you speak 
Of nobler matters, you must mean the cause 
You’ve had so much at heart — the restitution. 

Betterment, stablishmcnt, and general use 
Of that, long fallen into desuetude. 

That noblest of all noble things which man 
Ever invented for behoof of man. 

Trial of all accused, by their sworn peers 

Called jurors ; and the liunic of the said practice, — 

'Which shall go sounding down to latest tunes 
Join’d with your own, as its chief advocate, 

Trial by jury. 

Henry. Yea, good Kanulph, yea ; 

But you great lawyers, in your deep research, 

And dabbling in a flood of words, oft sink 
Out of the common sight, like birds called divers. 

Than which you’re more long-winded : mend that fault ! — 

You have been pondering o’er the theme, 1 see, 

And that was well. Draw up your thouglits upon 'i; 
h^or my perusal, and in plain shoit terms ; 

D’ye hear ? 

Glanville. 'i’hcy shall be brief, my gracious liege ! 

Enter Be BoluiUy Clare and Leicester. 

S I la ! '*'thcnce come ye ? 

er. From the round church, my liege. 

Beside us here ; where Bccket was at mass. 

Henry. So ! ye look grave : as if he being at prayers.. 

Did more than merely recommmd his soul 

To God and ours to Satan. Heard ye aught strange t 

Be Biihun. Nought strange in such a darcr, though ’twerc monstrous 
In any other man ! ‘ 

Henry. What wa.s that, ha ? 

Clare. Besides his affectation palpable . 
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Save to the mole-eyed i)eople, 6 f distress, 

IJisaster’d state, rapt piety, rcsignmeiit, ^ 

Sanctified patience, siiftbrance supremo, 

Jly dres.s, air, act, long moan, loud sob, large tears, — 

He ordered as introit to the service, 

AVitli blaspliciiioiis self-allusion — l^rhiccs sot 
Aitd spake atjaiiist me. 

llenrp. Oh ! he would set up 

As mark’d for martyrdom ! — witli that angel face 
Of his, — the Syrian blackmoor's son ! — ITimself 
I’ersccutor of his king ! 

Jjiicester. He comes, my liege ; 

Ills meekness comes ! 

Eater BccLety arraijed hi purple and pall ^ v^ith Crosier elevaitd. and a p>roud 

vetin lie 

Jlenrij. Heyday ! the Pope of Canterbury ! 

Or Daliylonian Lady all a-flanie 
k’or hot contest ! — What think ye, cousins, are we 
To have our heads broke with the pastoral ci’oss ? 
lleeket. I bear it for iny sole protection ! 

Jlearij. Ay ! 

^Vhat dread’st thou ? else than paying thy just debts 
To me and to the state '? Host need protection 
Against tliy creditors, like a iirodigal ? 

Olaiiville, tliat scroll ! Y^teadin^. 

Item ; three hundred pounds, — 

AVliich thou didst levy upon Eye and Bcrkliain, 

Lately thy honours ; Item ; five hundred marks, 

I lent thee at Toulouse ; Item ; five hundred, — 

Poi’ which I stood thy surety to a Jew, 

AVhuiu thou dcalt’st much with, till thy credit broke, 

AVhat time thou wallowcdst in the wanton streams 

Of luxury most dissolute ; besides 4 , 

All item, which to small rogues we set down 
Plain theft, but to thy grace embezzlement, — 

Forty-four thousand marks, the balance duo * 

Prom Vents, proc(^eds, and profits of all prelacies, 

Abbeys, and baioiiics, by thee administer’d 
AVlien Chancellor. Item — 

Jkeket. lily liege ! my Jiogo ! my licgc ! 

Jfenr//. Oh ! 1 .1111 then thy sovereign ;^et, it scorns ! 

Most affable subject, s^ill to call me liege !— ^ 

{To himself) I’ve snapt that nerve which keeps up most men’s pride, 
The purse-strings ! 

^ecket. I did never lack allcgiancO) — 

But for ray lavishness as Chancellor, 

Call it more loose than his who lets the wealth „ 

Of Tagus’ bed roll down by golden shf]»ds 
Into the wasteful ocean, — ’twas a thing 
Praised as magnificence in the minister 
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^ Whidi made for tbe more giory of the master, 

. Whose l;uraonr now condemns it ! — was he, sire, 

Who had been found a fraudful Chancellor 
Deem’d fit to be a Primate 1 

Henry. ’Tis not what 

He had be( 3 n deem’d, but what we’ve proved him since, 

Bechet. Crying injustice ! able to bring down * 

'^I’lioso spheres in molten fragments on mankind, 

Put that ’twould crush the guiltless with the guilty ! 

Henry. Thank licavcn we have one milk-white soul among us !- 
Thou bcarlot smner !-— why — my gorge is swoln 
With names, not huge enough for thy vast insolence ! — 

Tell me this — thou — who claim’st the saintsliip next 
V'acaut i’ the calendar, — this, immaculate ! — 

Thou didst subscribe in these law-guarded terms 
‘ Legally, with good faith, and without fraud, 

Without reseiwc,’ — to certain constitutions, 

AVliich thou abjur’st now : docs such perjury 

!Miiiit no lapidation from the spheres 

If they did hurl their hissing firestones at us ? 

Bechet. There was no perjury ! 

Henry. Hear this ! hear this ! — 

Sun-dwelling truth, hast thou not one bright dart 

To strike him through the brain with ? — yc, grave Sullragiins ! 

[yb the Bi.sh<t2)ft. 

J^id your supremo here (give me your corporate voice), 

Swear to our constitutions, ■*^ca or no ? 

Bis/ioj^}S. Yea ! 

Bechet. Foolish children that would judge their father ! — 

I k{^pt to what 1 swore, those coiistituiioiis, 

AVhilo tlicy were such : but when a power beyond 
'J’liine to enact, aiinuH’d them, how could L 
Obs('rvo non-ontitics I 

J/cifry. Fiaud within fraud ! 

Jn tills same wise you may play fast and loose 
AVitli any oath ; may be, for auglit I know 

My vciy true, sworn subject, on proviso, , 

Till you’re rJisolvcd liy bull into a traitor ! ^ 

Bechet. His Holiness can no cr absolve, except 
To save or serve the cliurch. 

Henry. Yes, you may load 

Tlio winds with loyal oaths, to place your heart 
Pci ween mine aiyi all stabbers, yet, even now, 
lleSr 111 one sleeve a permit to kill kings. 

And in the other a j^miard ? 

Bechet. My dear liogo ! 

This is uncharitable. ^ 

Henry. 'Ib save tlic church ! 

To savo.tho church, man ! — Did the Komish altar 
Burn for thy sovereign, as a sacrifice, 

Thou’it bound to slaughter him ! — O Thomas ! Thomas ! 

Could I o’er think that thou would’sL pieiec the heart 
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Of thy kiod, loving, generous, Voyal master ? 

Bechet. Not generous now to say I’d pierce thy^ heart ! 

Jlenry. Thou hast done so ! — if not with knife or brand, 

With keen-cold weapon of ingratitude. 

More poignant still ! — But ’tis no matter : go ! 

There is a gulf as wide as heaven from hell 
Between us, across which *tis vain to think 
Of ever shaking hands ! — I am thy enemy, 

To thy x^erdition or my own ! 

Becket. I know it, 

So would betake me into banishment. 

And save a sacrilege unto thy soul. 

Henry. Good man ! — Thou would’st betake thyself to Louis, 

To the French coui*t, which breeds intriguants. 

Fast as Lutetian filth breeds vermin vile, 

Against my kingdom. — ywico thou hadst fled thitht-r, 

But that the roaring winds, our rough allies. 

Forbade thy ship to fetch and carry treason ! 

My very seas rose up, u2)on my side, 

Against thy steps ! — Stay, and be baited here, 

Till thy proud dewlaps drop with sweat and foam ! — 

As a first humblemciit, thy goods and chattels 
Be all confiscate for contemjDt of court 
And breach of fealty, in not attending 
Our summons, when John Mareschal appeal’d Ihcc 
About the manour of Pagehain. 

Becket. On that summons 

I, being sick, sent four good household knights 
To plead for me. Was this contempt 1 Was this 
Devoir left unperform’d ? — Yea, when the cause 
Itself, was weigh’d at mine own spiritual court 
In scales which might have dropp’d from Libra stars. 

As nice as conscience trims with trembling hand. — 

Henry. Ila ! ha ! 

Bechet. Sir ! sir ! ’tis truth ; and he who hero * 

By royal subornation brings that cause. 

Would blush for it, — but before this grave council, 

Like, it iniquitous ! 

[ The Barons start up^ and Bechet's train advance. Bechet raises his Crosier^ 
ami Henry his Sceptre bcticeen them. 

Henry. These sacred wands, 

Not unanoiiited swords, decide^ the fray ! 

Archbishop, from thy last words, if no ^ore, 

I see thou art a self-devoted man 

Unto destruction imminent ! — Take your way. 

Winchester. My liege, accept two thousand marks from him. 

In lieu of all demands. * 

Henry. I will not, Winchester ! 

But thou another fro ward priest, de Blois, , 

Whose mitre coped thy brother Stephen’s crown, 

Shalt pronoimco sentence for the full amount. 

{They retire some paoes. 
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Norwich (to Beckat). My*lord, beseech you on my knees, subuiit, 
Or you, ^ the church, and all of us arc lost ! 

Salisbury (to him), Wc cannot be thy sureties for such sum, 
Though for the less we might. 

York (to him). Take exhortation 

From one a Primate like thyself, and moved 
By most disinterested love, — resign * 

Thy see, to gain full peace, release, and pardon. 

London (to him). ’Twasthou thyself who led V;*: us to subscribe 
The constitutions, yet, when all too late, 

Would’st have us now proclaim ourselves, with thee, 

Eebels to royal power, and renegades 
To our own oaths ! 

Becket. Folliott, thou shalt be ever 

A stench i" the nostril of posterity ! 

Thou art corrupted, man ! Priipate of York, 

This pall is much too weighty for thy shoulders ! 

Saruin, I always knew thee as a gryphon, 

Keeping thy claw fast on thy hoarded gold ! 

Poor Norwich, thou art pitiful ! — ^ye suffragans, 

\Tur)iing to the other Bishops who implore him. 
Ay, who will suffer again, again, again, 

(Spare mo the pertinent quibble !) all the ills 
That tyranny can heap on callous meanness, 

Bepose your deprecative arms ! they’ll soon 
Have beggar’s- work enough, when ye arc turn’d 
By foes o’ the church against whom ye raise no finger. 

To mendicant monks and alms men ! — stay me not, 

1 will go forward ! 

York. There’s no stopping some men , 

Upon their course down the steep fall of ruin! 

Becket. ’Tis jilain, sir King ! lord of these lower skies ! 

Where you point all your thunderbolts. But let them 
Break first on this bare head, as yon poor image 
] ’laced shelterless aloft that pinnacle 
Bears with mild brow the elemental brunt 
To shield his fane beneath ! Thou hast resolved, 

I know, thy throne shall rise above all height , 

Upon the ruins of the downcast church, 

Thy Babel-towering throne, from which shall come 
Confusion o’er the land ! — Have then thy will ! 

On this ofieiisivo mount, flourish a time, 

Perish eternally !p 

henry. At thy behest ? 

Bechet. There is a throne, compared to earthly ones, 

Higher than heaven above the hills : dread thence ^ 
Thunderings, which shall shake. Jihy throne to dust, 

And bury thyself beneath it, and thy barons 
Send down with blasted fronts, to be the spurn 
Of devils less degraded towards their king ! 

Henry, All this, because I summon a state debtor, 

Punish a peculator, and attach 
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The goods of a rcspectless fcu^iatory — 

ViV Miihitioud, that’s strange doctrine ! 

BfirJbet. Mere pretences 

To crush the church in me! — I do appeiil 
’(huust all your sentences and penalties 
Ihito the Tope ; and henceforth do commit 
To 'his safeguard, inyseif and my whole See ! 

Barons. High treason, an apj>eal to Home ! 

Bechet. * High traitor, 

I then ! — too high for ye to touch l^though grasjvers 
For whom the sacristy holds no sacred things ! 

Nay, scowl on others, king ! — it daunts not me I — 

'L’hou — thou should’st rather quail beneath my frown ! 

Thy sword may kill the body, but this stalf. 

Sword of the militant church, which I do wield, 

Can kill the soul ! ^ 

Jleurj/. Pronounce his sentence straight f 

He is deprived of all his lauds and holdings ! 

Bcchct. I will not drink pollution through mine cai’s ! 

Prealhe it not, Winchester ! till J am gone. 

Lest it scorch up thy lips to whitest ashes ! 

Henry. Hoar how the wolf can howl I 
Bcchct. Since impious men 

Whom strength makes wrongful, wrongfulness makes strong, 
Pluiidor-swoln, gross with produce of all crime, 

?>aud thorn against the battlements of heaven 
On earth, to wit the bulwarks of the church. — 

Henry. He means his turreted Elysium 
At Saltwood Park, to touch which wc are Titans 1 
Bucket. And have decreed its sole dofoiidcr liere. 

Me ! — me ! — most violently trampled dowm — 

Their mounting step to that assault sacrilegious, — 

Henry. Why thou wert far above our reach but now I 
Bechet. Since prayer, plaint, rhetoric’s mingled honey and gall, 
Cannot withhold them from the fathomless pit 
< Japing beneath their steps, — if they must follow 
Satan’s dark inspirations to such deeds. 

Flagitious, dreadless, godless — which mute heaven 
Permits, but weeps at — good men’s mazement, 

'J’ho angels’ horror — 

Henry. Wipe from thy blest mo^’th 

That surge of foam I « 

Bechet, Since then, perverse ! tVou seeiu’st 

Desperate on self aiid,.stato destruction both, 

What more but this can parting Bcckot say, — 

T^ine and hell’s will bo done! [E.vit. 

Jlenry. TJie wolf’s dog-mad I 

\Sccne closc.^. 
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07.— THE GREATNESS OE THE CLEllGY. 

BinKj:. 

It will not be unpleasing to paiise a moment at this remarkable period, iu order^ 
to view in what consisted that greatness of the clergy, which enabled tliem to bear 
so very considerable a sway in all piblic afhiirs ; what toundatious siip|)orted the 
weight of so vast a power ; whence it had its origin ; what was the nature, and 
what the ground, of the immunities they claimed; that we may the more. fully 
enter into this important controversy, and may not judge, as some have incon- 
siderately done, of the affairs of those times by ideas taken from the present man- 
ners and opinions. 

It is sufficiently known, that the first Christians, avoiding the Pagan tribunals, 
tried most even of their civil causes before the bishop, who, though he hiid no direct 
coercive 2)OWTr, yet, wielding the sword of e.xVornnmnication, had wdiercwithal to 
enforce the execution of his judgments. Thus the bishop) had a considerable sway 
in temporal affairs, even before he was armed by the tem^ioral power. Put tJio 
emperors no sooner became Christian, than, the idea of profancncss being removed 
from the secular tribunals, the causes of the Christian laity naturally passed to that 
resort where those of the generality had been before. Put the reverence for the 
bishop still remained, and the remembrance of his former jurisdiction. It was not 
thought decent, that he, w'ho had been a judge in his own court, should become a 
suitor in the court of another. The body of the clergy likewise, who were su2> 
posed to have no secular coneerns, for which they could litigate, and removed by 
their character from all susiiicioii of violence, 'were loft to be tried by their own 
ecclesiastical sui^criors. niis was, witli a little variation sometimes in extending, 
sometimes in restraining the bishoi^s’ jurisdiction, the condition of things whilst 
the Homan cmjnrc subsisted. Put, though their immunities were great, and their 
i:>ossc,s.sions aiiijdc, yet living under an absolute form of government they were 
powerful only by influence. No jurisdictions were annexed to their lands ; they 
had no {dace in the senate, they were no order in the state. 

From the .settlement of the northern nations, the clergy must be considered in 
another light. The barbarians gave them large landed possession.s ; and by giving 
them land,* they gave them jurisdiction, which, according to their notions, was iii- 
sejiarable from it. Tlicy made them an order jn the state ; and a.s all the ordc4\s 
had their iirivilcgc.s, the clc'igy had theirs, and w’crc no less sturdy to jircscrve, and 
ambitious to extend them. Our ancc.stors, having united tlu‘ church dignities to 
the .scculnv dignities of baronies, had so blended the ccclesa.stical with the temporal 
power in the same persons, that it became almost impossible to separate them. 
The ecclesiastical w^as however jircvalcnt in this composition, drew to it the other, 
su])2»()ib'd it, and wa.s supported by it. Put it was not the devotion only, but the 
necessity, of the ftnes, that raised the clergy to the excess of this greatness. The 
little learning, which then sub.si.sted, remained wholly in their hands. Few among 
the laity could even road ; consequently the clergy alone were proiier for public 
affairs. They were the statesmen, they were the lawyers ; from them'wer^ oYten 
taken the bailiffs of the seignorial courts ; sometimes the sheriffs of counties, and 
almo.st constantly the justiciaries of tlie kingdom. The Nox’mau kings, always 
jealous of their order, were always forced to employ them. In abbeys the law was 
studied ; abbeys were the palladiums of the jjablic liberty by the custody of the 
royal chaiter.s, and most of the records. Thus, necessary to the great by their 
knowledge, venerable to the poor by their hospitality, dreadful to all by the power 
of excommunication, the character of the clergy was exalted above every thing iu 
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the state ; and it could no more be otherwise in those days, than it is possible it 
should be so in ours. 

William the Conqueror made it one principal point of his politics to reduce the 
clergy ; but all the steps he took in it were not equally well calculated to answer 
this intention. * When he subjected church lands to military service, the clergy 
complained bitterly, as it lessened their revenue ; but I imagine it did not lessen 
their power in proportion for by this regulation they came, like other great lords, 
to have their military vassals, who owed them homage and fealty ; and this rather 
increased their consideration amongst so martial a people. The kings, who suc- 
ceeded him, though they also aimed at redueing the ecclesiastical power, never 
pursued their seheme on a great or legislative principle. They seemed rather de- 
sirous of enriching themselves by the abuses in the church, than earnest to correct 
them. One day they plundered, and the next day they founded monasteries, as 
their rapaciousness or their scruples chanced to predominate ; so that every attempt 
of that kind, having rather the air ‘of tyranny than reformation, could never bo 
heartily approved, or seconded by the body of the people. 

The bishops must always be considered in the double capacity of clerks and 
barons. TJieir courts, therefore, had a double jurisdiction ; over the clergy and 
laity of their diocese, for the cognizance of crimes against ecclesiastical law, and 
over the vassals of their barony, as lords paramount. But these two departments, 
so dififerent in their nature, they frequently confounded by making use of the spiri- 
tual weapon of excommunication to enforce the judgments of both ; and this sen- 
tence, cutting off the party from the common society of mankind, lay equally heavy 
on all ranks ; for, as it deprived the lower sort of the fellowship of their equals, 
and the protection of their lord, so it deprived tlie lord of the services of his vassals, 
whether ho or they lay under the sentence. This was one of the grievances which 
the king projiosed to redress. 

As some sanction of religion is mixed with almost every concern of civil life, and 
as the ecclesiastical court took cognizance of all religious matters, it drew to itself 
not only all questions relative to tithes and advowsons, but whatever related to 
marriages, wills, the estate of intestates ; the breaches of oaths and contracts ; in a 
word, everything, which did not touch life, or feudal property. 

The ignorance of the bailiffs in lay-courts, who were only possessed of some 
feudal maxims and the traditions of an uncertain custom, made this iccourso to 
the spiritual courts the more necessary, where they could judge with a little moi’o 
exactness by thp lights of the canon and civil laws. 

This jurisdiction extended itself by connivance, by necessity, by custom, by 
abuse, over lay persons and affairs. But the immunity of the clergy from lay cog- 
nizances was deemed not only as a privilege essential to the dignity of their order, 
supported by the canons, and countenanced by the Aoman law, but as a right con- 
firmed by all the ancient laws of England. 

Christianity, coming into England out of the*' bosom of the Roman empire, 
brought along with it all those “ideas of immunity. The first trace we can find of 
this exemption from lay jurisdiction in England, is in the laws of Ethcldred ; it is 
more<ally established in those of Canute ; but i"* tlic code of Henr}- the First it is 
twice distinctly affirmed. This immunity from the secular jurisdiction, whilst it 
seemed to encourage acts of violence in the clergy towards others, encouraged also 
the violence of others against them. The murder of a clerk could not be punished 
at this time with death ; it was against a spiritual person ; an offence wholly spiri- 
tual, of which the secular courts took no sort of cognizance. In the Saxon times 
two circumstances made such an exemption Ic.ss a cause of jealousy ; the sheriff sat 
with the bishop, and the spiritual jurisdiction was, if not \indcr the control, at least 
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.under»the inspection of tho lay officer ; and then, as neither laity nor clergy were 
■capitally punished for any offence, this privilege did not create so invidious and 
glaring a distinction between them. Such was tho power of the clergy, and such 
the immunities, which the king proposed to diminish. 


68.— PENANCE OF HENRY II. Thierky. 

[Much of the latter portion of Henry’s life and reign 'presents an involved and 
dcj-^lorable scene of family discord and contention ; sons against their father, wife 
against husband, brother against brother. His eldest son Henry had rn^t only l>ccn 
invested with the earldoms of Maine and Anjou, but, being then sixteen years of 
ngc, had, after the eustom which prevailed in the French monarchy, been, as heir 
apparent, solemnly crowned in Westminster Abbey on Sunday, 15th of June, 1170. 
On this account that prince is in old writings sometimes styled Henry III., and 
his common title during his life was from thin date tho junior or younger king ; 
that of the senior or elder king being given to his father. In 1172 the ceremony 
of his coronation was repeated, his wife Margaret of Franco being this time crowned 
along with him. Soon after this, at the instigation, it is said, of his father-in-law 
king Louis, the prince advanced the extraordinary pretension that he had become 
entitled actually to share the royal power with his father, and ho demanded that 
JIcnry should resign to him either England or Normandy. His refusal was speedily 
followed (ill March 1173) by tho flight first of the prince, then of his younger 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey, to tho French court. Richard professed to con- 
sider himself entitled to Aquitaine in virtue of tho homage ho had performed to 
Louis for that duchy after tho peace of Montmirail, and Geoffrey founded on his 
marriage and his investiture some years before with the principality of Brittany a 
similar claim to the immediate possession of that territory. About the same time 
Eleanor also left her husband to associate herself openly with the rebellion of her 
sons, of which she had in fact been the prime mover, for Hcniy’s infidelities and 
neglect had long changed this woman’s love into bitter hatred and thirst of revenge. 
She was also making her way for the French court, nothing perplexed, it would 
seem, by the awkwardness of seeking the protection of her former husband, when 
she was caught dressed in man’s clothes and brought back to Henry, during the 
rest of wlio^sc life she remained in confinement. Her capture however did not 
break up the unnatural confederacy of her sons. The cause of young Henry was 
supported not only by Louis, but also by William of Scotland, and by some of the 
most powerful both of the Norman and the English barons. With» his character- 
istic energy and activity however the English king made ready to meet his various 
enemies at every point. Hostilities commenced both on tho Continent, whither 
Henry proceeded in person, and on the Scottish borders, the summer of this same 
year. Occasionally suspended, and again renewed, the war continued for about 
two years.] ^ % 

King Henry’s natural sons had all along supported the cause of their father, and one 
of them, Geoffrey, Bishop of Lincoln, carried on the war with great spirit^ besicgjng 
the castles and fortresses of the barons of the opposite party. Meanwhile Richard 
fortified the towns and castles of Poictou and Angoumois in his own cause, and it was 
against him that the king first marched with his faithful Brabanions, leaving Nor- 
mandy, in which he had the greatest number of friends, to defend itself against the 
king of France. He laid siege to the town of Saintes, which was then defended by 
two castles, one of which bore the nameof the Capitol, a relic of the memoryof ancjcnt 
Rome, which was preserved in many of the cities of southern Gaul. After having 
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taken the strongholds of Saiiitos, Henry IT. attacked witli his engines of i/ar the 
two large towers of tlic cathedral, in which Richard’s partisans had taken up their 
quarters, lie took this as well as the fort of Taillcbury and several other castles, 
and, on liis way back to Anjou, lie devastated all the frontiers of the country of the 
IViitcvjiis, burning the towns, and uprooting the vines and fruit-trees. He had 
scarcely aii’ivod in Noi-mandy when he learnt that his eldest son and tlic Karl of 
J^'ianders, having collected a groat naval armament, were preparing to make a descent 
on Ikiglaud. This news 'determined liiiTi to embark for that country ; he cari-ied 
with him, as prisoners, his wife Eleanor, and his son’s wife, Margaret, daughter of 
the Krench king. 

From Southampton, where ho disembarked, the king proceeded towards Canter- 
bury, and as soon os he came in sight of the mctriipolitaii church, that is to say, at 
three miles distance from the town, he descended from his horse, laid aside his 
silk apparel, took off his boots, and set off walking barefoot along the flinty and 
muddy roath When lie arrived in j-he church which contained tlic tomb of Thomas 
a Bccket, he prostrated himself, with his face to the earth, crying and weeping, in 
presence of all the people of the town, who had bcou iisscml^ied by tue suiuid of 
the bells. The Bishop of London, that same Gilbert Foliot, who had persecuted 
Thomas throughout his whole life, ami who, after his dcatli, had wished that his 
corpse might be thrown into a ditch, moiuitcd the pulpit, and addressing himself to 
the congregation, said ; All you hero present, know tliat Homy, King of England, 
calling on God and the holy martyr for tlic salvation of liis soul, protests before 
you, that ho neither commanded, nor willed, nor willingly caused, nor desired in 
his heart the death of the martyr. But as it is possible that the murderers may 
have taken advantage of some words imprudently uttered by him, he declares that 
Jio implores Ins jicnanco from the bishops hcic assembled, and consents to submit 
liis naked flesh to the discipliiio of rods.” 

Accordingly the king, accompanied by a great nuiabei* of Norman bishops and 
abbots, and by all the Norman and Savon monks of the chapter of Ganterbury, 
descended to the eiypt, where, two years before, they had been obliged to shut up the 
corpse of tlic archbishop as in a fort, to defend it from the insults of the royal 
oflicers and soldiers. There, kneeling on the stone of the tomb, and divesting 
himself of all his clotbing, lie placed liimsclf, with liis back bare, in the same attitude 
ill which his justiciaries liad on a former occasion caused those Eiiglii^hmeri to be 
placed, who had been publicly Hugged for having welcomed Thomas on his return 
irom exile, or for having honoured liiin ns a saint. Each of the bisliop>s, whose 
part in the ctvcnioiiy had been arranged beforehand,* took one of the whips with 
several lashes whieli were used in monasteries to inflict ecclesiastical corroctiona, 
and wliich were therchu’e called Ji'ScipUnes : each one gave tliioe or four stripes 
with this upon the shoulders of the prostrate king saying : “As the Redeemer was 
scoiii'god for the sins of men, so bo for tliy own sins.” From the hands of 
the bislio[)s tlm (lisci[)linc jiassed into that uf tliOfmonks, who were very numerous, 
and for the uio.st ]iart of the- English race. These sons of those wdio had been 
made serfs by the Goncpicst, imprinted the stripes of a whip upon the flesh of the 
Coiigncroj’s grandson, and this was not without a secret joy, as is betrayed by 
some bitter jdeasantries which wo»inect with in the recitals of that time. 

But the momentary joy and triumph could not he productive of any good to the 
English })opulation ; on the contrary, this people was the dupe of this ignoble 
scene of hypocrisy which was performed before tlieiri by the Angevin king. Henry 
II., finding almost all his continental subjects opposed to him, had felt his need of 
the support of the An[;lo~Saxoiis ; he thoiiglit that a few stripes of discipline would 
bo a trifling tiling if it would render him the same service with tliis people, whom 
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lie had despised in his fortunate days, as promises and false vows liad formerly 
rendered his grandfather Jlenry T. Kvev since the murder of Thomas ^ liecket, 
love for this jiretcnded maiiyr had become the passion, or rather, the madness of 
the English people. The adoration of the memory of the archbishop had replaced 
that of the old laws, hitherto so mucli regrettc<l ! all recollections of ancient liberty 
were effaced by the more recent impression of the nine years during which a 
l^rimate of the Saxon race had been tlio object of the hopes, the vows, and the con- 
versation of every Saxon. A striking testimony of sympathy with this popular 
sentiment was then the best bait that the king could at that time hold out to the 
men of the English race, to attract them to liis cause, and to render them, in the 
words of an old historian, manageable with curb and liarncss. Such was the true 
motive of Henry II. s pilgrimago to the tomb of him whom he had lirsi loved as 
his boon companion, and then mortally bated as his political enemy. 

‘ After having been thus scourged by his own free-will,” says the contemporary 
historian, “he continued his orisons before the holy martyr all the day and all night, 
took no nourishment, and did not leave the spot for any occasion whatever ' but 
as he came so he remained, and did not allow any carpet, or anything of the kind, 
to be placed beneath bis knees. After matins he made tlic cii’cuit of the higher 
churcli, prayed before all tlio altars and all tlie relics, then i-otiirncd to the vault of 
the saint. On Saturday, when the sun was risen, he aslced for and heard mass, 
then having drunk holy water of the martyr and having filled a tlask with it, he 
departed joyfully from C\'iiitcrbury.” 

This comedy was entirely successful ; and there Avas great enthusiasm among 
the Anglo-Saxon serfs of the town and the neighbouring country, on the day wdieii 
it W'as announced in the churclics that the king had made his reconciliation witli 
the lilesscd martyr by penitence and tears. It chaueed, at this time, tliat William, 
King of Scotland, wdio bad made a hostile incursion upon the English tcriituiy, 
was vanquished and niad(; prisoner near Alnwick, in N’oi'tlminberliind. The Saxon 
population, enthusiastic for the honour of St. TJiomas, believed that tlicy saw m 
thin victory Jiii evident sign of ilio maityr's good-wall and 2>»’otection, and from 
this day they inclined to the cause of the king wdiom Hk' new saint seemed to 
favour. In conseiiueiicc of this sipicr^Utioiis inqmlse, tlic English enrolled thciii- 
selvcs in crowds under the royal banner, and fought with ardour against the 
abettors of the revolt of Homy the younger and his tw'o brothers. Poor and 
despised though they w'ere, they formed the great mass of the inliabitants, and 
nothing can resist such a force w'licn organised. The Noriuau mulcontcuits we/e 
defeated in every county, tlmr castles taken by assault, and a great j^innber of carls 
and barons made jirisoncrs. “So many w'crc taken,” says a conteiniiorary, “that 
there ^vas difficulty in finding cords suilicieiit t<^ bind tliein, and jii-istuis to contain 
them.” This rajjid train of successes jmt an end to tlie project of a descent iijion 
England, formed by Henry the younger and the Earl of J'landers. 


GO.— THK CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 

, Ruiike. 

* * 

Between the death of Bcekct and the king’s a’isoliition, he resolved on The execu- 
tion of a design, by which he reduced under his dominion a country, not more 
separated fi’om the rest #f Europe by its situation, than by the laws, customs, and 
way of life of the inhabitants ; for the people of Ireland, wdth no difference l>iit 
that of religion, still retained the native raannors of the original Clcltie. The king 
had meditated this design from the very beginning of his reign, and hrvl obtained 
a Bull from the then Pope, Adrian the Fourth, an Englishman, to authorize the at- 
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tempt. He well knew, from the internal weakness, and advantageous situation of 
this noble island, the easiness and importance of such a conquest. But at this par- 
ticular time he was strongly urged to hia engaging personally in the enterprise by 
two other powerful motives. For, fir.st, the murder of Becket had bred very ill 
humour in his subjects, the chief of whom, always imi^atient of a long peace, were 
glad of any pretence for rebellion ; it w'as therefore expedient, and serviceable to 
the crown, to find an employment abroad for this spirit, which could not exert 
itself without being destructive at home. And, next, as ho had obtained the grant 
of Ireland from the Pope, upon condition of subjecting it to Pcterpencc, he knew 
that the speedy performance of this condition would greatly facilitate his recovering 
the good graces of the court of Borne. Before wo give a short narj’ative of the re- 
duction of Ireland, I propose to lay open to the reader the state of that kingdom, 
that wo may see what grounds Henry had to hope for success in this expedition. 

Ireland is about half as large as England. In the temperature of the climate 
there is little difference, other than that more rain falls ; the country is more 
mountainous and exposed full to the westerly wind, which blowing from the Atlantic 
Ocean prevails duriug the greater part of the year. This moisture, as, it has en- 
riched the country with large and frequent rivers, and spread out a number of fair 
and magnificent lakes, beyond the projjortion of other places, has on the other hand 
encumbered the island with an uncommon multitude of bogs and morasses ; so that 
in general, it is less praised for corn than pasturage, in which no soil is more rich 
and luxuriant. Whilst it possesses these internal rneanS of wealth, it opens on all 
sides a great number of ports, spacious and secure, and by their advantageous situa- 
tion inviting to universal commerce. But on these ports, better known than those 
of Britaiil in the time of the Romans, at this time there were few towns, scarce any 
fortifications, and no trade, that deserves to be mentioned. 

The people of Ireland lay claim to a very extravagant antiquity, through a vanity 
common to all nations. The accounts which arc given by their ancient chronicles, 
of their first settlements, are generally talcs confuted by their own absurdity. The 
■settlement of the greatest consequence, the best authenticated, and from which the 
Irish deduce the pedigree of the best families, is derived from Spain ; it was called 
Olan Milca, or the descendants of Milcsius, and Kin Scuit, or the race of Scyths, 
afterwards known by the name of Scots. The Irisli historians suppose this race 
descended from a person called (lathcl, a Scythian by birth, an ^Egyptian by educa- 
tion, the contemporary and friend of the prophet Moses. But thesfe histories, 
^•eming clear-sighted in the obscure affairs of so blind an antiquity, instead of 
passing for trc^vsiiries of ancient facts, arc regarded .by the judicious as modern 
fictions. Ill cases of this sort rational conjectures arc more to be relied on than 
improbable relations. It is more probable th it Ireland was first i)eopled from 
Britain. The coasts of these countries are in some idaccs in sight of each other. 
The language, the manners, and religiqji of the most ancient inhabitants of both 
are nearly the same. The Milesian colony, whenever it arrived in Ireland, could 
have made no great change ii^thc manners or language, as thiB ancient Spaniards 
were a branch of the Celtoo, as well as the old inliabitants of Ireland. The Irish 
lai^uagc js not different from that of all other nations, as Temple and Bapin, 
fronf Ignorance of it, have assertqj.1. On the contrary, many of its words bear a 
remarkable resemblance not only to those of the "Welsh and Armorick, but also to tho 
Greek and Latin. Neither is the figure of the letters very different from the vulgar 
character, though their order is not the same with that of other nations, nor the 
names, which are taken from the Irish proper names of several species of trees ; a 
circumstapee, which, notwithstanding their similitude to the Roman letters, argues 
a different original and great antiquity. The Drnid discipline anciently ffourished 
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in that island ; in tho fourth century *it fell down before the preaching of St. 
- PatriiSc ;.thcn the Christian religion was embraced, and cultivated with an uncom- 
mon zeal, which displayed itself in the number and consequence of the persons, 
who in all parts embraced the contemplative life. This mode of life, and the 
situation of Ireland, removed from the horror of those devastations which shook 
the rest of Europe, made it a refuge for learning, almost e:ctiuguishcd every where 
else. Science flourished in Ireland during the seventh and eighth 'centuries. The 
same cause which destroyed ' it in other countries, also destroyed it there. The 
Danes, then Pagans, made themselves masters of the island after a long and w^aste- 
ful war, in which they destroyed the sciences along with the monasteries, in which 
they were cultivated. By as destructive a war they w^erc at length expelled ; but 
neither their ancient science nor repose rctured to the Irish ; who falling into 
domestic distractions as soon as they 'were freed from their foreign enemies, sunk 
quickly into a state of ignorance, poverty, and barbarism ; which must have been 
■v'ory great, since it exceeded that of the rest of Europe. The disorders in the 
church were equal to those in the civil econpmy, and furnished to the Pope a 
plausible pretext for giving Henry a commission to conquer the kingdom, in order 
to reform it. 

The Irish were divided into a number of tribes or clans, each clan forming 
within itself a separate government. It was ordered by a chief, who was not raised 
to that dignity either by election, or by the ordinary course of descent, but as the 
eldest and worthiest of 'tlie blood of the deceased lord. This order of succession, 
called Tauistry, was said to have been invented in the Danish troubles, lest the 
tribe, during a minority, should have been endangered for want of a sufticient 
leader. It was probably much more ancient ; but it was however, attended with 
very great and pernicious inconveniences, as it was obviously an affair of difficulty to 
determine wdio should bo called the worthiest of the blood ; and a door being alv.ays 
left open for ambition, this order introduced a greater mischief tlian it was in- 
tended to remedy. Almost every tribe, besides its contention with the neighbour- 
ing tribes, nourished ffiction and discontent within itself. The chiefs we speak of 
^vcrc in general called Tierna, or Lords, and those of more consideration Eiagh, or 
Kings ; over these were placed five kings more eminent than the rest, answ'crabhj 
to the five provijiees, into which the island was anciently divided. These again 
were subordinate to one head, who was called Monarch of all IrclaJid, raised to that 
power by election, or more properly speaking, by violence. 

Wliilst the dignities of the state were disposed of by a sort of election, the 
office of judges, Avho were called Brehons, the trades of mechanics, and even thdse 
arts which we are apt to c?)nsider as depending principally on nat>»ral genius, such 
as poetry and music, were confined in succession to certain races ; the Irish ima- 
gining that greater advantages were to be derived from an early institution, and 
the affection of parents desirous of perpetuating the secrets of their art in their 
families, than from 'Hie casual efforts of i)articular fancy and application. This is 
much in the strain of the Eastern policy ; but these and many other of the Irish 
institutions, well enough calculated to preserve good arts and useful discipline when 
these arts came to degenerate, w^ere equally well calculated to prevent all improve- 
ment, and to i)erpetuatc corruption, by infusing an invincible tenagiousne^s of 
ancient customs. j 

The people of Ireland were much more addicted to pasturage than agriculture, 
not more from the quality of their soil, than from a remnant of the Scythian man- 
ners. They had but few towns, and those not fortified, each clan living dispersed 
over its own territory. The few walled towns they had lay on tlic sea-coast ; they 
were built by the Danes, and held after they had lost their conquests in the inland 

M 
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parts ; hero was carried on the little fordjgn trade which the island then pos- 

The Irish militia was of two kinds ; one called Kcons, which were foot, slightly 
armed with a long knife or dagger, and almost naked ; the other Galloglasses, who 
were horse ; poorly mounted, and generally armed only with a battle-axe. Neither 
horse nor foot ijaado much use of the spear, the sword, or the bow. With indifferent 
arms, they had still worse discipline. In these circumstances their natural bravery, 
which, though considerable, was not superior to that of their invaders, stood them 
in little stead. 

Such was the situation of things in Ireland, when Derniot, king of Leinster, 
having violently carried aw^ay the wife of one of the neighbouring ])etty sovereigns, 
Eoderic, king of Connaught, and Monarch of Ireland, joined with the injured hus- 
band to punish so flagrant an outrage ; and with their united forces spoiletl Dermot 
of his territories, and obliged him to abandon the kingdom. The fugitive prince, 
not unapprised of Henry's designs upon his country, threw himself at his feet, im- 
plored his protection, and promised to hold of him, as his feudatoiy, the sovereignty 
he should recover by his assistance, Henry was at this time at Guieiiiio ; nothing 
could be more agreeable to him than such an incident ; but as his h'rench domi- 
nions actually lay under an interdict on account of his quarrel with Leckot, and all 
his affairs, both at home and abroad, were in a troubled and dubious situation, it 
was not prudent to remove his person, nor venture any considerable body of his 
forces, on a distant enterprise. ^Tct not willing to lose so favourable an opportu- 
nity, ho warmly recommoiided the cause of Dermot to his regency in England, per- 
mitting and encouraging all persons to arm in his favour ; a permission, in this 
age of enterprise, greedily accepted by many ; but the person who brought the 
most assistance to it, and indeed gave a form and spirit to the whole design, was 
Richard, Earl of Strianl, commonly known by the name of Strongbow. Dermot, to 
confirm in his interest this potent and warlike peer, j^romised him Ins daughter in 
marriage with the reversion of his crown. The beginnings of so great an enterpiMso 
were formed with a very slender force. Not four hundred men landed near Wex- 
ford ; they took the town by storm. When reinfoi’ccd tliey did not exceed twelve 
hundred ; but, being joined with three thousand men by Dermot, with an incredible 
rapidity of success they reduced Waterford, Dublin, Limerick, the only considerable 
cities in Ireland. By the novelty of their arms they had obtained some striking 
advantages in their hrst engagements ; and by these advantages they attained a 
sqncriority of opinion over the Irish, which every success iiiercascd. Before the 
effect of this first impression had time to ^vear off, Henry, liaviug settled his 
affairs abroad, etitcred the harbour of Cork with a fleet of four hundred sail, at once 
to secure the conquest, and the allegiance of the conquerors. The fame of so great 
a force arriving under a prince, dreaded by all Europe, very soon disposed all the 
petty princes, with their King Rod eric, to submit ai 1 do homage to Henry. 'Lliey 
had not been able to resist the arms of hf^ vassals, and they hoped better treatment 
from submitting to the ambition of a great king, w<xO left them ^very thing but the 
honour of their independency, than from the avarice of adventurers, from which 
nothing was secure. The bishops and the body of the clergy greatly contributed 
to tki^ subfaission, from respect to the Pope, and the horror of their late defeats, 
which they began to regard as judgftients. A national council was held at Cashel 
for bringing the church of Ireland to a perfect conformity, in rites and cliscipliiu*. 
to that of England. It is not to be thought, that in this ct/uncil the temporal in- 
terests of England were entirely forgotten. Many of the English wero established 
in their particular conquests under the tenure of knights-seiwice, now first intro- 
duced into Ireland ; a tenure, which, if it has not proved the best calculated to 
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secure the obedience of the vassal to tlie sovereign, has never failed in any instance 
of preserving a vanquished people in obedience to the conquerors. Ilic English 
lords bui/t strong castles on their demesnes ; they put themselves at the head of 
the tribes, whose chiefs they had slain ; they assumed the Irish garb and inan- 
nci-s ; and thus partly by force, partly by policy, the first English families took a 
firm root in Ireland. It was indeed long before they were able entirely to subdue 
the island to the laws of England ; but the continual eftbrts of tho.Irish, for more 
thiui four hundred years, proved insufficient to dislodge tliem. 


70.— THE DEATH OF ROSAMOND. 

[Frayn ‘ Henry II.’ Ly Thoaias May.] 

['I’liii following poem, by one of our early poets, is founded upon Ibe most commonly 
received tradition. I'he real history of Rosamond do Clifford is very obseuro: wo extract llie 
following brief account from the Pictorial History of England : — 

“The history of the ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ has been enveloped in romantic traditions 
which have scarcely any foundation in truth, but which have taken so firm a hold 
on the poinilar mind, and have been identified with so much poetry, that it is 
neither an easy nor a pleasant ta.sk to dissipate the fanciful illusion, and unpco]>lo 
the ‘ bower’ in the sylvan shades of Woodstock. Rosamond de Clifford was tbe 
daughter of a baron of Herefordshire, the beautiful site of whose antique castle, in 
the vall(‘y of tlic AVyo, is pointed out to the traveller between the town of the 
Welsh Hay and the city of Hereford, at a point where the most romantic of river.s, 
after foaming through its.rocky, narrow bed in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly 
through an ox)cn English valley of surpassing lovcline.ss. Henry became enamoured of 
her ill his youth, before he was a king, and the connexion continued for many years ; 
but long before his death, and even long before his quarrel with his ^vifc and legi- 
timate sous (with which it Jippcars she had nothing to do), Rosamond retired to 
lead a religious and penitent life, into the ‘ little nunnery’ of Oodestow, in the 
‘rich meadows of Evciilud, near unto Oxford.’” 

As Henry still pre.servod gentle and generous fccling.s towards the object of liis 
youthful and ardent jiassion, he made many donations to the ‘ little nmniery,’ on 
her ac count ; and when she died (.some time at least, before the first rebellion) the 
nuii.s, ill gratitude to one who had been both directly and indirectly their benefac- 
tress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her tomb, and kept taper.s 
constantly binning around it. These few lines, wo believe, comiirise all thaii is 
really known of the fair R^i^samond. Tlic legend, so familiar to the childhood of all 
of us, was of later and gradual growth, not being the product of one imagination. 
The chronicler Dromiiton, who wrote in the time of Edward III., or more tliau a 
century and a half after the event, gave the first description we possess of the 
secret bower of Rosamond. He says, that in order that she might not be ‘ easily 
taken i.nawarcs by the queen’ (ne forsan a regina facile dcprehendcrctur) Henry 
constructed, iicai* ‘ Wodcstocke,’ a bower for this ‘ most sightly maiden,’ (pucllai 
sjioctatissimso), of wonderful contrivance, and not unlike the Dgodalcan labyrinth ; 
but he speaks only of a device against surprise, and intimates in clear terms, that 
Rosamond died a natural death. The clue of silk, and the poison^boW forced 
on her fair and gentle rival, by the jealous and revengeful Eleanor, were additions 
of a still more modern date.” 

Fair Rosamond within her bower of late, 

(While these sad storms had shaken Henry’s state 
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And ho from England last had absent been) 

Retir’d herself : nor had that star been seen 
To shine abroad, or with her lustre grace 
The woods, or walks adjoining to the place. 

About those places, while the times were free, 
Oft with a train of her attendants, she 
iFor pleasure walk’d ; and like tlio Huntress Queen, 
With her light nymphs, was by the people seen. 
Thither the country lads and swains, that near 
To Woodstock dwelt, would come to gaze on her. 
Their jolly May-games there would they present, 
Their harmless sports and rustic merriment, 

To give this beauteous paragon delight. 

Nor that officious service would she slight ! 

But their rude pastimes gently entertain. 

When oft some forward and ambitious swain, 

Tliat durst presume (unhappy lad ’) to look 
Too near that sparkling beauty, planet-struck 
Return’d from thence, and his hard hap did wail. 
What now [Alas !J can wake or fair avail 
His love-sick mind ? no whitsun-alc can please, 

No jingling morris-dancers give him case ; 

The pipe and tabor have no sound at all, 

Nor to the may-pole can his measures call ! 
Although invited by the merriest lasses, 

IIow little for those former joys he passes ? 

But sits at home with folded arms ; or goes 
To carve on beeches’ barks his piercing woes 
And too ambitious love. Cupid, they say. 

Had stol’ii from Venus then : and lurking lay 
Al.)out the fields and villages, that nigh 
To Woodstock were, as once in Arcady 
He did before, and taught the rural swains 
Love’s oratory, and persuasive strains. 

But now fair Rosamond had from the sight 
Of all withdrawn ; as in a cloud, her light 
Enveloped long, and she immured close 
Within her bower, since these sad stirs arose, 

For fear of cruel foes ; relying on 

The strength and safeguard of the place alone : 

If any place of strength enough could be 
Against a queen’s enraged jealousy. 

Now came that fatal da^^, ordain’d to sec 
Th’ eclipse of beauty, and for ever he ^ 

Accurst by wofuWovers, all alone 
Into her chamber, Rosamond was gone ; 

Where (as if fates into her soul had sent 
A secret notice of thftir dire intent) 

Afflicting thoughts possessed her as she sate, 

She sadly weigh’d her own unhappy state, 

Her feared dangers, and how far (alas) 

From her relief engaged Henry was. 
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But most of all, while pjarly drops distain’d 
Her rosy checks, she secretly complain’d, 

And wail’d her honour’s loss, washing in vain 
She could rccal her virgin state again ; 

When that uriblcmish’d form, so much admir’d, 

Was by a thousand noble youths desir’d, 

And might have mov’d a monarch’s lawful flame. • 

Sometimes she thought how some more happy dame 
By such a beauty, as was hoi’s, had won,* 

From meanest birth, the honour of a throne ; 

And what to some could highest glories gain. 

To her had purchas’d nothing but a stain. 

There, when she found her crime, she check’d again 
That high aspiring thought, and ’gan complain, 

Ifow much (alas) the too too dazzling light 
Of royal lustre had misled her sight ; 

O ! then she wish’d her beauties ne’er had been 
Eenown’d ! that she had ne’er at court been seen : 

Nor too much pleas’d enamour’d Henry’s eye. 

While thus she sadly mus’d, a ruthful cry 
PTad iiicrc’d her tender ear, and in the sound 
Was nam’d (she thought) unhappy Bosaniond. 

(The cry was utter’d by her grieved maid, 

PVom whom that clue was taken, that betray’d 
Her lady’s life), and while she doubting fear’d. 

Too soon the fatal certainty appear’il ; 

l<^or with her train the wrathful queen was there ; 

Oh ! who can tell what cold and killing fear 
Through every jiart of Rosamond was shook ? 

Tin; rosy tincture her sweet cheeks forsook, 

And like an ivory statue did she show 
Of life and motion reft; had she been so 
Transform’tl indeed, how kind the fates had been, 

How pitiful to her ! nay, to the qiiccii ! 

P>cn she herself did seem to entertain 
Some ruth, but straight revenge return’d again, 

And fill’d her furious breast. Strumpet (quoth she) , 

1 need nolf speak at all ; my sight may be 
Enough expression of my wrongs, and what 
Tlic consequence must x>rove of such a hate. 

Here, take this poison’d ciqj (for in her haiid 
A poison’d cup she had), and do not stand 
To parley now^^ but drink it presently, 

Or else by tortures be resolv’d to die. 

Thy doom is sot.” Pale trembling Rosamond 
Receives the cup, and kneeling on the ground, 

When dull amazement somewhat had forsook 
Her breast, thus humbly to the queen she spoke. 

“ I ^lare not hope you should so far relent, 

Great queen, as to forgive the punishment 
That to my foul offence is justly due. 

Nvjr will I vainly plead excuse, to shew 
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By what strong arts I was ut first betray’d, 

Or tell how many subtle snares were laid 

To catch mine honour. These, though ne’er so true, 

Can })ring no recompense at all to you, 

Nor just excuse to my abhorred crime. 

Instead of sudden death, I crave but time, 

Which shall bo styl’d no time of life but death. 

In which I may with my condemned breath, 

While grief and penance make mo hourly die, 

Pour out my prayers for your prosperity ; 

Or take revenge on this offending face, 

That did procure you wrong, and my disgrace, 

Make poisonous leprosies o’erspread my skin ; 

And punish that, that made your Henry sin. 

Better content will such a vengeance give 
To you ; that he should loathe rno whilst I live. 

Than that he should extend (if thus I die) 
ills lasting juty to my memory, 

And you bo forc’d to see, when I am dead, 

Those tears, perchance, which he for me will shed: 
For tliough my worthless self deserve from him 
No tears in death ; yet when he weighs my crime, 

Of which he knows how great a part was his. 

And what I suffer as a sacrifice 

For that offence, ‘t will grieve his soul to bo 

The cause of such a double tragedy.” 

“ No more (reply’d the furious queen) ; have done ; 
Delay no longer, lest thy chance be gone, 

And that a sterner death for thee remain.” 

No more did Rosamond entreat in vain ; 

But forc’d by hard necessity to yield, 

Drank of the fatal potion that she held. 
i\nd with it enter’d the grim tyrant death : 

Yet gave such respite, that her dying bieath 
Might beg forgiveness from the heavenly throne, 

And pardon those that her destruction 

Had doubly wrought. “ Forgive, oh Lord,” said she, 

“ Tlim that dishonour’d, her that murder ‘d me. 

Yet let me speak, for truth’.s sake, angry queen : 

If you had spar’d my life, I might have been 
In time to come th’ example of your r’ory ; 

Not of your shame, as now^ for when the story 
Of hapless Rosamond is read, the bc»,t 
And holiest jicoplo;,^ as they will detest 
My crime, and call it foul, they will abhor, 

And call unjust, the rage of Elianor, 

And in this act of you^-s it will be tnought 
King Henry’s sorrow, not his love you sought.” 

And now so far the venom’s force assail’d . 

Her vital parts, that life with language fail’d. 

That w'ell-built palace where the Graces made 
Their chief abode, where thousand Cupids play’d 
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And couch’d their shafts, whose structure did delight 
Ev’n nature’s self, is now demolish’d quite, 

Ne’er to be rais’d again ; the untimely stroke 
Of death, that precious cabinet has broke. 

That Henry’s plea.scd heart so long had held. 

With sudden mourning now the liouso is fill’d; 

Nor can the queen’s attcndaut.s, though they fear 
Her wrath, from weeping at that sight fcft’beat. 

By rough north blasts so blooming roses fade 
So ciaishcd falls the lily’s tender blade. 

Her hearse at Godstowe Abbey they inter, 

Whei’c sad and lasting monuments of her, 

For many years did to the world remain. 

Nought did the queen by this dire slaughter gain. 

But more her lord’s displeasure, aggravate ; 

And now when ho return’d in prosperous state, 

This act was cause, together with that crime, 

Of raising his unnatural sons ’gainst him. 

That she so long in prison was detain’d, 

And whilst ho lived, her freedom never gain’d. 


71.— ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAWS. 

(t. L. Cuaik. 

From the ‘Pictorial History of England.’ 

Among tho things that most strike us on first looking at this period of our legal 
and judicial history are tho substitution of general and central fur local judicatures, 
and the appointment of judges regulaidy trained to a knowledge of tho law, to pre- 
side in the several courts. Soon after tho conquest great inconveniences appear to 
have been felt from the adminstration of ju.stice in tlic county courts, hundred 
courts, and courts baron. These inconveniences arose from various causes, of 
which the principal, according to Sir Atathevv Hale, were the three following : — 1st. 
The IGNORANCE of the judges, who were the freeholders of the county. “ For,” says 
Hale, although the alderman or chief constable of every hundred was always to 
be a man learned in the laws, and although not only the freeholders, but the bishops, 
barons and gi-cat men, were, by the laws of king Henry I, appointed to attend the 
county court, yet they seldom attended there, if they did, in process of time they 
neglected to .study the English laws, as great men usually do.” 2ndly. The great 
VARIETY of laws, thc effect of several independent jurisdictions. Qlanville says, 
“ Thc customs of thc lords’ courts are so numerous and various that it is scarcely 
lio.ssible to reduce them into writing.” 3rdly. The corruption and intimidation 
practised ; for all ^ic business di any moment was carried by parties and factions. 

It is probable, liowevcr, that we arc to seek for the main causes of the subversion 
of the ancient system in certain changes which the veiy principle of that system 
w'as it.sclf producing, and which we shall now* proceed to consider. i 

Of these changes thc most important and fundamental was the establishment of 
thc trial by jury. Thc essential principle of the original Saxon mode of trial was 
thc submission of tho matter in dispute, in some form or other, to what was held 
to be thc arbitration of Heaven. There was no interference of tho human judg- 
ment no attempt to arrive at thc truth by weighing and comparing the adverse 

probabilities ; the question was not held to bo a question of probabilities at all ; it 
was conceived to bo capable of a solution as certain as any question in arithmetic. 
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The decision was left not to the fallible judgment of man, but, as was believed, to 
the infallible judgment of the Deity. As long as this belief subsisted universally, 
it is evident, as we have already observed, that no mode of trial proceeding upon a 
different principle could well come into use. Men would not readily relinquish a 
method which g.£forded them in all cases a certain determination of the matter, for 
one which afforded them only a doubtful determination of it. They would not 
easily be disposed to remain satisfied with a decision which might be wrong, while 
they believed that they had it in their power to obtain one that could not but bo 
right. That belief, however, was so entirely founded in ignorance and superstition, 
that it of necessity decayed in the light of increasing knowledge and civilization ; 
even the results of the trials at law that wore founded on it would themselves be 
constantly raising suspicions of its fallacy. Nevertheless, there is reason to sup- 
pose that it was not any general conviction of the absurdity of the ordeal, or of the 
vanity of the imagination on which the use of it rested, that led first to its dis- 
couragement, and eventually to its entire abandonment. If such a conviction had 
been arrived at, the practice would have been given up at once, as one wholly irra- 
tional and iniquitous. But this was not the course taken. In the first instance, 
the legislature only interfered to nariow the application of the ordeal, and the 
cliurch to discountenance the frequent or indiscriminate resort to it. It is evident 
that the popular prejudice in its favour could not yet be attacked in front. Its 
folly was discerned by the ruling and more enlightened part of the community ; 
and the government and the church, cvxn if either or both may be supposed to 
have had an interest in keeping it up as a convenient instrument of control, must 
have perceived that it was one which could not be much longer left in their hands; 
but they did not, for all that, announce that the supposed judgment of Heaven 
was really nothing of the kind. If they had, they would have oftended what was 
yet the general sentiment, and their announeement would probably have been re- 
ceived Avith incredulity and scorn. Besides, there would be a natural reluctance on 
the part of those by whom the ordeal had been hitherto sanctioned and upheld to 
make a frank acknowledgement that it was all a solemn mockery. They therefore 
took another course. The clergy began to preach against the ordeal, not as being 
absurd, but as being impious ; they did not deny its efficiency, as an appeal to 
Heaven, but they endeavoured to show that it was an appeal which, in ordinary 
circumstances,- at least, it Avas sinful in human beings to make. They may possibly 
also have sometimes insinuated that one of the consequences of its abuse would be 
its frequent failure ; — that the Deity would not consent to favour with a true de- 
cision of their »ause the parties wlio thus improperly clilled upon him. Be this as 
it may, it was only after a long course of i)artial opposition to the ordeal that the 
church ventured finally and distinctly to prohibit its use. It did do this at last, 
hoAvcver, by the eighteenth canon of the Fourth C' uncil of Latcran, published in 
November, 1215. 

MeaiiAvliile, the ordeal had been gradually faljjng more and more into disuse 
under the operation of various ^causes. The discouragement of it by the church, 
and the diftusion of the feeling upon Avhich that discouragement Avas professedly 
groiiiu}ed,»Avould, no doubt, have a powerful effect in indisposing the public mind 
towards such a mode of trial exccipt in very extraordinary circumstances. Then, 
the conviction of its inherent absurdity, and utter un suitableness in any circum- 
stances, was of course growing and extending itself. Besides, it was not necessary 
in order to be opposed altogether to the ordeal as a mode of trying causes, that a 
person should be a disbeliever in the as.sumcd principle of that kind of trial. That 
principle Awas, that the Deity, if fairly appealed to, Avould work a miracle in vindi- 
cation of the innocent party — would i)rovent the boiling water from scalding him, 
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01’ the re^-hot iron from burning him. This might bo granted ; and still the ordeal 
might be objected to on the ground that there was, and could be, no security for 
its being in any case a fair submission of the matter to the arbitration of Heaven. 
It might be alleged that, from the way in which the matter was managed, the re- 
sult was wholly in the hands of the functionaries who superint endued the process. 
The historian Eadmer relates, as an instance of the daring impiety of William 
Eufus, that upon one occasion, when about fifty Englishmen, of good quality and 
fortune, whom he had caused to be tried for killing his *deer, by the ordeal of hot 
iron, had all come off unburnt, and were consequently acquitted, that king de- 
clared he would have them tried again by another mode, and not by this pretended 
judgment of God, which was made favourable or unfavourable at any man’s plea- 
sure. Yet Rufus hero did not dispute the efficacy of the ordeal if it had been fairly 
managed ; he did not deny that Heaven, if appealed to, would pronounce a just 
decision, and would even, if necessary, work a miracle for that purpose ; he only 
denied that the professed appeal to Heaven .was really made. And this was a 
suspicion that was, no doubt, very generally entertained. 

The gradual extinction, hqprever, of the practice of trying causes by appeal to 
the judgment of Heaven, was mainly brought about by the natural dcvc]oj)n'jcnt 
of the principle of that mode of trial itself. And this is the most curious point in 
the inquiry, and that which is most deserving of attention. The manner in which 
what wo should now call evidence originally obtained admission in trials at law was 
by its assuming the fonn of an appeal to Heaven ; that is to say, it obtained ad- 
mission on the only principle then recognised, — the principle of the ordeal. In a 
criminal case, instead of the ordeal of water or iron being at once resorted to, an 
attempt was made to avoid that expedient, and to decide tlic case by a contest of 
oaths between the authors of the charge on the one hand, and the accused party 
and his friends on the other ; it was only in the event of the charge not being 
established by this preliminary process that the trial was carried farther. But the 
I)ersons who thus swore were not at first witnesses at all : they did not pro- 
fess to testify to the facts at issue upon their own knowledge ; all that they de- 
clared was, those on the one side their belief in the guilt, those on the other their 
belief in the innocence of the accused. Nor was their testimony considered and 
weighed by any act of the judgment ; their testimony, properly speaking, was not 
estimated at all, but they themselves were counted and valued, each man according 
to his were,” or the legal worth at which he Avas rated according to his rank v) 
society. . This, therefore, was not the healing of evidence in any sense ; it v'as 
merely another mode of appealing to Heaven, aa hich it was supposed ^rould no more 
suffer the guilty party to come off victor in this contest of oaths than it would fail 
to vindicate the innocent in the ordeal of fire or Avater. Nevertheless, this mode of 
compurgation, as it was called, could scarcely fail to lead, in course of time, to a 
further innovation. The person pledging his faith in favour of the one side or the 
othe , Avith an evident or underst jod knowledge of the facts bearing on the ques- 
tion at issue, would ineAutably make a stronger impression upon the court than the 
person manifestly destitute of such knowledge who presented himself to make a 
similar or an opposite deposition ; this would happen even while the Ivstte” a’iid 
practice of the law made no distinction or. that ground between the two deponents. 
The bringing forward of persons to make their depositions who were not acquainted 
with the facts of the casc^ would, in this way, become disreputable, and gradually 
fall into disuse, till at length the deponents on both sides, though still only called 
upon to make oath to their belief in the statement of the one party or of the other, 
would be almost always understood to speak not merely from partiality to the 
party whom their declarations were to benefit, or from a general confidence in his 
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credibility, but from their own knowledge of the disputed facts. In tmth, a person 
ignorant of the facts would, it may fairly be presumed, scarcely dare now to pre- 
sent himself to make oath in opposition to one to whom the facts were well known. 
Here, then, wo have the deponents on both sides already turned into witnesses even 
before the law, yet demands their testimony. But, this point arrived at, it is im- 
possible that the next step should bo long delayed. The witnesses, that is the 
persons having a knowledge of the facts, being thus brought before the court, would 
naturally be led by degrees to extend their depositions beyond a mere general de- 
claration in support of either party ; they would proceed to state the grounds of 
the belief which they made oath that they enteitaincd ; in other words, they would 
state the facts which they knew in relation to the cause, — they would give their 
testimony as well as their depositions. Evidence having thus once obtained admis- 
sion, however irregularly, and with however little legal efficacy in the first instance, 
would speedily come to be received as of weight in the decision of the cause, and 
would then be demanded as iudispcv^isable. But this change would render necessary 
other imi)ortant changes. 

So long as causes were tried on the principle of upbmitting the matter in dis- 
pute, in .some form or other, to the arbitration of Heaven, no functionaries that 
could properly be called judges wore required in the courts of law. There might 
bo a person to preside, and to declare or make publicly known the result of the 
process which had been gone through ; but no exercise of the judgment was de- 
manded either here or in any other part of the proceedings. The whole aftair, as 
already observed, was of the nature of a chemical experiment, or an arithmetical 
calculation ; it was conducted according to certain fixed rules, or might bo said to 
carry on itself ; and the ascertainment of the result was merely a matter of obser- 
vation, and of observation of the easiest kind. Under this state of things, there- 
fore, all kinds of causes were tried at popular meetings, — at the wittenagemote, 
and the shiremote, and the other assemblies of the same kind ; and the judgment 
passed in each case might as truly be said to be that of the attending crowd as that 
of the members of the court. It was really the judgment neither of the one nor of 
the other, nor was it so considered ; it was called not the judgment of man at 
all, but the judgment of God. But as soon as the principle of the appeal to Heaven 
was departed from, by the admission of evidence, the whole system of the adminis- 
tration of the law necessarily assumed a new form. The exercise of judgment by 
l^ho court now became indispensable. It is probable, however, that in the gradual 
progress of the change, this consequence was not for some time very clearly per- 
ceived, and tlfiit it came upon the country and the government before the requi- 
site preparations were made for it. Hence, as occasions arose, expedients of various 
kinds would be at first resorted to with the view of making the old machinery still 
answer. It would soon bo found, for instance, thr ^ the hearing ©f evidence, unlike 
the ordeal and the trial by conipurgatiou, produced dilFercnces of opinion among 
the persons present ; and it would also become abundantly apparent that a large 
multitude of persons did not f&rrn the most convenient tribunal for Aveighing and 
coming to a decision upon the statements of conflicting witnesses. In those cir- 
cuiiist^necs we might, on the first view of the matter, suppose the most natural 
course would he to appoint a small ‘committee of the court to examine the witnesses 
and come to a judgment upon the cause. But this is to assume that the proper 
distinction between the provinces of the court and of the witnesses was already 
much more distinctly perceived than it could as yet be, when things were only be- 
ginning to emerge out of that state in which the court had really never taken any 
part in the trial of tho cause at all. The witnesses, or the persona who came to 
give evidence, and not the court, would at this time in fact bo most naturally looked 
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upon»as the real triers of the cause. A committee of the witnesses, therefore, 
rather than a committee of the court, would be the select body appointed for its 
consideration and settlement in the earliest attempts to escape from the confusion 
and perplexity of conflicting evidence. Those of the witnesses who Averc conceived 
to bo the persons of greatest probity, or to be those best acquainted with the facts, 
would bo chosen out from among the rest, and left to agree among themselves as 
to how the truth stood, — in other words, to try the cause. The persons thus set 
apart would probably be called upon to make their depositions with more form and 
solemnity than ordinary witnesses ; for instance, although the ordinary witness 
might bo heard merely upon liis declaration, the selected witness would be required 
to give liis evidence upon oath. Finally, it would very soon become the custom 
Tor the selected witnesses, or triers, to be always of the same number ; such a mlo 
would be properly held to conduce to fairness of procedure ; and besides, tho 
popular feeling has always attached a certain virtue or importance to particular 
numbers. 

In the above deduction we have in fact wlttit appears to be tho history of tho 
origin in this country of trial by jury, in as far as it can bo collected from the 
scanty notices that remain to us of changes which, however important they were 
destined to bo in their ultimate results, were scarcely deemed worthy of being re- 
corded by any contemporary chronicler, and the c>nly memory of which that has 
come down to us has been iiroscrvcd more by accident than by design. Wc know 
that, even in the Saxon times, it was occasionally the practice to select for the deci- 
sion of a civil suit certain of tho most reputable of the persons who professed to 
be acquainted with the facts in disjiiitc, tho parties agreeing together in their nomi- 
nation, and consenting to abide by their decision or verdict. In tho Norman times 
this became a more usual mode of trying causes, and it was now consequently sub- 
jected to more strict regulation. Nothing is bettor established than that the ori- 
giiijil jury, or body of sworn triers, were really the witnesses in tho case, and that 
their verdict Avas their deliverance upon it from their own knowledge of tho facts. 
At first this mode of -trial appears to have been only occasionally and sparingly re- 
sorted to. Two instances are recorded in tho reign of the Conqueror, one in a suit 
between tho crown and Cimdulphus, Bishop of Bochester, in 1078, the other in a 
suit respecting certain lauds claimed for tho bishopric of Ely in 1080. In tho sub- 
sequent reigns the instances arc more frequent. Sir F. ralgravc is of opinion that 
in criminal cases the jury was unknown in this country until enacted by the Con- 
queror. AVilliam, in a charter by which he i^rofessed to restore tho laws of the 
Confessor, with certain additions, directed that, in the particular case of a charge 
made by an Englishman against a Norman, or by a Norman ugainsl an Englishman, 
the guilt or imioceucc of the accused should be determined by a tribunal of sAvorn 
witnesses, “ according to the law of Normandy.” The first regulation, however, 
Avhich (’stablished the jury as a general mode of trial appears to have been one of 
the laAAs, or “assizes,” as they were called, enacted by Henry II. at Clarendon, 
about 1170. By this law, to quote the account of Sir F. Palgrave, “ the justices, 
who represented tho king’s person, were to make inquiry by the oaths of twelve 
knights, or other lawful men, of each hundred, together with the four men from each 
township, of all murders, robberies, and thefts^ and of all Avho hod harboured such 
ofFendera since the king’s accession to tho throne.” Another enactment of the same 
assizes abolished the trial liy compurgation in criminal cases, except in certain 
boroughs. Tho verdict of the inquast, however, was not yet made final. The 
person charged by the twelve knights was still allowed to clear himself, if he could, 
by the ordeal of fire or water. Other laws of the same king, some of which, how- 
ever, are only imnerfectly preserved, appear to have established the inquest or 
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cognition” by tlic twelve lawful men as the regular mode 
of civil suits. 


[g. l. craik. 
of trial in varions^kinds 


If the trial by battle was at all known in Saxon times, the earliest record of it in 
England is subsequent to the Conquest. The duel (or erncstc, as its Saxon name 
appears to have been) would seem to be a still laidcr mode of trial than any of 
those methods *chat were more peculiarly called the ordeal, as allowing, which they 
(lid not, mere physical force to be the main arbitrator of the dispute, and being 
therefore almost identical in principle with the mode of deciding quarrels which is 
IHOpcr to a state of nature. It is, probably, indeed, of greater antiquity than the 
ordeal ; yet it was neither supplanted by the ordeal, nor when that mode of trial 
w'as abolished did the duel even share its fate. It continued in common use for 


ages afterwards. The duel was undoubtedly looked upon as being, not less than 
the ordeal, an appeal to the judgment of God, and it was in virtue of this character 
that it retained its place as one of the allowed modes of trial in association with the 
ordeal. If it had been deemed to be a mere contest of physical strength, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive that it ever shoukrhave been adopted as a mode of legal trial at 
all, and it certainly could not have kept its ground as such after the more refined 
principle of the ordeal came to be recognised. The belief was that Heaven wouUl 
by no means allow the issue of the appeal to depend upon the thews and sincAvs 
of the two combatants, but would defend the right, if necessary by enabling the 
Aveaker man to overcome the stronger, — that is to say, by working a miracle, just as 
in the case of the ordeal. The duel and the ordeal therefore stood in the popular 
imagination upon the same iirinciple. Why, then, when the ordeal was prohibited, 
Avas not the duel abolished along Avith it ? To be enabled to answer this question 
Ave must recollect that the prohibition of the ordeal was by no means distinctly 
placed by the church upon the ground of the inherent absurdity of such a mode of 
trial, — of the fallacy of the notion that the special interference of TIcaA^en Avas to 
be so secured. The practice was discouraged, and at last formally condemned as 
unlawful, on other grounds altogether, as has been shoAvn above. It avus denounced 
as impious rather than as fallacious or absurd. If it Avas admitted to be in any 
sense fallacious, it Avas merely in so far as the supposed appeal to Heaven might by 
dishonest management be rendered only apparent instead of real. The generally 
received opinion that the direct judgment of God in a cause might be obtained by 
being properly sought for was left unassailcd. All that was affirmed was, that tlic 
ordeal of fire or of water, was not a proper mode of seeking for such judgment. 
Thu condemnation of these modes, therefore, did not necessarily touch the trial by 
combat. It lay jLinder none of the objections on accounit of which they were con- 
demned. It did not easily admit of collusion or any other species of unfair manage- 
ment. It was from its nature not likely to be resorted to upon trivial occasions, 
or to bo taken advantage of in any circumstances as n. mere form, but was always 
of necessity a solemn encounter, in which^ueithcr party could engage without peril 
of his life. Add to all this the accordance of the trial by combat with the martial 
spirit of the times, Avhen prowess, in arms was looked upon as alciost the chief of 
human virtues ; and we shall be at no loss to understand the favour, or at least 
the tqleration, which was shown to this mode of trial when the not more barbarous 
or moreMnjust custom of the orde£^ was banished from the judicial practice of 
Christendom. Yet even within the period now under consideration an important 
step was taken towards the extinction of the appeal of battle in ciAul suits by a law 
of Henry II., which gave to both the tenant and defendant in a writ of right the 
alternative of having the case tried by what was called the grand assize, which was 
in tact merely a jury composed of four knights returned by the sheriff, and of 
twelve other persons named by them. The introduction of the grand assize is as- 
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crib#d to the advico of Glanvillo, who has iu his book given a very particular de- 
scription of it, and expatiated upon its great importance as an improvement of 
the law. 

It is obvious that the entirely new form and character assumed by judicial pro- 
ceedings, after the commencement of the practice of trying and deciding causes by 
evidence, would render the old machinery for the administration ^of the law alto- 
gether unserviceable. An exercise of the judgment was now called for on the part 
of the court, instead of merely an exercise of the fiiciilty of observation. Judges 
were therefore of necessity appointed in all the courts*. It is probable that this 
innovation was partially introdTiced in the Saxon times ; but it was not generally 
established till after the conquest. The general character of the Norman domina- 
tion, under which all authority was held to proceed and to derive its being from the 
crown, was especially favourable to the completion of the new system. It appears 
to have been as early as 1118, in the reign of Henry I., that justices itinerant, or 
justices in Eyre, as they were called, were first appointed to go on circuits through 
the kingdom for the holding of all pleas both civil and criminal. They were not 
however made a regular part of the judicature of the kingdom till 1170, the twenty- 
second year of the reign of Henry II. 

72.~1)EATH OF HENRY IF. Thierry. 

[In 1183 another outbreak of the fierce and turbulent spirit of the princes led 
the way to a new succession of family wars. This time Richard took u}) arms 
against Henry and Geoffrey, because his father called upon him to do homage to 
Henry for Aquitaine. A reconcilement between the brothers, effected by their 
father’s interference, only suspended hostilities for a few months ; the old king and 
his son Richard were then compelled to take the field against the other two. After 
deserting his father and his youngest brother alternately about half a dozen times, 
Prince Henry was suddenly taken ill, and died at Chclteau-Martcl, 11th June, 1183, 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age. Geoffrey still held out, supported by the 
chief nobility of Aquitaine, whore there was a strong feeling of the people against 
the English king for his 1 reatinent of their hereditary chicftaiiiess Eleanor ; but he too 
ill a short time made his submission and implored his father’s pardon. A solemn 
family reconciliation then took place, at which even Eleanor was released from her 
prison and allowed to be present. But it did not last for more than a few months; 
Geoffrey then, in consequence of his father refusing to surrender to him the^carl- 
dom of Anjou, fled to th># court of Franco, where Philip II. was now king, and pre- 
pared for a new war ; but before he could carry his design int(/ execution be was, 
in August, 1 186, thnnvn from his horse at a tournament, and so severely injured 
that ho died in a few days after. No sooner was Geoflrey thus rcmovc'd than his 
brother Richard hastened to the French court to take his place ; but after unsuc- 
ce.ssfully attempting to excitc^a new revolt in Aquitaine, he was compelled to throw 
himself upon lift father’s clemency. A project of a new crusade, at the call of pojic 
Clement III., in the beginning of 1188, for a moment united Henry and Philip ; 
the impetuous Richard actually took the cross, carried away by the feeling which 
thrilled all Europe on the arrival of the news of the capture of Jerusaljtn,by*SaIadiii 
in the preceding September ; but before the end of the same year the unhappy 
father saw his son ag^ain bearing arms against him in alliance with the French king. 
The pretext on the part of Philip and of Richard for this new war, was Hem-y’s 
refusal to deliver up the princess Alice, the sister of the former, and the affianced 
bride of the latter, whose person as well as part of her dowry he had for many 
years had in his possession. Richard pretended to believe that hirf father wished 
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to marry the princess himself, and even asserted or insinuated that her honour had 
already fallen a sacrifice to Henry’s passion ; it appears to be certain howc^^cr that 
her restitution was only made a demand of the two confederates for popular effect, 
and was a very small part of their real object. Ricliard, having first done homage 
to Philip for all his father’s continental possessions, immediately proceeded to 
wrest them from the old man by the sword. Henry’s spirit seems now to have 
given way at last, and the resistance ho offered to his son was feeble and ineffective.] 

Without means of defence, and without authority, enfeebled in mind and body, he 
determined to solicit peace, offering to submit to any conditions which might be 
imposed. The conference of the two kings, (for it api)ears that Eichard took no 
part in it, but awaited at a distance the issue of the negociations), was held in a 
plain between Tours and Azay-sur-Cher. Philip’s demands were, that the king of 
England should expressly acknowledge himself his liegc-man, and place himself at 
his mercy. That Alice should be given into the charge of five peiscns whomKichard 
should choose to guard her until his t’eturn from the crusade, to which he was to 
go with the king of France at mid-lent ; that the king of England should renounce 
all right of sovereignty over the towns of Perry, wliich formerly belonged to the 
JJukes of Aquitaine, and that he should pay to the king of France twenty tlioiisand 
marks of silver for the restitution of the conquered provinces ; that all those who 
had joined the son’s party should remain vassals of the son and not of the father, unless 
they should choose of their own free will to return to the latter : finally, that tlio 
king should receive his son Richard into his grace by the kiss of peace, and abjure 
sincerely and from the bottom of his hcail all rancour and animosity against linn. 

The ohl king had neither the means nor the hope of obtaining more favourable 
conditions ; ho therefore armed himself with patience as well as he was able, and 
conversed with king Philip, listening to his words with an air of docility, like one 
who receives law from another. They were both on horseback in the open field ; 
and whilst they were conversing mouth to mouth, says a contemporary, it suddenly 
tluiiidered, although the sky was cloudless, and the lightning fell between them, 
without doing them any harm. They separated immediately, both extremely 
alarmed ; after a short interval, they again approached each other ; but a second 
peal of thunder, louder than the first, was heard almost at the same instant. The 
king of England, whom the sad necessity to which he was reduced, his grief, and 
the weak state of his health rendered more susceptible of alarm, probably fancying 
f»om^ connection between this accident of nature and his own fate, was so agitated 
by it, that ho let go his horse’s reins, and tottered so in Ips saddle, that he would 
liave fallen to the 'ground had ho not been supported by those around him. The 
conference was broken up ; and as Henry II. contmued too ill to be present at a 
second interview, the conditions of peace, drawn up in writing, were carried to his 
quarters, that he might formally ratify then^ 

Ho was lying on a bed when he received the men sent to him by the King of 
France, and they read him the tre^^ty of peace, article# by article,. "J^hen they came 
to that which mentioned persons engaged secretly or openly on Richard’s side, the 
king asked their names, that ho might know how many there wore whose hoiiiago 
he was '^fov.ee^i to renounce, Tho first they named co him was John, his youngest 
son ; on hearing this name, seized by*an almost convulsive movement, he raised 
himself on his seat, and throwing around him a piercing and woc-struck glance, 
said, ** Can it bo true, that John my heart’s darling, my favoulitc son, him whom I 
have loved above all tho others, and for whose sake I have brought upon myself 
all these miseries, has also deserted me?” They replied that thus it was; that 
nothing could be more true. “ Well,” said he, falling back on his bod, and turning 
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his Tacc to tho wall, “ henceforward let things take their own course, I have no 
more care for myself or for tho world.” Some moments after, Richard aijproacUed 
tho bed, and asked his father for the kiss of peace, in execution of the treaty. The 
king gave it him with an air of apparent calmness ; but as Richard was going away, 
he heard his father murmur in a low voice : If God would only grant that I might 
not die before avenging myself on thee !” On his arrival at the^Frcnch camp, tho 
count of Poictiers repeated these words to Philip and his courtiers, who raised 
shouts of laughter, and made many jokes on the good peace that had just been 
concluded between the father and son. 

Tho King of England, finding his illness increase, had himself conveyed to 
Chinon, where, in a few days, ho fell into a state bordering on death. Jn Ins lii.^t 
moments, he was heard to utter broken exclamations in allusion to his misfortunes, 
and the conduct of his sons. “ Shame,” he cried, “ shame on a vanquished king ! 
Cursed be the day I was born, and cursed of God be the sons I leave behind me.” 
The bishops and churchmen who surrounded him, used all their efforts to make 
him retract this malediction against his clSildieii ; but he persisted in it till his 
latest breath. 

After his death, his corpse was treated by his servants, in the same manner as 
that of AVilliam the Conqueror had been ; they all abandoned it, after having 
sii’ippcd it of its clothing, and carried off everything of value in tho room Piicl m 
the house. King ITcnry had wished to bo interred at Fontcvrault, a cclcbi-atcd 
nunnci y, some leagues south of Chinon ; it was with difficulty that men were found 
to wrap the body in a shroud, and a carriage and horses to remove it. Tho corpse 
was alrca<ly deposited in the great church of the abbey, awaiting the day of burial, 
when count Richard was apprised by public mmour of his father’s death ; lie went 
to the church, and found the king lying in a coffin, with his face uncovered, and 
still showing by the contraction of the features, traces of violent agony. Tins sight 
caused the count of Poictiers an involuntary shuddering. lie knelt down, and 
prayed before the altar, but rose in a few moments, after the interval of a pater- 
noKter, say tho historians of that time, and went out, not to return. Contempora- 
7 'ies declare that from the moment Richard entered the church, till he left it, 
sti'eanis of blood flowed incessantly from both nostrils of tho deceased. The next 
clay the ceremony of sepulture took place ; it was wished to decorate the corpse 
with some of the emblems of royalty ; but the keepers of the treasury at Chinon 
refused, and, after much entreaty, sent only an old sceptre, and a ring of little 
value. For want of a crown a sort of diadem formed of the gold embroidery of a 
woman’s garment was placed on the king's head, and in this strange tawdry attire, 
Llcniy, son of Geoffrey Plaiitagenet, King of England, duke of Vormandy, Aquitaine, 
and Brittany, count of Anjou and Maine, lord of Tours and Amboise, descended to 
Ills List abode. 

A contemporary writer thinks he sees in tho misfortunes of Henry II. a sign of 
the Divine vengeance upon ^he Normans, tho tyrants of Conquered England. 11c 
cM.nqiares thiifmisorablo death to those of William tho Conqueror, of Henry ll.’s 
brothers, and of his two eldest sons, who all perished by a violent death in tiie 
flower of their age. “ This,” he says, " was the punishment of their illegitimate 
reign.” But, without agreeing with this ^superstitious opinion, it at" any rate 
certain, as far as concerns Henry II., that his miseries were the direct conse<jucnce 
of that fortune whiyh had united tho southern provinces of Gaul under Jiis domiinon. 
Ho had rejoiced over this increase of i)ower as an increase of good fortune ; lie had 
given his sons the countries of others as their appanages, glorying to see his family 
reign over several nations of different race and mamiers, and to unite under tho 
same political yoke those whom nature had divided. But nature^ did not lose her 
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rights, and, on the first movement made by the pcoi^lc to recover their independence, 
division entered the family of the foreign king, who saw his children made instru- 
ments in the hands of his own subjects to be employed against himself, and who, 
troubled to his latest hour by domestic war, c.\perienced, in dying, the most bitter 
sentiment that any man can carry to the tomb, that of dying by a parricide. 


73.— CHARACTER OF HENRY 11. 
From the “ Quarterly Review." 


PETim OF Bloisj. 


* You are aware that his complexion and hair were a little red, but the approach 
of old age has altered this somewhat, and the hair is turning grey. He is of 
middle size, such that among short men he seems tall, and even among tall ones 
not the least in stature. Ilis head is sjihcrical, as if it were the seat of great 
^visdom, and the special sanctuary of deej) schemes. In size it is such as to corres- 
jDond well with the neck and whole body. His eyes arc round, and while he is 
calm, dove-like and quiet ; but when he is angry, they flash fire, and are like light- 
ning. His hair is not grown scant, but he keeps it well cut. His face is lion-like, 
and almost square. His nose projects in a degree proportionate to the symmetry 
of his whole body. His feet are arched ; his shins like a horse’s ; his broad chest 
and brawny arms proclaim him to be strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, 
however, part of the nail grows into the flesh, and increases enormously, to the in- 
jury of the whole foot. His hands by their coarseness show the man’s careless- 
ness ; he wholly neglects all attention to them, and never puts a glove on, except 
ho is hawking. He every day attends mass, councils, and other public business, 
and stands on his feet from morning till night. Though his shins arc terribly 
wounded and discoloured by constant kicks from horses, he never sits down except 
on horseback, or when he is eating. In one day, if need requires, he will perform 
four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and unexpected movements 
often defeats his enemies’ plans. He uses straight boots, a plain hat, and a tight 
dress. He is very fond of field-sports, and if he is not fighting, amuses himself 
with hawking and hunting. He would have grown enormously fat, if he did not 
tame this tendency to belly by fasting and exercise. In mounting a horso and 
riding he presci-ves all the lightness of youth, and tii’cs out the strongest men by 
his excursions almost every day. For he does not, like other kings, lie idle in his 
palace, but goes through his provinces examining into every one’s conduct, and iiar- 
ticularly that of the persons whom he has appointed judges of others. No one is 
shrewder in council, readier in speaking, more self-poss ssed in danger, more care- 
ful in prosperity, more firm in adversity. If he once forms an attachment to a 
man he seldom gives him up ; if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, he 
seldom admits him afterwards to ^y familiarity. He has for evd*r in his hands 
bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except he is at council or at his books ; 
for as often as ho can get breathing time from his caves and anxieties he occupies 
himself with- iJHvate reading, or, suiTOiiijded by a knot of clergymen, he endeavours 
to solve some hard question. Your king knows literature well, but ours is much 
more deeply versed in it. I have had opportunities of measuring the attainments 
of each in literature ; for you know that the king of Sicily was*" my pupil for two 
years. Ho had learnt the rudiments of literature and versification, and by my in- 
dustry and anxiety reached afterwards to fuller knowledge. As soon, however, as 
I left Sicily, he threw away his books, and gavo himself up to the usual idleness of 
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palaces.. But in the case of the king of England, the constant conversation of 
learned men, and the discussion of questions, makes his court a daily school. No 
one can be more dignified in speaking, more cautious at table, more moderate in 
drinking, more splendid in gifts, more generous in alms. He is pacific in heart, 
victorious in war, but glorious in peace, which he desires for his people as the most 
precious of earthly gifts. It is with a view to this that ho rcceifes, collects, and 
dispenses such an immensity of money. He is equally skilful and liberal in erect- 
ing walls, towers, fortifications, moats, and places of enclosure for fish and birds. 
His father was a very powerful and noble count, and did much to extend his terri- 
tory, but he has gone far beyond his father, and has added the dukedoms of Nor- 
mandy, of Aquitaine, and Brittany, the kingdoms of England, Scotland, [?] Ireland, 
and Wales, so as to increase, beyond all comparison, the titles of his father’s splen- 
dour. No one is more gentle to the distressed, more affable to the poor, more 
overbearing to the proud. It has always, indeed, been his study, by a certain car- 
riage of himself like a deity, to put down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, 
and to repress the swellings of prido by continual and deadly persecution. Al- 
though, by the customs of the kingdom, ho has the chief and most influential part 
in elections [of bishops?], his hands have always been pure from anything like 
venality. But these and other excellent gifts of mind and body with which nature 
has enriched him, I can but briefly touch. I profess my own incompetence to 
describe them ; — and believe that Cicero or Virgil would labour in vain.’ 

In a letter to a certain archdeacon or dean (Roger) who had business with the 
king, Peter of Blois mentions that ho had lately occasion to go to his majesty on 
matters respecting the church of Canterbury, and that ho entered the presence with 
cheerfulness, in his usual way ; but, says he, 

‘ Reading and understanding in his face the disturbance of his spirit, I imme- 
diately suppressed what I was about to say, and held my tongue, for I was afraid 
that if I .spoke I should give further occasion to the irritation which his face, the 
faithful index of his mind, betrayed. I deferred my business, therefore, till a 
luckier hour and screncr countenance should favour my wishes. To .speak to an 
angry prince on business seems to me throwing out your fishing nets in a storm. 
He who docs so, and will not wait till the gale is over, destroys himself and his 
nets. I know you are sent with a very harsh message to the king, and you must, 
tlierefore, be the more careful. Things which are in themselves pleasant, very often 
give offence, if related without consideration ; while an unpleasant message may be 
,so managed as to give pleasure. Pray take care not to approach the king about 
your affair till you are advised by me, or by some one else who knows him, to go 
into the presence ; for he is a lamb when in good humour, but he is a lion, or wor.se 
than a lion, when seriously angry. It is no joke to incur the indignation of one in 
whoso hands are ^lonour and d’egrace.* 

‘ I often wonder how one who has been used to the service of scholarship and the 
camps of learning can endure the annoyances of a court life. Amon^J courtiers 
there is no ordei', no plan, no moderation, either in food, in horse exercises, or in 
watchings. A j^riest or a soldier attached to the court has bread put before liim 
which is not kneaded, not leavened, made of the dregs of beer ; bread like lead, 
full of bran, and unbaked ; wine, spoilt cither by being sour, or mouldy — thick, 
greasy, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. I have sometimes seen jvino so full ot 
dregs put before noblemen, that they were compelled rather to filter than drink it. 
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with their eyes shut and their teeth closed, with loathing and reaching. The^beer 
at court is horrid to taste and filthy to look at. On account of the great demand, 
meat, whether sweet or not, is sold alike ; the fish is four days old ; yet its stink- 
ing does not lessen its price. The servants care nothing whatever whether the 
unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes sent up to their 
master’s tables. ‘ Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) with carrion, and the 
guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who die in the course of nature. 
Indeed, many more deaths would ensuo from this putrid food were it not that the 
famishing greediness of the stomach, (which, like a whirlpool, will suck in any 
thing,) by the help of powerful exercise, gets rid of everything. But if the cour- 
tiers cannot have exercise (wliich is the case if the court stays for a time in a town), 
some of them always stay behind at the point of death. 

To say nothing of other matters, T cannot endure the annoyances of the Mar- 
shals. They are most wily flatterers, infamous slanderers, shameful swindlers, 
most importunate till they get something from you, and most ungrati-ful when they 
have ; nay, open enemies, unless your hand is continually in your pocket. I have 
seen very many who have been most generous to them ; and yet, when, after the 
fatigue of a long journey, these persons had got a lodging, when their meat was 
half dressed, or wlicn they were actually at table, nay, sometimes, when they were 
asleep on their rugs, the marshals would come in with insolence and abuse, cut 
their horses’ halters, tumble their baggage out of doors, without any distinction, 
and (with great loss to the ownciv*^) turn them out of their lodgings shamefully ; 
and thus, when they had lost everything which they had brought for their comfort, 
at night they could not, though rich, find a place to hide their heads in. 

‘This, too, must be added to the miseries of court. If the king announces his 
intention of moving three days hence, and particularly if the royal pleasuro has 
been announced by the lioralds, you may be cpiite sure that the king will start by 
daybreak, and put everybody’s plans to the rout by liis unexjiected dispatch, Thus 
it frequently hai3pcus that persons who have been let blood, or have taken physic, 
follow the king without regal’d to themselves, place their existence at the hazard of 
a die, and, for fear of losing what they neither do nor ever will possess, are not 
afraid of losing their own lives. You may see men running about like madmen, 
sumpter-horses pressing on sumpter-horses, and carriages jostling against carriages ; 
all, in short, in utter confusion. So that, from the thorough disturbance and 
misery, one might get a good description of the look of hell. But if his majesty 
has^ given notice beforehand that he will move to such a place very early the next 
day, his plan wiU certainly bo changed, and you may therefore be sure ^ that ho 
will sleep till mid-day. You will see the sumpte r-horses waiting with their bur- 
dens on, the carriages all quiet, the pioneers asleep, the court purveyors in a worry, 
and all muttering to one another ; then they run to vhc prostitutes and the court 
shopkeepers to impiire of them whether the prince will go, for this class of court 
followers very often know the secrets of the palace 4 ) The king’s court, indeed, is 
regularly followed by stage-players, washerwomen, dice-players, confectioners, 
tavern-keepers, bufibons, barbers, pick-pockets — in short, the whole race of this 
kind. • I often known that, when the king wif3 asleep, and every thing in deep 
silence, a*mes3ago camo from the rayal quarters, (not omnipotent, perhaps, but 
still awaking all,) and told us the city or town to which we were to go. After we 
bad been worn out with expectation, it was some comfort at fill events that we were 
to bo fixed where we miglit hope to find plenty of lodgings and. provisions. There 
was then such a hurried and confused rush of horse and foot immediately, that 
you would thjnk all hell had broken loose. However, when the pioneers had quite 
or nearly finished their day’s journey, the king would change his mind, and go to 
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som^ otjier place, where, perhaps, he had the only house, and a plenty of provisions, 
none of which were given to any one else. And, if I dare say so, I really think 
that his pleasure was increased by our annoyance. AVe had to travel three or four 
miles through unknown woods, and often in the dark, and thought ourselves too 
hapi)y if at length wc eould find a dirty and miserable hut. There was often a 
violent quarrel among the courtiers about the cottages, and they would fight with 
swords about a place for which pigs would have been ashamed to quarrel. Ilow 
things were with mo and my attendants on such nights, you will have no doubt. 
My people and I were separated, and it would bo three days before I could collect 
them again 

‘ Oh ! God, who art King of kings, and Lord of lords, to be feared by earthly 
kings, in whose hands the hearts of kings are, and who turnest them as thou wilt, 
turn the heart of this king from these pestilent customs ! Make him know that 
he is a man, and let him have and practise the grace of royal bounty and kindness 
to those who are compelled to follow him, not .from ambition but necessity ! Free 
rue, I beseech thee, from the necessity of returning to the odious and troublesome 
court, which lies in the shadow of death, and whore order and peace are unknown ! 
— But to return to the court officers. By exceeding complaisance you may some- 
times keep in favour with the outer porters for two days, but this will not last to 
a third, unless you buy it with continued gifts and flattery. They will tell the most 
unblushing falsehoods, and say that the king is ill, or asleep, or at council. And 
if you arc au honest and religious man, but have given them nothing the day before, 
they will keep you an uni’casonahle time standing in the rain and mire ; and to 
annoy you the more, and move your bile, they will allow a set of hairdressers and 
thieves to go in at the first word ! As to the doorkeepers of the presence, may 
the most high confound them ! For they arc not afraid to put every good man to 
the blush, and cover him with confusion. Have you got by the terrible porters 
without? Tt is of no avail unless you have bribed the doorkeeper ! “Si luhil 
iittuleris, ibis, Homere, foras ” After the first (Jcrbcnis, there is anothcu' w’or.so 
than Ccrb(‘rus, more tenable than Bnareus, more wicked than Pygmalion, and 
more cruel than the Atinotaur Tf you were in the gi’catest danger of losing your 
life, or your fortuiH', to the king you oannot go ; nay, it often ha])pens, to make 
things ton thousand times worse, “rnmpantur ut ilia Codro,” that wliilo you are 
kept out, these wretches let your enemy in. Oh ! Lord Jesus Christ, if this is the 
way of living, if this is the life of the court, may 1 never go back to it again ! J[ 
cannot attempt to reckon the grievous loss of time which I have already sustained 
in years of trifling about the'eourt.’ 


74.— CHARACTER OF THE NORMAN GOVERNMENT. 
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Unrestrained, comparatively speaking, by the aristocratic principles which in- 
fluenced other feudal countries, the administration acquired a tone of rigour and 
arbitrariness under AVilliam the Conqueror, which, though sometimc.s a 

little mitigated, did not cease during a century and a half. For the first threo 
reigns wc must have recourse to historians ; whose language, though vague, and 
perhaps exaggerated, is tqo uniform and impressivo to leave a doubt of the tyran- 
nical character of the government. The intolerable exactions of tribute, the rapmo 
of purveyance, the iniquity of royal courts, are continually in their mouths. “God 
sees the wretched people,” says the Saxon Chronicler, “ most unjustly x>pprcsscd, 
first they are despoiled of their possession.s, then butchered. This was a grievous 
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year (1124). Whoever had any property lost it by heavy taxes and unjust dec.^ecs.’* 
The same ancient Chronicle, which appears to have been continued from time to 
time in the abbey of Peterborough, frequently utters similar notes of lamentation. 

From the reign of Stephen, the miseries of which arc not to my immediate 
purpose, so far as they proceeded from anarchy and intestine war, wc are able to 
trace the character of government by existing records. These, digested by the in- 
dustrious Madox into his History of the Exchequer, give us far more insight into 
the spirit of the constitution, if we may use such a word, than all our monkish 
chroniclers. It was not a sanguinary despotism. Henry II. was a prince of re- 
markable clemency ; and none of the Conqueror’s successors were as grossly tyran- 
nical as himself. But the system of rapacious extortion from their subjects pre- 
vailed to a degree which we should rather expect to find among eastern slaves, than 
that high-spirited race of Normandy, whose renown then filled Europe and Asia. 
The right of wardship was abused by selling the heir and his land to the highest 
bidder. That of marriage was carried to a still grosser excess. The kings of 
France indeed claimed the prerogative of forbidding the marriage of their vassals’ 
daughters to such persons as they thought unfriendly or dangerous to themselves ; 
but I am not aware that they ever compelled them to marry, much less that they 
turned this attribute of sovereignty into a means of revenue. But in England, 
women, and even men, simply as tenants in chief, and not as wards, fined to the 
crown for leave to marry whom they would, or not to be cornpelled to marry any 
other. Towns not only fined for original grants of franchises, but for repeated con- 
fiiTQations. The Jews paid exorbitant sums for every common right of mankind, 
for protection, for justice. In return, they were sustained against their Christian 
debtors in demands of usury, which superstition and tyranny rendered enormous. 
Men fined for the king’s good-will ; or that he would remit his anger ; or to have 
his mediation with their adversaries. Many fines seem as it were imposed in sport, 
if we look to the cause ; though their extent, and the solemnity with which they 
were recorded, prove the humour to have been differently relished by the two 
parties. Thus the bishoi3 of Winchester paid a tun of good wine for not reminding 
the king (John) to give a girdle to the Countess of Albemarle ; and Robert do 
Faux five best palfreys, that the same king might hold his peace about Henry 
Pincl’s wife. Another paid four marks for leave to eat (pro licentid comedendi). 
But of all the abuses which deformed the Anglo-Norman government, none was so 
flagitious as the sale of judicial redress. The king, we arc often told, is the foun- 
tain of justice ; but in those ages it was one which gold alone could unseal. J\tcii 
fined to have light done them ; to sue in a certain court ; to implead a certain 
person ; to have restitution of land which they had recovered at law. From the 
sale of that justice which every citizen has a right to demand, it was an easy tran- 
sition to withhold, deny it. Fines were received for the king’s help against the 
adverse suitor ; that is, for perversion of justice, or for delay. Sometimes they 
were paid by opposite parties, ^d, of course, for^opposite ends. These were called 
counter-fines ; but the money was, sometimes, or as Lord Lyttleton thinks, in- 
variably returned to the unsuccessful suitor. 

Amoifg a people imperfectly civilized, the most outrageous injustice towards in- 
dividuals may pass without the slightest notice, while in matters affecting the 
community, the powers of government are exceedingly controlled. It becomes 
therefore an important question, what prerogative these Norman kings were used to 
exercise in raising money, and in general legislation. By the prevailing feudal customs, 
the lord was entitled to demand a pecuniary aid of his vassals in certain cases. 
These wei-e, in England, to make his eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest 
daughter and to ransom himself from captivity. Accordingly, when such circurn- 
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stances occurred, aids were levied by the crown upon its tenants, at the rate of a 
marbi or a pound for every knight’s fee. These aids, being strictly due, in tho 
prescribed cases, were taken without requiring the consent of parliament. Escuage, 
which was a commutation for the personal service of military tenants in war, 
having rather the appearance of an indulgence than an imposition, might reason- 
ably be levid by the king. It was not till the charter of John that, escuage became 
a parliamentary assessment ; tho custom of 'commuting service having then grown 
general, and the rate of commutation being variable. 

None but military tenants could be liable for escuage*; but the inferior subjects 
of the crown were oppressed by tallages. The demesne lands of the king and all 
royal towns were liable to tallage ; an imposition far more rigorous and irregular 
than those which fell upon the gentry. Tallages were continually raised upon 
different towns during all the Norman reigns, without tho consent of parliament, 
which neither represented them nor cared for their interests. The itinerant justices 
in their circuits usually set this tax. Sometimes the tallage was assessed in gross 
upon a town, and collected by tho burgesses ; ^sometimes individually at the judg- 
ment of the justices. There was an appeal from an excessive assessment to the 
barons of the Exchequer. Inferior lords might tallage their own tenants and 
demesne towns, though not, it seems, without tho king’s permission. Customs 
upon tho import and export of merchandize, of which tho presage of wine, that is, 
a right of taking two casks out of each vessel, seems the most material, were im- 
memorially exacted by the crown. There is no appearance that these originated 
with parliament. Another tax, extending to all the lands of tho kingdom, was 
Danegeld, the slnp-money of those times. This name had been originally given to 
the tax imposed under Ethel red IL, in order to raise a tribute exacted by the 
Danes. It was afterwards applied to a permanent contribution for tho public de- 
fence against the same enemies. But after the conquest this tax is said to have 
been only occasionally required ; and the latest instance on record of its payment 
is in the twentieth of Henry II. Its imposition appears to have been at the king’s 
discretion. 

The right of general legislation was undoubtedly placed in the king, conjointly 
with his great council, or, if the expression be thought more proper, with their ad- 
vice. iSo little opposition was found in these assemblies by the early Norman 
kings, that they gra^ifled their own love of pomp, as well as the pride of their 
barons, by consulting them in every important business. But the limits of legisla- 
tive power were extremely indefinite. New laws, like new taxes, affecting tl/e 
comnuinily, required the. sanction of that assembly which was supposed to repre- 
sent it ; but there was no sScnrity for individuals against acts of prerogative, which 
we should justly consider as most tyrannical. Henry IL, tho best of these 
monarchs, banished from England the relations and friends of Becket, to the num- 
ber of four hundred. At another time, he sent over from Normandy an injunction, 
that all the kindred of those who obeyed a papal interdict should be banished, and 
their estates confiscated, i 

“I’lie statutes of flicso reigns do not exhibit to us many provisions calculated to 
maintain public libeity on a broad and general foundation. And although the laws 
then enacted have not all been preserved, yet it is unlikely that any of exten- 
sively remedial nature should have left no trace of their existence. We find, how- 
ever what has sometimes been called the Magna Charta of William the Conqueroi*, 
preseived in lloger de H6>veden’s collection of his laws. Wg will, enjoin, and grant, 
say.s the king, that all freemen of our kingdom shall enjoy their lands in peace, 
free from all tallage, and from every unjust exaction, so that nothing but their 
service hiwfully due to us shall be demanded at their hands. The laws df the Con- 
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queror, found in Iloveden, are wholly dilfefcnt from those in Tngulfus, and are 
suspected not to have escaped considerable interpolation. It is remarkable;' that 
no reference is made to this concession of William the Conqueror in any subse- 
quent charter. However it seems to comprehend only the feudal tenants of the 
crown. Nor docs the charter of Henry L, though so much celebrated, contain any 
thing si)ecially expressed but a remission of unreasonable reliefs, wardships, and 
other feudal burdens. It proceeds however to declare that he gives his subjects 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, with the emendations made by his father with 
consent of his barons. The charter of Stephen not only confirms that of his pre- 
decessor, but adds, in fuller tenns than Henry had used, an express concession of 
the laws and customs of Edward. Henry II. is silent about these, although he re- 
peats the confirmation of his grandfather’s chai’tcr. The people however had begun 
to look back to a more ancient standard of law. The Norman conquest, and all 
that ensued upon it, had endeared the memory of their Saxon government. Its 
disorders were forgotten, or rather, were less odious to a rude nation, than the 
coercive justice by which they were afterwards restrained. Hence it became the 
favourite cry to demand the laws of Edward the Confessor ; and the Normans 
themselves, as they grew dissatisfied with the royal adininistration, fell into these 
English sentiments. But what these laws were, or more properly perhaps, these 
customs subsisting in the Confessor’s age, was not very distinctly understood. So 
far, however, was clear, that the rigorous feudal servitudes, the weighty tributes 
upon poorer freemen, had never prevailed before the conquest. In claiming the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, our ancestors meant but the redress of grievances 
which tradition told them had not always existed. 

It is highly probable, iiidcpciidently of the evidence supplied by tno charters of 
Henry I. and his two successors, that a sense of oppression had long been stimu- 
lating the subjects of so arbitrary a government, before they gave any demonstra- 
tions of it sufficiently palpable to find a place in history. But there ai’c certainly 
no instances of rebellion, or even, as far as wo know, of a constitutional rcsi.stancc 
ill parliament, down to the reign of Iliehard I. T'hc revolt of the carls of Leicester 
and Norfolk against Henry II. which endangered his throne and comprehemh'd liis 
children with a large part of his barons, appears not to have been founded even 
upon the pretext of public grievances. Under Bichard I., something more of a 
national spirit began to show itself. For the king having left his chancellor 
William Longchamp joint regent and justiciary with the bishop of Durham during 
lys crusade, the foolish insolence of the former, who excluded his co-adjutor from 
any share in the administration, provoked every one of the nobility. A convention 
of these, the kfng’s brother placing himself at their head, passed a sentence of re- 
moval and banishment upon the chancellor. Though there might bo reason to 
conceive that this would not be unpleasing to the king, who was already apprised 
how much Ix)ngchamp had abused his trust, it ’ as a remarkable assumption of 
power by that assembly, and the earliest authority for a leading principle of our 
constitution, the responsibility of ministers to piAliamcnt. ^ 
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Haixam. 

In the succeeding reign of John, all the rapacious exactions usual to these Nor- 
man kings were not only redoubled, but mingled with other outrages of tyranny 
still more intolerable. These too were to be endured at the ha^ds of a prince 
utterly contemptible for his folly and cowardice. One is surprised at the forbear- 
ance displayed by the barons, till they took arms at length in that confederacy, 
which ended in establishing the Great Charter of Liberties. As this was the first 
effort towards a Icgjil government, so is it beyond comparison the most important 
event in our history, except that revolution without which its benefits would 
rapidly have been annihilated. The constitution of England has indeed no single 
date from which its duration is to be reckoned. The institutions of positive law, 
the far more impoi’tant changes which time has wrought in the order of society, 
during six hundred years subsequent to the Great Charter, have undoubtedly 
lessened its direct api^lication to our present; circumstances. But it is still the 
key-stone of English liberty. All that has since been obtained is little more than 
as confirmation or commentary ; and if every subsequent law were to be swept 
away, there would still remain the bold features that distinguish a free from a des- 
potic monarchy. It has been lately the fashion to depreciate the value of Magna 
Charta, as if it had s])rung from the private ambition of a few selfish barons, and 
redressed only some feudal abuses. It is indeed of little importance by what 
motives tliosc who obtained it wore guided. The real characters of men most dis- 
tinguished in the transactions of that time arc not easily determined at present. 
Yet if wo bring these ungrateful suspicious to the test, they prove destitute of all 
reasonable foundation. An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of free- 
men forms the peculiar beauty of the chaiter. In this just solieitude for the 
people, and in the moderatiou which infringed upon no essential prerogative of the 
monarchy, we may perceive a liberality and jiatriotism very unlike the selfishnes.! 
which is sometimes raslily imputed to those ancient barons. And, as far as w’^e 
are guided by historical testimony, two great men, the pillars of our church and 
state, may be considered as entitled beyond all the rest to the glory of this monu- 
ment ; Stephen Langf on, archbi.^hop of Canterbury, and AVilliam, earl of Pembroke. 
To their tempc'rate zeal for a legal government, England was indebted during that 
critical period for the two greatest blessings that patriotic statesmen could confer ; 
the establislmieiit of civil liberty upon an immoveable basis, and the preservation 
of national inclepcndenca under the ancient line of sovereigns, which rasher men 
were about to exchange for^he dominion of France. 

By the Magna Charta of John, reliefs were limited to a certain sum, according to 
the rank of the tenant, the waste committed by guardians in chivalry restrained, 
the disparagement in matrimony of female wards forbidden, and widows secured 
from ( ompulsory marriage. These regulations, extending to the sub- vassals of 
the crown, redressed the worst g^'icvanccs of every military tenant in England. The 
francliises of the city of London and of all towns and boroughs were declared in- 
violable. The freedom of commerce was guaranteed to alien merchants. The Court 
of Common Pleas, instead of following tho king’s person, was fixed at Wofitminstcr. 
The tyranny exercised in the neighbourhood of royal forests met with some check, 
which was further enforced by the charter of forests under Henry IIL 

But the essential clarw^es of Magna Charta arc those which protect the personal 
liberty and property of all freemen, by giving security from arbitrary imi^risonmeiit 
and arbitrary spoliation. “ No freeman,’’ (says the twenty-ninth chapter of Henry 
III.’s charter, which, as tho existing law, I quote in preference to that 9f John, the 
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variations not being very material) shall be taken or imprisoned, or be disseised 
of his freehold, or liberties, or free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, or apy C>ther- 
wise destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor send upon him, but by lawful 
judgrneift of his peers, or by the law of the land. We will sell to no man, we will 
not deny, or delay to any man judgment or right.” It is obvious, that those words, 
interpreted by »ny honest court of law, convey an ample security for the two main 
rights of civil society. From the oera, therefore, of king John’s charter, it must 
have been a clear principle of our constitution, that no man can be detained in 
prison without trial. Whether courts of justice framed the writ of Habeas Corpus 
in conformity to the spirit of this clause, or found it already in their register, 
became from that sera the right of every subject to demand it. That, writ, rendered 
more actively remedial by the statute of Charles II., but founded upon the broad 
basis of Magna Charta, is the principal bulwark of English liberty ; and if ever tem- 
porary circumstances, or the doubtful plea of political necessity, shall lead men to 
look on its denial with apathy, the most distinguishing cliaro,ctcristic of our con- 
stitution will be effaced. • 

As the clause recited above protects the subject from any absolute spoliation of 
his freehold rights, so others restrain the excessive amercements which had an 
almost equally ruinous operation. The magnitude of his offence, by the fourteenth 
clause of Henry IIL’s charter, must be the measure of his fine ; and in every case 
the co)itenemc)it (a word expressive of chattels necessary to each man’s station, as 
the arms of a gentleman, the merchandize of a trader, the plough and waggons of 
a peasant) was exempted from seizure. 'A provi.sion was made in the charter of 
John, that no aid or cscuage should be imposed, except in the three feudal cases of 
aid, without consent of parliament. And this was extended to aids paid by the 
city of London. But the clause was omitted in the three charters granted by Henry 
III., though parliament seems to have acted upon it in most part of his reign. It 
liad however no reference to tallages imposed upon towns without their consent. 
Fourscore years were yet to elapse before the great principle of parliamentary 
taxation was explicitly and absolutely recognised. 

A law which enacts that justice shall neither be sold, denied, nor delayed, stamps 
with infamy that government under which it had become necessary. But from the 
time of the charter, according to Madox, the disgraceful iiervcrsions of right, which 
arc upon record in the rolls of the exchequer; became less frequent. 

From this aira a new soul was infused into the people of England. Her liberties, 
at, the best long in abeyance, became a tangible posseission, and those indefinite 
aspirations for the laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into a .steady regard 
for the Great Cnarter. Pass but from the history of Boger de Hovedeii to that of 
Mathew Paris, from the second Henry to the third, and judge whether the victo- 
rious struggle had not excited an energy of jiublic spirit to which, the nation was 
before a stranger. The strong man, in the sublime 1 nguage of Milton, w'as aroused 
from sleep, and shook his invincible lock?. Tyranny indeed, and injustice will by_ 
all historians, not absolutely servile, be noted with moral repijobation ; but never 
shall we find in the English writSrs of the twelfth century that assertion of positive 
and national rights which distingui.she.s those of the next age, and particularly the 
monk of vjt. Albans. From his prolix history wo may collect three material pro- 
positions as to the state of the En^ish constitution during the long reign of Henry 
III. ; a prince to whom the epithet of worthless seems best applicable ; and who, 
without committing any flagrant crimes, was at once insincere, ill-judging, and 
pusillanimous. The intervention of such a reign was a very fortunate circumstance 
for public liberty ; which might po.ssibly have been crushed in its infancy, if an 
Edward had immediately succeeded to the throne of John. 
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1. —Tho Great Charter was always considered as a fundamental law. But yet it 
was supposed to acquire additional security by frequent confirmation. This it re- 
ceived, with some not inconsiderable variation, in the first, second, and ninth years 
of Henry’s reign. The last of these is our present statute-book, and has never re- 
ceived any alterations ; but Sir E. Coke reckons thirty-two instances wherein it 
hi^s been solemnly ratified. Several of these were during the rcigtl of Henry HI., 
and were invariably purchased by the grant of a subsidy. This prudent accom- 
modation of parliament to the circumstances of their age not only made the law 
itself appear more inviolable, but established that correspondence between supply 
and redress, which for some centuries was the balance-spring of our constitution. 
The charter indeed was often grossly violated by their administration. Eveu 
Hubert do Burgh, of whom history speaks more favourably than of Henry’s later 
favourites, though a faithful servant of the crown, seems, as is too often the case 
with such men, to have thought the king’s honour and interest concerned in main- 
taining an unlimited prerogative. The government was however much worse ad- 
ministered after his fall. From the great difficblty of compelling the king to observe 
the boundaries of law, the English clergy, to whom we are much indebted for their 
zeal ill behalf of liberty during this reign, devised means of binding his conscience, 
and terrifying his imagination by religious sanctions. The solemn excommunica- 
tion, accompanied with the most awful threats, pronounced against the violators of 
Magna Cliarta, is well known from our common histories. The king was a party 
to this ceremony, and sworn to observe the charter. But Henry III, though a very 
dcv’out person, had his own notions as to the validity of an oath that affected his 
power, and indeed passed his life in a series of perjuries. According to the creed 
of that ago, a papal dispensation might annul any prior engagement ; and he was 
generally on sufficiently good terms with Rome to obtain such an indulgence. 

2. — Though the iDrohibition of levying aids or esciiagcs without consent of parlia- 
ment had been omitted in all Henry’s charters, an omission for which we cannot 
assign any other motive than the disposition of his ministers to get rid of that 
restriction, yet neither one nor the other seem in fact to have been exacted at 
discretion throughout his reign. On the contrary, the barons frequently refused 
the aids, or rather subsidies, which his prodigality was always demanding. Indeed 
it would probably have been impossible for the king, however frugal, stripped as he 
was of so many luci-ative though opiwcssive iwerogatives by the Great Charter, to 
support the expeiuliture of government from his own resources. Tallages on his 
demesnes, and especially on the rich and ill-affected city of Loudon, he imposed 
without scruidc ; but it do%s not appear that he ever pretended to alright of general 
taxation. We may therefore take it for gi anted, that the clause in John’s charter, 
though not expressly renewed, was still considered as of binding force. The king 
was often put to great inconvenience by the refusal of siqiply ; and at one time 
was reduced to sell his plate and jewels, which the citizens of London buying, he 
was provoked to e.^laim with envious spite against their riches, which ho had not 
been able to cxhaiilt. 

,'3. — The power of granting money must of course imply the power of withholding 
it ; yet this has sometimes been little more tlian a nominal privilege. Byt in 
this reign the English parliament exercised thciy right of refusal, or, what '*\^s much 
better, of couditional assent. Great discontent vas expressed at the demand of a 
subsidy in 1237 ; and the king alleging that ho had expended a groat deal of 
money on his sister’s marriage with the emperor, and also upon his own, tbc barons 
answered, that he had not taken their advice in those affiiiis, nor ought tlicy io 
share the punishment of acts of imprudence they had not committed. Ju J241, a 
subsidy having been demanded for the war in Poitou, the barons drew up a 
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remonstrance, enumerating all the grants they had made on former occasion?}, but 
always on condition that the imposition should not be turned into i5recedent. 
Their last subsidy, it appears, had been paid into the hands of four barons, who 
were to expend it at their discretion for the benefit of the king and kingdom ; an 
early instance of parliamentary control over public expenditure. On a similar 
demand in 1 244, the king was answered by complaints against the violation of the 
charter, the waste of former subsidies, and the maladministration of his servants. 
Finally, the barons positively refused any money ; and he extorted 1500 marks 
from the city of London. Some years afterwards they declared their readiness to 
burden themselves more than ever, if they could secure the observance of the 
charter ; and requested that the Justiciary, Chancellor, and Treasurer might be 
appointed with consent of parliament, according, as they asserted, to ancient 
customs, and might hold their offices during good behaviour. 


70.— IIICHAKD THE CRUSADER. 

Hume. 

The compunction of Richard for his undutifiil behaviour towards his father was 
durable, and influenced him in the choice of his ministers and servants after his 
accession. Those who had seconded and favoured his rebellion, instead of meeting 
with that trust and honour which they expected, were surprised to find that they 
lay under disgrace with the new king, and were on all occasions hated and despised 
by him. The faithful ministers of Henry, who had vigorously opposed all the en- 
terprises of his sons, were received with open arms, and were continued in those 
offices which they had honourably discharged to their former master. This pru- 
dent conduct might be the result of reflection ; but in a piince, like Richard, so 
much guided by passion, and so little by policy, it was commonly ascribed to a 
principle still more virtuous and more honourable. 

Richard, that ho might make atonement to one parent for his breach of duty to the 
other, immediately sent orders for releasing the queen dowager from the confine- 
ment in which she had long been detained ; and he entrusted her with the govern- 
ment of England till his arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother John 
was rather profuse and imprudent. Besides bestowing on him the county of 
Mortaigne in Normandy, granting him a penson of four thousand marks a year, and 
marrying him toAvisa, the daughter of the Earl of Glocester, by whom ho inherited 
all the possessions of that opulent family, he increased his appanage, which the late 
king had destined him, by other extensive grants and concessions. Ho conferred 
on him the whole estate of William Peverell, which had escheated to the crown ; 
ho put him in possession of eight castles, with all the forests and honours annexed 
to them ; he delivered over to him no less than six earldoms, Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Nottingham, Dorset, Lancaster mnd Derby ; and endeavouring by favouis, 
to fix that vicious prince in his duty, he put it too^much in his j^ower, whenever he 
pleased, to depart from it. ^ ^ 

The king, impelled more by the love of military glory than by superstition, acted, 
frorq the beginning of his reign, as if the sole purpose of his government had been 
the relici'bf the Holy Land, and thq recovery of Jerusalem from the Saracens. This 
zeal against infidels, being communicated to his subjects, broke out in London on 
the day of his coronation, and made them find a crusade^ less dangerous, and at- 
tained with more immediate profit. The prejudices of the age had made the lend- 
ing of money bn interest pass by the invidious name of usury : yet the necessity 
of the practice had still continued it, and the greater part of that kind of dealing 
fell every wfiere into the hands of the Jews ; who being already infamous on account 
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of their religion, had no honour to lose, and were apt to exercise a profession, 
odious in itself, by every kind of rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and extor- 
tion. The industry and frugality of this people had put them in possession of all 
the ready money, which the idleness and profusion common to the English with 
other European nations enabled them to lend at exorbitant and unequal interest. 
The monkish writers represent it as a great stain on the wise and equitable govern- 
ment of Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel race from all injuries 
and insults ; but the zeal of Richard afibrded the populace a pretence for venting 
their animosity against them. The king had issued an edict prohibiting their ap- 
pearance at his coronation, but some of them bringing him large presents from 
their nation, presumed, in confidence of that merit, to approach the hall in which 
he dined ; being discovered, they were exposed to the insults of the bystanders ; 
they took to flight ; the people pursued them ; the rumour was spread, that the 
king had issued orders to massacre all the Jews ; a command so agreeable was 
executed in an instant, on such as fell into the hands of the populace ; those who 
had kept at home were exposed to equal daxger ; the i)eople, moved by rapacity 
and zeal, broke into their houses, which they plundered, after having murdered the 
owners ; where the Jews barricaded their doors and defended themselves with 
vigour, the rabble set tiro to the houses and made way through the flames to exer- 
cise their pillage and violence j the usual licentiousness of London, which the 
sovereign power with difiiculty restrained, broke out with fury, and continued these 
outrages ; the houses of the richest citizens, though Christians, were next attacked 
and plundered ; and weariness and satiety at last put an end to the disorder ; yet, 
when the king iraiDOwered Glanvillc, the justiciary, to inquire into the authors of 
these crimes, the guilt was found to involve so many of the most considerable 
citizens, that it was deemed more prudent to drop the prosecution ; and very few 
Huft'ored the punishment due to this enormity. But the disorder stopped not at 
London. The inhabitants of the other cities of England, hearing of this slaughter 
of the Jews, imitated the example : in York, five hundred of that nation, who had 
retired into the castle for safety, and found themselves unable to defend the place, 
murdered their own wives and children, threw the dead bodies over the walls upon 
the populace, and then setting fire to the houses, perished in the flames. The 
gentry of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathe- 
dral, where their bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire ot the papers before 
the altar. The compiler of the Annals of Waverley, in relating these events, blesses 
the Almighty for thus delivering over this impious race to destruction. ^ 

The ancient situatioil qf England, when the people possessed little riches, and 
the public no credit, made it impossible for sovereigns to bear the expense of a 
steady or durable -war even on their frontiers ; much less could they find regular 
means for the support of distant expeditions like those into Palestine, which were 
more the result of popular frenzy than of sober reason or deliberate policy. Richard, 
therefore, knew that he must carry with him all the treasm*e necessary for his en- 
terprise, and thalr both the reiHotencss of his own country and its poverty made it 
unable to furnish him with those continued supplies which the exigencies of so 
perilous a war must necessarily require. His father had left him a treasure of 
above a hundred thousand marks ; and the king, negligent of every ca^jsidferatioii 
but his present object, endeavoured to augment this sum by all expedients, how 
pernicious soever to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. He put to sale 
the revenues and maifors of the crown ; the offices of greatest trust and power, 
even those of forester and sheriff, which anciently were so important, became venal ; 
the dignity of chief justiciary, in whoso hands was lodged the whole execution of 
the laws, was sold to Hugh do Puzas, bishop of Durham, for a thenisand marks ; 
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the same prelate bought the earldom of ^'orthumbcrlaud for life ; many of the 
champions of the cross, who had repented of their vow, purchased the UbeAy of 
violating it ; and Kichard, who stood less in need of men than of money, dispensed, 
on these conditions, with their attendance. 

Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age attended no wars but those against 
the infidels, he was blind to every other consideration ; and when some of his wiser 
ministers objected to this dissipation of the revenue and i^ower of the crown, he 
replied, that he would sell London itself, could he find a purchaser. Nothing in- 
deed could be a stronger proof how negligent he was of all future interests, in com- 
parison of the crusade, than his selling, for so small a sum as ten thousand 
marks, the vassalage of Scotland, together with the fortresses of Roxburgh and Ber- 
wick, the greatest acquisition that had been made by his father during the course 
of his victorious reign ; and his accepting the homage of William in the usual 
terms, merely for the territories which that prince held in England. The English, 
of all ranks and stations, were oppressed by numerous exactions ; menaces were 
employed, both against the innocent and the guilty, in order to extort money from 
them ; and where a pretence was wanting against the rich, the king obliged them, 
by the fear of his displeasure, to lend him sums which, ho knew, it would never bo 
in his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacrificed every interest and consideration to the success 
of this pious enterprise, carried so little the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, 
that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the crusade, who from that merit 
had acquired the privilege of speaking the boldest tinths, advised him to rid him- 
self of his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and voluptuousness, which 
he called the king’s three favourite daughters. You comisel wdl^ replied Richard, 
and I herdby dispose of the first to the Templjars^ of the second to the Benedictines^ and 
of the third to my prelates. 

Richard, jealous of attempts which might be made on England during his absence, 
laid prince John, as well as his natural brother Geoffrey Archbishop of York, under 
engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither of them should enter the king- 
dom till his return ; though he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw 
this prohibition. The administration was loft in the hands of Hugh bishop of 
Durham, and of Longchamp bishop of Ely, whom he appointed justiciaries and 
guardians of the realm. The latter was a Frenchman of mean birth and of a violent 
character ; who by art and address had insinuated himself into favour, whom Richard 
had^ created chancellor, and whom he had engaged the pope also to invest with the 
legatine authority, that, by centering every kind of power in his person, he might 
the better ensure* the public tranquillity. All the military and turbulent si^irits 
flocked about the person of the king, and were impatient to distinguish themselves 
against the infidels in Asia ; whither his inclinations, his engagements, led him, and 
whither he was impelled by messages froni#the king oi France, ready to embark in 
this enterprise. 

The. emperor Frederic, a princo,^f great spirit arfJ conduct, ^ad already taken 
the road to Palestine at the head of 150,000 men, collected from Germany and all 
the northern states. Having surmounted every obstacle thrown in his way by the 
artifices of -t-the Greeks and the power of the inh dels, he had penetrated to the 
borders of Syria ; when, bathing in the cold river Cydnus during the gi’eatcst heat 
of the summer season, he was seized with a mortal distemper, which put an end to 
his life, and his rash enterprise. His army, under the commrxud of his son Conrade, 
reached Palestine ; but was so diminished by fatigue, famine, maladies, and the 
sword, that it scarcely amounted to eight thousand men ; and was unable to 
make any progress against the great power, valour and conduct of Saladin. These 
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reiterated calamities attending the crusades, had taught the kings of France and 
England, the necessity of trying another road to the Holy Land ; and they deter- 
mined to conduct their armies thither by sea, to carry their provisions along with 
them, and by means of their naval power, to maintain an open communication with 
their own states, and with the western parts of Europe. The place of rendezvous 
was appointed in the plains of Vczelay on the borders of Burgundy. Philip and 
Eichard on their arrival there, found their combined army amount to one hundred 
thousand men ; a mighty force, animated with glory ^nd religion, conducted by two 
warlike monarchs, provided with every thing which their several dominions could 
supply, and not to be overcome but by their own misconduct, or by the unsurmouiit- 
ablc obstacles of nature. 

The French prince and the English here reiterated their promises of cordial 
friendship, pledged their faith not to invade each other’s dominions during the 
crusade, mutually exchanged the oaths of all their barons and prelates to the same 
effect, and subjected themselves to the penalty of interdicts and excommunications, 
if they should ever violate this public and solemn engagement. They then sepa- 
rated, Philip took the road to Genoa, Eichard that to Marseilles, with a view of 
meeting their fleets, which were severally appointed to rendezvous in these har- 
bours. They jmt to sea ; and nearly about the same time, were obliged by stress 
of weather to take shelter in Messina, where they were detained during the whole 
winter. Tliis incident laid the foundation of animosities which proved fatal to their 
enterprise. 


77.— THE FLEET OF CCEUE DE LION. 

Southey. 

The fleet with which Coeur do Lion sailed from Sicily, consisted of thirteen of 
those large vessels called dromones ; 150 of what were then called busses; fifty- 
three galleys, and a great number of small craft. The Sicilians said that so fine a 
fleet had never before been seen in the harbour of Messina, and probably never 
again would. They were amazed at the magnitude, and number, and beauty of the 
ships. The French part of the armament had excited no such admiration ; and 
the feeling of envious hostility which the French king afterwards manifested toward 
Eichard, was, in part, no doubt occasioned by the knowledge of his naval superiority. 
The sailors, also, were what English sailors from that time have never ceased to be ; 
in the storms which they encountered on their way to the Levant, they arc said, by 
one wdio was in the*fl(^t, to have done every thing that it was possible for human 
skill to do. More than any other historical character, Eichard Coeur do Lion 
resembles a knight of romance ; and the circumstances which occun’cd in his way 
to Palestine have the air of an adventure in romance more than of authentic history, 
though the facts are incontestable. “ Ho was no sooner abroad in the main sea, 
but a great tempest arose, wherewith his whole navy was sore tossed and turmoiled 
np and down ffie seas.” T^e king himself was driven first to Crete, afterwards to 
Ehodes. Three of his ships foundered ofif the coast of Cyprus ; three otlicrs were 
refused admittance into the harbours there ; they w'ere wrecked in consequence, 
and the men who escaped to shore w^ere cast into prison. The vess^ with queen 
Joan and the lady Bcrcngaria on board was driven in the same direction : they 
requested permission to land, announcing who they were, and that permission was 
refused. One of tlio Comneni family, Isaac by name, had taken possession of 
Cyprus for himself, in full sovereignty. Like other Greeks, or Griflbns as they were 
called, he thought that the crusaders, if not worse- than Saracens, were quite as 
much to be dreaded : such reports as might reach him of Eiclmrd’s exploits at 
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Messina were not likely to induce a more favourable opinion ; and bo bad at tliis 
time assembled bis forces at Limisso, with tbe determination of resisting any 
adventurers who might attempt to land. 

Rhodes was not so distant, but that Richard heard how his people had been 
treated by the Cypriot emperor (as ho was styled) in time to demand redress. He 
made immediately *for Limisso, and found his affianced wife and his sister still off 
the harbour, in which they had been inhospitably, if not inhumanly, forbidden to 
enter. Perhaps the very strength of his resentment made him feel that it became 
him on this occasion to restrain his anger. Thrice he demanded the liberation of 
his people, and the restitution of whatever had been saved from the wrecks : those 
demands proving ineffectual, he then proceeded to take the justice that was denied 
him, and to inflict due punishment upon the ofiender. Isaac had easily captured 
men exhausted by long struggling with tempestuous weather, and who had hardly 
saved their lives by swimming to shore ; but he must have been the weakest of 
men to think of opposing a fleet of crusaders with a host of undisciplined and half- 
armed Cypriots. Few of them, it is sdd, had any better weapons than clubs or 
stones ; and they thought to protect themselves with a barricade formed of logs, 
planks, chests, and benches, — whatever could be hastily brought together. Richard, 
meantime, proceeded toward the landing-place with his galleys and small boats. 
His archers led the way, and soon cleared it, for their arrows are said to have fallen 
on the Cypriots like rain upon the summer grass. The victors, being but footmen, 
weather beaten, weary, and wet,” were in no plight for pursuing the routed enemy ; 
they entered the town, and found it deserted by the inhabitants, but full of wealth 
and of provisions of every kind. Such of his ships as were collected then entered 
the port ; and Berengaria and his sister were received by Richard as a conqueror in 
the city where a refuge from the sea had been I’ofused them. 

During the course of the day, Isaac rallied the fugitives, about six miles from 
the town, and as if he supposed that weakness alone had withheld, the crusaders 
from pursuing their advantage, prepared to attack them on the morrow. But 
Coeur de Lion allowed him no time for this. Intelligence of his movements and 
of his designs was easily obtained, for Isaac was a tyrant ; guides also offered them- 
selves ; food, wine, and success had presently refreshed the English ; long before 
daybreak they were armed, and in motion ; and the Cypriots were taken so com- 
pletely by surprise, that they were “ slain like beasts.” The emperor Isaac escaped, 
not only unarmed, but half-naked ; so utterly had he been unprepared for such an 
attacks His horses, his armour, and his standard, were taken. The standard was 
sent to England ; ai^d when Coeur de Lion returned thithor,^ he deposited it himself 
at King St. Edmund’s shrine. Terrified at this second discomfiture, Isaac now sent 
ambassadors, proposing to restore the prisoners whom he had unjustly captured, 
with all that had been saved from the wrecks ; to pa/ 20,000 marks in amends 
for the loss that had been sustained by shipwreck ; to accompany Coeur de Lion to 
the Holy Land, and to servo him therewith 1000 knig)its, 400 light horsemen, and 
600 well-armed foot ; to acknowledge him for his sovereign lord, and swear fealty 
to him accordingly ; and place his daughter and heiress, as hostage, in his hands. 
These conditions, more rigorous than Richard would have thought of imposing, were 
admitted. ISiac then came to the Kipg of England in the field ; and there, in 
presence of the chiefs of the crusaders, swore fealty, and promised, upon his oath 
thus pledged, not to depart till he should have performed all for which he had 
engaged. By this time Richard had been too well acquainted with his character to 
place much reliance either upon Ids word or oath ; tents were assigned for him and 
his retinue ; and a guard was appointed to keep him in custody. Offended at this, 
or affrighted by*it, aud with that inconsistency which proceeds from rashness as 
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w'ill as fear, he withdrew during the night, while his guards, suspecting no such 
evasion, were asleep, and then sent messengers to renounce the treaty which ho 
had made. 

Richard is said not to have been displeased at the opportunity that this fresh 
provocation aftbrded him. Guy of Lusignan, the dethroned King of Jerusalem, and 
the last Christian who bore that title otherwise than as an empty pretension, having 
purchased his liberty from Saladin by the surrender of Ascalon, came at this time 
to Cyprus, with his brother Geoffrey, with Raymond piince of Antioch, and Boemund 
his son, and other ejected lords of Palestine, to implore Richard’s assistance for re- 
establishing them in their lost estates. Richard intrusted part of his army to 
Guy aud Raymond, that they might pursue Isaac, and prosecute the conquest of the 
island by land ; while he with one part of his galleys, and Robert do Turnham with 
the other, coasted, it and cut off his flight by sea. Wherever they came the 
towns, cities, and castles on the coast, were abandoned at their aj^proach, and they 
took possession of all the shipping. Having thus swept the coast, and precluded 
the possibility of the emperor’s escape frofh the island, Richard returned to Limisso 
and there was married to the lady Berengaria by one of his own chaplains ; his 
queen was crowned the same day by the bishop of Evreux ; the bishop of BayoniK.*, 
and the archbishops of Apamea and Aux, assisting at the ceremony. Cyprus is 
the first island that was ever conquered by an English fleet, and Berengaria the 
only English queen whose coronation was ever performed in a foreign country. 
He then moved into the interior, to complete the conquest. Nicosia, the capital, 
was presently sun’endered, and the strong castle of Cezzia afterwards, with which 
Isaac’s da? ghter yielded herself to the conqueror, who placed her as a companion 
to the quden. Toward the father he was less courteous j that rash and unhappy 
mail had taken refuge in a monastery ; and when he heard that the place of his 
retreat was discovered, and that Richard was marching thither, every strong-hold 
in the island having been given up, he threw himself upon his mercy, praying only 
that his life and limbs might be spared. Mercy was a virtue but little practised in 
those times. Richard sent him to Tripoli, there to be kept close prisoner in chains. 
When the wretched man heard this sentence, he said, that, if he were put in irons, it 
would soon occasion his death : upon which Richard, with contemptuous bitterness, 
replied, ‘‘ He saith well ; and seeing that he is a nobleman, and that our mind is 
not to shorten his life, but only to keep him safe, that he may not start away again 
and do more hurt, lot his chains bo made of silver.’* 

Isaac has not been deemed worthy of any further notice by those who recorded 
the events of Richardls crusade ; most probably he died in confinement ; nor is 
anything more related of his daughter, than that queen Berengaria either had, or 
thought she had, cause for regi’etting that her husband had placed so attractive a 
companion about her person. The Cypriots, as is always the lot of a conquered 
people, paid heavily for passing from one yoke to another : they were immediately 
taxed to the uamcrciful amount of half their moveables ; and the stores that were 
found in the island were so considerable, that it is said the Christian armies in 
Palestine could hardly have carried on their operations had it not been for this 
great and casual supply. After these exactions, Richard, considering Cyprus as his 
own, by the acknowledged right of conque^, confirmed to the iuhabitfthts the rights 
and usages which they had formerly enjoyed under the Greek emperors, but which 
had been suspended during the late usurpation. He appointed Richard do 
Camuelle and Robert de Turnham governors of the island ; and when, in the 
ensuing year, after a series of exploits which have rendered his name almost as 
celebrated in Mahomrnedan history as in European romance, he was about to leave 
Palestine, having been prevented by the withdrawal of the French king, from 
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rcstoriDg Guy de Lusignan to his lost kingdom of Jerusalem, ho bestowed uj^on 
him the kingdom of Cyprus as some compeusation, — a kingdom which his descen- 
dants continued to possess for nearly three centuries. 

Ccour do Lion was detained in Cyprus only a few weeks by his marriage, the 
conquest, and the settlement of the island. In his way from thence to Acre he 
fell in with a vessel of the largest size, sailing under French colours ; but requiring 
more evidence than the colours and the suspicious language of the spokesman, he 
soon ascertained that it was ar Saracen ship, laden with stores of all kinds for the 
relief of Acre, which the Christians were then closely besieging. The brother of 
Saladin had despatched it from Baouk ; there were seven emirs on board ; and 
the number of troops has been stated by the lowest account at 650, by the highest 
at 1500. They were brave men, well provided with the most formidable means of 
defence ; and desperate, because they knew how little mercy was to be expected 
from a fleet of Crusaders. The size, and more especially the height, of their ship, 
gave them an advantage which for a while counterbalanced that of numbers on 
Richard’s part ; for his galleys could mhke but little impression upon her strong 
sides. Richard’s people, brave as they were, were daunted by the Greek fire, which 
was poured upon them, which they had never encountered before, but of which 
what they had heard was enough to impress them with dread. The great dramond, 
as she is called, might probably have beaten off her assailants and pursued her 
course, if Richard’s men had not dreaded their king’s anger more even than the 
terrible fire of the enemy. ‘‘ I will crucify all my soldiers if she should escape,” 
was his tremendous threat. His example availed more than his threat could have 
done : they boarded the huge hulk like Englishmen ; and the Saracens, when they 
saw themselves overpowered, ran below, by their commander’s order, and endea- 
voured to sink the ship, that their enemies might i)erish with them. Part of the 
cargo, however, was saved before she sank, and some of the crew were taken to 
mercy, though mercy was not the motive; for it was the chiefs, it is said, who were 
spared for the sake of their ransom. If the stores and ammunition with which 
this ship was laden had reached Acre, it was thought that the city could never 
have been taken. 

It appears that the ships of war at this time were all galleys ; that few of them 
had more than two rows of oars, and many of them only one tier ; these, being 
shorter and moved with more facility, were used in the Levant for throwing wild- 
fire. This composition, which the Greeks called liquid lire, and which by Latin 
and later historians is commonly denominated Greek fire, is said to have been 
invented by Callinicps, an architect of Heliopolis (afterwards called Balbcc), about 
the latter part of the seventh century ; and it continued in use some six hundred 
years, till the more destructive powers of gunpowder were applied to the purposes of 
war. The invention proceeded from the scJ;iool of Egyptian chemistry ; for Calli- 
nicus was in the service of the caliphs, from whence he went over to the Greek 
emperor, expecting, perhaps, a better reward for his discovery from the government 
to which it would bo most useful. Constantinople was, indeed, savVd by it in two 
sieges ; Saracen fleets were deterred from attempting to pass the straits of tho 
Hellespont, when they knew that their enemies we- e prepared with it ; and while 
the Greeks I^pt the secret of the conjposition to themselves, as they did most 
carefully for four centuries, they possessed a more efficient means of defence than 
any other people. When the Pisans were at the height of their naval power, the 
emperor Alexius sent out a fleet against them, in which, as it appears, for the first 
time, lion’s-heads of bronze were fixed at the ships’ prows, and from their open 
mouths this liquid fire was discharged in streams. This he devised as being likely 
to ternfy as well as to astoui^ them ; but the composition was, no doubt, sent 
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with surer effect from moveable tubes. The commander who led the way in this 
action wasted his fire ; another officer, when in great danger, extricated himself by 
its use, and burnt four of the enemy’s ships and the Pisans, who saw that the 
tire spread upwards, downwards, or laterally, at the will of those who directed it, 
and that they could not by any means extinguish it, took to flight. 

The Greek tiro was forced in its liquid state from hand engines, or thrown in jars ; 
or arrows were dischaiged, the heads of which were armed, more formidable than 
with their own barbs, with tow dipt in this dreadfpl composition. During the 
crusades, the Saracens became possessed of the secret ; whether they discovered it, 
or it was betrayed to them, is not known ; but they employed it with tcrriblo 
effect ; and the crusaders, who feared nothing else, confessed their fear of this. At 
this time it was employed on both sides. The only description of a naval action in 
those ages, which explains the system of naval tactics, relates to the siege of Acre, 
in which Richard was engaged. The crusaders drew up their fleet in the form of a 
half-moon, with the intent of closing upon the enemy if ho should attempt to break 
their line. Their best galleys were placed in* the two ends of the curve, where they 
might act with most alacrity, and least impediment. The rowers were all upon 
the lower deck ; and on the upper the soldiers were drawn up in a circle, with 
their bucklers touching each other. The action began with a discharge of missile 
weapons on both sides ; the Christiana then rowed forward with all stress of oars, 
endeavouring, after the ancient manner, to stavo in their enemies’ sides, or other- 
wise run them down : when they came to close quarters they grappled ; skill was 
then no longer of avail, and the issue depended upon personal strength and intre- 
pidity. The Greek tire seems to have been used even when the shq^s were fastened 
to each other : the likelihood of its communicating from the enemy’s ve-ssel to that 
which had thrown it, was much less when galleys were engaged, than it would be in 
vessels rigged like later men of war ; and fire might be employed more freely, 
because there were no magazines in danger. The crusaders had so greatly tho 
superiority at sea, owing as much to seamanship as numbers, that a sagacious 
prisoner, whom Philip Augustus interrogated concerning the best means whereby 
the Holy Land might be recovered and maintained, told him it would be by keeping 
the seas, and destroying the trade of Egypt. His advice was, that they should take 
Damiotta, and rely upon their fleets more than upon their strength in horse and 
foot. 


78.— THE CRUSADE. 

From the “ Penny Magazine." 

On the 10th of June, 1191, an astounding clangour of trumpets and drums and 
horns, and every other instrument in the Christian camp, hailed the arrival of 
Richard and his lost in the n^dsted of Acre. Tho welcome wjis sincere, for tho 
aid was opportune and indispensable. Without tho Lion-heart there must have 
been a capitulation of the Christians to Saladin. The French king had arrived some 
time before, but had done nothing. Frederic of Suabia, who had taken the com- 
mand of the remnant of the army of the emp^iror Frederic Barbarossa, ai5l who had 
not been able to give a favourable turn to the siege of Acre, had been for some 
time dead, and the Duke of Austria, who assumed the command of the Imperialists, 
was a formalist and a sluggard, being at the same time conceited and jealous. The 
loss of life among tho Christians had been fearful. The sword and tho plague, with 
other diseases, had swept away six archbishops, twelve bishops, forty ^arls, and five 
hundred barons, whoso names are recorded in history, and one hundred and fifty 
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thousand of “ the meaner sort.’* The siege had lasted well nigh two years, and 
the Crusaders were not only still outside the walls, but actually pressed and hemmed 
in, and almost besieged themselves, by Saladin, who occupied Mount Carmel and 
all the neighbouring heights with an immense army. But the arrival of the English 
king put a new spirit and life into the languishing siege ; and on the 12th of July, 
only a month and two days after his landing. Acre was taken. The glory of the 
achievement was justly given to Coeur-de-Lion — 

So that king Philip was annoyed there at the thing, 

That there was not of him a word, but all of Richard the King.* 

The French and English soldiery entered fully into the piques and jealousies of 
their respective kings, who did not agree the better for the treaty which had been 
concluded between them while in Sicily. Nothing but a Holy War could ever have 
brought these two sovereigns to attempt to act in concert with one another. Philip 
was constantly aiming at the overthrow of Richard’s dominions in France, and 
Richard was resolute to keep those F 4 »'eiich provinces, which rendered him even in 
Franco as powerful as PhilijJ. These quarrels nearly split the great confederacy of 
the Crusaders. Each king had his partisans. The Genoese and Templars espoused 
the quarrel of France ; the Pisans and Hospitallers, or the Knights of St. John, 
took part with England ; and, on the whole, it appears that Richard’s more brilliant 
valour, and greater command of money and other means, rendered the English fac- 
tion the stronger of the two. The Templars and the Hospitallers, the Genoese and 
the Pisans, were old rivals, and had often fought against one another even in the 
Holy Land, and when surrounded by their common enemy, and the foe of all Chris- 
tians : they were therefore sure to take opposite parts ; but among the other 
Crusaders, who were not divided by such rivalry and enmity, and who looked ex- 
clusively to the triumph of the Christian cause, the Cocur-dc-Lion was evidently 
regarded as the best present leader and as the most valorous prince that had ever 
taken the Cross and adhered to the vows he had pledged at taking it. He never 
showed himself in the camp without being hailed enthusiastically by the great body 
of the Christian army ; and he had not been a month in the country ere the Sara- 
cens began to speak of him with mingled respect and terror. During the siege of 
Acre ho had worked like a common soldier at the heavy battering-engines ; and when 
assailed by a violent endemic fever, ho had caused himself to bo carried to the 
trenches on a silk pallet or mattress. Even without his ever liberal guerdon the 
minstrels might have been animated to sing his praise, and to declare, as they did, 
that if the sepulchre of our Lord were ever again recovered, it must be through 
king Richard. All this gave rise to fresh jealousies in ^ho breast of Philip, who, 
though brave, was far more distinguished as an adroit statesman in Europe than as 
a warrior in the Holy Land. 

Philip Augustus was gone for France, ^nd the Crusaders seemed disposed rather 
to remain where they were than to go to Jerusalem. Having restored the battered 
walls of Acre, Richard Cccur-depiLion prepared to nCarch ; but tte majority of the 
Christians by no means shared in his impatience, “ for the wine of Cyprus was of 
the very best quality, provisions were very abundant, and the city abounded with 
beautiful jromen who had come from the neighbouring islands and the gravest 
knights had made a Capua of Acrdf When a herald-at-arms proclaimed with a 
loud voice that the army was going to begin its march towards Jaffa, many of the 
pilgrims held down their heads or slunk away into the houses of the pleasant town. 
The impatient king of England went out of Acre and encamped in the neighbour- 
hood ; and when he had been there some days, and when the clergy by their preach- 

t 

• Ro^rt of Gloucester. — Rhymed Chronicle, 
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iiig hj,d recalled to the minds of the Crusaders the sad captivity of Jerusalem, the 
flames of enthusiasm wore again lighted. The pilgrims all went forth to the camp, 
and flichard having given the signal to depart, one hundred thousand men crossed 
the river Belus, advancing between the sea and Mount Carmel. Richard had left 
behind him his sister and wife at Acre, and had strictly prohibited women from 
following the army. It was on the 22nd of August, 1191, that tlje march began. 
The distance between Acre and Jerusalem is scarcely more than eighty of our miles; 
but tho country is difficult, and was guarded by a numerous, a brave, and active 
enemy. Of Richard’s forces scarcely more than thirty thousand were to be con- 
sidered as soldiers, and these were of all nations. They marched in five divisions: 
the Knights Templars led tho van ; the Knights of St. John brought up the rear. 
There was a great standard car, like tho Lombard Carroccio, and like that which 
had been used at Northallerton in the great battle of tho Standard. It ran upon four 
wheels that were sheathed with iron, and it carried the standard of tho Holy War 
suspended on a high mast. During the fury of battles, such of tho wounded as 
could be recovered in tho mel6o were brought round this car ; and in case of any 
reverse or retreat, the car was tho general rallying-point for the Christian army. 
While Richard and his mixed host marched slowly along between the mountains 
and the sea, a fleet which carried their baggage, provisions, and munitions of war, 
glided along the coast within sight of tho troops. Every night, when tho army 
halted, the heralds of the several camps cried aloud three times, ‘‘ Save tho Holy 
Sepulchre I ” and every soldier bent his knee, and raised his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and said “ Amen ! ” Every morning, at the point of day, tho standard car, 
at the command of Richard, was put in motion, and then the Crusaders formed in 
order of march, the priests and monks chanting a psalm tho while, or singing a 
hymn— 

Lignum Crucis, 

Signum Ducis. 

Saladin, who had been reinforced from all parts, infested their march every day, 
and encamped near them every night, with an army greatly superior in numbers. 
The Crusaders scarcely advanced three leagues a day : their road was cut by ra- 
vines and mountain torrents ; there were many steep and intricate defiles, with 
wood and underwood ; and at every difficult point there stood the cunning Paynim 
to dispute the passage, or to make them suffer from an ambuscade attack. These 
Saracens were not hea^ly armed, like the Christians ; they carried only a bow»and 
quiver, or a sword, a daggbr, and a javelin. Some of them were qnly armed with a 
club, bristling at one extremity with sharp steel points, that went through a ctat 
of mail like a needle through a garment of cotton or woollen stuff. Many of them, 
well mounted on Arab horses, kept constantly hovering round Richard’s lino of 
march, flying when they wore pursued, and returning to the charge when the pur- 
suit ceased, or T^enever thej saw a favourable opportunity. Their movements 
wore compared, now to the flight of the swallow, and now to that of an importunate 
swarm of summer flies. Their archers frequently did great execution, even with- 
out showing themselves, for they were hid behind trees, or among tho tall growing 
weeds, or they bent their bows with a sure aim behind rocks. When’Sver a Cru- 
sader fell — and many more fell by disease than by the arms of the infidel — his 
comrades dug him a* shallow grave, and buried him on the spot where he had 
breathed his last, and then chanted the service for the dead as they resumed their 
march. 

On tho 7th of September, Richard brought Saladin to a gcperp.1 action near 
Azotus, the Ashdod of tho Bible, on the sea-shore, and about nine miles from 
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Ascalon. The sultan had there collected Iwo hundred thousand men to (jppose 
Eicbard’s farther advance ; and, before the battle began, swarms of Bedouin Arabs 
collected on the declivities of mountains upon the flank of the Crusaders. Richard 
closed up his five divisions and ordered them all to remain on the defensive. 
“ The batla^ons of the Christians,” says old Vinesauf, stood in so solid a mass 
that an apjdc thrown anywhere among them could not have reached the ground 
without touching a man or a horse.” The Saracens charged this iron mass. They 
might as well have charged^ the flank of Mount Carmel or Mount Sion. They wero 
thrown off with great slaughter, and then the mass moved slowly onwards, not 
deviating in the slightest degree from the line of advance which Richard had origi- 
nally chosen. The Saracens attacked again and in greater force, and being again 
repulsed and thrown into some confusion, Richard raised his battle-axe and gave 
the word, and the great solid body broke up into its several parts, and three of the 
five columns charged among the Paynini. King Richard showed himself every- 
where where the Crusaders had need o^ succour ; and wherever he appeared his 
presence was announced by the flight of the Turks. After a display of valour 
which was never surpassed, and of more cool conduct and generalship than might 
have been expected from him, he gained a complete victory. Mourning the loss of 
many thousand men, and of thirty-two Emirs or chiefs of the first rank, Saladin, 
the victor of many a field, retreated in great disorder, having had, at one time, only 
seventeen Mamelukes near his person. Richard, who was slightly wounded on the 
left side, advanced without further opposition to Jaffa, the Joppa of Scripture, of 
which he took possession. Here he was only thirty miles from the Holy City. 
As the country in advance of that position was as yet clear of enemies, or was 
occupied only by disheartened fugitives, the Lion-heart would have followed up his 
advantages ; but many of the Crusaders, less hardy than himself, wero worn out 
by the climate and by fatigue, and the French barons urged the necessity of resto- 
ring the fortifications of Jaffa before they adva.aced. No sooner had Richard con- 
sented to this measure than the Crusaders, instead of prosecuting the work with 
vigour, abandoned themselves to luxurious ease. The English king was joined by 
his young wife and sister, and the other ladies he had left at Aero, who came to 
Jaffir by sea. Being impatient of repose, he had recourse to hunting and other 
sports of the field, disregarding the evident fact that hordes of Saracens and Arabs 
were scouring the country in detached parties. One day he was actually surrounded 
in a wood, and would have lost either his life or his liberty, had not one of his 
coinpaoions, William de Pratelles, a knight of Provence, cried out in the Arabic 
tongue, I am the king ! Spare my life ! ” and by drawing attention upon himself, 
gi^^en Richard the opportunity of escaping, The faithful William de Pratelles was 
carried off* a ijrisoner to Saladin, but Richard soon redeemed him, by giving in ex- 
change ten Emirs whom ho had taken, pa anothei occasion, a company of Tem- 
I^hirs, in quest of forage, foil into an ambuscade. The Lion-heart sent the brave 
Earl of Leicester to their aid, promising ho would ^llow as soox as he could get 
on his armour. Before that ratfi^r tedious operation could be completed, they told 
him the Templars and the Earl wore being crushed by the number of the enemy. 
Without finishing his steel toilette, and without v’aiting for any one, Cceur-de-Lion 
leaped on kJs war-horse, and gallopec^ to the spot, declaring he were unworthy of 
the name of king, if he abandoned those whom ho had promised to succour. He 
spurred into the thickest of the fight, and so laid about him with that tremendous 
battle-axe which he had caused to be forged by the best smiths in England before 
he departed for the East, that the Earl of Leicester and all the Knights Templars 
who had not fallen previously to his arrival were rescued. On such onslaughts, say 
the chroniclers, his cry was^ill — “ St. George ! St. George !” 
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Ai^the end of May, 1192, the Crusaders once more set out on their march to- 
wards Jerusalem, under tho command of Richard. The march now began on a 
Sabbath-day, the fighting men being to all appearance full of courage, and tho poor 
pilgrims who followed them full of hope, for they raised their voices and said, “ 0 
Lord ! Thanks be unto thee, for the time of the deliverance of the Holy City is now 
at hand ! ” The warriors had ornamented their helmets with briglit cockades and 
flowers ; the flags of the army had been renewed, and shined splendidly in tho sun. 
When not employed in singing psalms and canticles of victory, all tongues spoke 
the praise of the Lion-hearted king who remained at his post when others had de- 
serted it, and who was now assuredly leading them to a final victory. Early in 
June they encamped in the valley of Hebron. But here Richard received fresh mes- 
sengers from England, bringing dismal accounts of plots within and armed confede- 
racies without his dominions. Wo follow the most consistent, though not the most 
generally received account, in saying that, on this intelligence, and at the prospect 
of the increasing power of the Saracens (who had not only strongly fortified and 
garrisoned the Holy City, but had occupied fill tho mountain-passes leading to it, 
and had thrown a tremendous force between the city and his advanced posts), and 
of the increasing weakness and destitution of the Christian forces, to whose wants 
he could no longer administer, as his money was all spent, Richard now came to a 
stand, aJid turned his heart and thoughts to tho West, where his crown was almost 
within the grasp of his brother John, and whither he was conjured to return by his 
still able and active mother Eleanor, and by all such of his ministers as were faith- 
ful unto him. A council was assembled at his suggestion : it was composed of five 
knights of the Temple, five knights of St. John, five barons of France, and five barons 
or Christian lords, who held lands in Palestine ; and it deliberated during several 
successive days. In the end, this council declared that, under present circum- 
stances, it would bo better to march to the south and besiege Cairo, whence Saladin 
drew his main supplies, than to advance and besiege Jerusalem. This decision was 
perhaps a wise one, but it was adopted far too late. 

If the expedition to Egypt and the siege of Cairo had ever been seriously con- 
templated, it was presently seen that the scheme was impracticable ; for as soon as 
a countermarch from the Hebron was commenced, all discipline abandoned tho 
camp, and, after some savage quarrels and conflicts of arms among themselves, the 
mass of the French and Germans deserted tho Standard of the Cross altogether. 
Richard then leisurely fell back upon Acre. The Saracens now descended from 
the mountains of Judaea, pouring through every pass and gorge like the headlong 
torrents in the winter seai;on ; and Saladiii soon took the town of Jaffa or Joppa, 
all but the well-defended citadel, in which Coeur-de-Lion had left a manful garvi- 
son. A tremendous contest ensued between Saladin and Richard. 

As the battle of J[aflfa was the most brilliant, so also was it the last fought by 
the Lion-heart in the Holy Land. The duke of Burgundy had withdrawn to Tyre, 
and had refused t| take any further part in tho war. The Germans, commanded 
by the duke of Austria, had quitted Palestine for Europe ; and most of the Crusa- 
ders of other nations were wearied with the contest or engaged in their old jealou- 
sies and feuds. Richard’s health, and the health of his great adversary Saladin, 
were both seriously affected ; and a mutual a^Jmiration and respect ai>pe2l’s to have 
forwarded a treaty which was concluded shortly after the battle of Jaffa. 
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79.— THE CArTIVITY OF RICHARD. 

THIEnBY. 

The occupation of the fortresses by carl John had caused much anxiety to the 
king of England, and he foresaw that his brother, following the example that ho 
himself had set him, would sooner or later make common cause between his ambi- 
tious designs and the hostile projects of the king of France. These fears soon 
began to distress him to speh an extent that, disregarding the oath that ho had 
made not to quit the Holy Land whilst there remained a horse for him to feed on, 
he concluded a truce of three years, three months, and three days with the Saracens, 
and set out westward. 

When he arrived off Sicily ho suddenly bethought himself that it would be 
dangerous for him to land at any of the ports of southern Gaul, because the greater 
number of the lords of Provence were related to the Marquis of Montferrat, whose 
death he was accused of having caused, and also because the Count of Toulouse, 
Raymond de St. Gilles, who, under thV3 king of Aragon, ruled over all the maritime 
towns situated west of the Rhone, was his personal enemy. Justly fearing some 
ambuscade on their part, instead of crossing the ^fediterranean, he entered the 
Adriatic Gulf, after having dismissed the greater i)ai t of his suite, in order that ho 
might not bo recognised. His vessel was attacked by pirates, with whom, after a 
lively engagement, he contrived to make so close a friendship, that ho left his own 
ship for one of theirs, which carried him to Yara, on the coast of Sclavonia, He 
went ashore with a Norman baron named Baldwin de Bethune, master Philip and 
master Anselm, his chaplains, some Templars, and some servants. It was necessary 
to have a safe-conduct from the lord of the province, who unfortunately happened 
to be one of the numerous relations of the Marquis do Montferrat. The king sent 
one of his men to make this request, and commissioned him to offer to the ruler a 
ring set with a largo ruby which he had bought in Palestine of some Pisan 
merchants. This ruby, at that time famous, was recognised by the ruler of Yara ; 
“ Who are they who have sent thee to ask a free passage of me ?’* he inquired of 
the messenger. “ Some pilgrims returning from Jerusalem.” — And their names?” 
— “ One is called Baldwin de Bethune, and the other, who offers you this ring, 
Hugh the merchant.” The ruler, examining the ring attentively, did not speak for 
some time, and then suddenly replied, “ Thou dost not speak the truth : his name 
is not Hugh, it is King Richard. But, since he wished to honour me with his gifts 
wiljiout being acquainted with me, I will not arrest him ; I return him his present, 
and leave him fi’ee to depart.” „ 

^Surprised at this incident, which he was far from expecting, Richard immediately 
set out, and no one attempted to stop him. But the ruler of Yara sent to warn his 
brother,.tho lord of a neighbouring town, that the E»>gli8h king^ was in the country, 
and would probably pass through his tewitory. The brother had in his service a 
Norman named Roger, originally from Argonton, whom he immediately commis- 
sioned to visit every day all th% inns at which pilgrims lodged,^and endeavour to 
discover the king of England either by his language or some other token, promising, 
if he succeeded in capturing him, to reward him with the government of half the 
town. Tlta Norman prosecuted the search for several days, going from house to 
house, and, at last, discovered the Iting. Richard endeavoured for some time to 
conceal who he was, but, driven to an extremity by the Norman’s questions, he 
was, at last, forced to avow himself ; thereupon Roger burst i‘nto tears, and implored 
him immediately to fly, at the same time offering him his best horse : then he 
returned to his master, and told him that the news of the arrival of the king was 
merely a falsd report, that he had not found him, but only one of his countrymen. 
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Bald\Min de Bethune, who was returning from a pilgrimage. The lord, furious at 
having failed in his object, had Baldwin arrested and kept him in prison. 

Meanwhile, king Kichard pursued his flight through the German territory, having 
for his companions only William de I’Etang, his intimate friend, and a valet who could 
speak the Teutonic language, either being of English birth, or having, from his 
inferior condition, acquired a taste for learning the English languRgo, which was 
then exactly similar to the Saxon dialect of Germany, and had nothing of the 
French tongue either in the words, phi'ases, or construction. Tljey travelled three days 
and three nights without food, almost without knowing where they were, and entered 
the province called in the Tudesque tongue Ost-ric or (Est-reich, that is to say, the 
East khigdom. This name was a last relic of the old empire of the Franks, of which 
this country formed the eastern extremity. Ost-ric, or TAutriche, as the French and 
the Normans called it, was a dependency of the Germanic empire, and was governed 
by a lord who boro the title of herc-zog or duke ; and, unfortunately, this duke, 
named Leopold, was the same whom Richard had mortally offended in Palestine, by 
tearing down his banner. His residence was *at Vienna, on the Danube, at which 
place the king and his two companions arrived, worn out with fatigue and hunger. 

The servant who spoke English went to the town exchange to get the money of 
the country for their gold byzantines. He made a great display before the 
merchants of his gold and his person, adopting a dignified air, and the manners of 
a courtier. The citizens, being suspicious of him, took him before their magistrate 
to discover wdio he was. He gave himself out for the valet of a rich merchant who 
was to arrive in three days, and on this reply he was liberated. When he returned 
to the king’s lodging, he recounted his adventure to him, and advised him to leave 
the town as soon as possible ; but Richard, wishing for some repose, staid some 
days longer. During this interval the report of his landing at Yara was spread 
through Austria, and duke Leopold, who wished at once to wreak his vengeance on 
the king, and enrich hinjsclf by the ransom of such a prisoner, sent spies and men- 
at-arms in search of him in all directions. They traversed the country without 
finding any traces of him ; but one day the same servant, who had been before 
arrested, being in the market of the town purchasing provisions, some richly 
embroidered gloves, such as the great lords of that time wore with their court 
dresses, were observed in his girdle. Ho was again arrested, and, to force confessions 
from him, he was put to the torture. He revealed all, and pointed out the inn 
where Richard was. It was surrounded by the duke of Austria’s soldiers, who, 
taking Richard by siirijrise, forced him to surrender ; and the duke with grtat 
marks of respect, had himfconfined in a prison, where picked solders with drawn 
swords guarded him day and night. • 

No sooner was the report of the king of England’s arrest spread, than the emperor, 
or Crosar of all Germany, summoned his vassal the duke of Austria, to surrender 
his prisoner to him, under the pretext, that none but an emperor had a right to 
imprison a king, ^ake Leopol^ assented to this strange reasoning with apparent 
willingness, but not without stipulating that he should receive at least a part of the 
ransofh. The king of England was then transfen-ed from Vienna to Worms, into 
one of the imperial fortresses, and the emperor, in great glee, sent a message to 
the king of France, which was more agreeable Jo him, says an historian of' the time, 
than a present of gold or topaz. Philip immediately wrote to the emperor to con- 
gratulate him cordially Qn his prize, and to intreat him to guard it carefully, because, 
he said, the world would never be at peace if such a disturber succeeded in escaping. 
Therefore, he proposed to pay a sum equal or even superior to the king of England’s 
ransom, if the emperor would give him into his custody. ^ 

The emperor, according to custom, submitted this proposition to an assembly of 
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the lords and bishops of the country, called in the Tudesquo language, afG??W, a 
word which meant, in its original signification, tho people in general, but which 
had by degrees got to be used in a more restricted sense. He made known to the 
diet the motives of the king of France’s request, and justified Eichard’s imprison- 
ment on the pica of the pretended crime of murder committed by him upon the 
Marquis of Montferrat, the insult offered to the banner of the Duke of Austria, and 
the three years’ truce concluded with the enemies of the faith. For these mis- 
deeds the king of England' ought, he said, to be declared a capital enemy of the 
empire. The assembly decided that Richard should be judged by it for the crimes 
imputed to him, but refused to surrender him to the king of France. The latter 
did not wait for judgment to be given against the prisoner, but sent an express 
message to inform him that he renounced him as his vassal, defied him, and de- 
clared war to the utmost against him. At the same time he made the same offers 
to the Earl of Mortain which he had formerly made to Richard to incite him against 
his father. He promised to ensure to* John the possession of JS'ormandy, of Anjou, 
and of Aquitaine, and to aid him in obtaining tho kingdom of England ; in return 
he demanded that ho should be his faithful ally, and that ho should marry that 
same Alice, of whom mention has been before made. Without at that time con- 
cluding a positive alliance with king Philip, John commenced intrigues in all tho 
countries which were in subjection to his brother ; and, under the pretext that 
Richard was dead, or at least must be considered so, he exacted the oath of fidelity 
from the public officers, and the governors of the fortresses and towns. 

The king of England was informed of these manoeuvres, by some Norman abbots, 
who obtained permission to visit him in his prison, and especially by his old chan- 
cellor, William Longcharap, tho i^ersonal enemy of the Earl of Mortain. Richard 
received him as a friend jiersecuted for his cause, and employed him in several 
negociations. The day fixed on for the trial of the king arrived ; he appeared as 
an accused man before the Germanic diet assembled at Worms ; all ho had to do 
to obtain an acquittal on all points was to promise as his ransom, one hundred 
thousand pounds of silver, and to avow himself a vassal of tho emperor. This 
avowal of vassalage, which was a mere formality, was of great importance in tho 
eyes of the emperor, on account of his pretensions to the same universal dominion 
as the Caesars of Rome, of whom he called himself the heir, had held. The feudal 
subjection of the kingdom of England to the Germanic Empire was not of a nature 
to be of long duration ; but, nevertheless, the acknowledgement and declaration 
w5re made with all the pomp and ceremony exacted by tlie custom of that age. 

“ King Richard/’ says a contemporary, “ divested himself of tho kingdom, and 
Mirren dered it to the omperor, as lord of all the earth, investing him with it by 
means of his hat ; and the emperor returned it to him to hold as a fief of him, on 
condition of an annual tribute of five thousand pom Js sterling, and invested him 
with it by means of a double crown of ^old.” After this ceremony the German 
emperor, bishops, and lords, promised by oath, their soul,^that the king of 
England should be free on the payment of the hundred thousand pounds : and from 
that day the captivity of Richard was less strict. • 

In thejneantimo the Earl of Mortain, caiTying on his intrigues and manoeuvres, 
solicited tho justiciaries of England^, the archbishop of Rouen, and the barons of 
Normandy, to swear fidelity to him, and to acknowledge him as king ; the greater 
number refused, and the earl, feeling that he was not jiufficiently powerful to 
oblige them to accede to his wishes, crossed over to France, and concluded a foi-mal 
treaty with king Philip. Ho acknowledged himself that king’s vassal and liegeman 
for England,, and all the other states of his brother, swore to marry Philip’s sister, 
and to give up to him a considerable portion of Normandy, Tours, Loches, Am- 
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hoisc, apd Montrichard, as soon as, by his aid, he should have become king of 
England. He further promised to the Count de Blois, a vassal of the king of 
France, the towns of La ChAtre, and Vendorne. And, finally, he subscribed to the 
same clause against Richard, which Richard had more than once subscribed to 
against his father, Henry II. “And, if my brother Richard should offer mo peace, 

I will not accept it without the consent of my ally of France, eveh if my ally 
feliould have made peace on his own account with my said brother Richard.” 

After the conclusion of this treaty, king Philip crossed the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy, with a numerous army ; and earl John had money distributed among such 
of the Gallic tribes as were still free, to engage them to second by an invasion the 
mancDuvres of his partisans in England. This people, oppressed by the Normans, 
gladly enlisted their national hatred in the service of one of the two factions into 
which their enemies were divided ; but, incapable of great efforts out of the little 
country where they obstinately defended their independence, they were of little 
.service to king Richard’s adversaries. These latter, had, also, but little success in 
England, and this determined John to remain near the king of France, and to direct 
all his projects against the coast of Normandy. Although thus exempted from the 
scourge of war, England waa not much better off ; for she had to submit to enor- 
mous tributes, levied for the king’s ransom. The royal collectors traversed the 
country in every direction, and drew contributions from all classes of men, clergy 
and laity, Saxons and Normans. All the sums levied in various assessments were 
collected togctlier in London ; and it has been calculated that the total would have 
covered the amount of the ransom, had there not been an enormous deficiency 
caused by the frauds of the men employed. Tliis first levy being insufficient, the 
royal officers commenced a fresh one, making use, say the historians, of the plau- 
sible term of the king’s ransom, to cover their shameful robberies. 

The king had been now two years in prison ; he was weary of captivity, and sent 
message after message to his officers, and his friends in England, and on the con- 
tinent, urging them to free him by paying his ransom. Ho complained bitterly 
that he was neglected by his people, and that they would not do for him, what he 
himself would have done for any other. He uttered his complaints in a song com- 
2^oscd in the Roman dialect of the south, which he preferred to the less polished 
tongue of Normandy, Anjou, and Franco. 

“ I have many fi-iends, but they give poorly ; it is a shame to them, that, for 
want of ransom, I have been for tvro winters a prisoner here. 

“ Let my men and my bty^ons, English, Norman, Poitevin, and Gascon be assured, • 
that there is no man, howeveii base, whom for want of money, I would suffer to 
remain in prison ; I do not say it as a reproach ; but I am still a prisoner.” 

Whilst the second collection for the king’s ransom was being made throughout 
England, envoys from thp emperor arrived in London, to receive, as on account for 
the sum total, the money that had been already collected ; they ascertained the 
quantity by weight ^d measure, ^ays an historian of the time, and put their 
seal on the sacks, which were conveyed as far as the territories of the empire by 
English sailors, at the risk and peril of the king of England. The money came 
safe to the hands of the Ceesar of "Germany, who sent a third of it to the duke of 
Austria, as his share of the prize ; then another ^iet was assembled to decide on 
the fate of the prisoner, whose liberation was fixed for the third w^eck after 
Christmas, on condition th|t he should leave a certain number of hostages as a 
guarantee for the payment which still remained to be made. Richard agreed to 
everything, and the emperor, delighted with his easy compliance, was pleased to 
reward him by a gift. He granted to him, by authentic charter, to hold c^f him as 
a fief, some provinces which he called his, in the style of his chancery, such as 
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the Viennois, and a portion of tho country which in the Boman tongue called 
Bourgogne, and the towns and territories of Lyon, Arles, Marseille, and Narbonne. 
“ Now it must bo understood,” says a contemporary, “ that these lands, given to 
the king by the emperor, contained five archbishoprics, and thirty-three bishoprics ; 
and it must also bo understood that he had never been able to exercise any sort 
of authority over them, and that the inhabitants had never consented to recognise 
any lord nominated or appointed by him.” 

When the king of France, and his ally, earl John, learnt what had been resolved 
by tho imperial diet, they feared they might not have time to execute their designs 
before the king’s liberation ; they therefore sent messengers in great haste to the 
emperor, offering him seventy thousand marks of silver if he would prolong the 
imprisonment of Kichard for one year, or, if he preferred it, a thousand pounds of 
silver for each succeeding month of captivity ; or a hundred and fifty thousand 
marks if he would give the prisoner into the custody of the king of France and the 
earl. The emperor, tempted by these dazzling offers, was inclined to break his 
word ; but the members of the diet, who had sworn to keep the engagement, op- 
posed any want of faith, and, using all their power, had the captive released towards 
the end of January, 1194. Richard could not direct his steps either towards 
France or Normandy, which was then invaded by the French ; the safest way for 
him was to embark in one of the German ports, and sail straight to England ; but 
it was then the most stormy season ; he was obliged to wait more than a month 
at Anvers, and during that time tho emperor’s avarice was again tempted ; the 
hope of doubling his profits overcame the fear of displeasing chiefs less powerful 
than himself, and whom, in his character of paramount lord, he had a tliousaiid 
means of silencing. Ho therefore resolved to seize a second time the prisoner 
whom he had allowed to depart ; but tho secret of this treachery was not suffici- 
ently well kept, and one of the hostages left in tho emperor’s hands, found moans 
to warn the king. Richard immediately embarked in the galliot of a Norman trader, 
named Alain Tranchemer, and, having thus escaped the men-at-arms sent to take 
him, landed safely at tho port of Sandwich. 


80.— DEATH AND CHARACTER OF RICHARD. 

Burke. 

» Richard, on his coming to England, found all things in the utmost confusion ; 
but before he attempted to apply a remedy to so c^slinato a disease, in order to 
wipe off" any degrading ideas which might have arisen from his imprisonment, ho 
caused himself to be new-crowned. Then, holding his Court of Great Council at 
Southampton, he made some useful regulations 'n the distribution of justice. Ho 
called some great offenders to a strict account. Count John deserved no favour, 
and he lay entirely at the king’s mercy, who, by an unparalleled generosity, par- 
doned him hia multiplied offences, only depriving him of trie power of which he 
had made so bad a use. Generosity did not oblige him to forget the hostilities of 
tho king of France. But to prosecute tho war money was wanting, which new 
taxea^nd new devices supplied with difficulty and with dishonour. All the mean 
expedients of a necessitous government were exercised on this occasion. All the 
grants which were made on the king’s departure for the Holy Land, were revoked 
on the Weak pretence that the purchasers had sufficient recompense whilst they 
held them. Necessity seemed to justify this as well as many other measures that 
were equally violent. The whole revenue of the Crown had been dissipated ; means 
^ support its dignity must be found, and these means were the least unpopular, 
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as most fnen saw with pleasure the wants of Government fall upon those who had 
started into a sudden greatness by taking advantage of those wants. 

Richard renewed the war with Philip, which continued, though frequently inter- 
rupted by truces, for about five years. In this war Richard signalised himself by 
that irresistible courage which on all occasions gavo him a superiority over the king 
of France. But his revenues were exhausted ; a gi*eat scarcity reigned both in 
France and England ; and the irregular manner of carrying^ on war in those days 
prevented a clear decision in favour of either party. Richard had still an eye upon 
the Holy Land, which he considered as the only province worthy of his arms ; and 
this continually diverted his thoughts from the steady prosecution of the war in 
France. The Crusade, like a superior orb, moved along with all the particular 
systems of politics at that time, and suspended, accelerated, or put back, all opera- 
tions, on motives foreign to the things themselves. In this war, it must bo 
remarked, that Richard made a considerable usf of the mercenaries who had been 
so serviceable to Henry the Second ; and the king of France, perceiving how much 
his father Lewis had suffered by a want of that advantage, kept on foot a standifig 
army in constant pay, which none of his predecessors had done before him, and 
which afterwards for a long time very unaccountably fell into disuse in both king- 
doms. 

Whilst this war was carried on by intervals and starts, it came to the cars of 
Richard that a nobleman of Limoges had found on his lands a considerable hidden 
treasure. The king, necessitous and rapacious to the last degree, and stimulated 
l)y the exaggeration and marvellous circumstances which always attend the report 
of such discoveries, immediately sent to demand the treasure, under pretence of the 
rights of seigniory. The Limosia, either because he had really discovered nothing, 
or that he was unwilling to part with so valuable an acquisition, refused to comply 
with the king’s demand, and fortified his castle. Enraged at the disappointment, 
Richard relinquished the important affairs in which he was engaged, and laid siege 
to this castle with all the eagerness of a man who has his heart set upon a trifle. 

Ill this siege he received a w^ound from an arrow, and it proved mortal ; but in tho 
last, as ill all the other acts of his life, something truly noble shone out amidst 
the rash and irregular motions of his mind. The castle was taken before ho died. 
The man from whom Richard had received the wound was brought before him. 
Being asked why he levelled his arrow at the king, he answered with an undaunted 
countenance, “ that the king with his own hand had slain his two brothers ; that 4 
he thanked God who gavo hAn an opportunity to revenge their deaths, even with 
tho certainty of his own.” Richard, more touched with tho magnanihiity of tho, 
man, than offended at the injury ho had received, or tho boldness of the answer, 
ordered that his life should be spared. He appointed his brother John to the suc- 
cession ; and with these Jets ended a life and reign distinguished by a great variety 
of fortunes in different jparts of tho world, and crowned with great militaiy glory, 
but without any accessron of power %o himself, or prosperity to his people, whom 
be entirely neglected, and reduced by his imprudence and misfortunes to no small 
indigence and distress. 

In many respects, a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient kiiig of 
England and Charles XII. of Sweden. They werS both inordinately desirous of 
war, and rather generals than kings. Both were rather fond of glory, than ambi- 
tious of empire. Both of them made and deposed sovereigns. They both'carried 
on their wars at a distance from home. They were both made prisoners by a friend 
and ally. They were both reduced by an adversary inferior in war, but above them 
in the arts of rule. After spending their lives in remote adventures, each perished 
at last near home, in enterprises not suited to the splendour of their former exploits, 
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Both died childless ; and both, by the neglect of their affairs, and the s(f/erity of 
their government, gave their subjects provocation and encouragement to revive 
their freedom. In all these respects the two characters were alike j but Richard 
fell as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and equality of 
mind, as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of his sayings are the most 
spirited that we find in that time ; and some of his verses remain which, in a bar- 
barous age, might have .passed for poetry. 

81.— ROBIN HOOD AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 

From “ Old England.’' C. Knioht. 

The same combination against the power of the Crown which produced the great 
charter of our liberties, relieved the people from many regal oppressions by a charter 
of the forests! Wo cannot look upon an old forest without thinking of the days 
when men who had been accustomed to the free range of their green woods were 
mulcted or maimed for transgressing the ordinances of their new hunter-kings. 
Our poet Cowper put his imagination in the track of following out the customs of 
the Norman age in his fragment upon Yardley Oak, which was supposed to have 
existed before the Normans : 

“ Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, 

Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay, 

Seeking her food, with ease might have pmloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs 
And all thine embryo vastness at a gulp. 

But fate thy growth decreed; autumnal rains 
Beneath thy parent tree mellow’d the soil 
Design’d thy cradle ; and a skipping deer. 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in which, secure. 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through.” 

The severity of the old forest laws of England has become a byword, and 
no wonder when we know that with the Conqueror a sovereign’s paternal care 
for his subjects was understood to apply to red deer, not to Saxon men ; 

• and that accordingly, of tho two, the lives of the former alone were esteem- 
ed of any particular value. But it was not the * severity merely that was, 
after the Conquest, introduced (whether into the spirit or into the letter of the 
forest laws is immaterial), but also the vast extent of fresh land then afforested, 
and to which such laws were for the first time aj^plied, that gave rise to so much 
opposition and hatred between the Norman conquerors hn T the Saxon forest in- 
habitants ; and that in particular parts of Englanll infused such continuous vigour 
into the struggle commenced at the invasion, *^ng after tint struggle had ceased 
elsewhere. The Conqueror is said to have possessed in this country no less than 
sixty-eight forests, and these even were not enough ; so the afforesting process 
went' on reign after reign, till the awful shadow of Magua Charta began to pass 
more and more frequently before royal eyes, producing first a check, and then 
a retreat ; dis-afibresting then began, and tho forest laws gradually underwent a 
mitigating process. But this was the work of the nobility of England, and occu- 
pied the said nobility a long time first to determine upon, and then to carry out : 

in tho interim could not afford to wait, but took the matter to a certain 
their own hands ; free bands roved the woods, laughing at the king’s 
laws, and killing and eating his deer, and living a life of perfect immunity from 
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punishment, pai-tly through bravery and address, and still more through the im- 
penetrable character of the woods that covered a large portion of the whole country 
from the Trent to the Tyne. Among the more famous of the early leaders of such 
men were Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley, the heroes 
of many a northern ballad. 

The forest of Sherwood, which formerly extended for thirty miles northward from 
Nottingham, skirting the great north road on both sides, was anciently divided into 
Thorney Wood and High Forest ; and in one of these aJbne, the first and smallest, 
there were comprised nineteen towns and villages, Nottingham included. But 
this extensive sylvan district formed but a part of Robin Hood’s domains. 
Sherwood was but one of a scarcely interrupted series of forests through which tho 
outlaws roved at pleasure ; when change was desired, either for its own sake, or in 
order to decline the too pressing attentions of the “ Sheriff,” as they called the royal 
governor of Nottingham Castle and of the two counties, Notts and Derby, who had 
supplanted the old elective officer — the people’s sheriff. Hence we trace their 
haunts to this day so far in one direction as “ liobin Hood’s Chair,” Wyn Hill, and 
Ins “ Stride” in Derbyshire ; thence to “ Robin Hood’s Bay,” on the coast of York- 
shire, in another, with places between innumerable. But the “woody and famous 
forest of Bamsdale,” in Yorkshire, and Sherwood, appear to have been their prin- 
cipal places of resort ; and what would not one give for a glimpse of the scene as 
it then was, with these its famous actors moving about among it ! There is little 
or nothing remaining in a sufficiently wild state to tell us truly of the ancient royal 
forest of Sherwood. The clearing process has been carried on extensively during 
the last century and a half. Prior to that period the forest was full of ancient 
trees — the road from Mansfield to Nottingham presented one unbroken succession 
of green woods. The principal parts now existing arc the woods of Birkland and 
Bilhagh, where oaks of the most giant growth and of the most remote antiquity are 
still to be found ; oaks against which Robin Hood himself may have leaned, and 
which even then may have counted their ago by centuries. Such are the oaks in 
Wclbeck Park. Many of these ancient trees are hollow through nearly the whole of 
their trunks, but their tops and lateral branches still put forth the tender green 
foliage regularly as tho springs come round. Side by side with the monarch oak 
we find the delicate silver-coated stems and pendent branches of the lady of the 
woods ; and beautiful is tho contrast and the harmony. But eveiything wears 
a comparatively cultivated aspect. We miss the prodigal luxuriance of 
a natural forest, where ^veiy stage upward, from the sapling to the mightiesf 
growth, may be traced. We»miss the picturesque accidents of nature always to be 
found ill such places, the ash key for instance, of which Gilpin speaks (“ Forest * 
Scenery”), rooting in a decayed part of some old tree, germinating, sending down 
its roots, and lifting uji^ its branches till at last it rends its supporter and nourisher 
to pieces, and appears itself standing in its place, stately and beautiful as that once 
appeared. Above a8 we miss t^^ I’ich and tangled undergrowth ; the climbing 
honeysuckle, the white and black briony, and the clematis ; the prickly holly and 
the golden furze, the heaths, the thistles, and the foxgloves with their purple bells ; 
the bilberries, which for centuries were wont to bo an extraordinarily great profit and 
pleasure to the poor people who gathered them (Thornton) ; the elders and willows 
of many a little marshy nook ; all which, no doubt, once flourished in profusion 
wherever they could find ^oora to grow between the thickly set trees, of which 
Camden says, referring to Sherwood, that their “ entangled branches w^erc so 
twisted together, that they hardly left room for a person to pass.” It need 
excite little surprise that the outlaws could defend tlicmselves from rJl inroads 
upon such a home. The same writer adds, that in his time the w^oods were much 
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thinner, but still bred an infinite number of deer and stags with lofty antlers. 
When Robin Hood hunted here, there would be also the roe, the fox, the marten, 
the hare, the coney, as well as the partridge, the quail, the rail, the pheasant, the 
woodcock, the mallard, and the heron, to furnish sport or food. Even the wolf 
himself may have been occasionally found in Sherwood, down to the thirteenth 
century ; in the manor of Mansfield Woodhouse a parcel of land called Wolf hunt- 
land was held so late as Henry the Sixth’s time by the semcc of winding a horn to 
frighten away the wolves In the forest of Sherwood. We must add to this imper- 
fect sketch of the scene made memorable by Robin Hood’s presenco and achieve- 
ments, that in another point it would seem to have been expressly marked out by 
nature for such romantic fame. Caverns are found in extraordinary numbers 
through the forest. Those near Nottingham are supposed to have given name both 
to the town and county ; the Saxon word Snodengaham being interpreted to mean 
the Home of Caverns. There are similar excavations in the face of a cliff near the 
Lene, west of Nottingham Castle. Above all, there is a cave traditionally con- 
nected with the great archer himself. This is a curious hollow rock in the aide of 
a hill near Newstead, known as Robin Hood’s Stable, but more likely from its 
aspect to have been his chapel. It contains several passages and doorways cut in 
the Gothic style, out of the solid rock ; and there are peculiar little hollows in the 
wall, which might have been intended for holy water. 

The life in the forest must indeed have been steeped in joyous excitement. No 
doubt it had its disadvantages. Winter flaws in such a scene would not be plea- 
sant. Agues might be apt occasionally to make their appearance. One feels some- 
thing of a shivering sensation as wo wonder, 

When they did hear 

The rain and wind beat daik December, how 
In that their pinching cave they could discourse 
The freezing hours away. 

Yet even the rigours of the season might give new zest to the general enjoyment 
of forest life ; we may imagine one of the band singing in some such words as those 
of Amiens : 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 

And that very thought would ensure such enemies, when they did come, a genial 
and manly reception. But reverse the picture, and what a \^orld of sunshine, and 
green leaves, and flickering lights and shadows breaks in up(yi us — excitement in 
the chaco, whether they followed the deer, or ^cro themselves followed by the 
sheriff, through bush and brake, over bog and quagmire — of enjoyment in their 
shooting and wrestling matches, in their sword-fights, and sword-dances, in their 
visits to all the rustic wakes and feasts of the neighbourhood, where they would bo 
received as the most welcome of ^csts. The variety of the life in the forest must 
have been endless. Now the outlaws would be visited by the wandering minstrels, 
coming thither to amuse them with old ballads, and to ‘^gather a rich harvest of 
materials for new ones, tiiat should bo listened to with the deepest interest and 
delight all England through, not only while the authors recited them, but for cen- 
turies after the very names of such authors were forgotten. The legitimate poet- 
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milistfel would bo followed by the humbler gleeman, forming one of a band of re^ 
vcllcrs, in which would bo comprised a laborer, a bagpiper, and dancers or tum- 
blers, and who, tempted by tho well-known liberality of the foresters, would pene- 
trate the thick wood to find them. And great would be the applause at their 
humorous dances and accompanying songs, at their balancings and tumblings ; 
■wonderful, almost too wonderful to be produced without the aid of evil spirits, 
would seem their sleight-of-hand tricks. At another time there would be suddenly 
heard echoing through the forest glades the sounds of Estrange bugles from strange 
hunters. Their rich apparel shows them to be of no ordinary rank. How dare 
they then intrude upon the forest king ? Nay, there is not any danger. Are 
there not lady hunters among the company ] So their husbands, brothers, 
sons, and fathers hunt freely through Shevwc>od in their company, safe fioni 
tho sudden arrow, aye, though even the hated sheriff himself be among them. 
But there were occasions when the forest would present a much more extra- 
ordinary scene than any we have yet refew'ed to. For scores of miles around, 
what preparations are there not made when the words Robin Hood’s Fair ” 
spread from mouth to mouth, and the time and place of it being held become 
known ! Thither would resort all the yeomen aud yeomen’s wives of the district, 
each one hoping to get a “ Robin Hood’s pennyworth,” as the well-understood 
phrase went, in some courtepy or hood, in handkerchiefs telling their goodness by 
their weight, in hats, boots or shoes, the spoil of some recent campaign, aud be- 
speaking their general excellence from the known quality of their recent owners. 
Thither would resort tho emissaries of more than one priory and respectable 
monastery, to look after some richly illuminated Missal or IVIS. that they had heard 
■were among the good things of the fair, or to execute the High Cellarer’s commis- 
sion to i)urchase any rare spices that might be offered. Knightly messengers too 
would not bo wanting, coming thither to look after choice weapons, or trinkets, or 
weighty chains of gold : perhaps even tho very men who had been dcs2)0ilcd, and 
whoso treasures had contributed so largely to the ‘‘ fiiir,” would be sending to it, 
to purchase silently back some favourite token at a trifling price, hopeless of regain- 
ing it by any other mode. Of course the Jews would flock to Sherwood on such 
occasions from any and all distances. And as the fair proceeded, if any quarrels 
took place between tho buyers and sellers, a Jew would be sure to be concerned. 
Even whilst he laughed in his heart at tho absurd price he was to give for the rich 
satin vest, or the piece of cloth of gold of such rare beauty that the forester was 
metisuring with his long Jjow, generally of his own height, for a yard, and even thcfi 
skipping two or three inchoB between each admeasurement, the Je\^ would be sure 
to bo haggling to lower the price or to be increasing the quantity ; till remind eci 
that ho was not dealing with the most patient as well as with the most liberal of 
men, by a <liffcrent application of the tough yew. Then the adventures of the 

forest ! indigenous and luxuriant as its bilberries ; how they give a seasoning, as 

it were, to tho gene Al conjunction of life in the forest, and prevented the possibility 
of its ever being felt as ‘'weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable!” Were recruits 

w^anted ? there was a pretty opening for adventure in seeking them. They must 

be men of mark or likelihood who can alone be enlisted into brave Robin’s band, 
aud severe accordingly were the tests applied. Jn order to prove their courage, for 
instance, it seems, from the later ballads, it was quite indispensable that they should 
have the best of it with gome veteran forester, cither in shooting with the bow, or 
playfully breaking a crown with the quarter-staff, or even by occasionally beating 
their antagonists when contending with inadequate weapons. 

Let us now look at two or three of the more interesting adventures which are 
recorded in the famous buUad of tho “LyteU Geste” as having actually taken place 
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In one part of this poem we find a stoiy of the most interesting character, jyid told 
with extraordinary spirit, discrimination of character, and dramatic effect Whilst 
Little John, Scathelock (the Scarlet of a later time), and Much the Miller’s son, 
were one day watching in the forest, they beheld a knight riding along : — 

All dreari then was his semblaunte, 

And lytell was his pride ; 

Hys one fote in the sterope stode, 

The other waved besyde. 

Hys hode hangynge over hys eyen two, 

He rode in symple aray ; 

A soryer man than he was one 
Rode never in somers day. 

The outlaws courteously accost and sui'prise him with the information that their 
master has been waiting for him, fasting, three hours ; Robin Hood, it appears, 
having an objection to sit down to dinner till he can satisfy himself he has earned 
it, by finding strangers to sit down with him — and pay the bill. Having “ washed,” 
they dine ; — 

Brede and wync they had ynoiigh, 

And nomblos [entrails] of the deer ; 

Swannes and fesauntes they had full good, 

And foules of the revere : 

There fayled never so lytell a byrde 
Tliat ever was bred on brere. 

After dinner the Knight thanks his host for his entertainment, but Robin hints 
that thanks are not enough. The Knight replies that he has nothing in his coffers 
that he can for shame offer — that, in short, his whole stock consists of ten shillings. 
Upon this Robin bids Little John examine the coffers to see if the statement bo 
true (a favourite mode with Robin of judging of the character of his visitors), and 
informs the Knight at the same time that if ho really have no more, more he will 
lend him. 

“ y/hat tydynge, Johan ?" — sayd Robyn : 

“ Syr, the Knyght is trewc enough.’' 

The great outlaw is now evidently interested ; and, with mingled delicacy and 
frankness, inquiries as to the cause of the Knight’s low estate, fearing that it im- 
plies some wrong doing on his part. It comes out at last that his son has killed a 
‘‘Knyght of Lancastshyre ” in the tournament, and that* to defend him “in his 
Ijight,” he has sold all his own goods, and pledged his lands unto the Abbot of St. 
Mary’s, York ; the day is now nearly arrived, and he is not merely unable to redeem 
them before too late, but well nigh penniless into the bargain ; — 

“ What is the somme ? ” sayd Robyn ; 

“ Trouthe tlien tell thou me.” #• 

“ Syr,” he sayd, “ foure hondred poundo, 

The Abbot tolde it to me,” 

“Now, and thou lese thy londe,” sayd Robin, 

“ What sha^ fall of the ?” 

“ Hastely T wyll me buske,” sayde the Knyght 
“ Over the salt sec ; ^ 

“ And se where Cryst was quyeke and deed 
On the mount of Calvart\ 

, Farewell, frende, and have good day. 

It may noo better be " 
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Tears fell out of his eyen two, 

He wolde have gone his waye — 

“ Farewell, frendes, and have good day ; 

I ne have more to pay.” 

** Where he thy friends ?” sayde Bobyn. 

“ Syr, never one wyll me know; 

Whyle I was lyche enow at home, 

Grete host then wolde they blowe, • 

“ And now they rcnne awaye fro me, 

As bestcs on a rowo ; 

They take no more heed of mo 
hen they me never sawe.” 

For ruthe then wepte Lytell Johan, 

Scathelocke and Muck in fere [in company] ; 

“ Full of the best wyne,” say& llobyn, 

For here is a symple chere.” 

Before many hours the knight was pursuing his way with a full pocket and a full 
heart to redeem his lands. Wo must follow him to York. Tho day of payment 
has arrived. The chief officers of the Abbey are in a state of high excitement, on 
account of the value of the estates that will be theirs at nightfall if the knight comes 
not with the redemption money. The Abbot cannot repress his anticipations 

“ But ho come this ylke day, 

Dyshciyte shall he be.” 

The Prior endeavours to befriend the absent knight, but is answered impatiently — 

“Thou arte euer in my berde,” sayde the Abbot, 

“ By God and Saynt Eichardo.” 

And then bursts in a fat-headed monk,” the High Cellarer, with the exulting 
exclamation 

“ He is dede or hanged,” sayd tho monke, 

“ By God that bought me derc; 

And we shall have to spende in this place 
Foure hondred poundo by yere.” 

To make all sure, the Abbot has managed to have the assistance of tho High 
Justicer of England on thh occasion by the usual mode of persuasion, a bribe ; and 
is just beginning to receive his congratulations when the knight ‘arrives at thfi 
gate. But he appears in " symple wedes,” and tho alarm raised by his appearance 
soon subsides as ho speaks : 

“Do gladly, Syr Abbot," sayd the Knyght; 
t “ I am come to holde my day.” 

The fyrst word tho Abbot spoke, — 

“ Hast thou brought my pay?” 

“ Not one peny,” sayde the Knyght, 

“ By God that maked me.'it 
“ Thou ort a shrewed dettour," sayd the Abbot ; 

Juslyccy drynke to me." 

The knight tries to move his pity, but<in vain ; and after some further passages 
between him and the Abbot, conceived and expressed in tho finest dramatic spirit, 
the truth comes out in answer to a proposition from the Justice that* the Abbot 
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shall give two hundred pounds more to keep the land in peace ; the knigh^. then 
suddenly astounds the whole party by producing the four hundred pounds, 

“ Have here thy golde, Syr Abbot,” sayd tlae Knyght, 

“ Wliich that thou lentest mo ; 

Iladdest thou ben curteys at my comynge, 

Kewarde sholdeat thou have be." 

The Abbot sat styll, and ete no more 
For all his ryall [royal] chore ; 

He cast his hede on his sholder, 

And fast began to stare. 

Take [give] me my golde agayno,” sayd the Abbot, 

“ Syr Justyce, that I toke the.” 

“Jlot a peny,” said the Justyce, 

“ By God that dyed on a tree.” 

A twelvemonth afterwards, and on the very day that the Knight has fixed for 
repaying Kobin Hood, a magnificent procession of ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical 
retainers is passing through the forest j and being stopped by the outlaws, who 
should be at the head of the whole but our friend the fat-headed monk, the High 
Cellarer of St. Mary, York ! Now Eobin Hood’s security, the only one that ho 
would take from the Knight, had been that of the Virgin — what more natural than 
that he should think the High Cellarer of the Virgin’s own house at York had 
come to pay him his four hundred pounds ! It is in vain the lioly man denies 
that he has come for any such purpose. At last, driven to his shifts, ho ventures 
a falsehood when the actual state of his cofibrs is inquired into. His return, in 
official language, is twenty marks. Eobin is very reasonable, and says, if there 
really be no more, not a penny of it will be meddled with. 

Lytell Johan spread his man tell downe 
As he bad done before, 

And ho tolde out of the monkes male 
Eyght hundreth pound© and more. 

No wonder that Eobin exclaims-^ 

Monk, what told I thee ? 

Our Lady is tlie trowest woman 
That over yet found© 1 me. 

Anon a second, and to archer eyes still iporc attractive pageant, appears. It is 
the good and grateful Knight at the head of a hundred inciii lothed in white and 
red, and bearing as a present to the foresters a hnndred bows of a quality to delight 
even such connoisseurs in the weapon, with a hunched sheaves cA’ arrows, with heads 
burnished full bright, every arrow an ell -long, y-dight with peacock plumes, and 
y-nocked with silver. The Knight had been detained on his way ; the sun was 
down ; the hour of payment had passed when he arrived at the trysting-tree. His 
excuse was soon made to the generous outlaw. Ho had stayed to help a poor 
yeoman who was suffering oppression. The debt was forgiven ; the monks had 
paid it doubly. 

The ballads of Eobin Hood which, century after century, followed the “ Lytell 

te” are, at any rate, evidences of the deep hold which this stoiy of wild adven- 
ture, and of the justice of the strong hand, long retained upon the popular mind. 
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• 82 .— JOUN AND ARTHUR. 

Richard dying without lawful issue, the succession to his dominions again be- 
came dubious. They consisted of various territories, governed by various rules of 
descent, and all of them uncertain. There were two competitors ; the first was 
prince John, youngest son of Henry II. ; the other was Arthur, sou of Constance of 
Bretagne, by Geoffrey, the third son of that monarch. If the right of consan- 
guinity were only considered, the title of John to the whole succession had been 
indisputable. If the right of representation had then prevailed, which now univer- 
sally prevails, Arthur, as standing in the place of his father Geoffrey, had a solid 
claim. About Brittany there was no dispute. Anjou, Poitou, Tourainc, and 
Guieunc, declared in favour of Arthur, on the principle of representation. Nor- 
mandy was entirely for John. In England the point of law had never been entirely 
settle<l, but it seemed rather inclined to the side of consanguinity. The ^fore in 
England, where this point was dubioiLS at beat, the claim of Arthur, an infant and 
a stranger, had little force against the pretensions of John, declared heir by the 
will of the late king, supported by his armies, possessed of his treasures, and at 
the head of a powerful party. He secured in his interests Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Glanville, the chief Justiciary ; and by them the body of the eccle- 
siastics and the law. It is remarkable also, that he paid court to the cities and 
boroughs, whici is the first instance of that policy ; but several of these communi- 
ties now happily began to merge from their slavery, and, taking advantage of the 
ncecssities and confusion of the late reign, increased in wealth and consequence, 
and had then first attained a free and regular form of administration. The towns, 
new to power, declared heartily in favour of a prince, who was willing to allow that 
their declaration could confer a right. The nobility, who saw tlicmselvcs beset by 
the church, the law, and the burghers, had taken no measures, nor c^'cn a resolu- 
tion ; and therefore had nothing left but to concur in acknowledging the title of 
John, whom they knew and hated. But though they were not able to exclude him 
from the succession, they had strength enough to oblige him to a solemn promise 
of restoring those liberties and franchises, which they had always claimed, without 
having ever enjoyed, or even perfectly understood. The clergy also took .idvantage 
of the badness of his title to establish one altogether as ill-founded. Iluliert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the speech Avhich he delivered at the king’s corona- 
tion, publicly affirmed, that the crown of England was ’of right elective. He dr^w 
his examples in supportf of this doctrine, not from the histories of the ancient Saxon 
kings, although a species bf election within a certain family had •then frequentj^ 
ju’evailed, but fromjhe history of the finst kings of the Jc\vs ; without doubt m 
order to revive those pretensions, which the clergy first sc't up in the election of 
Stephen, and which they had since been obliged to conceal, but hod not entirely 
forgotten. John accepted a sovereignty w'cakened in the very act by which ho 
acquired it ; but he submitted tlo the times. Ho came to the throne at the age of 
thirty-two. Ho liad entered early into business, and had been often involved in 
difficult and arduous enterprises, in which he experienced a variety of men and 
fortunes. His father, whilst he was very young, had sent him into Ireland, wliich 
kingdom was destined for his portion, in ordSr to habituate that people to their 
future sovereign, and to give the young jirince an opportunity of conciliating the 
favour of his new subjen^ts. But he gave on this occasion no good omens of capa- 
city for government. Full of the insolent levity of o young man of high rank, 
without education, and surrounded with others equally unpractised, he insulted the 
Irish chiefs ; and ridiculing their uncouth garb and manners, he raised such a dis- 
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aflfection to the English government, and so much opposition to it, as all the 
wisdom of his father’s best officers and counsellors was hardly able to overcome. 
In the decline of his father’s life, he joined in the rebellion of his brothers, with so 
much more guilt, as with more ingratitude and hypocrisy. During the reign of 
Richard he was the perpetual author of seditions and tumults ; and yet was par- 
doned, and even favoured by that prince to his death, when he very unaccountably 
appointed him heir to all his dominions. 

It was of the utmost moment to John, who had no solid title, to conciliate the 
favour of all the world. Yet one of his first steps, whilst his power still remained 
dubious and unsettled, was, on pretence of consanguinity, to divorce his wife Avisa, 
with whom he had lived many years, and to marry Isabella of Angoulesme, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, but who had been betrothed to Hugh, count of Marche ; 
thus disgusting at once the powerful friends of his divorced wife, and those of the 
Earl of Marche, whom ho had so sensibly wronged. 

The king of France, Philip Augustus, saw with pleasure these proceedings of 
John, as he had before rejoiced at th^ dispute about the succession. He had been 
always employed, a;id sometimes with success, to reduce the English power, through 
the reigns of one very able, and one very warlike prince. He had greater advan- 
tages in this conjuncture, and a prince of quite another character now to contend 
with. He was therefore not long without choosing his part ; and whilst he secretly 
encouraged the count of Marche, already stimulated by his private wrongs, ho 
openly supported the claim of Arthur to the diitchies of Anjou and Touraine. It 
was the character of this prince readily to lay aside, and as readily to reassume, his 
enterprises, as his affairs demanded. He saw that he had declared himself too 
rashly, and that ho was in danger of being assaulted upon every side. Ho saw it 
was necessary to break an alliance, which the nice circumstances and timid character 
of John would enable him to do. In fact, John was at this time united in a close 
alliance with the Emperor and the earl of Flanders ; and these princes were en- 
gaged in a war with France. He ,had then a most favourable opportunity to 
establish all his claims, and at the same time to put the king of France out of a 
condition to question them ever again. But ho suffered himself to bo over-reached 
by the artifices of Philip ; he consented to a treaty of peace, by which he received 
an empty acknowledgement of his right to the disputed territories ; and in return 
for which acknowledgment ho renounced his alliance with the Emperor. By this 
act he at once strengthened his enemy, gave up his ally, and lowered his character 
wrLh his subjects, and with all the world. 

This treaty was hardly signed when the ill conscqueqccs of his conduct became 
evident. The earl of Marche and Arthur immediately renewed their claims and 
hostilities, under the protection of the king of France, who ma^p a strong diversion 
by invading Normandy. At the commencement of these motions, John, by virtue 
of a prerogative hitherto undisputed, summoned hi* English barons to attend him 
into France ; but instead of a compliance with his orders, he w<t^ surprised with a 
solemn demand of their ancient liberties. It is astonishing that the barons should 
at that time have ventured on a resolution of such dangerous importance, as they 
had prortded no sort of means to support them. But the history of those times 
furnishes many instances of the likejvant of design in the most momentous affairs ; 
and shews, that it is in vain to look for political causes for the actions of men, 
who were most commonly directed by a brute caprice, and were for the greater part 
destitute of any fixed principles of obedience or resistance.' The king, sensible of 
the weakness of his barons, fell upon some of their castles with such timely vigour, 
and treated those whom he had reduced with so much severity, that the rest im- 
mediately and abjectly submitted. He levied a severe tax upon their fiefs ; and 
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thirjjtiog himself more strengthened by this treasure, than the forced service of his 
barons, ho excused the personal attendance of most of them, and passing into Nor- 
mandy, he raised an army there. Ho found that his enemies had united their 
forces, and invested the castle of Mirabel, a place of importance, in which his 
mother, from whom he derived his title to Guienno, was besieged. He flew to the 
relief of this place v^ith the spirit of a greater character, and the success was ans- 
werable. The Breton and Poictouvin army was defeated ; his mother was freed ; 
and the young duke of Brittany and his sister were made prisoners. The latter 
he sent into England, to be confined in the castle of Bristol ; the former he carried 
with him to Rouen, The good fortune of John now seemed to be at its highest 
point ; but it was exalted on a precipice ; and this great victory proved the occa- 
sion of all the evils which aficcted his life. 

John was not of a character to resist the temptation of having the life of his 
rival in his bands. All historians are as fully agreed that ho murdered his nephew, 
as they differ in the means by which ho aocomplished that crime. But the repoi*t 
was soon spread abroad, variously heightene(f in the circumstances by the obscurity 
of tho fact, which left all men at liberty to imagine and invent ; and excited all 
those sentiments of pity and indignation, which a very young prince of great hopes, 
cruelly murdered by his uncle, naturally inspire. Philip had never missed an 
occasion of endeavouring to ruin the king of England ; and having now acquired an 
opportunity of accomplishing that by justice, which he had in vain sought by 
ambition, ho filled every place with complaints of tho cruelty of John, whom as a 
vassal to the crown of France, the king accused of tho murder of another vassal, 
and summoned him to Paris to be tried by his peers. It was by no means con- 
sistent cither with the dignity or safety of John to appear to this summons. He 
had tho argument of kings to justify what he had done. But as in all great crimes 
there is something of a latent weakness, and in a vicious cause something material 
is ever neglected, John, satisfied with removing his rival, took no thought about his 
enemy ; but whilst he saw himself sentenced for non-appearance in the Court of 
Peers ; whilst he saw the king of Franco entering Normandy with a vast army, in 
consequence of this sentence, and place after place, castle after castle, falling before 
him, he passed his time at Rouen iu the profoundcst tranquillity ; indulging him- 
self in indolent amusements, and satisfied with vain threatenings and boasts, which 
only added greater shame to his inactivity. Tho English barons, who had attended 
him in this expedition, disaffected from the beginning, and now wearied with being 
so long witnesses to the ignominy of their sovereign, retired to their own countty, 
and there spread the report of his unaccountable sloth and cowardice. John 
quickly followed them ; and returning to his kingdom, i)olluted with the charge of 
so heavy a crime, and disgraced by so many follies, instead of aiming by popular 
acts to re-establish his character, he exacted a seventh of their moveables from 
the barons, on pretence that they had deserted his service. He laid the same im- 
position on the clfrgy, without giving himself the trouble of seeking for a pretext. 
He made no proper use of thefe great supplies ; but saw the great city of Rouen, 
always faithful to its sovereigns, and now exerting the most strenuous efforts in his 
favour, obliged at length to surrender, without the least attempt to relieve it. Thus 
the whole dutchy of Normandy, originally acquired by his ancestors, and the source 
from which tho greatness of his family had oceri derived, after being supported 
against all shocks for three hundred years, was torn for ever from the stock of 
Rollo, and re-united to ^ho crown of France. Immediately all the rest of the pro- 
vinces which he held on the Continent, except a part of Guienne, despairing of his 
protection, and abhorring his government, threw themselves into {ho hands of 
Philip. 
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83.— ARTHUR AND HUBERT. 

Scene I. John — Hvhert, 

K, John. Como hither, Hubert. 0 my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love : 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 

Give mo thy hand. I had a thing to say, — 

But I will fit it with some better tune. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub. I am much bound e^i to your majesty. 

K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet : 
But thou shalt have ; and creep time ne’er so slow, 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say, — but let it go : 

The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleasures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 

To give me audience : — If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 

Sound on into the drowsy race of night ; 

If this same were a churchyard where we stand, 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs 
Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy-thick, 

(Wliich, else, runs tickling up and down the veins, 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 

And strain their checks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purpose ;) 

Or if that thou couldst sec me without eyes. 

Hear me without thine cars, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit alone, ’ 

Without eyes, cars, and harmful sound of worcls ; 

Then, in despite of brooded watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 

But ah, I will not : — Yet I love thee wcU^ 

And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well. 

Hub. So well, that what you bid me utldertake, 

Though that my death were adjunct to my act. 

By heaven, I would do it. 

K. John. Do not I know thou wouldst ? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy ; I’ll tell thee what, my friend, 

He is a very serpent in my way ; * 

And wheresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 

Tbou ait; his keeper. 
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Hid). And I’ll keep Lim so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K. John. Death. 

Ilvh. My lord ? 

K. John. A grayc. 

Huh. lie shall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 

I could be merry now : Hubert, I love thee! 

Well, I’ll not say what I iiitci’d for thee : 

Remember 

Scene II. — Hubert and Two Attcwlants, 

Hah. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thou stand 
Witliin the arras : when I strike my foot 
U pon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy, which you shaft find with me, 

Fast to the chair ; be heedful : hence, and watcli. 

First Attend. T hoi)e your Avarrant Avill bear out the deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly sciuples ! Fear not you : look to ’t — Fxeunt Attend. 
Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur, 

Arih, Oood morrow, Iiul)ei*t. 

Huh. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince (having so gj-cut a title 
To be more prince) as may bo. — You ai’c sad. 

Huh. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me ! 

^Methinks, nobody should be sad but I : 

Yet, r remember, when I was in l^Vance. 

Young gentlemen would bo as sad as night, 

Only for Avantoniiess. By my Christendom, 

So T wore out of prison, and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so 1 Avoidd bo hero, but that I doubt 
My undo practises more harm to mo ; 
lie is afraid of me, and I of him : 

[s it my fault*that I was Geffrey’s son ? 

No, indeed is ’t not ; And I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hid). *lf I talk to him, with his innocent pj’ato 
He A\ ill aw'ake my mercy, which lies dead : 

ThcrcSbre I will bf^ sudden, and despatch. [Aside. 

Arth, Are you sick, Hubert 1 you look pale to-day 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you 
I warrant I love you more than jjpu do me. 

Ilvb. His words do take possession of my bosom. — 

Read here^ young Arthur. [Showing a paper.'] How now, foolish rheum ? 

[Aside. 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 

I must bo brief ; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 
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Can you not read it 1 is it not fair writ 
ArtL Too fairly Hubert, for so foul effect : 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

/M, Young boy, I must. 

AM. And will you 1 

livb. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 

I knit my hand-kei'cher about your brows, 

(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 

And I did never ask it you again : 

And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon cheer’d up the heavy time ; 

Saying, What lack you ? and. Where lies your grief ? 

Or, What good love may I peyfbrm for you ? 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still. 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning ; do, an if you will : 

If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 

Why, then you must, — Will you put out mine eyes ? 

These eyes, that never did, nor never shall. 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hvh. I have sworn to do it 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it I 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation. 

Even in the matter of mine innocence ; 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 

But for containing fire -to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d iron ? 

An if an angel should nave come to me. 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, • 

I would ^lot have believ’d him. No tongue but Hubeiii’s— 

Ilvb. Come forth. [Stamps, 

lie-erUer Atte)idaMSy with Cords, Itpns, (C'c. 

Do as I bid you do. C * 

Arth. 0, save me, Hubert, save Ihe ! my eyes are out, 

Even with the tierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need yoikbe so boist’rous-rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! * 

Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away 
And 1 will sit as quiet as a lamb 
I wiUnot stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron angerly; 
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• Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

JIvb, Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

First Attend. I am best pleas’d to be from such a deed. 

[£xeu7it Attendants, 

Arih. Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 

He hath a stem look, but a gentle heart ; — 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

lluh. Come, boy, prepare yourself, 

Arth. Is there no remedy % 

Huh. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. 0 heaven ! — that there were but a mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair. 

Any annoyance in that precious «ense ! 

Then, feeling what small things are boist’rous there. 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

JIvh. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue ! let me not, Hubert ! 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes. O, spare mine eyes ; 

Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not Wm me. 

Hth. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief. 

Being create for comfort, to be us’d 

In un deserv’d extremes : See else yourself ! 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 

And strew’d repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush, 

And glow w^h shame of your proceedings, Hubert . 

Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And, like a dog that is compell’d to fight. 

Snatch at his master that doth tarro him on. 

All things that you should use to do mo wrong 

Deny their ofiice ; only you do lack 

That nlbrcy which f^rce fire and iron extend, 

Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine imcle owes ; 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpos<^ boy. 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. O, pow you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hvb. Peace : no more. Adieu ; 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 

I’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
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And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thco. 

AriK O heaven I — I thank you, Hubert. 

Ilvh, Silence ; no more : Go closely in with mo. 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. 

Scene III. — John and IIvherL 

Iluh. My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K, John. Five moons ? 

Old men, and beldames, in the streets 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths : 

And when they talk of himj they shake their heads. 

And ^vhisper one another in the ear; 

And he that speaks doth gi’ipo tho hearer’s wrist ; 

AVhilc he that hears makes fearful action, 

AVith wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 

Tho whilst his iron did on tho anvil cool, 

AVith oi)cn mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 

AVlio, witli his shears and measure in his hand, 

Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 

Told of a many thousand warlike French, 

That were embattled and rank’d in Kent : 

Another lean un wash’d artificer 

Cuts off his talc, and talks of Arthur’s death. 

K. John. AVhy scek’st thou to possess mo with these fears ? 
AYhy urgest thou so oft young Arthur’s death '? 

Thy hand hath murther’d him : I had a miglity cause 
To wish him dead, but thou had’st none to kill him. 

llvb. None had, my lord ! why, did you not provoke mo ? 
K. John. It is tho curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves that take their humours for a warranl^. 

To break within the bloody house of life ; 

And, on the winking of authority, 

To understand a law ; to know tho meaning , 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it browns 
More upon humour than advis’d respect. • 

Euh. Here is your hand and seal for wAat I did. 

K. John, O, when tho last account ’twixt heaven and earth 
Is to bo made, then shall this hand and seal 
AYitness against to damnation 
How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done ! Hadst thou not been by, 

A fellow by tho hand of nature mark’d, 

Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame. 

This murther had not come into my mind 
But^ taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 


ExqvM. 
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Finding thcc fit for bloody villainy^ 

Apt, liable, to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince^ 

Hub. My lord. — 

K. John, Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause^ 

When I spake darkly what I purposed* • 

Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid me tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck mo dumb, made mo break off, 

And those thy fears might havo wrought feai’s in me i 
But thou didst understand me by my signs. 

And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heai*t consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand tb act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name. 

Out of my sight, and nevet see mo more I 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav’d, 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers : 

Nay, in the body of this fleshy land, 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience and my cousin’s death. 

Hub, Arm you against your other enemies, 

I *11 make a peace between your soul and you. 

Young Arthur is alive ; Tliis hand of mine 
Is yot a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 

Within this bosom never enter’d yet 

Tho dreadful motion of a murtherous thought ; 

And you havo slander’d nature in my form. 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to bo butcher of an innocent child. 

K, John. Doth Arthur live ? O, haste thee to the peers, 

Throw this repojt on their incensed rage, 

And make them tamo to their obedienoo \ 

Forgivo the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy/caturo ; for my rago was blind. 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Present#! thee more hideous than thou art. 

0, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste ; 

1 oonjuro thee but slowly : run more fast. EsmM^ 

Scene IV. — Binder Art/hir, on tl\e 'WedU. 

Arth, Tho wall is high ; and yet will I leap down : — 

Good ground^ bo pitiful and hurt mo not I 
There ’s few, or none, do know me ; if they did, 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me quite. 

I am afraid ; and yet I ’ll venture it. 
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If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

1 'll find a thousand shifts to get away : 

As good to die and go, as die and stay. Lea'ps down, 

0 mo ! my uncle’s spirit is in these stones : — 

Heaven take my soul, an England keep my bones ! 


W.— SHAKSPEKE’S ARTHUK. C. Knight. 

From the *• National Shakspere.* 

It is unquestionably to bo deplored that the greatest writers of imagination have 
sometimes embodied events not only unsupported by tho facts of history, but utterly 
opposed to them. We are not speaking of those deviations from tho actual suc- 
cession of events, — those omissions of minor particulars, — those groupings of cha- 
racters who were really never brought together, — which the poet knowingly abandons 
himself to, that he may accomplish the great purposes of his art, the first of which, 
in a drama especially, is unity of action. Such a license has Shakspere taken in 
'King John;’ and who can doubt that, poetically, he was right 1 But there is a 
limit even to tho mastery of tho poet, when he is dealing with the broad truths of 
history ; for the poetical truth would be destroyed if the historical truth wero 
utterly disregarded. For example, if the grand scones between Arthur and Hubert, 
and between Hubert and John, were entirely contradicted by the truth of history, 
there would be an abatement even of the irresistible power of these matchless 
scenes. Had the proper historians led us to believe that no attempt was made to 
deprive Arthur of his sight — that his death was not the result of the dark suspi- 
cions and cowardly fears of his uncle — ^that tho manner of his death was so clear 
that ho who held him captive was absolved from all suspicion of treachery, — then 
the poet would indeed have left an impression on the mind which even the historical 
truth could with difficulty have overcome ; but he would not have left that com- 
plete and overwhelming impression of the reality of his scenes, — he could not have 
produced our implicit belief in the sad story, as he tells it, of Arthur of Brittany, 
— he could not have rendered it impossible for any one to recur to that story, who 
has read this Act of ' King .John,’ and not think of the dark prison whore the iron 
was hot and the executioner ready, but where nature, speaking in words such as 
none but the greatest poet of nature could have furnished, made the fire and the 
ircvi “ deny their office,” and the executioner leave the poor boy, for a while, to 
“ sleep doubtless and secure.” Fortunate is it that wo h?ve no records to hold up 
w^jiich should saj^ that Shakspere built this immortal scene upon a rotten founda- 
tion. The story, as told by Holinshed, is deeply interesting ; and we cannot read 
it without feeling how skilfully the poet has followed it : — , 

“ It is said that King John caused his nephew Afthur to be brought before him 
at Falaise, and there went about to persuade him jll that he cohld to forsake his 
friendship and alliance with the French knig, and to lean and stick to him his 
natural uncle. But Arthur, like one that wanted good counsel, and abounding too 
much in his own wilful opinion, made a presumptuous ansWiftr, not only denying so 
to do, but also commanding Bang John to restore unto him the realms of England, 
with all those other lands and possessions which Bang Bichard had in his hand at the 
hour of his death. For sith the same appertaineth to him by right of inheritance, 
he assured him, except restitution were made the sooner, he should not long con- ■ 
tinue quiet. King John, being sore moved by such words thus uttered by his 
nephew, appointed (as before is said) that he should be strictly kept in prison, as 
first in FalaiiSe, and after at Boan, within the new castle there, 
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“ Shortly after King John coming over into England caused himself to bo crowned 
again at Canterbuiy, by the hands of Hubert, the archbishop there, on the 
fourteenth of April, and then went back again into Normandy, where, immediately 
upon his arrival, a rumour was spread through all France, of the death of his 
nephew Arthur. True it is that great suit was made to have Arthur set at liberty, 
as well by the French king, as by William de Miches, a valiant baron of Poitou, 
and divers other noblemen of the Britains, who, when they could not prevail in 
their suit, they banded themselves together, and joining* in confederacy with Kobert 
Earl of Alanson, the Viscount Beaumont, William do Fulgiers, and other, they 
began to levy sharp wars against King John in divers places, insomuch (as it was 
thought) that so long as Arthur lived, there would bo no quiet in those parts ; 
whereupon it was reported, that King John, through persuasion of his counsellors, 
appointed certain persons to go into Falaiso, where Arthur was kept in prison, 
under tho charge of Hubert de Burgh, and there to put out the young gentleman’s 
eyes. • 

“ But through such resistance as he made* against one of the tormentors that 
came to execute tho king’s command (for the other rather forsook their prince and 
country, than they would consent to obey the king’s authority therein) and such 
lamentable words as ho uttered, Hubert de Burgh did preserve him from that 
injury, not doubting but rather to have thanks than displeasure at the king’s hands, 
for delivering him of such infamy as would have redounded unto his highness, if 
the young gentleman had been so cruelly dealt withal. For ho considered, that King 
John had resolved iq^on this point only in his heat and fury (which moveth men to 
undertake many an inconvenient enterprise, unbeseeming tho person of a common 
man, much more reproachful to a prince, all men in that mood being more foolish 
and furious, and prone to accomplish tho perverse conceits of their ill possessed 
hearts ; as one saith right well, 

pronus in iann 

Stultorum est animus, facild excandescit et audet 
Omne scelus, quoties concepts bile tumescit), 

and that afterwards, upon better advisement, he would both repent himself so to 
have commanded, and give them small thank that should see it put in execution. 
Howbcitjto satisfy his mind for the time, and to stay the rage of the Britains, he 
caused it to be bruited abroad through the country, that the king’s commandment 
was fulfilled, and that Arthur also, through sorrow and grief, was departed out of 
this life. For thVmpadb of fifteen days this rumour incessantly ran through both 
the realms of England arJl France, and there was ringing for him through towns 
and villages, as it had been for his funerals. It was also bruited, that his body T?as 
buried in the monastery of Saint Andrews of the Cisteaux order. 

“ But when the iJritains were nothing pacified, but rather kindled more vehe- 
mently to work iiiil tho mischief they could devise, in revenge of their sovereign’s 
death, there was no remedy btt to signify abroad again that Arthui was as yet 
living, and in health. Now when the king heard the truth of all this matter, he 
was nothing displeased for that his commandment was not executed, sith there 
were divers of his captains which uttered in plain words, that he should not find 
knights to keep his castles, if he dealt so crueHy with his nephew. For if it chanced 
any of them to be taken by the King of France, or other their adversaries, they 
should be sure to taste bf the like cup. But now touching tho manner in very deed of 
tho end of this Arthur, writers make sundry reports. Nevertheless certain it is, that 
in the year next ensuing, he was removed from Falaise unto tho castle or tower of 
Roan, out of which there was not any that would confess that ever he saw him go 
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alive* Some have written that as he essayed to have escaped out of prison, and 
proving to climb over the walls of the castle, he fell into the river of Seine, and so 
was drowned. Other write, that through very grief and languor ho pined away 
and died of natural sickness. But some affirm that King John secretly caused him 
to bo murdered and made away, so as it is not thoroughly agreed upon, in what 
sort ho finished his days ; but verily King John was had in great suspicion, whether 
worthily or not, the Lord knoweth.” 

Wisely has the old chronicler said, verily King John was had in great sus- 
picion, whether worthily or not, the Lord knoweth and wisely has Shakspero 
taken the least offensive mode of Arthur’s death, which was to be found noticed in 
the obscure records of those times. It is, all things considered, most probabio that 
Arthur perished at Rouen. The darkest of the stories connected with his death 
is that which makes him on the night of the 3rd April, 1203, awakened from his 
sleep, and led to the foot of the castle of Rouen, which the Seine washed There, 
say the French historians, he en teredo a boat, in which sate John and Peter de 
Maulac, his esquire. Terror took pd&sossion of the unhappy boy, and ho thi’ew 
himself at his uncle’s feet ; — but John came to do or to witness a deed of horror, 
and with his own hand ho slew his nephew^ and the deep waters of the river re- 
ceived the body of his victim. 


85.— KING JOHN AND THE PAPAL POWER.— I. 

Hume. 

The papal chair was in 1201 filled by Innocent III., who having attained that 
dignity at the ago of thirty-seven years, and being endowed with a lofty and enter- 
prising genius, gave full scope to his ambition, and attempted, perhaps more openly 
than any of his predecessors, to convert that superiority which was yielded him by 
all the Euroijeau princes, into a real dominion over them. The hierarchy, protected 
by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an enormous height its usurpations 
upon the civil power ; but in order to extend them further, and render them useful 
to the court of Rome, it was necessary to reduce tho ecclesiastics themselves under 
an absolute monarchy, and to make them entirely dependent on their spiritual 
leader. For this purpose. Innocent first attempted to impose taxes at pleasure 
upon tho clergy, and in the first year of this century, taking advantage of tho 
popular frenzy for crusades, ho sent collectors over all Europe, who levied by 
his authority, tho fortieth of all eccle.siastical revenues for ‘iho relief of the Holy 
Land, and receivtd tho voluntary contributions of tho laity to a liko amount. The 
same year Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, 
favourable to ecclesiastical and papal power. In the king’s abs nee, ho summoned 
by his legantine authority, a synod of all tho Englislf clergy, coritraiy to tho inhibi- 
tion of Geoffrey Fitz-Petpr, the chief justiciary ; and no proper i^ensure was over 
passed on this encroachment, the first of the kind, ipon the royal power* But a 
favourable incident soon after happened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff as 
Innocent, to extend still farther his usurpations on so coutemptiblo a prince as 
John. 

Hubert, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons of Christ- 
church, Canterbury, possessed a right of voting in tho election of their archbishop, 
some of the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely 
the very night of Hubert’s death ; and without any cong6 d’61iro from the king, 
chose Reginald, their sub-prior, for the successor ; installed him in the archiepis- 
copal throne before midnight ; and, having enjoined him the strictest secrecy, sent 
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him iyimediately to Eomo, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election. The 
vanity of Keginald prevailed over his prudence ; and he no sooner arrived in 
Flanders, than ho revealed to every one the purpose of his journey, which was im- 
mediately known in England. The king was enraged at the novelty and temerity 
of the attempt, in fiUing so important an office without his knowledge or consent 
The suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to concur in the choice 
of their primate, wore no less displeased at the exclusion given them in this elec- 
tion. The senior monks of ChristKjhurch were injured the irregular proceedings 
of their juniors. The juniors themselves, ashamed of their conduct, and disgusted 
with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his engagements with them, were 
willing to sot aside his election ; and all men concurred in the design of remedying 
the false measure which had been taken. But as John know that this affair would 
be canvassed before a superior tribunal, where the intei’position of royal authority 
of bestowing ecclesiastical benefices was very invidious ; whore even the cause of 
suffragan bishops was not so favourable as that of monks ; he determined to make 
the new election entirely unexceptionable, ife submitted the affair wholly to the 
canons of Christ-church, and departing from the right claimed by his predecessors, 
ventured no farther than to inform them privately, that they would do him an ac- 
ceptable service if they chose John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, for their primate. 
The election of that prelate was accordingly made without a contradictory vote ; 
and the king, to obviate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops 
not to insist on their claim of concurring in the election. But those prelates per- 
severing in their pretensions, sent an agent to maintain their cause before Innocent : 
while the king, and the convent of Christ-church, dispatched twelve monks of that 
order to support, before the same tribunal, the election of the bishop of Noiwich. 

Thus there lay three different claims before the pope, whom all parties alldwcd 
to be the supremo arbiter in the contest. The claim of the suffragans, being so 
opposite to the usual maxims of the papal court, was soon sot aside. The election 
of Reginald was so obviously fraudulent and irregular, that there was no possibility 
of defending it. But Innocent maintained, that though this election was null and 
invalid, it ought previously to have been declared such by the sovereign pontiff’, 
before the monks could proceed to a new election ; and that the choice of the 
bishop of Norwich w'as of coiu'se as uncanonical as that of his competitor. Ad- 
vantage was therefore taken of this subtlety for introducing a precedent, by w^hich 
the sec of Canterbury, the most important dignity in the church after the papal 
tlmono, should ever aftc^ bo at the disposal of the court of Rome. 

While the pope maiutaiined so many fierce contests, in ordqy to wrest from 
princes the right of granting investitures, and to exclude laymen from all authority 
in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the united influence of 
the clergy, who, aspijing to independence, fought, with all the ardour of ambition, 
and all the zeal of superstition, under his sacred banners. But no sooner was this 
point, after a great^effusion of l^ood and convulsions of many states, established in 
some tolerable degree, than the victorious leader, as is usual, turned his arms 
against his own community, and aspired to centre all power in his person. By the 
invention of reserves, provisions, commendams, and other devices, the pope gra- 
dually assumed the right of filling vacant byicficcs ; and the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, which was not subject to any limitations, supplied all defects of 
title in the pci*son on w]jom he bestowed preferment. ^ The canons which regulated 
elections were purposely rendered intricate and involved. Frequent disputes arose 
among candidates ; appeals were every day carried to Rome. The Apostolic See, 
besides reaping pecuniary advantages from these contests, often exorcised the power 
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of setting aside both the litigants, and on pretence of appeasing faction, nonvnated 
a third person, who might be more acceptable to the contending parties. 

The present controversy about the election to the See of Canterbury, afforded 
Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right ; and he failed not to perceive and 
avail himself of the advantage. He sent for the twelve monks deputed by the 
convent to maintain the cause of the bishop of Norwich ; and commanded them, 
under the penalty of excommunication, to choose for their primate, cardinal Lang- 
ton, an Englishman by birth, but educated in France, and connected by his interest 
and attachments with the ^e of Rome. In vain did the monks represent, that 
they had received from their convent no authority for this purpose ; that an elec- 
tion, without a previous writ from the king, would be deemed highly irregular ; and 
that they were merely agents for another person, whoso right they had no power or 
pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage -to persevere in this opposi- 
tion, except one, Elias de Brantefield ; all the rest, overcome by the menaces and 
authority of the pope, complied with kis orders, and made the election required of 
them. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this attempt of the 
court of Rome ; and he immediately vented his passion on the monks of Christ- 
church, whom he found inclined to support the election made by their fellows at 
Rome. He sent Fulko de Cantelupe and Henry de Cornhullo, two knights of his 
retinue, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them the convent, and 
take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the monastery with 
drawn swords, commanded the prior and the monks to depart the kingdom, and 
menaced them, that in case of disobedience, they would instantly burn them with 
the convent. Innocent prognosticating, from the violence and imprudence of theso 
measures, that John would finally sink in the contest, persevered the more vigorously 
in his pretensions, and exhorted the king not to oppose God and the church any 
longer, nor to prosecute that cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had 
sacrificed his life, and which had exalted him equal to the highest saints in heaven. 
A clear hint to John to profit by tho example of his father, and to remember tho 
prejudices and established principles of his subjects, who boro a profound venera- 
tion to that martyr, and regarded his merits as tho subject of their chief glory and 
exultation. 

Innocent, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed to submission, sent threo 
prelates, the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to intimate that if he per- 
severed in his disobedience, the sovereign pontiff would be obliged to lay the king- 
dom under an interdict. All the other prelates throw* themselves on their knees 
before him, anJ entreated him, with tears in their eyes, to prevent tho scandal of 
this sentence, by making a speedy submission to his spiritual father, by receiving 
from his hands the new-elected primate, and by restoring tfee monks of Christ- 
church to all their rights and possessions. He burst out into the most indecent 
invectives against the prelates ; swore by God’s teeth, (his usuA oath), that if tho 
pope presumed to lay his kingdom unde^ an interdict, he would send to him all 
the bishops and clergy in England, and would confiscate all their estates ; and 
threatened, that if, thenceforth he caught any Romans in his dominions, he would 
put out their eyes, and cut off their ^noses, in order to set a mark upon them which 
might distinguish them from all other nations. Amidst all this idle violence, John 
stood on such bad terms with his nobility, that he never ^ dared to assemble tho 
states of the kingdom, who, in so just a cause, would probably have adhered to any 
other monarch, and have defended with vigour the liberties of the nation against 
theso palpable usurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent; therefore, perceiving 
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the king's weakness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for 
some time held suspended over him. 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the great instrument of vengeance 
and policy employed by the court of Rome ; was denounced against sovereigns for 
the slightest offences ; and made the guilt of one person involve the ruin of millions, 
even in their spiritual and eternal welfare. The execution of it was calculated to 
strike the senses in the highest degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of all 
exterior exercise of its religion : the altars were despoiled of their ornaments : the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints, were laid on the ground ; 
and, as if the air itself were profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, the 
priests carefully covered them up, even from their own approach and veneration. 
The use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches. The bells themselves were re- 
moved from the steeples, and laid on the ground with the other sacred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with shut doors, and none Jjut the priests were admitted to 
that holy institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism to 
new-born infants, and the communion to the dying. The dead were not interred 
ill consecrated ground. They were thrown into ditches, or buried in common 
fields ; and their obsequies were not attended with prayers or any hallowed cere- 
mony. Marriages were celebrated in the church-yards ; and that every action in 
life might bear the marks of this dreadful situation, the people were prohibited the 
use of meat, as in Lent, or times of the highest penance ; were debarred from all 
pleasures and entertainments ; and were forbidden even to salute each other ; or 
so much as to shave their beards, and give any decent attention to their person and 
apparel. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the deepest distress, and of the 
most immediate apprehension of divine vengeance and indignation. 


86.~-KINO JOHN AND THE FATAL POWER.— II. 

Hume. 

The quarrel between the king and the see of Romo continued for some years ; 
and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, obeyed the orders of 
John, and celebrated divine service, they complied with the utmost reluctance, and 
were regarded, both by themselves and the people, as men who betrayed their 
principles,, and sacrificed their conscience to temporal regards and interests. During- 
this violent situation, the king, in order to give a lustre to his government, attempted • 
military expeditions against Scotland, against Ireland, against the "Wllch ; and he » 
commonly prevailed, more from the weakness of his enemies, than from his own 
vigour or abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to which his government stood 
continually exposed ftbm the discontent of ecclesiastics, increased his natural 
propension to tyraun|r ; and he seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all orders of 
men, especially his nobles, from \thom alone he could reasonably expeet support 
and assistance. He dishonoured their families by his licentious amours ; ho 
published edicts, prohibiting them from hunting feathered game, and thereby 
restrained them from their favourite amusement ; he ordered all the hedges and 
fences near his forests to be levelled, that his d^r might have more ready access 
into the fields for pasture ; and ho continually loaded the nation with arbitrary 
impositions. Conscious of the general hatred which he had incurred, he required 
his nobility to give him hostages for security of their allegiance ; and they were 
obliged to put into his hands their sons, nephews, or near relations. When his 
messenger came with like ^orders to the castle of William de Braouse, & boron of 
great note, the lady of that nobleman replied, “ that she would never entrust her 
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son into the hands of one who had murdered his own nephew while in his civ^tody.” 
Her husband reproved her for the severity of this speech ; but, sensible of his 
danger, he immediately fled with his wife and son into Ireland, where he endea- 
voured to conceal himself. The king discovered the unhappy family in their 
retreat ; seized the wife and son whom he starved to death in prison ; and the 
baron himself narrowly escaped, by flying into Franco. 

The court of Rome hajl artfully contrived a gradation of sentences ; by which 
she kept offenders in awe ; still afforded them an opportunity of preventing tho 
next anathema by submission ; and, in case of their obstinacy, was able to refresh 
tho horror of the people against them, by new denunciations of tho wrath and 
vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of interdict had not produced tho desired 
effect on John, and his people, though extremely discontented, had hitherto been 
restrained from rising in open rebellion against him, he was soon to look for tho 
sentence of excommunication ; and ho had reason to apprehend, that notwith- 
standing all his precautions, the most dangerous consequences might ensue from it. 
lie was witness of the other scenes which at that very time were acting iu Europe, 
and which displayed the unbounded and uncontrolled i^ower of the Papacy„ 
Innocent, far from being dismayed at his contests with the King of England, had 
excommunicated the emperor Otho, John’s nephew ; and soon brought that powerful 
and haughty prince to submit to his authority. He published a crusade against 
the Albigenses, a species of enthusiasts in the south of France, whom he denomi- 
nated heretics ; because, like other enthusiasts, they neglected the rights of tho 
church, and opposed the power and influence of the clergy : Tho people from all 
points of Europe, moved by their superstition and their passion for wars a]id 
adventures, flocked to his standard ; Simon de Montfort, the general of the cnisacle, 
acquired to himself a sovereignty in these provinces : The count of Toulouse, who 
protected, or perhaps only tolerated tho Albigenses, was stiqDpcd of his dominions: 
And these sectaries themselves, though the most innocent and inoffensive of 
mankind, were exterminated with all the circumstances of extreme violence and 
barbarity. Here were therefore both an army and a general, dangerous from their 
zeal and valour, who might be directed to act against John ; and Innocent, after 
keeping tho thunder long suspended, gave at last authority to the bisho|xs of London, 
Ely, and Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against him. 
These prelates obeyed ; though their brethren were deterred from publishing, as 
fvthe pope required of them, the sentence in the several churches of their dioceses. 

No sooner was the excommunication known, than ^the effects of it appeared. 

^ Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was entrusted' with a considerable office in 
the court of exchequer, being informed of it while sitting on tho bench, observed to 
his colleague the danger of serving under an excommunicated king ; and he imme- 
diately left his chair, and departed the court. John gave ’'orders to seize him, to 
throw him into prison, to cover his head with a great Icadeu cope ; and by this 
and other severe usage he put an end to^his life t Nor was there any thing wanting 
to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of Becket, to exalt him to an equal station 
in heaven, with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh de Wells, the chancellor, 
beiug elected, by the king’s appointment, bishop of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in 
desired leave to go abroad, in order to receive consecration from tho arch- 
of Rouen ; but he no sooner reached Franco than he liastened to Pontigray, 
Langton then resided, and paid submission to Lim as his primate. The 
bishops^ finding themselves exposed either to tho jealousy of the king or hatred of 
the people, gradually stole out of the kingdom ■ and at last there remained only 
three preUtes to p^form tho functions of the episcopal office. Many of the nobility, 
terrified by John's tyranny, and obn^ous to him on different accounts, imitated 
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tho ejamplo of the bishops ; and most of the others who remained were, with 
reason, suspected of having secretly entered into a confederacy against him. John 
was alarmed at his dangerous situation ; a situation which prudence, vigour, and 
popularity might formerly have prevented, but which no virtues or abilities were 
now sufficient to retrieve. Ho desired a conference with Langton at Dover ; offered 
to acknowledge him as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore the exiled clejgy, 
oven to pay them a limited sum as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated 
estates. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was* not satisfied with these 
concessions : he demanded that full restitution and reparation should be mode to 
all the clergy ; a condition so exorbitant that the king, who probably had not the 
power of fulfilling it, and who foresaw that this estimation of damages might 
amount to an immense sum, finally broke off the conference. 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve John’s subjects from their 
oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare every one excommunicated who had 
any commerce with him in public or in private ; at his table, in his council, or even 
in private conversation : And this sentence was accordingly, with all imaginable 
solemnity, pronounced against him. But as John still persevered in his contumacy, 
there remained nothing but the sentence of deposition ; which, though intimately 
connected with the former, had been distinguished from it by the artifice of the 
court of Home ; and Innocent determined to dart this last thunderbolt against the 
refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this kind required an armed force to 
execute it, the pontiff’, casting his eyes around, fixed at last on Philip, king of France, 
as the person into whose i)owcrful hand he could most properly entrust that 
weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly authority. And he offered the 
monarch, besides the remission of all his sins, and endless spiritual benefits, the 
property and possession of the kingdom of England, as the reward of his labour. 

It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant pretensions 
of the Homan pontiff, by which they themselves were rendered vassals, and vassals 
totally dependent of the papal crown : Yet even Philip, the most able monarch of 
the age, was seduced by present interest, and by the prospect of so tempting a prize, 
to accept the liberal offer of the pontilF, and thereby to ratify that authority which, 
if l^c ever opposed its boundless usurpations, might next day tumble him from the 
throne. He levied a great army ; summoned all vassals of the crown to attend him 
at Ivouen ; collected a fleet of 1700 vessels, great and small, in the sea-ports of 
Normandy and Picardy ; and partly Trom the zealous spirit of the age, partly from 
the personal regard universally paid him, prepared a force, which seemed equal Id 
the greatness of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand, issued out writs, 
requu'ing the attendance of all his military tenants at Dover, and even of all ablcj 
bodied men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. A great number 
appeared ; and he selected an army of 60,000 men ; a power invincible, had they 
been united in affection to their prince, and animated with a becoming zeal for the 
defence of their nalfve country. ^ But the people were swayed by superstition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematised by papal censures ; The barons, 
besides lying under the same prejudices, were all disgusted by his tyranny, and 
were, many of thorn, suspected of holding a secret correspondonoo with the eneiny : 
And the incapacity and cowardice of the king^ himself, ill fitted to contend with 
those mighty difficulties, made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the 
French invasion. 

Pandolf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, and appointed to head this 
important expedition, had, before he left Romo, applied for a secret conference with 
his master, and had asked him, whether, if the king of England in this desperate 
situation, were willing to submit to tho apostolic see, the church should, without 
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the consent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation 1 Innocent, expecting 
from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character and fortune, more 
advantages than from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, after 
such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty to be bound by spiritual 
chains, explained to Pandolf the conditions on which he was willing to be recon- 
ciled to the king of England. The legate, therefore, as soon as he arrived in the 
north of France, sent over two knights templars to desire an interview of John at 
Dover, which was readil/ granted : He there represented to him, in such strong, 
and probably in such true colours, his lost condition, the disaffection of his subjects, 
the secret combination of his vassals against him, the mighty armament of Finance, 
that John yielded at discretion, a^nd subscribed to all the conditions which Pandolf 
was pleased to impose upon him. He promised, among other articles, that he would 
submit himself entirely to the judgment of the pope ; that he would acknowledge 
Langton for primate ; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and laity who had 
been banished on account of the contest ; that he would make them full restitution 
of their goods, and compensation * for all damages, and instantly consign eight 
thousand pounds in part of payment ; and that every one outlawed or imprisoned 
for his adherence to the pope, should immediately be received into grace and 
favour. Four barons swore, along with the king, to the observance of this igno- 
minious treaty. 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. Pandolf 
required him, as the first trial of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the church ; 
and he persuaded him, that he could nowise so effectually disappoint the French 
invasion, as by thus putting himself under the immediate protection of the apostolic 
see. John, lying under the agonies of present terror, made no scruple of submitting 
to this condition. He passed a charter, in which he said, that not constrained by 
fear, but of his own free will, and by the common advice and consent of his barons, 
he had, for remission of his own sins, and those of his family, resigned England and 
Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St Paul, and to pope Innocent, and his successors 
in the apostolic chair: He agreed to hold these dominions as feudatory of the church 
of Rome, by the annual payment of a thousand marks ; seven hundred for England, 
three hundred for Ireland : And te stipulated, that if he or his successors should 
ever presume to revoke or infringe this charter, they should instantly, except upon 
admonition they repented of their oftence, forfeit all right to their dominions. 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandolf as the pope’s 
legate with all the submissive rites which the feudal law required of vassals before 
their liege-lord and superior. He came disarmed int«‘ tlio legate’s presence, who 
was seated on a throne ; ho flung himself on his knees before him ; he lifted up his 
joined hands, and put them within those of Pandolf ; ho swore fealty to the poi)e ; 
and he paid part of the tribute which he owed for his king^Ljm as the patrimony 
of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, could 
not forbear discovering extravagant symptoms of ^oy and exultation : Ho trampled ^ 
on the moneyj which was laid at his feet, as an earnest of the subjection of the 
kingdom : An insolence of which, however offensive to all the English, no one 
present, except the archbishop of Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though 
Pandolf had brought the king to sjjbmit to these base conditions, he still refused 
to free him from the excommunication and interdict, till an estimation should bo 
taken of the losses of the ecclesiastics, and full compensation and restitution should 
be made them. 
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87.— KING JOHN AND THE BARONS. 

Huhe. 

The introduction of the feudal law into England by William the Cpnqueror, had 
much infringed the liberties, however imperfect, enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxons, in 
their ancient government, and had reduced the whole people to a state of vassalage 
under the king or barons, and even the greater part to a state of real slavery. The 
necessity also of entrusting great power in the hands of ^ prince, who was to main- 
tain military dominion over a vanquished nation, had engaged the Normsui barons 
to submit to a more severe and absolute prerogative, than that to which men of 
their rank, in other feudal governments, were commonly subjected. The power of 
the crown, once raised to a high pitch, was not* easily reduced ; and the nation, 
during the course of a hundred and fifty years, was governed by an authority un- 
known, in the same degree, to all the kingdoms founded by the northern conquerors. 
Henry I., that he might allure the people to give an exclusion to his elder brother 
Robert, had granted them a charter, favourable in many particulars to their liber- 
ties ; Stephen had renewed the grant ; Henry II. had confirmed it. But the con- 
cessions of all these princes had still remained without effect ; and the same un- 
limited, at least irregular authority, continued to be exercised both by them and 
their successors. The only happiness was, that arms were never yet ravished from 
the hands of the barons and people : The nation, by a great confederacy, might 
still vindicate its liberties ; and nothing was more likely, than the character, con- 
duct, and fortunes of the reigning prince, to produce such a general combination 
against him. Equally odious and contemptible, both in public and private life, he 
afironted the barons by his insolence, dishonoured their families by his gallantries, 
enraged them by his tyranny, and gave discontent to all ranks of men by his end- 
less exactions and impositions. The effect of these lawless practices had already 
appeared in the general demand made by the barons of a restoration of their privi- 
leges ; and after he had reconciled himself to the pope, by abandoning the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, he appeared to all liis subjects in so mean a light, that 
they universally thought they might with safety and honour insist upon their 
pretensions. 

But nothing forwarded this confederacy so much as the concurrence of Langton, 
archbishop of Canterbury ; a man whose memory, though ho was obtruded on the 
nation by a palpable encroachment of the See of Rome, ought always to bo respected 
by the English. This prelate, whether he was moved by the generosity of hi.^ 
nature, and his affection lojiublic good ; or had entertained an animosity against 
John on account of the long opposition made by that prince to ‘ hife election ; or 
thought that an acquisition of liberty to the people would serve to increase ancf 
secure the privileges pf the church ; had foi-med the plan of reforming the govern- 
ment, and had prepared the way for that great innovation, b^ inserting those sin- 
gular clauses above fnentioned in the oath which he administered to the king, before 
he would absolve him from tho* sentence of excommunication. Soon after, in a 
private meeting of some principal barons at London, he showed them a copy of 
Henry I.*s charter, which, he said, he had happily found in a monastery ; and he 
exhorted them to insist on the renewal and observance of it. The barons swore, 
that they would sooner lose their lives than depart from so reasonable a demand. 
The confederacy began now to spread wider, and to comprehend almost all the 
barons in England ; an3 a new and more numerous meeting was summoned by 
Langton at St. Edmondsbury, under colour of devotion. Ho again produced to 
the assembly the old charter of Henry ; renewed his exhortations of unanimity and 
vigour in the prosecution of their purpose ; and represented in the strongest 
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colours tho tyranny to which they had so long been subjected, and from which it 
now behoved them to free' themselves and their posterity. Tho barons, inflamed 
by his eloquence, incited by tho sense of their own wrongs, and encouraged by the 
appearance of their power and numbers, solemnly took an oath, before the high altar, 
to adhere to each other, to insist on their domand^ and to make endless war on 
the king, till he should submit to grant them. They agreed, that, after tho festival 
of Christmas, they would prefer in a body their common petition ; and, in tho 
mean time, they separatee}, after mutually engaging, that they would put themselves 
in a posture of defence, would enlist men and purchase arms, and would supply 
their castles with the necessary provisions. 

The barons appeared in London on tho day appointed, and demanded of the 
king, that, in ponsequenoe of his own oath before the primate, as well as in defe- 
rence to their just rights, he should grant them a renewal of Henry’s charter, and 
a confirmation of tho laws of St. Edward, The king, alarmed with their zeal and 
unanimity, as well as with their power, required a delay ; promised that, at tho 
festival of Easter, he would give them a positive answer to their petition ; and 
offered them the archbishop of Cantcrbiiiy, the bishop of Ely, and the carl of Pem- 
broke, the Mareschal, as sureties for his fulfilling this engagement. Tho barons 
accepted of the terms, and peaceably returned to their castles. 

During this interval, John, in order to break or subdue the league of his barons, 
endeavoured to avail himself of the ecclesiastical power, of whose influence ho had, 
from his own recent misfortunes, had such fatal experience. He granted to the 
clergy a charter, relinquishing for ever that important prerogative for which his 
father and all his ancestors had zealously contended ; yielding to tlicni tho free 
election on all vacancies ; reserving only tho power to issue a conge d’clirc, and to 
subjoin a confirmation of the election; and declaring that, if cither of these were 
withheld, tho choice should uovertlieleas bo deemed just and valid. He made a 
vow to lead an army into Palestine against the infidels, and ho took on him tho 
cross ; in hopes that ho should receive from the church that protection which he 
tendered to every one that had entered into this sacred and meritorious engage- 
ment ; and he sent to Rome his agent, William de Mauclcrc, in order to appeal to 
the pope against the violence of his barons, .and procure him a favourable sentence 
from that powerful tribunal. Tho barons also 'were not negligent on their part in 
endeavouring to engage tho pope in their interests. They dispatched Eustace de 
Vescie to Rome ; laid their case before Innocent as their feudal lord ; and peti- 
tioned him to interpose his authority mth the king, and oblige him to restore and 
(jonfirm all their just and unbounded inivilcges. • 

^ Innocent beheld with regret tho disturbances which had arisen in England, and 
was much inclined to favour John in his pretensions. He had no hopes of retain- 
ing and extending his newly acquired superiority over that kingdom, but by siip- 
ix)rting so base and degenerate a prince, who was willing to '’sacrifice every consi- 
deration to his present safety. And he foresaw, that if the administration should 
fall into the hands of those gallant and high-spirfted barons, they would vindicate 
the honour, liberty, and independence of the nation, with the same ai’dour which 
they now exerted in defence of their own. Jfc wrote letters therefore to the pre- 
lates, to tho nobility, and to the king himself. He exhorted the first to employ 
their good offices in conciliating pec&e between the contending parties, and putting 
an end to civil discord : To the second, he expressed Ids disapprobation of their 
conduct in employing force to extort concessions from tfieir reluctant .sovereign ; 
The last he advised to treat his nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them 
such of their demands as should appear just and reaaonabie. 

The barons easily saw, from the tenor of these letters, that they must reckon on 
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having the pope as well as the king for their adversary • but they had already ad- 
vanced too far to recede from their pretensions, and their passions were so deeply 
engaged, that it exceeded even the power of superstition itself any longer to control 
them. They also foresaw, that the thunders of Romo, when not seconded by the 
efforts of the English eoolesiastios, would be of small avail against them ; and they 
perceived^ that the most considerable of the prelates, as well as all the inferior 
clergy, professed the highest approbation of their causes Besides that these men 
were seized with the national passion for laws and libei^y, blessings of which they 
themselves expected to partake : there concurred very powerful causes to loosen 
their devoted attachment to the apostolic see. It appeared, from the late usurpa- 
tions of the Roman pontiff, that he pretended to reap alone all the advantages 
accruing from that victory, which, under his bahners, though at their own peril, 
they had every where obtained over the civil magistrate. The pope assumed a 
despotic power over all the churches. Their particular customs, privileges, and 
immunities, were treated with disdain. Evgn the canons of general councils were 
set aside by his dispensing power ; The whole administration of the church was 
centered in the court of Romo ; all preferments ran of course in the same channel ; 
and the provincial clergy saw, at least felt, that there was a necessity for limiting 
tlicso pretensions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling those numerous vacancies which 
had fallen in England during an interdict of six years, had proceeded in the most 
arbitrary manner, and had paid no regard, in conferring dignities, to personal merit, 
to rank, to the inclination of the electors, or to the customs of the country. Tlio 
Englisli church was universally disgusted ; and Langton himself, though he owed 
his elevation to an encroachment of the Romish see, was no sooner established in 
his high office, than he became jealous of the privileges annexed to it, and formed 
attachments with the country subjected to his jurisdiction. These causes, though 
they opened slowly the eyes of men, failed not to produce their effect : They set 
bounds to the usurpations of the papacy : The tide first stopped, and then turned 
against the sovereign pontiff ; and it is otherwise inconceivable, how that age, so 
prone to superstition, and so sunk in ignorance, or rather so devoted to a spurious 
condition, could have escaped falling into an absolute and total slavery under the 
poiirt of Romo. 

About the time that the Pope’s letters arrived in England, the malcontent barons 
on the approach of tho festival of Easter, when they were to expect the king’s 
answer to their petition, met by agreement at Stamford ; and they assembled a 
force consisting of above two thousand knights, besides their retainers and infcri<^r 
persons without numbef. Elated with their power, they advanced in a body to 
Brackley, witliin fifteen miles of Oxford, the place where the court thbn resided ; aiid 
they there received a message from the king, by tho archbishop of Canterbury and 
the carl of Pembroke, desiring to know what those liberties were which they so 
zealously challenged from their sovereign. They delivered to these messengers a 
schedule containing the chief articles of their demands ; whicli was no sooner shown 
to the king, than he burst intoda furious passion, and asked, why the barons did 
not also demand of him his kingdom ; swearing that he would never grant them 
such liberties as must reduce them to slavery. 

No sooner were tho confederated nobles informed of John’s reply, than they 
chose Robert Fitz-Walter their general, whom they called the Mareschal of (hearm^ 
of God and of holy church ; and they proceeded without fhrther ceremony to levy 
war upon the king. Tlioy besieged the castle of Northampton during fifteen days, 
though without success ; The gates of Bedford castle were willingly opencil to 
them by William Beauchamp, its owner ; They advanced to Ware in their way to 
London, where they held a correspondence with tho principal citizens ; They were 
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received without opposition into that capital ; and finding now the great superio- 
rity of their force, they issued proclamations, requiring the other barons th join 
them ; and menacing them, in case of refusal or delay, with committing devastation 
on their houses and estates. . In order to shew what might be expected from their 
prosperous arms, they made incursions from London, and laid waste the king’s 
parks and palaces ; and all the barons, who had hitherto carried the semblance of 
supporting the royal party, were glad of this pretence for openly joining a causo 
which they always had secretly favoured/ The king was left at Odiham, in Hamp- 
shire, with a poor retinue of only seven knights ; and after trying several expe- 
dients to elude the blow, after offering to refer all differences to the pope alone, or 
to eight barons, four to be chosen by himself, and four by the confederates, he 
found himself at last obliged to submit at discretion. 

A conference between the king and the barons was appointed at Hunnemedc, 
between Windsor aiid Staines ; a place which has over since been extremely cele- 
brated, on account of this great event. The two parties encamped apart, like open 
enemies ; and after a debate of a f«v days, the king, with a facility somewhat 
suspicious, signed and sealed the charter which was required of him. This famous 
dee^ commonly called the Great Charter, either granted or secured very important 
liberties and privileges to every order of men in the kingdom ; to the clergy, to the 
barons, and to the people. 


88.— -RUNNEMEDE. 

C. Knight. 

The political history of John may be read in the most durable of antiquities — 
the Records of the kingdom. And the people may read the most remarkable of 
these records whenever they please to look upon it. Magna Charta, the great 
charter of England, entire as at the hour it was written, is preserved, not for re- 
ference on doubtful questions of right, not to be proclaimed at market-crosses or 
to be read in churches, as in the time of Edward I., but for the gratification of a 
just curiosity and an honest national pride. The humblest in the land may look 
upon that document day by day, in the British Museum, which more than six 
hundred years ago declared that “ no freeman shall bo arrested or imprisoned, or 
dispossessed of his tenement, or outlawed, or exiled, or in any manner proceeded 
against, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land.” This 
is the foundation of the statute upon statute, and of what is as stiingent as statute, 
tBe common law, through which for six hundred years wc^ have been struggling to 
breathe the brej-th of freedom, — and avc have not struggled in vain. The Great 
Obarter is in Latin, written in a beautiful hand. 

Runnemede, — or Runingmede, as the Charter has it, — was, according to Matthew 
of Westminster, a place where treaties concerning Jhc peace tor the kingdom had 
been often made. Tke name distinctly signifies a place of council. Ruene-Tned is 
an Anglo-Saxon compound, meaning the Council-JIcadow. "We can never forget 
that Council-Meadow, for it entered into oiir first visions of Liberty ; — 

“ Fair Runnemede ! oft hath my lingering eye 
Paus’d on thy tufted green and cultur’d hill ; 

And there my busySoul would drink her fill 
Of lofty dreams, which on tliy bosom lie. 

Dear plain ! never my feet have pass’d thee by,* 

At sprightly mom, high noon, or evening still. 

But thou hast fathom’d all my pliant will 
^ To soul-ennobling thoughts of liberty. 
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Thou dost not need a perishable stone 
Of sculptur’d story ; — ^records ever young 
Proclaim the gladdening triumph thou hast known 
The soil, the passing sti'eara, hath still a tongue ; 

And every wind breathes out an eloquent tone 
That Freedom’s self might wake, thy fields among.” 

These arc commonplace rhymes — schoolboy verses ; but we arc not ashamed of 
having written them. Runnemede was our Marathclh. Very beautiful is that 
narrow slip of meadow on the edge of the Thames, with gentle hills bounding it 
for a mile or so. It is a valley of fci-tility. Is this a fitting place to bo the cradle 
of English freedom 1 Ought we not, to ^ake oiy associations harmonious, to have 
something bolder and sterner than this quiet mead, and that still water, with its 
island cottage ? Poetry tells us that ‘‘rocky ramparts” are 
“ The rough abodes of want and liberty.” — Guay. 

But the libel ty of England was nurtured in •her j^rosperity. The Great Charter, 
which says, “ No freeman, or merchant, or villain shall be unreasonably fined for a 
small oftence, — the first shall not be deprived of his tenement, the second of his 
merchandise, the third of his implements of husbandry,” exhibited a state far more 
advanced than that of tho “want and liberty” of the poet, where the iron race of 
the mountain clifis 

Insult the plenty of the vales below.” 

Runnemede ts a fitting place for tho cradle of English liberty. Denham, who from 
his Cooper’s Hill looked down upon tho Thames, wandering past this mead to be- 
come “ the world’s exchange,” somewhat tamely speaks of the plain at his feet : 

“ Here was that Charter seal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down ; 

Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear, 

The happier style of king and subject bear ; 

Happy when both to the same centre move, 

Wlien kings gi\o liberty and subjects love.” 

Our liberty was not so won. It was wrested from kings, and not given by them ; 
and the love we bestow upon those who are tho central point of our liberty is the 
homage of reason to security. That security has made the Thames “ the world’s 
exchange that security has raised up the great city which, lies like a mist belqjv 
Cooper’s Hill; that secuTit^ has caused tho towers of Windsor, which we seo froni 
tlie same hill, to rise up in new splendour, instead of crumbling intb ruin Bke many 
a stronghold of feudal oppression. Our prosperity is the child of our free institu- 
tions ; and the cliild has gono forward strengthening and succouring the parent. 
Yet the iron men wfio won this charter of liberties dreamt not of the day when a 
greater power thai their own, the power of tho merchants and the villains, would 
rise up to keep what they had^sworn to win, upon the altar of St. Edmuudsbury. 
The Fitz-W alter, and Do Roos, and De Clare, and De Percy, and De Mandeville, and 
Do Vescy, and De Mowbray, and De Montacuto, and De ^auchamp, — these great 
progenitors of our English nobility, — compelled the despot to put his seal to the 
Charter of Runnemede. But another order ®of men, whom they of the pointed 
shield and the mascled armour would have despised as slaves, have kept, and will 
keep, God willing, whaf they won on the 15th of June, in the year of grace 1215. 
The thing has rooted into our English earth like the Ankerwyke Yew on the oppo- 
site bank of the Thames, which is still vigorous, though held to be older than tho 
great day of Runnemede. • 
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Magna Charta is a record. Bishop Nicholson says, “ Our stores of public re- 
cords are justly reckoned to excel in age, beauty, correctness, and authority, what- 
ever the choicest archives abroad can boast of the like sort.” Miles, nay, hundreds 
of miles, of parchment are preserved in our public offices, which incidentally ex- 
hibit the progress of the nation in its institutions and its habits, and decide many 
an historical fact which would otherwise be matter of controversy or of speculation. 
Nothing can more truly manifest the value of these documents than the fact that 
the actual place in which this said king John was, on almost every day, from the 
first year of his reign to the last, has been traced by a diligent examination of the 
Patent Rolls in the Tower of London. Mr. Hardy has appended to his c’lrious 
Introduction to these Rolls, published by authority of the Record Commission, the 
“ Itinerary of king John.” A most restless being does he appear to have been, 
flying about in cumbrous carriages to all parts of England ; sailing to Normandy ; 
now holding his state in his palace at Westminster, now at Windsor ; and never 
at ease till he was laid in his tomb at Worcester. We extract an instructive pas- 
sage from Mr. Hardy’s Introduction :-2- 

“ Rapin, Hume, Henry, and those English historians who have followed Matthew 
Paris, state that, as soon as king John had sealed the Great Charter, he became 
sullen, dejected, and reserved, and shunning the society of his nobles and courtiers, 
retired, with a few of his attendants, to the Isle of Wight, as if desirous of hiding 
his shame and confusion, where ho conversed only with fishcimcn and sailors, 
diverting himself with walking on the sea-shore with his domestics ; that, in this 
retreat, he formed plans for the recovery of the prerogatives which ho had lately 
relinquished ; and meditated, at the same time, the most fatal vengeance against 
his enemies ; that he sent his emissaries abroad to collect an army of mercenaries 
and Braba^ons, and dispatched messengers to Rome, for the puiq^ose of securing the 
protection ot the papal see ; and that, whilst his agents were employed in execut- 
ing their several commissions, he himself remained in the Isle of Wight, awaiting 
the arrival of the foreign soldiers. 

“ That these statements arc partially if not wholly unfounded will appear by the 
attestations to the royal letters during the period in question. 

“Previously to the sealing of Magna Charta, namely, from the 1st to the 3rd of 
June, 1215, the king was at Windsor, from which place he can be traced, by his 
attestations, to Odiham, and thence to Winchester, where he remained till the 8th. 
From Winchester ho went to Merton ; he was again at Odiham on the 9th, 
whence he returned to Windsor, and continued there till the 15th : on that day ho 
mgt the barons at Runnemede by appointment, and there ‘sealed the great charter 
o^EnglisK liberty. The king then returned to Windsor, and remained there until 
the 18th of June, from which time until the 23rd he was every day both at 
Windsor and Runnemede, and did not finally leave Windsor ar^J its vicinity before 
the 26th of the same paonth ; John then proceeded ffhrough Odihp,m to Winchester, 
and continued in that city till the end of June. The first four days of July he 
passed at Marlborough, from which placo^he went* to Devizes, Bradenstoke, and 
Caine ; reached Cirencester on the 7th, and returned to Marlborough on the follow- 
ing day. He afterwards went to Ludgershall, and through Clarendon into Dorset- 
shire, as far as Corfe Castle, but returned to Clarendon on the 15 th of July, from 
which place he proceeded, through Newbury and Abingdon, to Woodstock, and 
thence to Oxford, where he arrived on the 17th of that month ; and in a letter 
dated on the 15th of July, between Newbury and Abingdon, the king mentions 
the impossibility of his reaching Oxford by the 16th, according to his appointment 
with the barpnsJ* 
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THE FIRST NAVAL VICTORY. 

Southey. 

Amid all his disputes with the Pope and with his barons, John never neglected 
his naval concerns, and, unpopular as he was with other classes, never lost the 
good-will of his seamen. In the seventh year of his reign, with the advice of his 
council, he prepared for attempting to recover Normandy of which Philip Augustus 
had possessed himself ; a strong national feeling was manifested in favour of this 
just enterprise, the barons vied with each other in their preparations, and so large 
a fleet was collected at Portsmouth, that it was believed so many ships had never 
been brought together before ; the number of ma»inera on board is stated at 1 4,000, 
who had come from all parts of the kingdom to serve theii* country. But when 
all things were ready, and all in heart and hope, the Archbishop Hubert and the 
Earl of Pembroke, for reasons which have not been explained, compelled, rather 
than persuaded him to abandon his intention*. • Bitter curses were breathed by the 
sailors against the evil counsellors, as they deemed them, who had frustrated this 
mighty preparation ; and John himself was ‘‘ pinched so near the heart,” by the 
disgrace and disappointment, that having got to Winchester, he repented him of 
having yielded, turned back to Portsmouth, embarked, sailed out of the harbour, 
and for two days kept hovering off, in hopes that the troops which had been dis- 
missed would, wlieu they heard this, follow his example ; but it was too late. 

An effort was made with more effect when Philip Augustus, under the Pope’s 
sanction, prepared, as the champion of the Papal Church, to invade England, and 
depose an excommunicated king. Philip had long been provided for such an enter- 
prise, little caring under what pretext he might undertake it. The possession of 
Normandy had given him more ships and seamen than any former king of France 
had ever commanded ; and, collecting them from other ports, wherever they were 
to be obtained, he had brought together, in the three harbours of Boulogne, Calais, 
and Gravelines, not less than 1700 vessels. His army, too, was most formidable 
in number. Distracted as England was with internal troubles, greater vigour was 
never shown in its counsels than at this time. An embargo had been laid upon 
all ships capable of carrying six or more horses ; in whatever ports they might be 
found, they were, if laden, to bo unladed, and sent round to Portsmouth, well pro- 
vided with good seamen, and well-armed ; and the bailiffs of the respective porta 
were to see that they were properly furnished with moveable platforms for embark- 
ing and disembarking tha horses. The fleet which he assembled is said to have 
been far stronger than the French king’s, but this probably means i«i4iho«ize and 
equipment of the ships, and in the skill of the sailors, not in numbers. And, “ h8 
had got together such an anny of men out of all the parts of his realm, .... both 
of lords, knights, genttemcn, yeomen, and other of the commons that notwith- 

standing all the proj^^ision of victuals that might possibly be recovered, there could 
not be found sufiicient store tc® sustain the huge multitudes of those that were 
gathered along the shore.” A great number of the commons, therefore, were dis- 
charged, and sent home, retaining only tho men-at-arms, yeomen, and freeholders, 
with the cross-bowmen or arbalisters, and archers. Even after this reduction, 
60,000 men wero assembled on Barham DownS^, so that the chronicler might well 
say, “ If they had boon all of one mind, and well bent towards the service of their 
king and defence of theii* country, there had not been a prince in Christendom but 
that they might have defended the realm of England against him.” The land pre- 
parations were rendered unnecessary, by John’s submission to the legate, Pandulph ; 
when he surrendered his crown, and, receiving it again from him, as the Pope’s re- 
presentative, swore fealty to the Church of Rome, and bound his kingdom, by a 
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'Written instrument, to an annual payment of 1000 marks for ever, in token of 
vassalage. 

In those days this was not regarded as so unworthy an act as it is properly now 
considered ; nor was it in fear of the foreign enemy, that John had consented to it. 
Base as he was, he was of a race that never failed in courage. When Philip Augustus 
was infoimod, by the legate, that the king of England had submitted, and that, 
consequently, his aid was no longer required for reducing the disobedient son of 
the Church, ho was exceedingly indignant, and his first impulse was to go forward 
with the cnteriirise, in defiance of the Pope. All his nobles and feudatory chiefs 
concurred in this, except the Earls of Boulogne and Flanders, whom a reasonable 
jealousy of Philip had induced to^treat secretly with John. Their opposition frus- 
trated his design, and he immediately turned his arms upon Flanders. Fernando 
do Portugal, son of king Sancho I., was then Earl of Flanders, in right of Joanna 
his wife, a man more brave than fortunate ; the name, indeed, in his family, seems 
to have carried misfortune with it. .Philip had extorted from him, on his marriage, 
the towns of Aire and St. Omer, and the sense of the wrong then done him was 
rankling in his mind. On the other hand, he had not acted now as an open 
enemy ; and Philip, in the temper of one who was punishing a vassal for his breach 
of faith, besieged, and with little opposition took Calais, took possession of Ypres 
and Bruges, and then laid siege to Ghent, sending his fleet, meantime, to Damme. 
Fernando sent over to England for immediate aid, and John forthwith despatched 
500 sail, under William, Earl of Holland, William Longspear Earl of Salisbury, his 
own bastard brother, and the Earl of Boulogne. 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first great naval action between 
the English and French, and the first great naval victory recorded in the English 
annals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence it is about a mile distant, 
being situated near the junction of the rivers Bey and Lieve. It is supposed to 
have been a settlement of the Alans, and that the dog, in the arms of the town, 
and of which a fabulous story has been invented, refers to this origin. Then, and 
long afterwards, the sea came up to its walls ; till, about the year 1180 , the Hol- 
landers, with their characteristic and admirable industry, recovered here a track of 
rich country from the waters ; and it was from the dam which they constructed 
for its defence, and which extends from thence to Sluys, that the town took its 
name. A channel for the waters was made at the same time, two miles in length, 
J^rming what, for the vessels of that age, was a capacious harbour. The Hollanders, 
by whom this great work was planned and executed, settled there as a colony, 
OTeatly*lo the advantage of Flanders, from the carls cf which province they ob- 
tained, in addition to the common privileges of Flemish subjeets, an excmi)tion 
from customs throughout the Flemish territory. In the course of little more than 
thirty years. Damme had become the great en^porium of tl ose j^arts. Ho other 
part of Europe had .'advanced so rapidly in civilization as thi s province. In the 
eighth century it was mostly covered wjth wood, q^id so infamous for the robberies 
and murders committed upon those whose ill-fortune led them thither, that it was 
called the merciless forest ; in the ninth, when the gi-owing influence of religion 
had mitigated this barbarity, lands were given to any who would settle on them ; 
and in the tenth, when the manufaUures to which it owed its early prospeiity, and 
its after troubles, were introduced into Ghent, a rate of barter was fixed, for want 
of money.” By this rate, two fowls went for one goose, two geese for one pig, three 
lambs for a sheep, and three calves for a cow. In a little time the province was 
intersected with canals, and towns and cities arose and flourished ; many of which, 
though fallbn to decay, bear witness still, in the splendour of their public buildings, 
to their former affluence. Qhent now the scat of its manufactures, Bruges of 
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its ifierchants, and Damme was its port ; whither, as to a certain mart, the produce 
of the country, the furs of Hungary, the wines of Gascony and Rochelle, and the 
cloths of England, were brought, and from whence they were distributed to all parts. 

When the French arrived off this harbour, they offered peace to the inhabitants, 
who were wholly incapable of defending themselves against such a force ; they ob- 
tained the money which they demanded as its price, and then they plundered the 
place. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage the country round about ; 
and the sailors, as well as land forces, were thus employed, when the English fleet, 
cruising in search of their enemy, approached. The English, as they neared the 
coast, espied many ships lying without the haven, which, capacious as it was, was 
not large enough to contain them all ; many therefore, were riding at anchor with- 
out the haven’s mouth, and along the coast. Shallops were presently sent out to 
espy whether they were friends or enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, 
and in what order they lay. These espials^ approaching as if they had been fisher- 
men, came near enough to ascertain that the »hips were left without sufficient hands 
to defend them ; and, hastening back, told the commanders that the victory was 
in their hands, if they would only make good speed. No time was lost ; they made 
sail toward the enemy, and won the ‘‘tall ships ” which w^ere riding at anchor, with 
little difficulty, the men on board only requesting that their lives might be spared. 
The smaller ones, which were left dry when the tide was low, they spoiled of what- 
ever was useful, and set on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they 
set upon those that lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and “ here was hard 
hold for a while,” because of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for 
numbers or for skill. “ And those Frenchmen ” says the chronicler, “ that were 
gone abroad into the country, perceiving that the enemies were come, by the running 
away of the mariners, returned with all speed to their ships to aid their fellows, and 
so made valiant resistance for a time ; till the Englishmen, getting on board, and 
ranging themselves on either side of the haven, beat the Frenchmen so on the 
sides, and, the ships grappling together in front, that they fought as it had been 
in a pitched field, till that, finally, the Frenchmen were not able to sustain the force 
of the Englishmen, but were constrained, after long fight and great slaughter, to 
yield themselves prisoners ” 

The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to God for their victory. They 
then manned three hundred of the prizes , which were laden with corn, wine, oil, 
and other provisions, and with military stores, and sent them to England ; the fir^t 
fruits of that maritime superiority for which the church bells of this glorious island 
have so often pealed with^oy. An hundred more were burnt, beeawso Hhcy were 
drawn up so far uj^on the sands, that they could not be got out, without more 
hands and cost of time than could bo spared for them. There still remained a 
great part of the entmy’s fleet, higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, 
in which Philip hiji left a sufficient force to protect the stofes which he had left 
there, and the money for the piyment of his troops. The English landed, the Earl 
of Flanders joined them, and they proceeded to attack the place ; but by this there 
had been sufficient time for the French king to hasten, with an overpowering force, 
from the siege of Ghent. The English and their allies sustained a sharp action, 
and were compelled to retreat to their ships, With a loss, computed by the French 
at 2000 men. But they retreated no farther than to the near shores of the Isle of 
"Walcheren ; and Philip* saw the impossibility of saving the remainder of his fleet, 
considering the unskilfulness of his own seamen, as well as other things. He set 
fire to them, therefore, himself, that they might not fall into the enemy’s hands. 
Such was the fate of that great naval armament, which is said to bo the first French 
fleet mentioned in history ; and, as if the unfortunate town of Damme, which ho 
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had promised not to injure, and the foreign merchants to whom his word was 
pledged, had not suffered enough by the previous spoil, he set the place on fire 
also, and it was consumed : and he wasted the country round with fire. 


90.— THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN. 

Burke. 

By his last concessions t6 the barons it must be confessed John was effectually 
dethroned, and with all the circumstances of indignity which could be imagined, 
lie had refused to govern as a lawful prince, and he saw himself deprived oi’ even 
Ids legal authority. He became of^no sort of consequence in his kingdom ; ho was 
held in universal contempt and derision ; he fell into a profound melancholy. It 
was in vain that he had recourse to the pope, whose power he had found sufficient 
to reduce, but not to support him. The censures of the holy see, which had been 
fulminated at his desire, were little r^flrdcd by the barons, or even by the cierg 3 ’, 
supported in this resistance by the firmness of their archbishops, who actcfl wuth 
great vigour in the cause of the barons, and even delivered into their bauds the 
fortress of Rochester, one of the most imjiortant places in the kingdom, After 
much meditation, the king at last resolved upon a measure of the most extreme 
kind, extorted by shame, revenge, and despair ; but, considering the disposition of 
the time, much the most effectual that could be chosen. He dispatched emissaries 
into France, into the Low Countries and Germany, to raise men for his service. 
He had recourse to the same measures to bring his kingdom to obedience, which 
his predecessor William had used to conquer it. He promised to the adventurers 
in his quarrel the lands of the rebellious barons ; and it is said, even empowered 
his agents to make charters of tho estates of several particulars. The utmost 
success attended these negotiations, in an age when Europe abounded with a war- 
like and poor nobility ; with younger brothers, for whom there was no provision 
ill regular armies, who seldom entered into the church, and never applied them- 
selves to commerce ; and when every considerable family Avas surrounded by an 
innumerable multitude of retainers and dependants, idle, and greedy of war and 
pillage. The Crusade had universally diffused a spirit of adventure ; and if any 
adventure had the pope’s approbation, it was sure to have a number of followers. 

John waited the effect of his measures. He kept up no longer the solemn 
mockery of a court, in which a degraded king must always have been the lowest 
object. Ho retired to tho Isle of Wight ; his only companions wore sailors and 
fishermeij^aiqojlg whom he became extremely popular.* • Never was he more to bo 
divaded than in this sullen retreat, whilst the barons amused themselves by idle 
jests, and vain conjectures on his conduct. Such was the stra^ngo ivant of foivsiglit 
in that barbarous age, and such the total neglect of design in tjieir affairs, that the 
barons, when they hai got the charter, which was weakened even by the force by 
which it was obtained, and the great power which it^granted, set no Avatch upon the 
king ; seemed to have no intelligence of the great aud open machinations, which 
were carrying on against them, and had made no sort of dispositions for their 
defence. They spent their time in tournaments and bear-baitings, and other 
diversions suited to the fierce rusticity of their manners. At length the storm 
broke forth, and found them utterly unprovided. The papal excommunication, the 
indignation of their prince, and a vast army of lawless and, bold adventurers, Avere 
poured down at once upon their heads. Such numbers were engaged in this enter- 
prise, that forty thousand are said to have perished at sea. Yet a number still 
remained suf^ient to compose two great armies ; one of which, with the enraged 

This was the common opinion.- ^the article ** Runnemede,” page 314. Eo. 
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king at its head, ravaged without merfty the north of England; whilst the other 
tiirnifd all the west to a like scene of blood and desolation. The memory of 
Stephen’s wars was renewed with every imago of horror, misery, and crime. The 
bfirons, dispersed and trembling in their castles, waited who should fall the next 
victim. They had no army ablo to keep the field. The archbishop, on whom they 
had great reliance, was suspended from his functions. There was no hope even 
from siibmis.sion : the king could not fulfil his engagements to his foreign troops 
at a cheaper rate than the utter ruin of his barons. In these circumstances of 
despair tlicy resolved to have recourse to Philip, the andient enemy of their country. 
Throwing off all allegiance to John, they agreed to accept Lewis, the son of that 
monarch, as their king. Philip had once more an opportunity of bringing the 
crown of England into his family, and ho readily embraced it. He immediately 
sent his sou into England with seven hundred ships, and slighted the menaces Mid 
excommunication of the pope, to attain the same object for which he had formerly 
aimed to support and execute them. The affairs of the barons assumed quite a 
new face by this reinforcement, and their rtejp was as sudden and striking as their 
fall. The foreign army of King John, without discipline, pay or order, ruined and 
wasted in the midst of its successes, was little able to oppose the natural force of 
the country, called forth and recruited by so considerable a succour. Besides, the 
French troops, who served under John, and made a great part of his army, imme- 
diately went over to the enemy, unwilling to servo against their sovereign in a 
cause which now ])cgan to look desperate. The son of the King of France was 
acknowledged in London, and received the homage of all ranks of men. John, thus 
deserted, had no other ally than the pope, who indeed seiwed him to the utmost of 
liis power ; but with arms, to which the circumstances of the time alone can give 
any force. lie excommunicated Lewis and his adherents ; he laid England under 
an interdict ; ho threatened the King of France himself with the same sentence ; 
but Pliilip continued firm, and the interdict had little effect in England. Cardinal 
Jiaiigton, by his remarkable address, by his interest in the sacred college, and Lis 
priuh'Tit submissions, had been restored to the exercise of his office ; but steady to 
the cause he had first espoused, he made use of the recovery of his authority, to 
carry on his old designs against the king and the pope. Ho celebrated divine service 
111 spite of tlic interdict ; and by his influence and example taught others to despise 
it. The king, thus deserted, and now only solicitous for his personal safety, 
rambled, or rather fled from place to place at the head of a small party. He was 
in groat danger in passing a marsh in Norfolk, in which he lost the greatest part of 
his baggage, and his m®st valuable effects. With difficulty he escaped to the monas- 
tery of Swino.stead ; wherft, violently agitated by grief and disappoijjijjier^Jiis kite 
fatigue the use and of an improper diet, threw him into a fever, of whicJi he died 
in a few days at Newark, not without suspicion of poison, after a reign, or rather a 
struggle to reign, fof eighteen years, the most turbulent and calamitous both to king 
and people, of anj that are recorded in the English history. • 

It may not bo improper to pause hem for a few moments and to consider a little 
more minutely the causes, which had produced the grand revolution in favour of 
liberty, by which this reign was distinguished ; and to draw all the circumstances, 
which led to this remarkable event, into a single point of view. Since the death of 
Edward the Confessor only two princes sucipeedcd to the crown upon undisputed 
titles. William the Conqueror established his by force of arms. His succc.^sors 
were obliged to court i^io people by yielding many of the prerogatives of the crown ; 
but tlicy supported a dubious title by a vigorous administration ; and recovered by 
their policy, in the course of their reign, what the necessity of their affairs obliged 
them to relinquish for the establishment of their power. Thus was the nation kept 
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continually fluctuating between freedom and servitude. But the principles of 
freedom were predominant, though the thing itself was not yet fully formed. • The 
continual struggle of the clergy for the ecclesiastical liberties laid oi)cn at the same 
time the naturd claims of the people ; and the clergy were obliged to shew some 
respect for these claims, in order to add strength to their own party. Tnc con- 
cessions which Henry the Second made to the ecclesiastics on the death of Becket, 
which were afterwards confirmed by Richard the First, gave a grievous blow to the 
authority of the Crown ; as thereby an order of so much power and influence 
triumphed over it in many bssential points.. The latter of these princes brought it 
very low by the whole tenor of his conduct. Always abroad, the royal authority 
was felt in its full vigour without being supported by the dignity, or softened by 
the graciousness of the royal presenpe. Always in war, he considered his dominions 
only as a resource for his armies. The demesnes of the crown were squandered. 
Every office in the state was made vile by being sold. Excessive grants, followed 
by violent and arbitrary resumptions, tore to pieces the whole contexture of the 
government. The civil tumults, whi jhr arose in that king’s absence, showed that, 
the king’s lieutenants at least might bo disobeyed with impunity. 

Then came John to the crown. The arbitrary taxes which ho imposed very 
early in his reign, which offended even more by the improper use made of them 
than their irregularity, irritated the people extremely, and joined with all the pre- 
ceding causes to make his government contemptible. Henry the Second, during 
his contests with the church, had the address to preserve the barons in his in- 
terests. Afterwards, when the barons had joined in the rebellion of his children, 
this wise prince found means to secure the bishops and ecclesiastics. But John 
drew upon himself at once the hatred of all orders of his subjects. Ilis struggle 
with the pope weakened him ; his submission to the pope weakened him yet more. 
The loss of his foreign territories, besides what he lost along with them in reputa- 
tion, made him entirely dependent upon England ; whereas his predecessors made 
one part of their territories subservient to the preservation of their authority in 
another, where it was endangered. Add to all these causes, the personal character 
of the king, in which there was nothing uniform or sincere, and which introduced 
the like unsteadiness into all his government. He was indolent, yet restless in his 
disposition ; fond of working by violent methods, without any vigour ; boastful, 
but continually betraying his fears ; showing on all occasions, such a desire of 
peace as hindered him from ever enjoying it. Having no spirit of order he never 
looked forward ; content by any temporary expedient to extricate himself from a 
present difficulty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he made a toler- 
able hej^(]lj?f aj}^ty, but a bad king ; and had talents ftt to disturb another’s go- 
veiKiment, not to support his own. A most striking contrast presents itself between 
the conduct and fortune of John, and his adversary Philip. Philip came to the 
crown when many of the provinces of France, by b^ing in the bands of too power- 
ful vassals, w'ere in a manner dismembered from the kingdom ; the royal authority 
was very low in what remained. He rcuBited to tl^ crown a country as valuable 
as what belonged to it before ; he reduced his subjects of all orders to a stricter 
obedience than they had given to his predecessors. He withstood the papal usur- 
pation, and yet used it as an instrument of his designs ; whilst John, who in- 
herited a great territory, and an entire prerogative, by his vices and weakness gave 
up his independency to the pope, his prerogative to his subjects, and a large part 
of his dominions to the king of France. ^ 
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01.— THE DEATH OF JOHN. 

Shakspeiie. 

Scene I . — An open Place in the Neighbourhood of Swinstead Abbey, 

Eiyier the Bastard a'ixd Hubert meeting. 


Hub. Who’s there ? speak, ho 1 speak quickly, or I shoot. 
Bast. A friend. — What art thou ? • 

Huh. Of the part of England. 

Bast. Whither dost thou go ? 

Hub. What ’s that to thee ? 

Why may I not demand of thine aifa'irs, 

As AYcll as thou of mine ? 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub, Thou hast a perfect thought : 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend, that know’st my tongue so well : 

Who art thou ? 

Bast, Who thou wilt : an if thou please, 

Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
1 come ujio way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and endless night, 
Have done mo shame : — Brave soldier, pardon me. 

That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 

Should ’scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast. Come, come ; sans compliment, what nows abroad ? 
Hub. Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night, 

To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then ; and what’s the news ? 

Hub. 0, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night. 

Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news ; 

I am no woman, I’ll not swoon at it. 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poison’d by a monk : 

I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint jrou with this evil ; that you might 
The better arm«you to the sudden time, 

Than if you had at leisure known of this. 

Bast. How did he take it 1 who did taste to him ? 

Hub, ^ monk, I tell you ; a resolved villain, 

Whuse«bowels suddenly burst out ; the king ^ 

Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Bast. Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty ? 

Hub. Why, know you not ? the lords arc all come back, 
And brought prince Henry in their company ; 

At whose request the king hath pardon’d them, 

And they are all about his majesty. 

Betsi. Withhold thine indignation, mighty heaven. 

And tempt us not to bear above our power! 

I ’ll tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 

Passing these flats, ai'e taken by the tide, 
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These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 

Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap’d. ' 

Away, before ! conduct me to the king ; 

1 doubt ho will be dead, or e’er 1 come. \Exetjm 

Scene II. — The Orchard of Sioinstead Abbey. 

EnUer Prinxie Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

P. Hen. It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly ; and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house) 

Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 

Foretell the ending of mhrtality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern. His highness yet doth speak ; and holds belief, 

That being brought into the open air 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which aasaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here. — 

Doth he still rage ? Exit Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient 

Than when you left him ; even now he sung. 

P. Hen. (3 vanity of sickness ! fierce extremes, 

In their contiiiuanco, will not feel themselves. 

Death, having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them invisible ; and his siege is now 
Against the mind, the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of strange fantasies ; 

Which, in their throng and press to that last hold, 

Confound themselves. ’T is strange, that death should sing. 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death ; 

And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
^ JTliicl^lie hath left so shapeless and so rude. , 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendant, who bring in King John in a Chair. 

K. John. Ay, marry, now my soul hath* elbow-roonv. 

It would not out at windows, nor at doors. « 

There is so hot a summer in my'bosom, ^ 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust • 

I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. c 

P. Hen. How fares your majesty 1 

K. John. Poison’d, — ill fare ; — dead, forsook, caat off: 

And none of you will bid the winter come. 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
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• Through my bum’d bosom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold : — I do not ask you much, 

I beg cold comfort ; and you are so straight, 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P. lien. 0, that there were some virtue in my tears. 
That might relieve you 1 

K. John. The salt in them i£uhot. 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 

Enter the Basta/rd, * 

Bast. O, I am scalded with my violent motion, 

And spleen of speed to see your majesty. 

K. John. O cousin, thou art coipe to set mine eye 
The tackle of mine heart is crack’d ^nd burnt 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should sail, 

Arc turned to ono thread, one little hair : 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by. 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then all this thou seest is but a clod, 

And module of confounded royalty. 

Bast. The dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 

Where, heaven he knows how we shall answer him : 

For, in a night, the best part of my power, 

As I upon advantage did remove, 

Were in the washes, all unwarily 
Devoured by the unexpected flood. 

/Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear.— 
My liege ! my lord ! — But now a king — now thus, 

P. Hen. Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay 
vVhen this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Bast. Alii thou gone so ? I do but stay behind 
To do the ofiice for thee of revenge ; 

And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven. 

As it on eartlf l^ith been thy servant still. 

Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres, ’’ 
Where be your powers ? Show now your mended faiths , 
And instantly return with me again, 

To pushtooestruction, and perpetual shame, 

Out of tno weak doo^of our fainting land : 

Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be sought ; 

The dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It seems, you know not then so much as we 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 

Who half an hour since came from the dauphin j 
And brings f|;om him such offers of our peace 
As wo with honour and respect may take, 

With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 
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Sal, Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath despatch’d 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal. 

With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To consummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so : — And you, my noble prince. 

With other princes that may best be spar’d, 

Shall wait upon your father’s funeral 

F. Hen. At Worcester must his body be interr’d ; 

For so he will’d it. ' 

Bast. Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Scd. And the like tender of our love we make. 

To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul, that would give you thanks. 

And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Bast. 0, let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. — 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them : Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. [Exeunt. 


92.— THE ANNALS OF HENBY III. 

^ From the * Penny Cyclopfledia.’ 

JEI^nry III., sumamed of Winchester, from the place of kis birth, was the eldest 
sop of Wig JCifu, by his queen Isabella of Angouldmc, and was born 1st October, 
1206. His father having died 18th October, 1216, the boy, was chiefly through 
the influence of the earl of Pembroke, lord marshal, acknowledged heir to the 
throne by those of the- barons who were opposed to the FrencR jparty ; and on the 
28th ho was solemnly^ crowned in the abfeey-church of St. Poterj at Gloucester, by 
the papal legate Qualo. His reign is reckoned frond that day. 

On the 11th November following, at a great council held at Bristol, Pembroke 
was appointed protector or governor of the king and kingdom (Rector Regis et Rcgni); 
and this able and excellent nobleman continued at the head of aflairs till his death 
in May, 1219 ; long before which e^ent the dauphin Louis and the French had 
been compelled to quit the countiy, their evacuation having been finally arranged 
in a conference held at Kingston 11th September, 1217. After the death of Pem- 
broke the administration of the government fell into the hands of Hubert de Burgh, 
who had greatly distinguished himself in the expulsion of the foreigners, and Peter 
4es Roches, bishop of Winchester. ^ Burgh however and the bijshop, who was 
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not jri Englishman, but a native of Poitou, from coadjutors soon became rivals, and 
their attempts to throw each other down at length led, in 1224, to the resignation 
of Des Roches and his retirement from the kingdom. Meanwhile, on the 17th May, 
1220, Henry, in consequence of some doubts being entertained about the efficacy 
of the former ceremony, had been crowned a second time at Westminster, by Lang- 
ton, archbishop of Canterbury. In 1221 the relations of peace and alliance with 
Scotland, which had subsisted ever since the departure of the French, were made 
closer and firmer by the marriages of Alexander II., the king of that country, with 
Jane, Henry’s eldest sister, and of De Burgh with the Princess Margaret, the eldest 
sister of .Alexander. About the same time Pandulf, who had succeeded Gualo as 
papal legate, left the country, which was thus practically freed from the domination 
of Rome, although that power still persisted in ‘asserting theoretically the vassalago 
of the crown which had been originally conceded by John, and which had also been 
acknowledged at his accession by the present king. 

In 1222 Henry had been declared of age^to exercise at least certain of the func- 
tions of government ; but his feeble characfler was already become sufficiently ap- 
parent, and this formality gave him no real power. It only served to enable Do 
Burgh the more easily to get rid of his colleague. That minister, now left alone 
at the head of affairs, conducted the government with ability and success on the 
whole, though in a spirit of severity, which, whether necessary or not, could not 
fail to make him many enemies. A war broke out with Fnance in 1 225, which 
however was carried on with little spirit on cither side, and produced no events of 
note, although Henry, in May, 1230, conducted in person an expedition to the 
Continent, from which great things were expected by himself and his subjects ; but 
he returned home in the following October, without having done anything. At this 
time France was suffering under the usual weakness and distraction of a regal 
minority, Louis IX., afterwards designated St. Louis, having, while yet only in his 
twelfth year, succeeded his father in 1226. A growing opposition to De Burgh was 
at length headed by Richard, carl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, who possessed 
very great influence, not only from his nearness to the throne, but from his im- 
mense wealth ; and the consequence was the sudden expulsion of that minister 
from all his offices, and his consignment to prison, with the loss of all his honours 
and estates, in the latter part of tho year 1232. Des Roches, the bishop of Win- 
chester, who had returned to the country some time before this crisis, was now 
placed at the head of affairs ; but his administration, a course of insulting pre- 
ference for his countrymen and other foreigners, and of open hostility to the great 
charter and tho whole ^o^y of the national liberties, speedily proved jjiJjparalDly 
distasteful to both barons and commons ; and a confederacy of tlie^laity and the 
clergy, with Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, at its head, compelled his dismissal 
within little more than a year after his restoration to power. The archbishop now 
became chief minjsiftr. In 1236 Henry, being now in his tbirtieth year, married 
Eleanor, the daughter of Raymond, count of Provence ; and this connection soon 
gave new and great umbrage t(f the nation, in consequence of the numbers of her 
relations and countrymen who came over with or followed the queen, and with 
whom she surrounded her weak husband, besides inducing him to gratify their 
rapacity with pensions, estates, honours, and jhe most lucrative offices in tho king- 
dom. In the midst of tho contests thus occasioned between the crown and tho 
nobility, whose meetings for deliberation on national affairs wore now commonly 
called parliaments, a renewal of active hostilities with France was brought about 
through a private resentment of Henry’s mother Isabella, who, after tho death of 
John, had returned and been re-married to Hugh, count of La Marche^ to whom she 
had been espoused before she gave her hand to John : she had instigated Ija Marche 
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to insult and defy Alphonse, count of Poitou, the brother of the French king, 
doing homage to him, and had then prevailed upon her son, the king of England, 
to take her part in the war with France that ensued. Henry again sailed for the 
Continent ; but this expedition was still more unfortunate and disgraceful than the 
foimer : after being beaten by Louis in a succession of actions, he was glad to get 
homo again, with the loss of army, money, baggage, and everything. A new truce 
for five years was then agreed to between the two countries. 

These events of course did not tend to put the nation in better humour with 
the king, or to dispose the parliament to greater liberality. The contest with the 
crown however ended for the present in an attempt on the part of Henry to govern 
by the prerogative, which was so far successful that no efiective resistance was 
made to it for many years. In the pressure of his embarrassments he several 
times reassembled the legislative body, but no accommodation was effected by these 
advances ; the parliament was found as impracticable as ever, and the king re- 
sumed his arbitrary courses. In 1 SSSrhe succeeded in obtaining a grant of money 
by consenting to a solemn ratification of the great charters ; a ceremony which had 
already been repeatedly performed in the course of the reign ; and this enabled 
him to proceed at the head of a military force to Giiienne, where a revolt against 
the English dominion had been excited by Alphonso, king of Castile. The dispute 
was soon settled by the arrangement of a marriage between Henry’s eldest son 
Prince Edward, and Eleanor, the sister of Alphonso. After this Henry engaged in 
a project which speedily involved him in a complication of difficulties — the ac- 
ceptance of the nominal crown of Sicily for his second son Edmund, from pope 
Innocent IV., who pretended to have it at his disposal in consequence of Frederick 
II., the late king, having died (a.d. 1250) in a state of excommunication, and who 
had ever since been hawking about the empty title among the princes of Europe, 
without finding any one simple enough to close with his proposals till ho applied 
to the king of England. The exorbitant extent to which Henry was forced to carry 
his exactions in order to meet his engagements with the pontiff raised a spirit of 
resistance, which grew stronger and stronger, till it broke out into an open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown. What is called by most of the old chroniclers 
‘the mad parliament’ assembled at Oxford, 11th June, 1258, by adjournment 
from Westminster, where it had met on the 2nd of May previous ; and placed the 
whole authority of the state in the hands of a committee of government, consisting 
of twelve persons appointed by the barons and as many by the king. The leader 
o^the barons on this occasion was the famous Simon do Montfort, who was a French- 
man bv birth ^ be ing the youngest son of the Count do Montfort, but who, in right 
of his mother/had succeeded to the English earldom of Leicester, and had so long 
ago as the year 1238 married Eleanor, countess dowager of Pe'abroke, and sister 
of king Henry. After the enjoyment however of a Idng course^ of court favour he 
had quarrelled with and been insulted by his royal brothcr-in-hw in 1252, and 
although they had been apparently reconciled, it is probable tha^ the feelings then 
excited had never been extinguished in either. From the imperfect accounts and 
the partial temper of the annalists of the time, it is difficult to obtain a clear view 
of De Montfort’s character and objects ; but if his position may bo reasonably sus- 
pected to have acted upon him with its natural temptations, and led him to form 
designs more ambitious than he could venture openly to profess, it must be ad- 
mitted that ho stands remarkably free from any well-establjshed or even probable 
imputation affecting his actual conduct, and that he was undoubtedly a person both 
of eminent ability and of many excellent as well as popular moral qualities. His 
cause was klsg undoubtedly in the main that of the national liberties, and he ap-^ 
pears to have had throughout the natioi|||b voice and heart with him. He and his 
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friends soon contrived to monopolize the whole power of the committee of govern- 
ment* and compelled the principal nominees of the king not only to relinquish their 
functions, but to fly from the kingdom. Dissensions now however broke out in 
the dominant party, and De Montfort found a rival aspirant to the supreme power 
in another of the great barons, Bichard de Clare earl of Gloucester. The quarrels of 
the adverse factions enabled Henry, in the beginning of the year 1261, altogether 
to throw off the authority of the committee of government ; and although the par- 
liamentary party was on this occasion joined by Princei Edward, it was for the pre- 
sent effectually put down, De Montfort himself being obliged to take refuge in 
France. He returned however in April, 1263, and being now supported by Gilbert, 
earl of Gloucester, the sou of his late rival, proceeded to prosecute his quarrel with 
the crown by force of arms. Hemy had now hiS son Edward on his side ; but the 
success of the insurgents nevertheless was such as to threaten the complete over- 
throw of the royal power, when an accommodation was effected through the inter- 
ference of the king’s younger brother, Richajd, carl of Cornwall, called King of the 
Romans, to which dignity he had been electee? a few years before. The result was 
to place De Montfort and his friend/i once more at the head of affairs, the king 
being reduced to a cipher, or a mere puppet in their hands. In the course of a few 
months however we find the war between the two parties renewed. The contest 
of arms was suspended for a short time in the beginning of the following year 
(12G4) by an apjical on the part of a number of the most influential barons and 
bishops to the arbitration of Louis IX. of France ; but his award, which was upon 
the whole favourable to Henry, was very soon disregarded. On the 14th of May 
the forces of the barons, led by De Montfort, and those of the royalists, commanded 
by the king in person, and by his son Edward, met at Lewes, in Sussex, where the 
former gained a complete victory, both Henry and his son being taken prisoners. 
Thi.s success of course once more placed all the power of the kingdom at the feet 
of the great baronial leader. His arrogance and assumption of superiority how- 
ever, it is said, had already alienated from him some of his most powerful adhe- 
rents, and disposed them to take measures for the restoration of the royal autho- 
rity, when, on the Thursday of Whitsun-week, 1266, Prince Edward contrived to 
make his escape from Dover Castle, and to join the earl of Gloucester, who had now 
deserted the interest of De Montfort, and waited to receive him with an army at 
Ludlow in Shropshire. This event immediately led to the renewal of the war. On 
the 4th of August the two parties again encountered at Evesham ; Edward here 
gave brilliant proof of the military talent which distinguished his future career ,• 
and the result was tho defeat of the baronial forces with immense slaughter. Do 
Montfort himself and his son Henry being both in the number of th^lain. In thi« 
battle the king is said to have had a narrow escape ; the earl, in whoso camp he 
was, had compelled him to put on armour and mount a war-horse, from which he 
was thrown down in €ne of the charges, and would probably Ijave been put to tho 
sword or trampled fc death had ho not called out that he was ‘ Harry of Winches- 
ter,’ when his voice was heard II^ his son, who came up and rescued him. 

The victory of Evesham however, although it liberated Henry and re-established 
the royal government, did not completely put down the defeated party. The ad- 
herents of De Montfort maintained themselve^ notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Prince Edward, in various parts of the kingdom, for more than two years longer. 
Even after the parliament, in October, 1267, had passed an Act of Concord, known 
by the name of the ‘ Dictum de Kenilworth,’ by which easy terms of pardon were 
offered to all who would submit themselves, the insurrection was renewed by tho 
people of London, with the earl of Gloucester at their head ; but thaj; rash and 
fickle personage almost immediately threw himself upon the king s mercy without 
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drawing the sword, and was glad to obtain pardon through the mediation of the 
king of the Romans, leaving his followers to their fate. A final arrangemeifft was 
at last effected in a parliament which met at Marlborough on the 18th of November. 
The short remainder of the reign of Henry after this date passed without distur- 
bance, or any remarkable events. His son Edward, leaving every thing tranquil, 
set out for the Holy Land in July, 1270, from which he had not returned when 
Henry died at Westminster on the Feast of St. Edmund, being the 1 6th of November, 
1272, in the sixty-seventh .year of his age, and the fifty-seventh of his reign. 

The reign of Henry III. is especially memorable in the history of the constitu- 
tion as affording us the first distinct example of a parliament constituted as at 
present, of representatives from the counties, cities, and boroughs, as well as of the 
barons and higher clergy, or great* tenants of the crown, lay and ecclesiastical. The 
assembly in question met at London, 22nd January, 1265, having been summoned 
in the name of king Henry, while he was in the hands of De Montfort, a few weeks 
before. Hence this great leader of the barons has been regarded as the introducer 
of the principle of popular representation into the English constitution, and the 
founder of the House of Commons. 

Our statute law also begins with this reign — the earliest enactment on the statute- 
book being that entitled the ‘Provisions of Merton,’ passed in the 20th year of 
Henry III., a.d. 1235-6. 


93.-THE DEFENCE OF DOVER CASTLE. 

Southey. 

The death of king John was a happy event for the nation, though he left a child 
of nine years old to succeed him. In most of the barons, who so often combined 
against him, there had been far more of personal animosity than of principle, * * 
more, perhaps, even than of personal views. But a child was an object of com- 
passion ; and they who already repented of having called in a foreign enemy were 
no longer withheld by hatred or by shame from following their English feelings, and 
taking the better part. Louis’s tide of fortune began to ebb, when a force of 300 
knights, with a great body of soldiers, embarked at Calais for his support, in a fleet 
consisting of eighty great ships and many smaller vessels, commanded by Eustaco 
the monk. This man who was a Fleming by birth, had left his monastery to 
^njoy a patrimony which fell to him by the death of his brothers ; that patrimony 
ho appears to have dissipated ; afterwards “ he became a notable pirate, and had 
dbne 4f>“»hiawA*-ys much mischief to the Englishmen.”^ bThe English government 
received timely intelligence of this expected succour to the enemy ; and, accordingly, 
Philip de Albany and John Marshal were appointed to colliot the jiower of tho 
Cinque ports, and guard the seas against them. With the ai^ of Hubert de Burgh, 
earl of Kent, then r<feiding in the castle of Dover, they had no^yet mustered more 
than forty vessels, great and small, on St. Bartholomew’s day, when the French 
sailed, meaning to go up the Thames, and make for London. Not deterred by the 
inferiority of their forces, the English commanders put sea, and encountered 
them ; then gained the weathei^gage, and, “ by tilting at them with the iron beaks 
of their galleys, sunk several of the transports with all on board. They availed 
themselves of the wind also to tiy, with success, a new and singular mode of 
annoyance ; for, having provided a number of vessels on their decks, filled with 
unslaked lime, and pouring water into them when they were at just distance, and 
in a favourable position, the smoke was driven into tho enemies’ faces,” so as to 
disable them from defending themselves, while tho archers and cross-bowmen aimed 
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their destructive weapons with dreadful etfect. Eustace, the monk, was foimd 
after ^ng search hid in the hold of one of the captured ships : he offered a large sum 
for his ransom, so he might have his life spared, and offered also to enter into the 
service of the English king ; but as he had rendered himself singularly odious. 
Bichard, a bastard son of king John, killed him, and sent his head to young Henry 
as a brotherly offering, and as a proof of their important victory. Louis was so 
disheartened by this reverse, that he was glad to make peace upon such terms as 
were proposed to him ; and receiving 15,000 marks for j;ho release of the hostages 
whom the barons, who invited him, had put into his hands, he gave up such strong- 
holds as were in his possession, and returned to France. 

A remarkable instance occurred some fifteen years afterwards of the feeling with 
which the people regarded this naval victory, that in its immediate consequences 
had delivered the country from the presence of a foreign foe. In the course of the 
civil commotions, by which the reign of Henry III. was disturbed, Hubert de Burgh 
became an object of persecution to the then prevailing faction ; and being forcibly 
taken from the sanctuary, in which he had soight for protection, at Brentwood, a 
smith was sent for to make fetters for him. But when the smith understood that 
it was for Hubert, earl of Kent, he was called upon to perform the ignominious 
office, he refused to do it, uttering, says Speed, such words (if Mathew Paris do not 
poetise) as will show that honourable thoughts arc sometimes found in the hearts of 
men whose fortunes arc far from honour. For having first drawn a deep sigh, ho 
said, Do with me what ye please, and God have mercy on my soul ; but as the 
Lord livcth, I will never make iron shackles for him, but will rather die the worst 
death that is. Is not this that Hubert that restored England to England ? He 
who faithfully and constantly served John in Gascony, Normandy, and elsewhere, 
* * whose high courage, when he was reduced to eat horse-flesh, even the enemy 
admired ? He who so long defended Dover Castle, the key of England, against all 
the stiong sieges of the French, and by vanquishing them at sea brought safety to 
the kingdom 1 God be judge between him and you for using him so unjustly and 
inhumanly ! ” It is to be regretted that this man’s name has not been preserved ; 
none of his contemporaries deserved a more honourable remembrance. It was at 
the risk of his life that he thus obeyed the impulse of an honest heart ; and Hubert 
must have felt a prouder and worthier gratification at this brave testimony to his 
services than the largest giant could ever have given him, with which he was 
rewarded in the days of his prosperity. 


94.— SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

Rev. J. White. 

In 1265 the cause of King Henry the Third seemed irremediably lost, and the 
revolted barons triumj^ant. The battle of Lewes had been fought in the previous 
year, at which the lung. Prince ]^ward, (afterwards the great Edward the First,) 
and many of their retainers were made prisoners. There arose, however, divisions 
among the nobles ; and jealousy of their leader, the famous Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, tempted many of them to desert his cause. The prince at this 
fortunate moment effected his escape by engaging his retinue, — who also acted as 
his guard, — in races which tired their horses, and incapacitated them from over- 
taking him in his flight. Jle soon collected a gi*eat force, with which to rescue the 
king from the honourable imprisonment in which he was detained by Leicester. 
That sagacious statesman had endeavoured to counterbalance his opponents by 
summoning representatives from the cities and boroughs to the council of the 
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nation, thus constituting a Commons House of Parliament, and took the field 
with the feelings of the great body of the people enlisted on his side. This‘*popu- 
larity was not destroyed by his death in the decisive battle of Evesham, which 
soon followed and restored Henry to his throne. His memory was long cherished 
among the peasantry, under the name of Sir Simon the Kighteous ; miracles were 
believed to be wrought at his tomb ; and, in spite of his having been excommuni- 
cated by Eome, great c^plaints were made against the church for denying him the 
honours of canonization « 

Scene. — A HaU in Simon de MontforCs CastU, 

Be Montfort, Be Veeci^ Be iMcy^Wa/rrenns^ Beepenoer; Oloster^ cmd other Barone, 

Warrmne, You think to let Prince Edward part in freedom ; — 

A knightly deed, high souled and generous. 

Shall set the minstrels singing thro* all time, — 

Yet we, who have no tower of refuge left 

Like the great name of Montfort, — whoso mere sound 

Shall guard you round with walls unpassable — 

Must pause ere we consent. 

Be Lojcy^ and othere. ’Tis madness ! treason 

Be MorUfori, Hold, lords. — You give me a poor choice of names, 

Traitor or madman ; — thank the saints we are friends 
And may speak doughty words yet break no bones. 

I do not think I am mad ; — ^in fact my faith 
Is that 1 am rather wise, as wise men go 
In these diseased times ; a man’s no fool 
Who keeps his head and body in one piece 
For fifty years or more, as I have done, — 

And so we’ll pass the madman ; For the treason — 

If we were nimble, quick tongued orators 
We might discuss the point from noon till dawn ; — 

We fought the king at Lewes, hand to hand ; — 

We hold the king a prisoner ; gusurd his doors 

With sharp-edged swords ; strip him of power and honour, 

Use his great name against his sovran will, — 

And therefore if De Lucy speaks the Law 
■^■M’iF^ossible the Law might call us traitors. • 

Be Lacy. ’Tis treason against us. If you set free 
Prince Edward, we are lost ! 

Warrenne. If one must go, • ' 

Eelease the 'king ; tie to his feeble flank 
A wooden sword, and paste upon.his bro'vr 
A paper crown. 

Be Montfort. The name of King would turn 

The lath to hardest steel, and ring with fire 
The trivial forehead till it^scorch’d our eyes. 

^ Ev’n now, though both are prisoners of our swords, 

]^,^1iere is a glo^ round the l^ince’s nature, • 

^ That half enfolds frail Henry in its light 
H longer they are pent in the same channel 
Ech^ard’s fresh foroe wlU fill the parent stream 
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With such impetuous gusn, that scarce these bounds 
Shall hold the mingled current in its bed ; — 

Dispart them ; give the mountain beck its way 
To dash itself ’mid foam on rock and shore, 

But leave the sluggish, lazy, placid river 
To hold our argosies, and like the Nile, 

To enrich our fields with its imperial ooze — 

I say Prince Edward shall go free. 

Gloster. Not so ; — 

I say he shall aby his father’s fate. 

’Twerc better yield at once and bend the Tcnee 
At Henry’s throne than trust to Edward’s word. 

Be Mo'iUfort. I will not ask his word ; he shall go free 
Untram mel’d, uncondition’d. If he is calm 
His calmness shall bring peace to all ^e realm ; 

If he draw sword, what powerp will join his banner, 

Rebellious ’gainst the standard of the king 1 

Warrenne. If Leicester’s sinewy hand held not the staff, 

The standaixl of the king might flap itself 
To ribbands in the all unheedfiil air. 

Be Monvtfort Well sirs, I’ve held ere now the staff i’ my hand, 
That saved your lordship’s manors and your heads. 

Gloster. And now you’d make a cudgel of that staff 
To beat us to your feet like mongrel hounds ! 

If we must wear brass collars on our necks. 

I’ll have a distich carved on mine, " Take notice 
This is an English dog and serves his Prince.” 

Be MmUfort. Go fetch and carry, fawn and wag the tail ; 

And gnaw the bones liis Highness’ hand may throw you ; 

But while I rule the realm, — albeit my blood 
Took not its native coui’sc through English veins, 

There shall no English heart have truer love 
To English rights than mine. There may be men 
English in name, in blood, in tongue, who yet 
Hold not an English spirit in their thoughts ; — 

My lords, I de«ol nat jn soft, honied phrases. 

And warn you, in short guise, I hold your lordships 
But as I’d hold the plumes that wave and shine 
Above our helm, — the summer breezes sway them,-^ 

Rains drench ftiem, — ^winter tempests mar their hue,— . 

Foes hack th%m off — ^yet stands the helm unscathed ! 

You’re but the spear’s ga^ pennon, not the spear — 

You’re but the sword’s gemm’d handle, not the sword, 

You’re but the burnished trumpet, not the breath 
That fills the heart with battle j think, ijoy lords. 

Ere the dread word is said that wakes the giant 
Now stretch’d in dreamy slumber, at whose voice 
Your towers shall *crumble as if lightning touch’d them f 
Your shields bo shrivell’d as a reed in fire ; 

And rust and dust rain down on arms and name ! 

Be Sp&thcer. What giant is this 7 I fain would run a tilt 
With his unwieldy worship. Righteous sir ^ 
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You’ve lived with priests and penitents so long 
You grow a Seer like them ; where lives the man 
So potent and big limb’d ? 

DeMontfort, Oh ! you shall see him, — 

For when he rises he shall take his way 
Tliro’ holt and town until he meets us here. 

You’d scarce suspect how stroi^g and firm his sinews, 

For ho bestrides no war horse, wears no arms, — 

But dressed in sober russet or rough serge 
Plods noiselessly on foot-7 

De Spencer. I’ll whack the churl 

With my flat blade. How do you name him ? 

De Montfort. England, — 

Nor crown, nor coronet, blaz,9n, nor belt 
' Are England more. The Many rules the Few. 

Enter Marmion, hurriedly. 

Mannion. My lords ! the Prince is fled — To wile the time 
He dared his train to essay their courser’s speed; 

With fiery gallop on they sped ; — ^their reins 
Hung on their horse’s necks, which emulous stretch’d 
To attain the goal ; — nor failed the angry spur 
To rouse the lagging steed. The winner’s cheek 
Gathered fresh blood when Edward to his side 
Buckled his sword as prize. Another course 
His highness* falcon paid ; a third his ring — 

Then when with drooping cars and panting sides 
The victors and the vanquish’d, with slow foot 
Toiled homewards, — springing quick on the black barb 
Which champ’d the bit that bound him to the tree 
Where he had stood while all the sports went on, — 

“Farewell,” cried Edward, “ toll my lord of Leicester 
“ Ho shall have payment for his courtesy, 

“ When I’ve had time to sharp the headsman’s axe.” 

De Montfort. Did no one follow ? 

» ligation. For a falterifig space 

I prick’d ta arrest his flight ; but all in vain. 

De Montfort. What I my good lords — ^this frolic prince, methinks 
Scarce finds fit audience for the merry jest-*- ' 

De Lucy. The frolic prince ! — when mirth shines on j\ia face 
’Tis like the sunlight on an axe’s blade ^ 

Brightning but softening not. For one so young 
Ne’er saw I brow so hard or heart so cold. 

De Montfort. Tut ! tut ! — ^the .brow grows solemn ’neath the shadow 
Of the rich crown that scen^ to clasp his head ; 

And for his heart — ’tis for his friends to judge, 

Not we who stand like sentinels at the door ^ 

And never felt ihe warmth that cheers the hearth. 

Warrenm. I knew the eagle would not pine i’ the cage : 

Thewrushing of his wings wiU wake the land 
As ho afifkonts the sun with hp^ess eye ; — 

Woe to the quariy where his swop is made ! 
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* De hfontfort. Let lambs and pouting chickens look to it 1 
There's ne'er a bird i' the air but has his match 
Beak against beak. I fear no eagles^ 1. 

Cheer you, my lords : we have a mightier name 
To gild our cause than king's or conqueror's — 

We have the force, the power of the whole land 
Transfused into the millions on its soil ; • 

This day the Commons shall be called to Council. 

And woe to him who scorns the Nation’s voice — 

Or Prince or Peer ! — 


05.— PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 

Haltjlu. 

The progress of towns in several continent countries, from a condition border- 
ing on servitude to wealth and liberty, has more than once attracted our attention 
in other parts of the present work. Their growth in England, both from general 
causes and imitative policy, was very similar and nearly co-incident. Under the 
Anglo-Saxon line of sovereigns, we scarcely can discover in our scanty records the 
condition of their inhabitants ; except retrospectively from the great survey of 
Domesday Book, which displays the state of England under Edward the Confessor. 
Some attention to commerce had been shown by Alfred and Athelstan ; and a mer- 
chant who had made three voyages beyond sea, was raised by a law of the latter 
monarch, to the dignity of a Thane. This privilege was not perhaps often claimed ; 
but the burgesses of towns were already a distinct class from the ceorls or rustics, 
and, though hardly free according to our estimation, seem to have laid the founda- 
tion of more extensive immunities. It is probable, at least, that the Engliah towns 
had made full as great advances towards emancipation as those of France. At the 
conquest, we find the burgesses or inhabitants of towns, living under the superiority 
or protection of the king, or of some other lord to whom they paid annual rents, 
and determinate dues or customs. Sometimes they belonged to different lords ; 
and sometimes the same burgess paid customs to one master, while he was under 
the jurisdiction of another. They frequently enjoyed special privileges as to in- 
heritance ; and in two or three instances they seem to have possessed common 
property, belonging to a sort of guild or corporation ; but never, as far as appears* 
by any evidence, had thqy a municipal administration by magistrates of their o\yi 
choice. Besides the regular payments, which were in general not hellX^, fhe^ wx^p 
liable to tallages, at the discretion of their lords. This burthen continued for two 
centuries, with n,o limitation, except that the barons were latterly forced to ask 
permission of the ki^ before they set a tallage on their tenants,' which was com- 
monly done when lie imposed one upon his own. Still the towns became consider- 
ably richer ; for the profits of tlftir traffic were undiminished by competition ; and 
the consciousness that they could not be individually despoiled of their possessions, 
like the villeins of the country around, inspired an industry and perseverance, 
which all the rapacity of Norman kings and barons was unable to daunt or 
overcome. * 

One of the earliest and most important changes in the condition of the burgesses 
was the conversion of thftir individual tributes into aperpetual rent from the whole 
borough. The town was then said to bo affirmed, or let m fee-farm to the burgesses 
and their successors for ever. Previously to such a grants the lord held the town 
in his demesne, and was the legal proprietor of the soil and tenement^ ; though I 
by no means apprehend that the bui^esses were destitute of a certain estate in 
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their posseBsions. But of a town in fee-farm he only kept the superiority, ail J the 
inheritance of the annual rent, wliioh ho might recover by distress. The burgesses 
held their lands by burgage-tenure, nearly analogous to, or rather a speeies of, free 
socage. Perhaps before the grant they might correspond to modern copy holders. 
It is of some importance to observe, that the lord by such a grant of the town in 
fee-farm, whatever we may think of its previous condition, divested himself of his 
property, or lucrative dom^ion over the soil, in return for the perpetual rent ; so 
that tallages subsequently set at his own discretion upon the inhabitants, however 
common, can hardly be considered as a just exercise of the rights of proprietorship. 

Under such a system of arbitrary taxation, however, it was evident to the most 
selfish tyrant^ that the wealth of his burgesses was his wealth, and their prosperity 
his interest ; much more were liberal and sagacious monarchs, like Henry IL, in- 
clined to encourage them by privileges. From the time of William Rufus, there 
was no reign in which charters were not granted to different towns, of exemption 
from tolls on rivers and at markets, ^ose lighter manacles of feudal tyranny ; oi 
of commercial franchises ; or of immunity from the ordinary jurisdictions ; or, 
lastly, of internal self-regulation. Thus the original charter of Henry I. to the city 
of London, concedes to the citizens, in addition to valuable commercial and fiscal 
immunities, the right of choosing their own sheriff and justice, to the exclusion of 
every foreign jurisdiction. These grants, however, were not in general so extensive 
till the reign of John. Before that time, the interior arrangement of towns had 
received a new organization. In the Saxon period, we find voluntary associations, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular ; in some cases for mutual defence again.st 
injury, in others for mutual relief in poverty. These were called guilds, from the 
Saxon verb giMan^ to pay or contribute, and exhibited the natural, if not the legal 
’ character of corporations. At the time of the conquest, as has been mentioned 
above, such voluntaxy incorporations of the burgesses possessed in some towns 
either landed property of their own, or rights of superiority over those of others. 
An internal elective government seems to have been required for the administra- 
tion of a common revenue, and of other business incident to their association. They 
became more numerous, and more peculiarly commercial after that osra, as well 
from the increase of trade, as through imitation of similar fraternities existing in 
many towns of France. The spirit of monopoly gave strength to those institutions, 
each class of traders forming itself into a body, in order to exclude competition. 
J?hus were established the companies in corporate towns, that of the Weavers in 
London being perhaps the earliest ; and these were successively consolidated and 
saficti®*!^ by^harters from, the crown. In towns nof large enough to admit of 
distinct companies, one merchant guild comprehended the traders in general, or 
the chief of them ; and this, from the reign of Henry II. dow> .wards, became the 
subject of incorporating charters. The managem(!nt of th^^r internal concerns, 
previously to any incorporation, fell naturally enough into uf sort of oligarchy, 
which the tenor of the charter generally preservedc Though the immunities might 
be very extensive, the powers were more or less restrained to a small number. 
Except in a few places, the right of choosing magistrates was ' first given by king 
John ; $j^d certainly must rather be ascribed to his poverty, than to any enlarged 
policy, of'which he was utterly ihcapable. 

Ftom fte middle of the twelfth ceututy to that of the thirteenth, the traders of 
England became more .and more prosperous. The towns on the southern coast 
exported tin and other metals in exchange for the wines of France ; those on the 
eastern sent com to Norway ; the Cinque-ports bartered wool against the stuffs of 
Flanders. Though bearing no oOmparison with the cities of Italy or the empire, 
they increased suffidwtly to acquire iggprtance at home. That vigorous preroga- 
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tive o^the Norman monarchS) which kept down the feudal aristocracy, compensated 
for whatever inferiority there might be in the popiilation and defensible strength of 
the English towns, compared with those on the continent. They had to fear no 
petty oppressors, no local hostility ; and if they could satisfy the rapacity of the 
crown, wore secure from all other grievances. London, far above the rest, our 
ancient and noble capital, might, even in those early times, ^e justly termed a 
member of tho political B 3 rstem. This great city, so admirably situated, was rich 
and populous long before the conquest. Bede, at the b4;inning of the eighth cen- 
tury, speaks of London as a great market, which traders frequented by land and 
sea. It paid fifteen thousand pounds out of eighty-two thousand pounds, raised by 
Canute upon the kingdom. If we believe Boger Jlovedon, the citizens of London, 
on the death of Ethelred II., joined with part of the nobility in raising Edmund 
Ironside to the throne. Harold I., according to better authority, the Saxon 
Chronicle, and William of Malmsbuiy, was elected by their concurrence. Descending 
to later history, we find them active in the cii^ war of Stephen and Matilda. The 
famous bishop of Winchester tells the Londoners, that they are almost accounted 
as noblemen on account of the greatness of their city ; into the community of which 
it a 2 )poars that some barons had been received. Indeed the citizens themselves, or 
at least the principal of them, were called barons. It was certainly by far the 
greatest city in England. There have been different estimates of its population, 
some of which are extravagant ; but I think it could hardly have contained less 
than thirty or forty thousand souls within its walls ; and the suburbs were very 
populous. These numbers, tho enjoyment of privileges, and the consciousness of 
strength, infused a free and even mutinous spirit into their conduct. Tho Londoners 
were always on tho barons’ side in their contests with tho crown. They bore a 
part in deposing William Longchamp, the chancellor and justiciary of Biohard I. 
They were distinguished in tho great struggle for Magna Charta ; the privileges of 
their city are expressly confirmed in it ; and tho Mayor of London was one of the 
twonty-fivo barons to whom the maintenance of its provisions was delegated. In 
tho subsequent reign, the citizens of London were regarded with much dislike and 
jealousy by the court, and sometimes suffered pretty severely by its hands, espe- 
cially after the battle of Evesham. 

Notwithstanding the infiucnce of London in these seasons of disturbance, we do 
not perceive that it was distinguished from the most insignificant town by greater 
participation in national councils. Bich, poweifiil, honourable, and high-spirited as 
its citizens had become, it was very long before they found a regular place in 
parliament. Tho prerogatfyewof imposing tallages at pleasure, unsparip.gljf oaes^SGl^^ 
by Henry III. even over London, left the crown no inducement to summon the* 
inhabitants of cities and boroughs. As these indeed were daily growing more 
considerable, they were certain, in a monarchy so limited as that of England became 
in the thirteenth cen^ry, of attaining, sooner or later, this^emment privilege. 
Although therefore the object of ^mon de Montfort in calling them to his parlia- 
ment after the battle of Lewes was merely to strengthen his own faction, which 
prevailed among the commonalty, yet their permanent admission into the legislature 
may bo ascribed to a more genei^ cause. For otherwise it is not easy to see, why 
the innovation of an usurper should be drawn « into precedent, though it might 
perhaps accelerate what the course of affairs was gradually preparing. 

It is well known, that tjje earliest writs of summons to cities and boroughs, of 
which we can prove the existence, are those of Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, 
bearing date 12th of December, 1204, in the forty-ninth year of Henry IIL After 
a long controversy, almost all judicious inquirers seem to have acquiesced in 
admitting this origin of popular r^reseatation. Tho argument may be very 
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6onci&clyv3tiited. We find from innumerable records that the king imposed Ij^llagc^ 
upon hdA demesne towns at discretion. No public instrument previous to the forty- 
ninth of Heni 7 III. nazdes the citizens and burgesses as constituent parts of parlia-^ 
Blent ; though prelates, barons, knights, and sometimes free-holders are enumerated; 
while since the undoubted admission of the commons, they are almost invariably 
mentioned. No historian speaks of representatives appearing for the people, or 
uses the word citizen or buigess in describing those present in parliament. Such 
convincing, though negative, evidence is not to be invalidated by some general and 
ambiguous phrases, whether in writs and records^ or in historians. Those monkish 
annalists are poor authorities upon any point where their language is to be deiicately 
measured. But it is hardly possible, that writing circumstantially, as Boger de 
Hoveden and Matthew Paris sometimes did, concerning proceedings in parliament, 
they could have failed to mention the commons in unequivocal expressions, if any 
representatives from that order had actually formed a part of the assembly. 


96.— THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM. 

From “ Old England.” 

When John died, what a state of confusion surrounded his helpless son — Louis 
the French Dauphin in the land with an army of French troops, and supported 
by the chief English barons, who had invited him over as their last refuge 
against John’s tyranny. But a great and good man was then living — Pembroke, 
soon afterwards declared the Protector ; who, collecting together at Gloucester 
the different branches of the royal family, as well as a host of the principal 
men of both political parties, suddenly appeared among them, and placing 
the young Henry, with all due honour and ceremony, before the assembled 
l^relates and nobles, said ^‘Albeit the father of this prince, whom here you see 
before you, for his evil demeanours hath worthily undergone our persecution, yet 
this young child, as he is in years tender, so is he pure and innocent from those 
of his father’s doings,” and so called upon them to appoint him their king and 
governor, and drive the French from the land. The assembly received the speech 
with cordial greeting, and the coronation ceremony was immediately hurried on. 
The crown had been lost in the Wash, so a plain circlet of gold was used. 
^ Pembroke was appointed the royal guardian, and the governor of the kingdom. 
That appointment saved Henry his throne, and the people of England their 
Jffatwfialdtjfc -PemlMBke, who fully appreciated the ,m6tives of the disappointed 
'borons, caused the Magna Charta to be revised and confirmed, with the view of 
satisfying them, and his character testified to all men that t^ act was done in good 
faith. The result was soon perceptible in the breaking up of the moral strength of 
the dangerous and* unnatural confederacy. Then came thl(^attle, or “ Fair,” of 
Lincoln, in 12^17, in which the French^ and E^lish allies were completely over- 
thrown ; and when Pembroke, hurrying from the ancient city with its bloody streets 
the same evening to Stow, was able to assure the trembling boy-king for the first 
time that he WAS really lord of England. Pembroke deklt^firmly but generously 
with allies, and before long l^jinis had retilmed to France, and the barons of 
En^la^^ere once xnore in support of their own monarch. .Englishmen could 
on one another wiftout or humiliation. 

marriage with fceanor, daughter of the Count of^rovence, seems to 
Jaark wi^ tolerable accuracy the period of the commencement of^he struggle be- 
tween him and lua su^ects.., ^ His minister, the Poiotevin bishop, Des Boches, had 
given him a double course oCjBtKit^^ipstructionas toliow he should rule, although 
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tho p€#ple and the barons so little appreciated' their siiaro in tho examploi that 
they compelled Henry, in 1234, to dismiss him, with a whole host of his country-^ 
men, not only from power, but from the island. Henry oomfbrted himself on his 
marriage by taking Gascons and Provencals into his favour, since they would not 
let him have Poictevins ; and upon them he lavished all possible wealth and 
honours. The barons remonstrated, and the king, wanting money, promised to be^ 
have better. When he next asked ior fhnds, he was told of broken promises, and 
an oath was exacted. That broken too, the barons beoaftie more and more annoy- 
ing and disrespectful ; charged Henry with extravagance, and at last said in the 
most unmistakable English, they would, trust him no longer, and therefore, if he 
wanted them to give him money, he must allow them to add to the gift a few 
public officers of their choice, such as the chief Justiciary, Chancellor, and so on. 
The king thought he would much rather stretch his prerogative a little over those 
especially subject to it, in matters of fine, benevolence, and purveyance ; rob the 
Jews ; and beg from everybody else ; and adn^rably he ^d all these things. Even 
this hardly sufficed, so in 1248 he again met his barons in parliament, to see what 
they would do fo/him, but soon left them in disgust ; they would provide nothing 
but lectures upon his past conduct, and advice as to his future ; except, indeed, 
on their own conditions. That there were men in England who neither could nor 
would endure such government was to be expected ; but one^s admiration is espe- 
cially warmed to find there were English women who could tell the king plain truths 
in plain words. The young widowed Countess of Arundel having failed to obtain 
what she alleged to be hers in equity, thus addressed him before his court : ** 0, 
my lord king, why do you turn away from justice ? We cannot now obtain that 
which is right in your court. You are placed as a mean between God and us, but 
you neither govern us nor yourself, neither dread you to vex tho church diversely, 
as is not only felt in present, but hath been heretofore. Moreover, you doubt not 
manifoldly to afflict the nobles of the kingdom.” Heniy listened with a scornful 
and angry look, and then cried out in a loud voice, O, my lady countess, what ? 
have the lords of England, because you have a tongue at will, made a charter, and 
hired you to be their orator and advocate ? ” But the lady had as much wit and 
presence of mind as courage, and answered, “ Not so, lo^ ; for they have made 
to me no charter. But that charter which your father made, and yourself con* 
firmed, swearing to keep the same inviolably and constantly, and often extorting 
money upon the promise that the liberties therein contained should be faithfully 
observed, you have not k^t, but, without regard to conscience or honour, broken. 
Therefore are you found to be a manifest violator of your faith and oath.^Epr whEI| 
are the liberties of England, so often fairly engrossed in writing 1 so often granted? 
so often bought ? I, therefore, though a woman, and all the natural loyal people 
of the land, appeal agmnst you to the tribunal of the fearful judge,” &c. The king was 
overawed, but of coi|jWe remained unchanged ; and the lady, a»Matthew Paris tells 
us, lost her charges, hopes, and tiS^ail. When women thus speak, men must begin 
to act. A confederacy was soon formed, and the barons determined to come 
strong to Oxford at Saint Barnabas day.” According to their agreement they ap* 
j)earcd in an imposing body before the king, “ exquisitely arrned^ and appointed, 
that so the kffig and his aliens should be enffroed, if ^ey would not willingly 
assent.” Of course their demand was the old demand— tho Charter ; but there 
was a new and very impoftant addendum, that the country should be ruled, accord- 
ing to its provisions, by twenty-four mon, to be then and there chosen by the 
assembly. The leader of the confederated barons was the king’s brother-in-law, 
Simon de Montfort, a Frenchman by the father^ side, but in every other respect 
one of the truest of Englishmen. Before events had shown Henry the lofty and 

0 
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g Spirit that his oppressions had raised, he had a kind of prescience of 
the fact, which is somewhat remarkable. Being one day, in the month of June, 
in his barge on the Thames, there came on so heavy a storm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, that Heniy impatiently caused himself to be set down at the nearest 
' mansion, which happened to be Durham House, where the Earl of Leicester then 
was. De Montfort came forth to meet him, and seeing the king's alarm, observed, 
“ Sir, why are you afraid ? the tempest is now past.” Henry, looking at the speaker 
with a troubled and lowering aspect, replied, “ I fear thunder and lightning above 
measure ; but, by the head of God, I do more fear thee than all the thunder and 
lightning of the world.” The quiet dignity of the earl's reply- was admirable : — 
“ My liege, it is injurious and incredible that you should stand in fear of me, who 
have always been loyal both to you and your realm, whereas you ought to fear your 
enemies, such as destroy the realm and abuse you with bad counsels.” The war, 
towards which all things had been long tending, at last broke out. In 1 264 there met 
at Lewes two great armies, the one fj^aded by the king, and his son Prince Edward, 
who had till recently supported the barons, the other by De Montfort, whose soldiers 
were directed to wear white crosses on their breasts and backs, tO* show they fought 
for justice. The result was a complete, triumph for the popular party ; the king 
was taken prisoner in the battle, and the prince yielded himself also to captivity 
the day after, as a hostage of peace. De Montfort's power was now supreme over 
England, and though there appears not the smallest proof that he ill-used it, some 
among his brother nobles grew jealous, especially the earl of Gloucester. By his 
contrivance Prince Edward escaped ; whose address and energy speedily raised 
once more a powerful royalist army. Seldom has a general been placed in a more 
difficult position. His own father was in De Montfort's hands — the feeling of the 
more enlightened of the people, those resident in the chief towns, was in favour of 
the “traitors” — above all, the bravest of England's chivalry were the men who 
had to be overthrown. Through all Edward’s subsequent career, so brilliant in a 
militaiy sense, there is no evpnt that does more credit to his skill than the strategy 
by which he succeeded in placing himself between two bodies of the enemy, pre- 
venting them from joining each other, or simultaneously attacking him ; and then 
confronting ihe chief adversary thus shorn of a considerable portion of his strength. 
Tliere appeared, it seems, 

In that black night before this sad and dismal day 
Two apparitions strange, as dread heaven would bewray 
The horrors to ensue : Oh most amazing sig^t ! 

Two armies in the air discerned were to fi^t, 

Which came So near to earth, that in the mom they found 
The prints of horses* feet remaining oi\ the grouhd ; 

Which came but as a show, the time to entertain* 

TilftKe angry armies Joined tp act the bloody scetfl! 

^ c 

Such, according to the Warwickshire poet Drayton, and the old chroniclers, were 
the ffire portents by which the great^battle of Evesham was 'preceded. The scene 
of this sanguinary encounter has been thus described in ^ William Shakspere : a 
ffiography,’ from personal obeerva|ion : — 

two miles and a hel^from Evesham is an elevated point near the village 
where the Alcester Boad is crossed by another track. The Avon is not 
a mile distant on either hand, for flowing from Ofienham to Evesham, a 
? of about three miles, it encircles that town, returning in nearly a parallel 

'Erection, same 4i8tmiee, to Charlbury. Ihe great road, therefore, pass- 
ing Akestar tol^eiEdiam, passes Twyford, througba narrow tongue 
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of land bounded by the Avon, having considerable ywMy ot Imme* 

diateiy below Twyford is a hollovr now called crosang which the road 

ascends to the elevated platform oi OreeB&SL^ Edward, early in the day on the 
4th of August, 1265, appeared on the heights above Evesham. The young soldier 
at the head of the icrfulists, recently escaped from the custody of the veteran whom 
ho is now to oppose, was the prince, bur^ning to revenge his defeat and captivity, 
and to release his father the king. The great olnect of his manceuvres was to pre- 
vent a junction of the forces under Simon de Montfort and his eldest sqd. In 
order to effect this it was necessaiy to keep the old earl on the rig^t ban)c of the 
Severn, with which view he destroyed all the bridges and boats on that river, and 
secured the fords. But the earl himself wiik not to be out-manoeruvred by his clever 
young adversary — ^he managed to cross, and bnoamped at first near Worcester, 
hoping hourly that his son would join him. But Simon the younger, though he 
does not appear to have been deficient in patriotism or courage, was no match for 
a genius in war like Edward. He was surprised near Kenilworth by night, lost his 
horses and his treasure, and most of his kni^ts, and was compelled to take refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, which was the principal residence of the De 
Montfort family. This, though as yet he knew it not, was a death-blow to the 
earl, who, still hoping and expecting with impatience to meet his son, marched on 
to Evesham There he waited, but waited in vain. The day before the fatal 4th, 
no shadow of the truth clouding the confidence he felt in his son, he had solemn 
masses performed in the Abbey Church, and expressed himself well assured that 
his son would join him presently, and that Heaven would uphold his cause against 
a perjured prince. The next morning he sent his barber Nicholas to the top of 
the abbey tower to look for the succour that was coming over the hills from Kenil- 
worth. The barber came down with eager gladness, for he saw, a few miles off, the 
banner of young Simon de Montfort in advance of a mighty host. And again the 
carl sent the*^ barber to the top of the abbey tower, when the man hastily descended 
in fear and horror, for the banner of young De Montfort was no more to be seen, 
but, coming nearer and nearer, were seen the standaKds of Prince Edward, and of 
Mortimer, and of Gloucester.” 

Tho danger attending the junction of such powerful personages, the grief and 
disappointment at the evident discomfiture of his son — ^fifteen of whose standards ' 
were presently raised in exulting mockery in front of the Boyalist forces Wn' t^ 
Evesham heights, and apprehension for that son’s fete, must have altoj^ther'sorely 
tried the earl, who had the further bitterness of reflecting that Gloucester and hi# 
powerful father had beeif T^jth him at the head of the barons, and had de|^rt€|||J^ 
merely out of jealousy of his superior popularity. His greatest friend and counselor 
was now armed to crush him. Under all these painful feelings, and seeing not only 
on tho heights before him, but also on either sido and in bis rear, the heads of 
columns gradually hacking up every road, he exclaimed at ^nce in despair and 
admiration, “They nave learned, from mo the art of war.” And then, instantly 
comprehending all that must follow, he is said to have ezdaimod, according to one 
writer, “God have our souls all, our days ore all done and according to another 
writer, “ Oui souls God have, for our bodies be theirs.” But, had retreat been 
allowed him, he was not the man to avdl hi^elf of it. Having marshalled his 
men in the best manner, he spent a short time in prayer, and took the sacrament, 
as was his wont, before^oing into battle.^ Ha^ng in an attempt to force 
the road to Kenilworth, he marched out of Evesh^m^'^ noou to meet the prince on 
the summit of the hill, having in the midst of lus troops the old King Henry, his 
prisoner, encased in armour which concealed his features,, aud mounted on a war- 
horse. As the battle grew miNO and more desperate the earl made his feat stand 
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in a solid on the sommit of the hill* and several times repulsed the charges 
of his 6uuSj; whose numbers, as compart with his own, were overwhelming. 
Gradually the royalists closed around him, attacking at all points. There was but 
little room, so the slaughter was confined to a small space, and it is fearful to picture 
to one’s self the slow but sure progress of the work of death during that long 
summer afternoon and evening. Every man, valiant as a lion, resolved neither to give 
nor take quarter. In one of the charges the imbecile llenry was dismounted and in 
danger of being slain ; butc.h6 cried out Hold your hand 1 I am Harry of Win- 
chester,” which reaching the ears of the prince, he fought his way to his rescue, 
and succeeded in carrying him out of the mSI6e. At length the barons’ iorces, 
wearied by the nature of the ground, which compelled them to be the assailants, 
and worn out by the determined rebiatance of the royalists, wavered in their attacks. 
At the going down of the sun, which they were never more to see setting in that 
western sky, Leicester himself, with his son Henry, and a handful of friends and 
retainers, were straggling on foot against a host of foes, who were animated by the 
exhilarating consciousness that the i^ctory was theirs. And now the scene began 
to close. The earl’s horse was killed under him, but De Montfort rose unhurt from 
the fall, and fought bravely on foot. Hope, however^ there was none. It is said, 
that feeling for the brave youth who fought by his side, his son Henry, and for the 
few bravest and best of his friends that were left of all his followers, he stooped his 
great heart to ask the royalists if they gave quarter. We have no quarter for 
traitors,” was the merciless answer, on which the doomed veteran again exclaimed, 
“ God have m 6 r (7 upon our souls, our bodies must perish ! ” and rushed amid his 
foes with resolute despair. At last he saw his gallant son Henry fall, his noble 
adherents were then cut to pieces, and, finally, the veteran chief himself dropped, 
his sword still in his hand. The prophecy was verified which had been uttered 
twelve years before by the dying lips of the far-seeing Bishop of Lincoln, Hobert 
Grosteste, whose views of the national abuses were as strong as De Montfort’s. 

Oh, my dear son,” oried the venerable old man, laying his hands on the head of 
De Montfort’s son Heniy, and your father will die on one day, and by the 
same kind of death, but in the cause of truth and justice.” 

The remnant of the defeated army was pursued to Offenham, a mile and a half 
flrom Evesham, where the slaughter was very great, the bridge having been, probably, 
cut away by the prince’s troops to prevent their retreat. The reservoir now called 
if^ttlewell is supposed to have been so choked with dead bodies, os to have remained 
4ong useless to the neighbouring peasantry, but this seems questionable. The 
bbpdy contest lasted from two in the afternoon till n^c^at night. No prisoners 
v^eiDaken? of one hundred and eighty barons and knights of De Montfort’s party, 
there was not one knowingly left alive ; although some ten or twelve of the knights, 
who were afterwards fbund to breathe when the dead Were examined, were permitted 
to live if they could., A more savage, inhuman carnage nevdLdisgraced England ; 
or one that inflicted more widely (^used permanent sediments of distress 
and horror. Vhese sentiments We found undymg record in a ballad written at 
the time in the AngkhNorm^tt French, which has been thus translated by Mr. 
George EUis 

Inectig shim find relief; 

8s4 is vSrse fiid rude ; 

I sing in tears our g^tie peers 

fell for Englaod's good. * 

Ohr peace they sought, for us they fought, 
for us they dared to die ; 

> A|td whets th^ sleepy s mangled heap 
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On Evesham's plain is Montfort slain. 

Well skill’d he was to guide ; 

Where streams his gore shall all deplore : 
Fair England’s flower and pride. 

Ere Tuesday’s sun its course had run 
Our noblest chiefs had bled! 

While rush'd to flght each gallant knight, 
Their dastard vassals fled ; * 

Still undismay'd, with trenchant blade 
They hew'd their desperate way : 

Not strength or skill to Edward's will, 

But numbers give the day. • 

On Evesham's plain, ^ 

Yet by the blow that laid thee low, 

Brave earl, one palm is give^; 

Not less at t^e than Becket’s shrine 
Shall rise our vows to heaven ! 

Our church and laws, your common cause ; 
'Twas his the church to save ^ 

Our rights restored, thou, generous lord, 
Shalt triumph in thy grave. 

On Evesham's plain,r <ko. 

Despenser true, the good Sir Hugh, 

Our justice and our friend, 

Borne down with wrong, amidst the throng 
Has met his wretched end. 

Sir Henry's fate need I relate. 

Or Leioester’s gallant bou» 

Or many a score of barons more, 

By Qiouoester’a hate undone ? 

On Evesham’s plain, Ao, 

Each righteous lord, who brav’d the sword, 
And for our safety died. 

With conscience pure shell aye endure 
The martyi!^ saint beside. 

That martyr’d saint was never faint 
To ease the poor man’s care ; 

With gracious will he shall fulfil 
Our just and earnest prayer. 

On Evesham’s plain, Ao. 

OnMontfbrt’s breast a hairoloth vest 
^is pious soul proclaim'd ; 

With ruffian haAl the ruthless band 
That sacred emblem stain'd : 

And to assuage their impious rage, 

His lifeless corse defaced, 

Whose powerful arm long saved d^om harm 
The realm bis virtues graced, 

^ On Evesham's plain, Ae. 

Now all draw zlear, companions dear, 

To Jesus let us pray 

That Moutfort^s heir me grace.2^ share. 
And leom to Heaven the tray. 
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No priest I name; none, none I blame, 

Nor aught of ill surmise ! 

Yet for the love of Christ above 
pray, be churchmen wise. 

On Evesham’s plain, dko. 

No good, I ween, of late is seen 
By earl or baron done ; 

Nor knight or squire to fame aspire, 

Or dare disgrace to shun. 

Faith, truth, are fled, and in their stead 
Do vice and meanness rule ; 

E’en on the throge may soon be shown 
A flatterer or a fool. 

On Evesham’s plain, &o. 

Brave martyr’d chief ! no more our grief 
For thee or thinc^hall flow ! 

Among the blest in Heaven ye rest 
From all your toils below. 

But for the few, the gallant crew, 

Who here in bonds remain,* 

Christ condescend their woes to end, 

And break the tyrant’s chain. 

^ On Evesham’s plain, 

It was a striking evidence of the indestruotibility of the principles for which I>e 
Montfort had fought and perished, that even in the hour of full success the king 
did not dare to revoke the Great Charter ; and when he and a parliament held at 
Winchester passed severe sentences against the family and adherents of Be Mont- 
fort, he provoked a new resistance, which occupied IWnce Edward two years to put 
down. Kenilworth Castle especially resisted all efforts of the besiegers ; and at 
last it became necessary to offer reasonable terms. ^ The *^Bictum de Kenilworth'* 
was consequently enacted, and gradually all parties submitted. And thus ended 
the last armed struggle in Enghmd for Magna Charta. 

* The few knights above mentioned who were found still alive among the bodies of the 
riain. 


[old ogland. 
( 
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97.— CHBONOLOGY OF PEINOIPAL EVENTS. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF THE OONqtTBBOB TO THE PEATH OF HBEET XU. 


A.D. 

1066 Coronation ofWilliam in VTastaninster Abbey. 

1068 William extends his conquests to Devonshire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Oxford, and many fortified cities. 

1072 Wilham advances into Scotland ; subdues Malcolm III. 

1073 William lays waste Northumbria; Egelwin, Bishop of Durham, retires to landisfame; 

Durham is taken by William and fortified. 

Hugh the Wolf, Earl of Chester, invades North Wales and builds Bhuddlan Castle. 
Hcreward raises an insumotion in lincol^hire, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. The 
English make a fortified camp in the Isle of Ely; William besieges them for three 
months ; tlie monks of Ely betray the camp ; the English surrender, but Hereward 
escapes ; he afterwards takes the dath of allegiance to William. 

WiUiam takes with him an English army and reduces Maine. 

Edgar Atheling goes to Bouen to William. 

1077-9 Bobert of Normandy, William’s eldest son, claims that province ; he is refhsed ; he 
revolts ; William besieges him in the Castle of Gesberoy ; is wounded by Bobert ; he 
abandons the siege ; Robert is reconciled to the king. 

1085 The Dane-geld again laid on by the king. 

The king lays waste a circumfereiice of ninety miles in Hampshire to make a hunting 
ground. He enacts the forest laws. 

1087 July. William lays siege to Mantes ; it is taken and burned ; he receives an injtuy by 
his horse stumbling ; he is carried to Bouen ; removes to the monastery of St. 
Gervas ; liberates state prisoners ; bequeathes Normandy to Robert, and gives 6,000/. 
of silver to Henry. 

Sept. 9. Death of William the Conqueror. 

His body is carried to Caen and is buried in St. Stephen’s church. 

Sept. 26. William Bufos is crowned at Westminster by Lanfrane, archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The bishop of Bayeux raises an insurrection in England in favour of RobjM of 
Normandy. 

The Normans are defeated at sea ; Bufus calls the Saxons together ; besleg^ Odo, tiie 
bishop, in Fevensey Castle ; Pevensey and Rochester Qasto are surrendered 
the king. 

1089 Archbishop LaDfran<^di^s ; Eufiis seizes the revenues of Canterbuxy. ^ 

1091 Jan. Bufus invades Normandy at the head of an English army ; a peace is eoncludid 
and Bufus retains many towns. 

Bufus engages in a war with Malcolm HI. of Scotland. 

Nov. 19. Malcolm HI. and his son Edward killed at the siege of Alnwick Castle. 

Nov. 16. Queei^argaret his wife, the sister of Edgar Athelinff, dies. 

1096 Bobert resigns Nonnondy to jgufiis for a sum of money. 

1100 Aug. 1. Buftis is alain by an arrow in the New Foxest, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel. 

Bufus is buried in Winchester Cathedral. 

Aug. 5. Accession of Henry 1. ; he is crowned in Westmufster Abbey by Maurice, 
bishop of London. 

Henry grants a charter of libertioa \ restoros^khe rights of the church ; and promises 
to restore the laws of Edward the Cenfeasor. 

Nov. 11. Henry maieies Maud, daugh*^ of Malcolm, king Scots* 

1 101 Henxy goes to war with some of his barons ; siege ef ^^rundol OaatTe ; of Bridgeuorth ; 

it is captured ; capitulation of Shrevsbury. 

1106 Henry invades Normandy; lays siege to Tonchebray; Xtobert marches tp its relief; is 
defeated and taken pxUmer, and NctttaaMr IkUs into the possession of Henry. 
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1103 B4gltf Athding is taken prisoner at the same place; is brought to England,* and a 
^penaiou is allowed him. 

Pfikb Bobert is committed to prison for life ; he attempts to esoajte ; is blinded by 
u^4er of Henry. 

1110 Matilda, the daughter of Henry, affianced to Henry V., emperor of Germany, and a 
tax laid on the countiy to pay the marriage portion. 

1117 Thomas k Beoket is bom. 


1118 Maud the Good, queen «f Henry, dies. 

Heniy is engaged in a war with his Norman 
The Order of die Templars founded. 

11$20 Kor. 25. Henry sets stdl from Barfleur for Engtand^ 

The Blanche-nef, the ship in yrhich Prince William embarked, la wrecked and all 


1126 IMilda, the widow Of the Emperor Henry V., imd daughter of Henry I., w declared 


the next heir to the throne. 


1127 Matilda is married to Geoffiey Plantegepet at Bouen. 

1183 Matilda is delivered of a son at MAss who is afterwards Henry XI. of England. 

Henry again causes hia harpne to swear to eupport the sucoession of Matilda and her 
children. 


1135 Bobert of Normandy dies in CardifT Castle. 

Nov. 25. Henry is taken sick while in Normandy* 

Deo. 1. He dies, leaving all his territories to his daughter Matilda. 

Stephen arrives in London, and is a<dmowledged king by the oiUaens. 

Dec. 26. He is crowned at Westminster, 

He calls a meeting of the barons and clergy at Oxford, who swear to obey him so long 
as he preserves the church discipliue ; the pope eonflrms his election as king. 
Stephen grants a charter of liberties ; he allows his barons to fortify their castles. 

1186 Stephen goes to Normandy and is received as ^e lawhil suocessor, 

1187 Bobeit Bari ol Gloucester eoanes to Enghmd; swears fbalty to Stephen; raises au 

lasinrection in favour of Matilda; as aided by the King of Soots ; Norwich end 
other royal castles are taken ; Stephen regains them. 

1138 March. David, king of Scots, invades England. 

Aug. 22. The ba^le of tha Standard is fought at Noiiballerimi. 

1139 Mc^da iamla in England ; Stephen surprises her in Arundel Castle ; she is allowed 

to depart ; the barons of the north and west join Matilda. 

St^hen defeats the barons at Ely and other places. 

1141 Feh. 2. Bobert Earl of Gloucester takes Stephen prisoner before linooln. 

March 2. The Bishop Winchester abandons Stephan, and the following day gives 
hia benediction to Matilda in Winchester Oathedrri ; she aasumes royal authority, 
k MktBda is driven from London by Queen Maud, and retires to Oxford ; and thence to 
Winchester CasUe. t * 

The bishop besieges Winchester Oaatle. 

Sept. 14. Matilda makes her escape from the castle, and reaehea Gloucester. 

Her adherents, the Earl of Gleueeater, an4 nthels fse taken prisoners. 

Noy, a. Stephen ia set at hlMsrty in enAnnge £er«*Boh6rt Earl el Gloucester 
1147 Oct. Bobert ]^kof Ghmwtir ^ M f fimn. \ 

Matilda q^cutSvEnglandL a 

1150 Prince Btaniy auoceeda seethe of Ashm* 

1152 Eleanor, wife ci Louis YU. of Prance, Is divorced. 




lands ^ England with an he is by Stephen at WaUingfard ; a truce is 
Ajj^ieitd nlpiSi * if ^ ^ ^ 

1158 7. A'^j^aaea is eonolu^ at Wheshsater between iSt^heB and Prince Henry ; the 

4aheri6Ci|6il8^n%|^ e^^dntndhhi successor, ant has the kingdom given to 

1154 ^s, and is buried at Paver^am lleiiiM|eiy. 

Dec, Mogimd pad enters Winchester. 

hh hia 9Mhi| in Westminster Abbey. 


GHBOHoxMt or FimffGirjix wneim. 


A.l>. i 

11 5f Thoxnaf k is made chaoeellor of pfM|^tor to the prihee, dad wexden 

of the Tower. 

1167 Henry invades Wales ; the Weloh, after a fdw months, do hoiaage sad gito hostages. 
1164 Jan. 25. Becket and the clergy sign a series of articles roa^^Mag the dtogy subject to 
the civil courts for felony at Clarendon, in Wiltshiro, oaHod the Cotistltutions of 
Clarendon. 

1167 May. Becket exicommunicates in the church of Veaetej the sttpjsOstsrs Of thS consti> 
tutions of Clarendon ; and several of the ihvomdtes gf Kpcanj/^^ 

1167 Dermond MacMurrough, king of Leinster, aokuowled^es hjAself Y«8«d iiO Heniy, at 
Aquitaine, and^Henzy grants him proteetioai!jke comes to^glahd; enj^es with 
Bichard de Clare, et^of Pembroke, mdled 8troogbow, and HSurioe £lts|;drald and 
Bobert Fitzstepheyi, for aid lu restoration ; returns to Ireland. 

The Empress Matilda dies at l^en. * 

1100 Peace is concluded between the kings of England and France ; Henry's sons homage 
for their several fiefs, &o. Marriage is agreed between Prince Bichat^, and Alice, 
a daughter of Louis. . 

Dec. 1. Becket lands at Sandwich ; proceed# to Canterbury. 

1170 Maurice Fitzgerald arrives from England. Dublin is reduced. 

June 14. Prince Hemy is crowned during his, fia1iher*a lifetime by the Archbishop of 
York. , * 

July 22. A congress is held on the borders of Touraine, when J^enry and Becket are 

reconciled. 

Becket is murdered in St. Augustine's Church, Canterbury. 

1171 Oct. 18. Henry, attended by Strongbow and a large army, lands at Crook, near Water- 

ford, and receives the submission of many princes and chieftains ; all Ireland, ex- 
cept Ulster, is subjugated. 

1172 May. Henry is absolved from the murder of Becket by the pope's legates at Avranches. 
Fnnce Henry is again crowned; his consort Margaret, daughter of Louie of France, is 

crowned with him. 

Prince Henry demands the sovereignty of either England or Nofmandy. 

He flies to the French court. 

1173 March. Bichard and Geoffiry, the king’s other sons, go to the French conit^ and Queen 

Eleanor abandons her husband, but is retaken and imprisoned. 

Prince Henry is acknowledged sole king of England by Louis of France; the three 
princes swear that they will not make peace with Henry witikout the eb&cmit 6i the 
barons of France. ^ / 

Henry declares that England belongs to the jurisdiction of the popq, " ^ 

June. The war commences in Kormandy, hnt the rebels and inveaerS are i^egulsed. 

1174 July 8. Henry returns to England, end lands at Southampton, brin^g pzleuners 

his own and Prince Henry’s wSb ; does penance et the grnte of BeckCt " « 

He is scourged in tlm church. 

July 12. Banulph de €Hanville takes WiB(em tho lion pi^soner with ginly 
lords. 

Henry is reconciled to his children, and peace (s j^estoYed. 

Dec. William the Lion is released, on doing homage to Henry, by the treaty of 
Falaise. jf 

1175 Henry again m variance with his ^dest ben ; they are reconciled. 

Ireland is subjected to Engilnd by trenty ; *^e IGng of Ireland does homeffe- 
1183 Prince Bichard refuses to do homage to his brother Henry for thO dncby < 
war commences between them. 

1183-4 King Henry and Prince Geoffiy Sre at fftot With Prince lienty and Prince Bichard ; 
Prince Hinry submits to his father* a 
P rince Henry falls sick at ChAtegu 
June 11. He dies. ' 

Henry takes Limogta by aSsanltVlnll^ ' seymift ctMrtSeg ; eapturCa Bertrand de Bom ; 
pardons him* 

1186 Prince Geoffiy is killed at a toumhtnent.'^ 

1188 Jan.' Peace between Henry and Philip f they meet and agree to marsh to the Holy 
Land. 
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1188 NoVt PtinoeBldiaid aoes hqxDagB to King Philip for his fathei'i oontiiiental tenyoiies. 

PhiHp Bidiard tsks nftny of Hsxiry’s towns* 

1188 July 8. King Homy dies at Chinoxt, and is buried at Fontevrand* , 

Queen Fleanor is lib^ated and made regent. 

Bichard 1. returnsio England, accompanied by Prince John. 

Sept 3. Bichard is cwimed at Westminster by Bald^, archloshop of Canterbury. 
Massa<*re oi the Jews in London. 

Hicbord raises money for the onisade. 

1190 March 16. A great maslacre of the Jews jtt York. 

Septus. Richa^ arrives at BCasrina, and afterwards t^s it. 

Biohavd arrives at Bhodes ; be, sails for Cyprus, redn^ the island, and sends the 
emperor to a castle at G^ripoU ; he mamas Beren^tHa at Limasol ; embarks for 

June 8, Biohard airives at Acre; tbe siege of the castle proceeds. The kings of Eng- 
limd and France quarrel. 

1101 Juno 18. Aci '6 is surrenddi^* 

Philip quits Acre and returns to F^oe. 4, 

The Crusaders massacre the hostages ^ven at the capitulation of Acre. 

Aug. 22. l^cliard marches tow«e^ Jerusalem. 

Sept 7. Befeats Ssladin near ^otus and takes possession of Jaffa. 

Oct 0. Prince John is declared chief governor of England ; Longchamp, the justiciary, 
is deposed; John obtains possession of Tower. 

Nov. Biehard marches from Jaffa; retreats to Ascalon. 

Quarrel between the Duke of Austria and Bichard. 

He negotiates for peacerwlth Saladin, 

1198 Saladin takes the town of Jaffii all but the citadel; Bichard retakes it; battle of Jaffa. 
Truce is made for three years between the Crusaders and Saladin. 

Oct Biobard sails from Acre. 

Nov. Beaches Corfu ; be is driven on shore on the coast of Istria ; he is discovered ; 

is captured by the Duke of Austria and confined in the castle of Tiemstein. 

John goes to 'BtSaoe and does homage to King Philip for his bather's dominions on 
the continent 

1193 The Duke of Austria sells King Bichard to the Emperor Henry ; he is confined in the 
Tyrol. 

Sept. 88. Terms are agreed upon for the libersdion oS Bichard ; 70,000 marks are 
raised for the ransom. 

U94 Feb. Bichard is liberated. 

bitarch IS. He lands at Sandwich, and marches to London. 

Hay. Bidiard lands at Btffieur. ^ John submits and is forgiven. Philip is defeated in 
several engagements. ^ '' 
ll95 Hubert Walter is appointed grand jnstaciaiy. 

lL2|JJ^illi|m Fitz- Osborne heads a secret society; he is avrelited; he stabs Geoffrv, a 
^ clti^ ; is hanged ifi West Smi^eldk 
1198 Bichard defeats Philip hear OisorS. 

1109 April 6. Death of King Bkharfi; is buried afi^FontevrsAd. 

Hay 25. John lands at Shordham. ^ t 

Hay 87. He !s crdVrued at WestmiziiiAm \ 

The IVreneh king demands foe Arttu^ of Brittany alV John’s contmental possessions ex- 
oepi Nonnaii4y;f v, , 

Arthur is knighted by PhUipf 
800 Beaee ooh^ulsd, end Artbtcr a 

John xAan|ss the wim 4f ^ Count de la Marche. 

siacfmifidatWWtmini^ ^ 

, moj^iedr of ^drihnr of l^h^any, ^s. 

f jUVa$ta'lhoto|^f4Hfiireba8ar1^ Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II., 
Ji&n maixdiea tohey relief. 

clbtltopoasessimi^bf the town and takes Arthur, tbe Count de la Marche, 
and pltdeiiers. 

Arthur.^ ooWS MFalaisd and adtarrards in the oaatlo of Bouen. 
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120» April B, * '"'• to 

A gener«I^PiMotiont«ke8plmittBxM^^a^ 

De(^ tt^entofi /■‘I ^ 

1204 Bouen, Yelfa^ M OhjlMa 04i^aiA to 1^4 ^MsAmS$>iB xB-m- 

nexed to ibm 3mim dommiotijii,^ ^ 

Brittanj, AfijoH^^flilne^ TmmibHff HM PdMfhdliiiSipM 

1207 John diflpotesifitk th4 pope 

Archbishop of Ca&tbi^ttiy ; tho T^pe 

1208 March 28. Tho langdoAt U iMd ^ ^ ^ 

1209 John IS exeomnitiaieiilp^ ^ ^ i jt 

1213 John IS deposed by Bfcl% 4b^ §ek 

land; John S^idS ^ 

May 15. John i|wears|imiir 4ha Imjhdoip bit ^i^^oQu ^ ^ < 

T^ Barons reftis^ *p ^ W on 

Aug. 25. lisngtonmacfiriilie baronf aittibA^^ I. 

Sept. 20. John Ilgam sWttlrlWt^ to ^ 

1214 Nov. 20. The bar^ weot 4t Sh aodeft thei? sights.'' 

1215 Jan. The barons demand the *^|4ei| W ^ ^ ^ * 

The barons maet at Stamfbr^ 4Sk^ |iM|ient ^hct^neo^ df tIteSr de> 

mends ; they elect Ilobett ^ 

May 2i! They enter JUmdoh i tg|l^ 

June 15. Meetmg at Great (^kgstdr* 

John mvites an army pf foreigh m|in^nm|f^ a^ takes Bocdibgte^ Pastle ; the barons 
are exrommunieatedby thepepd^i^^ ^ v 

Dec 16. The barons are ag|ihtiexcoi^nni6ati4‘iM£ibh%n laid nnder an interc^^ 
The Enghsh crown is oiStfte^ to l^m9» ton of )d»|r ^ i^e4» by the eozifede- 

rate barons. j, ^ * 

1216 May 30. The £^oh aimy lahds diB'eAdwieh^ XfOi^i. takes Boehegtar^laktle- 

June 2. He en^ liOiido^ ai^ the4arona dolumiage andfittfrfbaUyte faun in St. 

Paul’s Gathedfah ^ ^ r 

Louis unsucpesefbUy besieges IJOTOr Qaatle, V 

Got John marohee tbrottgb. Fe^borongfa) his baggage $44 hnuy are nearly all 
swallowed up by the wa^ at FosaiUke ; he r^airS to SwineshepA Abbey. 

Oct. 15. John IS seized witfadbaerf 4ie appoints w sou i^^eniyli^ i^lj^grons 

with him swear fea% to the pnHoe. ^ 7 ^ 

Oct 18. KukgJoimdiesr IS bnnedin Wqreasb^ OatlSadral. ^ 

Accession of Hemy HI. ’i ^ ^ ' 





Oct. 26. Hemy is crowhOd at St. Bgfeeife Qh4 
Nov. 11* Great counoS atJ^nstolli the £«rl ' 

Oharta IS revised. ^ ^ 

Dec 6. Loins takes Hertford Captle.*v«v|^ * ^ ^ ^ 

1217. May 20. The battle called The^Palr 

Aug 28. French Seat sails from Calais. ^ ^ 

Aug 24 Hubert deBtirghvtalmnrdefg^AtieVh^^ 

Sept. 11. Lou^agrees to abaodtpi his clalpi c#3tugitm4 ^ 

Sept. 14. He 4us for France. ^ • 

Oot. 2. The barons wb^ hadaadhers AM s( doniatc 

Oct. 4i New ^barter granted, to lihe,A^ef 

The Oharta of lV»e&ia 14 ffrimte4T%^^ .sj *4.^ ^vV 

1219 May. The £4r| Of PeiBBbnijjfr, M tfaje^Touiple Oburcfa. 

Hubert derSnsgh anAtfae^sImuOip^^ pegentb. 

Fandulphismiidelel^. ^ ^ , 

1225 A pari^ent 14 s^^oue4 14 sdl^!ki| on eondifeioA of the 

ratiAoa^U of tfaem«[4liajim4^^'^^^ 

1236 Henry ma^fi^ ^ 

1238 SunondeMohtfort^’eMfldffmofdMumi^^ 
sister of King Haoxy;^ fy 

1248 The ' ' 
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moitJtam «t mmum aaitM. 


SNm w dhvton, and 


Im earl gf (jfdmivatl la. elected %g of li el Au*^Chapelle. 

WttS TWay a, le eeaewllile # WiwAliiaWi'j 

^ 3^11110 tt. ^Ifed ^eitteni^l*^ ; committee of 

goieiimMit eil^lbutei^^ the king takes 

patM ^ clisdpve )lia|ie am» ' Y ^ 

1261 PeV S< 9eElxy joSsi^a^a thd^oi^Uttee ef g6ves;^|<M IUm Tower and the 
9^/ pxlliee j;dlKe;M:4^tipNih6^ liia^^tfeL)»jcw iB| |fcee fk dk^pmeiloii from the 

120 $ ^ v 

i. Qi||^n(^4efri^liiehef^ 

t2M end the oar^^JSl^ (Mr d]fElaenoes0the aiibfMion of Louis IX of 

/A 9!nMd j the wei^ 

. ' Vi^ 12. Jletile of LewM^ the kme^ the JOiHg Of the ) 
liken^lQdiotteiii t thh tmee ^LeiMift v 

1206 Parjiafruent ie halfr^ m w |%eeeiitietlves appeer. 

Prii|iih IftijhiNurtI eeaiiMie i he|^ 4^ ^ 

AeipTC^tlte haUle of ^ tdahii 

INirheteMat dietnDot e^ Kenilworth 

1207 Paalumflumt at wt^ Of^KettMoatk aaeepted. 

1270 9n\f. MMISAwM eM 

1271 Bdi|iwdlaitdsalAcire?1^M th| )loilenf2|veniaaeaaored» iwtnnwtoAc 

l»#e«dadedV«oeaaah^4 ^ 

Z)ee^-S0ehiMi»hhiffoftliefiaiMts«dle0. 

1272 liitor, 12« KJihf Hai^j:f%ae et 'VfeitmiiiShteri end is buried in the abbay^ 
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BOOK IV. 


IIV— iNNALS or LDWAKO i 
Frow the “ Penny Cyclopceditt 

Edw} dl, king of England, surnamed Longshanks, fioru the excessive length 
of his 1( gs, was the oldest son of king Henry III , by his wife Eleanor, second 
diughter of Raymond, count of Piovence Ho was bom at Westminster, Juno 16, 
1259 

Edward early manifested a character veiy unlike that of his weak and zmpiudent 
fdtliei " While yet only enteiing upon manhood, w6 find him taking part in im- 
])Ojtaut affaiis of state Tlie moie important of the transactions m which the 
Piinco was engaged, have already been naiiated 

Aftci the wai of the baions was ended, in 1267, at a parhament held atNortli- 
impton, pimcc Edward, togethci with several noblemen and a gieat number of 
knights, pledged themselves to piocccd to join the crusaders in the Holy Land* 
The Ihince accoidingly, having fiist, in a visit to Pans, in August, 126^, 
arrangoraents with Ibt Louis, set sail fiom England to join that king in May, iho 
year following St Louis died on his way to Palestine , and Edward, having «pont 
the winter in Sicily waiting foi him, dul not airive at the scene of action till the ^ 
end of May, 1271 Hcie h^' performed seveial valorous exploits, which however 
weie attended with no imp A taut lesult His most memorable odvenbywj 
encounter with a Saracen, who attempted to assassinate him, and whom he slew on 
the spot, but not befoie he had received a wound m the aim fiom a p<^onod w 
dagger, ifrom the effects of which he is said to have been delivered by the princess, 
his wi% who suckedftho poison from the wound At last, having concluded a ie;i 
years’ truce with the Saracens, Iw left Palestine in August, 1272, and set out orf 
his return to England. He was at Messina, on his way home, m January, 1273^ 
when he heard of the death of his father on the X6th of November ipiceceding. Efe 
proceeded on has journey, and landed with his queen in England 2dih July, 1^74. 
They were both Solemnly crowned at Westminster on the l$th of August follow- 
ing. The roign of Edwar^ L, however, Hippears to have been reckon^ not from 
the day of his Aronationfaecording to the practice obserjjed fh the cases of ah the ^ 
preceding kings smee the Conquest, but, according to the mode^ practice, 
the day^qn Vhich the thronq beoame or at laatt j&tim iha of No\ 
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ifi ptk tjMft <)<5owiiti|i iMkd lenity to tUo 

t|io edtw of that chvrob, ^ ^ ^ 

military operations of Edward’s relgtf directed agel|ifet tlA WaW 
^ce UowrilTo^ on being suwcooned to do homage, had contemptuously 
Idewellyn was forced to sue for peace in JiTovember, a^cr a motfb 

paign ; but in T281 he again rose m arms, and the insurrection not yint^ 
„^wn till Llewellyn himself was slam at Llanfair, 11th t^eoemher, 1282, and hi» 
* eorviving brother Prince David was tahen prisoner soon after 4 The following ^yeor 
the last-mentioned prince was baibarously put to death by drawing, hanging, and 
Quartering, and Wales was finally united to England 

The conquest of Wales was followed h} the attempt to conquer Scotland, 
the death of Alexander HI., in 1285, the crown of that country bad fallen to bis 
grttiid^-datighter Margaret, called the Maiden of Norway, a child only three years 
By the treaty of Bngham, concluded in July, 1 290, it was agreed that Mar- 
^tet i^ould be marned to Edward, ^he oldest surviving son of the English king , 
hut the young queen died in one of the Orkney Islands on her voyage from Norway 
in September of the same year Edward made the first open declaration of his 
designs against the independence of Scotland at a conference hold at Norham on 
fhe Tweed with the clergy and nobility of that kingdom on the 10th of May, 1291, 
Ten different competitors for the crown had advanced their claims • but they were 
alt induced to acknowledge Edward for their lord pai amount and to consent to re- 
ceive judgment from him on the matter in dispute. His decision was finally 
pronounced in favour of John Balliol, at Berwick, on the 17th of November, 1292; 
^KSp the next day Balliol swore fealty to him in the castle of Norham He was 
^<m)wned at Scone under a commission from his liego lord on the 30th of the seme 
month , and on the 26th of December ho did homage to Edward for h^s crown at 
Jfewcostle. The subject king, however, was soon made to feel all the humiliation 
of his position ; and the discontent of his countrymen equalling his own, by the 
eummer of 1294 all Scotland was in open insuirection against the authonty of 
Edward, Meanwhile Edward had become involved m a war with the French king 
^Philip IV The first act of the assembled estates of Scotland w^ to enter into a 
jtreaty of alliance with that sovereign But although he was farther embarrassed at 
lihis Uioonven»ent moment by a levolt of the Welsh, Edward’s wonderful onei^ in 
^ months recovered for him all that he had lost In the spnng of 12^96 he 
ilsdd a great part of Scotland waste with fire aud sword, compelled Balliol to resign 
j^e kingdom into his hands, and then made a timmpharit progress through the 
£^il!Sry aiFfar as Elgin in Murray, exacting oaths of feoSty from all classes wherever 
jhe appeared. It was on his return from this progress that Edward, as he passed 
cathedral of Scone in the beginning of August, ca^ed away with him the fatuous 
now in Westminster Abbey, on which he Scottish Idngs had been aecua*- 
to bq crowed. He now piSoed the g^vemment of SA»tland m tbe katida 
ypb^pere appointed by himself, and bearing the ^.itles of his mimsteSia. 

J^ippnth of May in the fbfiowing yaar Gotland was again in fiatnea. 

(nanrrcqtion now wae tha c^ebrated William Wallace Be and* hie 
i^J^ad excitqd to make tlpe attf^mpt to effect their deliv^^idlioe 

partly by a^rventiea of their Bbdish pkrtilyly the 


at this time iii 
nah P^d heavily upon. 


[ved. The ei^pennei^ of hia 
k kfrigdonf 
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Whoil/§i»4^tf 


%'> 

'held 

. he gbi^ dia@xxda)b]bei^ fbt 

:\the pon^kmettf/h^^^ oi a tmcs? wi|h 

(jl^d had aire^k^^iijed such a heigbiastohiai^il 
,%f the English a^tbbrities. The forces of the govettinaent hadi . 
to the rp\\t by Wallace at the battle of Stirling^ foughjb tho ^ 

in a few weeks more tj^ai a Scottish fortress remained in ward's 
was* ''how appointed Governor of Scotland, in tho name of king Jphn 
,thia state of things Edward, about tho middle of March 1298; I'eturned to 
from Handers where he had spent the winter.* He immediately prepared to lhii¥^P|g 
for, Scotland. The great battle of Falkirk followed on the 22Dd of Jidy, Jh 
Wallace sustained a complete defeat. But although one consequence of this ev^t- 
was the resignation by Wallace of his ofSeq of governor, it was not followed' by . 
g^pral submission of the country. The ne^t five years were spent in a sticoassfe* 
of indecisive attempts on the part of tho English king to regain possession Hf;. 
Scotland y the military operations being fr^uently suspended by long truces,’ ^ At; 
length, having satisfied his barons by repeated renewals of tho charters, and having 
finally relieved himself from all interference on the part of the king of France by a 
definitive treaty of peace concluded with him at Amiens on the 20th Ma// 1303,. 
Edward Once' more set out for Scotland at the head of a force too numerous a^a 
too well appointed to bo resisted by any strength that exhausted country could nbtv 
command. The result was again its temporaiy conquest, and merciless devastation 
from the Tweed to the Murray Frith. 'The Oastlo of Stirling was the' last forkesS" 
that held outj it did not surrender till the 20th of July in the following year.' 
Edwaid meanwhile had wintered in Dunfermline ; he only returned to England in . 
time to keep his Christmas in Lincohi, Wallace fell into his hands in a few montba^/ 
afterwards, and was hanged, drawn, and quartered as a traitor, at Bmithfield" in 
London, on the 23rd August, 1305. But another champion of Hhe Scottish 
pendence was not long in appearing. liobeH Bruce, Earl of Carriole, who^e grinj^ t 
father had been the chief competitor for tho cro'wn with Balliol, bad reside 
soihe years at the English court ; but he now, in the beginning of FCbrui^y, 1300,’ ^ 
suddenly mado his escape to Scotland ; and in a few weeks the banner Of revolt ■; 
against the English domination was again unfurled in that country, and the.itiBUf'T 
gent people gathered around this new leader, Bruce was solemnly crowned, 
EopiiO on the 27th MarCh, On receiving this news Edward immediately pr<^ajjp^:': 
for a new expedition to Scotland ; and sent the Earl of Pembroke forward to 0%^’ 
counter Bruce, intending to follow himself as soon as ho had completed thC nec^! . 
sary i^angements, . The army of Bruce was dispersed at Perth on thd 19th , 
by Piembroke,^ wh^had thrown hin^self into that town ; and. the king of the , 
bep^^o for a timo houseless ;fugitive. , ,But the great enemy of that unfortii^te 
i&d nqk reached the, last stage of his destructive career. Edward g^ luo 
Mad a.few “tdiies beyond Carlisle id his last jourdey to the north* 

months at Lanorcost, where he was detained by a severp ittdes^ 
arrived in that city in thi^ beginning of March^ I30!f | IiC 

osgcrne^' toA^^ce continued unaUted * 

' • -* is mt dipt. 
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to prosocote tho design which it was not given to himseK to finish : according to 
Froissart, he made him swear that after tho breath had departed from tho rayol 
body ho would cause it to be boiled in a cauldron till the flesh fell off, and that ho 
would preserve the bones to carry with him against the Scots as often as they should 
rebel. This oath, however, if it was taken, was not kept. Tho corpse of king 
Edward was interred in Westminster Abbey on tho 28th of October. 


!>i).-TIlK OONQUlilST OF WALES. 

OOLDSMIill. 

The Welsh had for many ages enp^ed their own laws, language, customs, and 
opinions. They were the remains of the ancient Britons, who had escaped the 
Komau and Saxon invasion, and still preserved their fiecdom and their country un- 
^ntaminated by the admission of foreign conqiuTors. But ’'sthey were, from their 
mihiber, incapable of withstanding thoir more powerful nciglibours on the plain, 
their chief defence lay in their inacce.ssiblc mountains, those natural bulwarks of 
the country. Whenever England was distressed by factions at home, or its forces 
called off to wars abroad, tho Welsh made it a constant practice to pour in their 
irregular troops, and lay the open country waste w^hcrever they came. Nothing 
could be more pernicious to a country th;ui several neighbouring independent priu- 
cipalities, under different commaadcrc«., and pursuing different interests ; the mutual 
jealousies of such were to harass the people ; and wherever victory was purchased, 
it was always at the expense of tho general welfare. Sensible of this, Edward had 
long Vished t(5 reduce that iucursivo people, and had ordered Llewelyn to do homage 
for his territories ; which summons the Welsh prince refused to obey, unless the 
king’s own son should be delivered as a hostage fur his safe return. The king was 
not displeased at this refusal, us it served to give liim a pretext for his intended 
invasion, lie therefore, (a.d. 1277), levied an army against Llewelyn, and marched 
into his country with certain assurance of succe‘«s. Upon the approach of Edward, 
the AVelsh prince took refuge among tho inaccessible inoiintains of Snowdon, and 
there resolved to maintain his ground, Avithout trusting to the chaucc of battle. 
These were the steep retreats that had for many ages before defended his ancestor 
against all the attempts of the Norman and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, 
equally vigorous and cautious, having explored every ]mrt of his way. pierced into 
-*110 very centre of Llewelyn’s tcriitorics, and approached the AVelsh aiiny in its 
lastij'ctieat. ^Llewelyn at first little regaidcd tho progress, of an enemy that he 
supposed would make a transient invasion, and then depart ; but this contempt 
was turned into consternation when he saw Edward place his forces at tho foot of 
the mountains, and suri’ound his army, in order to force it by famine. Destitute 
of magazine.^, and coopiid up in a narrow corner oi the country, without provisions 
for his troop.s, or pasturage for his cattle, nothing remained but deith or submission ; 
so that the unfortunate Welsh i>rmce, witliout beinjy' able to strike a blow for his 
independence, was at last obliged to submit at discretion, and to receive such terms 
as the victor wus pleased to impose. Llewelyn consented to pay fifty thousand 
pounds, as a satisfaction for damages ^ to do L )mago to tho crown of England ; to 
permit all other barons, except four near Snowdon, to swear fealty in the same 
manner ; to relinquish the country between Cheshire and the river Conway ; to do 
justice to hifl own family ; and to deliver hostages for the security of his sub- 
mission. 

, But this treaty was only of short duration : the oppression of the conqueror, 
and the indignant pride of the conquered nation, could mot long remain without 
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producing new dissensions. The loi*d.s *of the mai’ches committed all kinds of in- 
justicife on their Welsh neighbours ; and although Edward remitted the fifty thou- 
sand pounds, he laid other restrictions some time after upon Llewelyn, which that 
prince considered as more injurious. He particularly exacted a promise from him 
at Worcester, that he would retain (a.d. 1281 ) no person in his principality that 
should be disagreeable to the English monarch. These wci'c insults too great to 
be endured, and once more the Welsh flew to arms. A body of their forces took 
the field, under the command of David, the brother of tlic prince, ravaged the plain 
country, took the castle of Hawardcii, made Sir Roger C'iiiibrd, justice of the Marches, 
who was veiy dangerously wounded, their prisoner, and soon after laid siege to tho 
castle of Rhudlan. An account of these hostilities being tpiickly brought to Edward, 
ho assembled a numerous army, and set out* with a i csuliition to oxtenninato 
Llewelyn and his whole family, and to reduce that people to such an abject state, 
that they should never after be able to revolt, or distress their peaceable neigh- 
bours. At first, however, tho kings endeavours (a.d. 1282 ) were not attended 
with their usual success ; having caused a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
Mcnay frith, a body of forces, commanded by Lord Latimer and De Thorne, passed 
over before it was finished to signalize their courage against the enemy. The 
Welsh patiently remained in their fastnesses till they saw the tide tlowing in be- 
yond the end of the bridge, and thus cutting off the retreat of the assailants. It 
was then that they poured down from the mountains with hideous outcric'?, and, 
with the most ungovernable fury, put the whole body, that had gotten over, to the 
sword. This defeat revived the sinking spirits of tho Welsh, and it was now uni- 
versally believed by that superstitious people, that Heaven had declared in their 
favour. A story ran, that it was foretold in the prophecies of Merlin, that 
Llewelyn was to be tho ix’storer of Brutus’s empire in Ih itaiii : a wizard had 
jirognosticatcd that he should ride through the streets of London with a crown 
upon his head. These were inducements sufficiently strong to jx'i suade this pi-ince 
Lo hazard a decisive battle ngainst the English. Witl» this view he marched into 
Radnorshire ; and i^assing the river Wy(% his troops wei’c sui])iise(l and defeated 
by Edward Mortimer, while he himself \va.s absent from his ariJiy upon a conference 
with some of the barons of that county. Upon his return, seeing the dreadful 
situation of his aftaiis, he ran desperately into the midst of the enemy, and cpnckly 
found that death he so ardently sought for. One of the English cajitains, recog- 
nizing his countenance, severed his head from his body, and it was sent to Loudon, 
where it was received with extreme demonstrations of joy. The bi*utal 
the times will sufTicieiitty'^ippcar from the barbarity of citizens on this occajiiojj ; 
the head being encircled in a silver coronet, to fulfil the prediction of a wizard, it 
wa.'. placed by them upon a pillory, that the populace might glut their eyes with 
such an agreeable spectacle. David, the brother of this unfortuiiote prince, soon 
after shared the sajio fate ; while his follo\Nors, quite dispu-itiid by tho loss of their 
beloved leader, obeyed but slowly', and fought with reluctance. Being at last totally 
abandoned, he w^as obliged to bide himself in one of the obscure caverns of the 
countiy ; but his retreat being soon after discovered, ho was taken, tried, and con- 
demned as a traitor. His sentence was executed with the most rigorous severity ; 
lie was hanged, drawn and quartered, only for J;iaving bfavely defended the expiring 
liberties of his native country, and his own hereditary possessions. AA ith him ex- 
pired the government, a^id the distinction of his nation. It was soon after united 
to the kingdom of England, made a principality, and given to the eldest son of tlie 
crown. Foreign conquest might add to the glory, but this added to the felicity of 
tho kingdom. The Welsh were now blended with the conquerors ; ajid in the re- 
volution of a few ages, all national animosity was entii ely forgotten. 
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100.— THE BAED. 

[This Ode is founded on a tradition current in Wales, that Edward the Hrst, when he 
completed tlio conquest of that c«juuuy, oiderod all the Bards that fell into his hands to bo 
put to death.] 

“ Buin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion 6n tby banners wait ; 

Tho’ fann’d by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state, 
tlclm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nov e’en thy viituo'^, tyrant, shall avail 

To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Oambi ill’s cur‘^c, from Canibiia’s tears !” 

Such were the sounds that o’er the eiesUcl pride 
Of the first Ed wind’s soaiter’d wild dismay, 

As down the sleep of Snowdon’s sliaagy side 

. ITc -wound with toiJKoino mareli his long array. 

Stout Olo’stor stoo<l aghast in spcechh'ss tranco ; 

“To arms!” cried Moi timer, and couch’d his quiv'ring lanco. 

On a rook, wdiose linughty brow 
Frowns o’er cold Conway’s foaming flood, 

Eobed in tho sable garb of wroe, 

With haggard oyos the ])oet stood ; 

(Loose his bear^ and lioary hair 
Stream’d like a mettor to the troubled air) 

And wdth a rnastor’s hand and pi’ophet’s fire. 

Struck tho decpl^orrows of his lyre. 

^‘Ifark, how each gnut oak and desert cave, 

Sighs to tho toricnt’^i awful voice beneath I 
O’er thee, oh king ! their lininlred arms they wave, 

Revenge on iheo m lioarser murmurs breathe; 

Vocal no more biuce Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born 1 Tool’s harj-), or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 

Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, , ' 

That liush’d the stoimy main ; 

Brave IJricri slecj^s upon his craggy bed : 

Monntaiu.s^ yc uioiiin in \ain 
Modr^ftl, whose inagic.,song 
Made huge PJiulirnmon f>ow his clond-to^nt head. 

On (hcdiy Arvon’s shore they lie, 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale : 

Far, far aloof th’ affughted ravens sail ; 

The famish’d eaglo sfroams, a^id passes by 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as tho ruddy drops that, warm my heart,* 

Ye died amidst your djdng country’s cries — 

N? more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder clifis, a grissly band 
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I seo them Bit, they linger yet. 
f Avengeis of their native Jaud 

With me in dieadful hdimony they jo n. 

And weave with bloody handb the tisrsue oi their hni 


Weave the vai]> and veave the woof, 

The winding sheet ol l^ldw udS lore 

Give ample looin, ind ici go enough • 

The charactcis of hell to Imt 
Maik the jeai, nd uiuk the ni^ht, 

When Sovcin dl rc echo with dhight 

The shucks of doith, ihio Jicikthy loof that iing 

Shrieks of an agonumg king ' 

She wolf of hhince, with umclculuig 1 ing^, 

That teai’st the bowels of thy in ingUd in itc, 

Fiorn Iheo be bom, who oci*th}r eouutiy hangs 
The scouigo of hcav ii Whit tcnois k iind liiui wai 
Amazement in 1 is v in, with flight combin’d, 

And SOI low’s faded foim, and solitude behind. 

‘^Mighty \ictoi nii^lit) loid 
Low on his fuiKied couch h lies ' 

No })itMnT he ait no cie, afloids 
A tcai to giacc his obs<c|uies 
Is the sibU wnuoi fhd 
Thy son is gone lie i< -.ts unoiig the dc 1 1 
Tho swnin tint ni th noon tid b irn id in # 
Gone to bilute I be ii inoiu 
Fan liuglistln lunij ind ‘'oft the /tph’ii bJo ^ 

While pioudl) Jibn^od the i uu i 'iho 
In gallint timi tlie gilded \ts 1 gd 

Youth on the plow ind Pit duu d eh bein'’ , 
Fcgirdless ol tlio swcepui ( wlnilwind’s w i>. 

Tbit, hush’d in gum re]>ose evpeets hn ei nmg i^rey. 

“ Fill higlj the &p irkling bowl, 

'Phe neb lepisf iie]»ue', 

Eeft of a Clown, ho yet may shaio the feast 
Close by the icgd chan 
Fed Thn stand Fimnie scowl 

A*balefid smile u])on then baffled guest * 
Heaid ye the dm embattle bny, 

Lance to 1 inee, and hoi so to Iioim ^ 

Long ycais of Inuoek urge then eksLin'd couise, 
And thio’ thc' kindred sc^indion'^ mow their wiy 
Yc towel b of Julius, London isting shame, 

With many a foul and imduiglit muidei fed. 

Ecverc*ljjs consoit’s faith, ins fithei’s fame, 

And Ejpaie tho meek usurpei’s holy head 
Above, below, tlic lose of snow, 

Twin’d with hei blushing foe, we spread : 
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The bristled boar in infant-gore *■ 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er the accursed loom, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify nis doon). 


“ Edward, lo \ to sudden fate. 

(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun). 

Half of thy heart wc consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done). 

Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, hero to mourn : 

In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 

They melt, they vanish fi'oin my eyes. 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height, 

* Descending slow, tlieir glittering skii’ts ujiiolP 
Visions of glory, spare my 'aching sight ! 

iTo unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail, 

All hiiil, ye genuino kings, Britannia's issue, hail ’ 

“ Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their .starry fronts they rear ; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
111 bearded majesty, appear. 

Ill the midst ti form divine ' 

Her eye jiroclaims licr of the Briton line ; 

Her lion-port, her awe-comma nding face. 

AtteinpcrM sweet to virgin gr.iee. 

What strings .symphonious iremhlc in the air, 

What .strains of vocal traii'^poi t round lior play ' 
Hear from the grave, great Tahessin, hear ; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay, 

Bright rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 

Waves in the eye of heav'n her mauy-colour’d wingn. 

“ The vensh adorn again 
, Fierce war and faithful love, ' 

And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. 

In buskin’d measures move 
Pale grief, and pleasing pain, 

With horioif’, tyrant of the ^robbing breast, 

A voice as. of the cherub-choir, t 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warblings lessen vii my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expi^'c. 

Fond impious man, think’sl thou yon sanguine cloud, 
Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day f 
To-morrow he repair.s the golden flood, ‘ 

^ And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Jtoough for me ; with joy I eco 

» The different dooms our fates assign* * 
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Be thine despair, and sceptVed care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine/’ 

Ho spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height, 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


101. -THE STOBY OF WILLIAM WALLACE. 

• Sm Walter Scott. 

William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scotland, but the son of a pri- 
vate gentleman, called Wallace of Ellcrslie, in Kenfrewhhire, near I’aislej. Ho was 
very tall and handsome, and one of the .^troijgest and bravest men that ever lived. 
He had a very fine countenance, with a quantity of fair hnir, and was particularly 
dexterous in the use of all weapons which were then employed in battle. Wallace, 
like all Scotsmen of high spirit, had looked with great indignation upon the* usur- 
pation of the crown by Edwai'd, and upon tbe insolences which the English soldiers 
committed on his countrymen. Tt is said, that when lie was very young, he W'ont 
a fishing for . sport in the river of Iiwine, near Ayr. He bad caught a good many 
trouts, which wgto carried l)y a boy, who attended him wdth a fishing-basket, as is 
usual W’ith anglers. Tw'o or three English soldieis, who belonged to the gariison of 
AyVj came up to Wallace, and insisted, with their usual insolence, on taking the fish 
from the boy. Wallace was contented to allow them a part of the trouts, but bo 
refused to part with the whole basketful. The soldiers insisted, and from words 
came to blows. Wallace had no bettor wc'apon than the butt-end of his ii.shing-rod ; 
but ho struck the foremost of the Englishmen so hard under the (‘Ur wifh it, that 
he killed him on the spot ; and getting possession of the slam man’s s\vord, bo 
fought with so much fury that he put the others to llight, and brought homo his 
fish safe and sound. The Englisli governor of Ayr sought for him, to punish iiim 
with death for this action ; but Wallace lay concealed among the hills and great 
woods till the matter \vas foi gotten, and then appeared in another j^ait of the 
country. He is said to have liad other advcutui’cs of the same kind, in which he 
gallantly defended himself, sometimes when alone, sometimes with very few com- 
panions, against supeiior number^ of the Jiliiglish, until at last his name became 
generally known as a tciror to tlicin. 

But the action which occasioned liis finally rioing m arms, is believed to have 
happened in the town of Lanark. Wallace was at this time married to a ladv of 
that place, and residing there with his wife. It thanced, as ho walked in * 
market-place, dressed !n a green garment, with a lich daegor by Irs side; tlfat an 
Englishman came up and insulted him on account of his iineiy, s.iying, a Scotsman 
had no business to wear so gay a dress, or carry so iiandsome a weapon. Tt soon 
came to a quarrel, as on many former occasioiis ; and AVallacc, having killed th*' 
Englishman, to his owm house, which was speedily a^^aul ted by all the English 
soldiers. While they were%ndeavouring to force their way in at the front of the 
house, Wallace escaped by a back-door, and got in safety to a nigged and rocky 
glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland-ciags, all covered witti bushes and trees, and 
full of high precipices, where he know ho should bo safe from the pursuit of the 
English soldiers. In the meantime, thc^ governor of Lanark, whose name was 
Hazelrigg, burned Wallace’s house, and put his wife and servants to death and 
by committing this bruelty, increased to the highest pitch, as you may well believe, 
the hatred which the champion had always borne against the Engh’^h usurper, 
Hazelrigg also proclaimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a reward to any one who 
should bring him to an English garrison, alive or dead. • 
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On the othev hand, Wallace soon collected a body of men, outlavred hke himsell, 
or willing to become so, i ithei than any longer ondiire the oppiession of the Eng- 
lish One of his earliest ci-peditions T\as directed against Ilazclngg, whom he killed, 
and thus avenged the death of hia wife lie fought skirmishes with the soldieis 
who were sent against him, and often defeated them , and in time became so well 
known and so fcumidable, that multitudes began to icsort to his stand nd, until at 
length he wa;^ at the head of i considerable aiiny, with which he proposed to re- 
store his couuti^ to independence 

About tins time is said to h&vc taken pi ice a memorable event, which the Scottish 
people cillcd the Barm of Ayr It is alleged tint the English governor of Ayr hid 
invitfd the gteatei put of the Scottish nobility and gent y in the western paits, to 
intet him at some large buildings cilk d the b iin of Ayi foi the j n pose of friendly 
confeiencc upon the alfaiis of the nation I ut the English carl entei lamed the 
tieacheious pin pose of putting the Scottish geutlcinen to death Ihe English 
soldiers had halteis with luuuing nooses it idy piepaicd, and hung upon the beams 
winch suppoited the loof , and as the Scottisli gentlemen ^^clc sdinittcd by two 
and two at i time, the nooses wcie tin own ovei then he ids, and the) wcio pulled 
up the neck ind thus liin^^cd oi ti inglcd to dtath Amongst those who weie 
slam 111 this base and ticachetons minnei, w is, it is sud, Sn Reginald Ciawfoic 
sheiifF of the county of Ayr, iiid imelc to AVilliiin W ill ice 

When Wallace hcai i of wlnt li id hef ill n he w is dieadfnlly cm igcd, ind collect- 
ing Ins men in a Wood nc ii the town of Am, 1 e lesolved to bo revenged on the 
authors ot this gieat eiimc llu En^i'^h in the niexn while made much feistmg, 
and when they hid eiten anddiuuk {lentiiully, the^ liyd>wii to sleep in the same 
laige bains in winch thiyhid luuui ud tho Sc ttisli gt nth men But Will lee, 
learning tint they kept no ii 1 oi \v itdi, not siisi eating theio wcic any ciicnnes 
so ncai them, diiceted i n mnn knew tin phc( to miik with chilk the doois 
of the lodgings wlieie tlie i ii-,hslimen li\ Ihtn he sent i pnty of men, who, 
with stiong loiies, mide ill the dcois o fist outlie o itsule that those within 
could not open them On the ci h the x it*' hid pu piled heaps of stiaw, to 
which they set file ani the 1 an s of Ayi, being tliomsilv4s iiia h of wood wore 
soon burning in a biigUl ft line Jheii tht Lngl sli weie iw ikened, and cudLivouied 
to get out to si\e then lives But the d ois as I tohl loii were eeuud on the 
outside, md bjun 1 list with i pis incl besides, th( bJazii g houses were sur- 
rounded by tne Scots, who force 1 those vnIio got out to um hick into the fiie, or 
elso put them ti do ilh on the pot , ml thus ^leit numheis peiished miserably 
*MtfSy of the English wtic lodged in i convent but they liid no bcttei f >1 tune than 
the oihcKS , foi the piioi ot tl i c nviut < lusod ill the fii' is to arm themselves, 
and attacking tin English gue ts tlicy put mojf of them t:> tn swonl Ihis wa i 
called tho ‘ run of \}i a Blessing Wc cannot tell if tins stoiy of tne Ba)m of 
Ay'i be exactly tuie , but it is piobiblc there is se nc founlition foi it, as it is 
universally hchiiel m tl^it coiintiy * 

Thus Wallace s puty gicw duly strongci and ‘-tionj^ i and many of the Scottish 
Boblos joined with him Among these were Su Willi im Douglis, the Lord of 
Douglas dile, and the Jiead of ca gieit fim ly (ftcu mintioned m ‘Scottish history 
There was also John the Giahanie, who h inieWiJaccs bosom fiieiid and 
greatest conficl mt Minj of Uic‘-e greibnobh men ho vcvei, deserted the rause of 
the eount^’y on ih ippi uch of Join dt uc me, Enl of Surrey, the English 
governor, at the he id ct i nnimrous and well ip])ointecl aimy‘ They thought that 
Wallace would bo unable to withstand the ittick of so many disiiplmcd soldiers, 
and hastened to submit themselves to the Engl sh, for fcir of losing their estates. 
Wallace, however, lemaiued undismayed, and at the head of a considerable army. 
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He had taken tip his camp upon the norttem side of the river Forth, near the town 
of Stilling. ' The river was there crossed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile 
above the spot where the present bridge is situated. 

The English general approached the banks of the river on the southern side. Ho 
sent two clergymen to offer a pardon to Wallace and his followers, on condition that 
they should lay down their tirins. But such was not the piupose of the high- 
minded champion of Scotland. 

“Go back to Warenne,*' said Wallace, “and tell value not the pardon of 

the king of England. Wc arc not here for the piirj)ose of treating of peace, but of 
abiding battle, and rcstoiing freedom to our country. Lot the English come on ; — 
wo defy them to their very boards !’* 

The English, upon bcaiing this haughty answer, calli’d loudly to be led to tlfe 
attack. Their leader, Sir Richard Luudin, a Scottish knight, who had gone over to 
the enemy at Irvine, hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, and he saw that, to 
approach the Scottish army, his troop.s must pass over the long, nan ow wooden 
bridge ; so that these who should get over tir^t might bo attackerl by Wallace with 
all his forces, before those who remained behind could possibly come to their assist- 
ance. He therefore in el in cd to delay the battle. Bat Crcssmgham, the trca.snrcr, 
who was ignorant and prcsumiituons, insi.sted that it ivas their duty to fight, and 
put an end to tlic war at once; and Lundin gave way to his opinion, although 
Cressingham, being a cliurchman, could not be so good a judge of what was fitting 
as ho himself, an experienced officer. 

The English army bi'gau to cioss the bridge, Cressingham leading the van, or 
foremost division of the army; for, in those military days, even cleigymeii wore 
aimour and fought in battle. That took place winch Sir Ricliard Lundin had 
foreseen. Wallace suffeied a coiisideiable ])art of the English army to pass the 
bridge, without offering any ojiposition ; but when about one half v/cre ovci*, and 
the bridge crowdcvl with those who were following, he charged those who had 
crossed wntli his whole strength, slew a very great luimber, and drove tlie rest into 
the river Forth, where the gicater jiart weio drowned. The rnnaindcr of the Eng- 
lish army, who were left on the southern bank of the river, llo»l m great confusion, 
having first set tiro to tI e wooden hndge, that the Scots might not pin sue them. 
Crcssmgham ».'a.s killed ui the veiy beginning of the battle ; and the Scots detested 
him so much, that I hey Ihiycd the skin fiom hi« dead body, and kept pn ccs of it, in 
memory of the I'cvengc they had taken u])on the English treusurcr. Sonic say they 
made saddle-giiths of this same skin ; a purpose for which I do not think it could 
be very fit. It must bc*e*vned to liave been a dishonourable thing of the Scots to 
insult thus the dead body of their enemy, and show>s that they mu.st liave been tl^n 
a ferocious and barbarous people. 

' The remains of Surrey’s great anny ffod out of Scutlarul after this defeat ; and 
the Scots, taking ^rms on all sides, attacked the castles in why:.h the English boldicrs 
continued to shelter tlicmsob%\s, and took mo-t of them by force or stratagem.^ 
Many wonderful stories are told of Wallace’s exploits on these occasions ; some of 
, which are no doubt true, while others are either invented, or very much exaggerated. 

It i^eems certain, however,- that ho defeated the English in several combats, cha.sed 
them almost entirely out of Scotland, rcgaine^l the towns and castles of which they 
had possessed themselves, and recovered for a time the complete freedom of the 
country. He oven matched into England, and laid Cumbeilaiid and Northumber- 
land waste, whore the Scottish soldiers, in revenge for the mischief which the Eng** 
lish had done in their country, committed great cmeltres. Wallace chd uot tipprove 
of their killing the people who were not in arms, and he endeavoured to protect the 
and others, who were not able to defend themselves, Remain with 
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me,^* he ^aid to the prle.<^ of Hexham^ a*large town in Northumberland, ^‘forl 
cannot protect you from my soldiera when you are out of my presence.*'* The 
troops who followed Wallace received no pay, because he bad no money to give 
them ; and that was one great reason why he could not keep them under restraint, 
or prevent their doing much harm to the defenceless country people. He remained 
in England more than three weeks, and. did a great deal of mischief to the country. 

Indeed, it appears, that, though Wallace disappoved of slayiisg priests, w^men, 
aud children, he pariook 9f the ferocity of the times so much, as to put to death 
without quarter all “whom he found in arms. In the north of Scotland, the English 
had placed a garrison in the strong castle of Dunnottar, whichi built on a large apd 
precipitous rock, overhangs the raging sea. Though the place is almost inaccessible, 
Wallace and his followers found «thcir way into tlio castle, while the garrison in 
great terror fled into the church or chapel, which was built on the very verge of 
the precipice. This did not save them, for AVallaco caused the church to be set on 
firo._ The terrified garrison, involved in the flames, ran r ome of them upon the 
I)oii)ts of the Scottish swords, while others threw themselves from the precipice into 
the sea, and swam along to the cliffs, where they hung like sea-fowi, screaming in 
vain for mercy and assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at this dreadful scene, and falling on 
their knees before the priests who chanced to be in the army, they asked forgiveness 
for having committed so much slaughter, within the limits of a church dedicated 
to the service of God. But Wallace had so deep a sense of the injuries which the 
English had done to liis country, that he only laughed at the contrition of bis 
soldiers. “ I will absolve you all, myself,'* he said. Are you Scottish soldiers, 
and do you repent for a trifle like this, which is not half what the invaders deserved 
at our hands ?” So deep-seated was Wallace’s feeling of national resentment, that 
it seems to have overcome, in such instances, tlio scruples of a temper which was 
naturally humane. ^ 

Edward I. was in Flanders 'when all these events took place. You may suppose 
he was very angry when he heard that Scotland, which ho thought completely sub- 
dued, had risen into a great insurrection against him, defeated his armies, killed 
his treasurer, chased his soldieivs out of their countiy, and invaded England .with a 
great force. He came back from Flanders in a mighty rage, and determined not to 
leave that rebellious country until it was finally conquered ; for which purpose he 
assembled a very fine army, and marched into Scotland. 

In the mean time the Scots iDi-cparcd to defend themselves, and chose Wallace to 
be governor, or i^rotcctor of the kingdom, because they l^ad no king at t-he time. 
m was noAV titled Sir William Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the Scottish 
nation. But although Wallace, as wc have seen, was the best soldier and bravi^st 
man in Scotland, and therefore the most fit to be placed in command at this ciitical 
period, when the king of England was, coming against them with such great forces, 
.yet the nobles of ScoUand envied- him this important situation, because ho was not’ 
a man born in high rank, or enjoying a large estalb. So great was their jealousy 
of Sir William Wallace, that many of these great barons did not seem vei‘y willing 
to bring forwaid their forces, or fight against the English, because they would not 
have a man of inferior condition to be genera^. This was base' and mean ccmducti 
and it was attended with great disaitcis to Scotland. ■ Yet, notwithstanding thi# 
tiQ,williugncs3 of the great nobility to suppoit him, Wallace assembled a large army; 
for the middling, but especially the lower classes,, were very much attached to him. 
He niarched boldly against the king of England, and met him neari the town' of 
Falkirk. Most of the Scottish army ■'.vere on foot, because, as I ah-eady told, you, 
in those da/s only the nobility and great men of Scotland fought on hojrseback 
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Tho English king, on the contrary, had a very large body of the finest cavalry in 
the \vf>rld, Normans and English, all clothed in complete armour. Ho had also the 
celebrated archers of England, each of whom was said to carry twelve Scotsmen’s 
lives under his girdle ; because every archer had twelve arrows stuck in his belt, 
and was expected to kill a man with every arrow. 

The Scots had some good archers from the forest of Ettrick, who fought under 
command of Sir John Stewai-t of Bonkill ; but they were not nearly equal in number 
to the English. Tho greater part of the Scottisli aimy^wcre on foot, armed with 
long spears ; they were placed thick and close together, and laid all their spears so 
dose, point over point, that it seemed as difficult to break tlirough them, as through 
tho wall of a strong castle. “When the two nimics were drawn iq;) facing each other, 
Wallace said to his soldiers, “I have brought ycui to the ring, let ino see liow you 
can dance meaning, I have brought you to tho decisive field of battle, let me sec 
how bravely you can fight. 

The English made tho attack. King Edward, though ho saw the close ranks, and 
undaunted appearance, of the Scotti'ah infaniiy, resolved nevertheless to try whether 
he could not ride them down with his fine cavalry. JIc therefore gave his horse- 
men orders to advance. They charged necorflingly, at full gallop. It must have 
been a terrible thing to have seen flio'^e fine horses iiding as hard as they could 
against the long lances, which weie held out by the Scots to keep them back ; and 
a dreadful cry arose when they came :il i i t each otln'i*. 

Tho fir^t lino of cavalry was commanded by tho Kail Mai\shal of England, whose 
progress was checked by a inoni‘>s. ^1lo second lino of Englisli hor,>c was com- 
manded by AntoiJ} Beck, the Bishop of Durham, who, nevertheless, wore armour, 
and fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the niora'^s ; hut w'hen he saw the 
deep and firm order of tho Scots, las heart failed, and lie pioposcd to Sir Balph 
Ba^^set, of Drayton, who commanded imdei* him, to halt till Etlward liimsolf brought 
up the reserve. “ CJo say your inas'^, hifthop,” answ'ercd Basset contemptuously, 
and advanced at full galJoji w'lih tlie s^'cond hue. However, the Scots stood their 
ground wuth their long spcai-^ ; many of the foremost of fhc English horses were 
thrown down, and tlie iidei'^ were killed as they lay rolling, unable to rise, owing 
to the weight <if then- hca'^y anmair, Jlut the Scottish hor.se did not come to tho 
assistance of their iiifantiy, but on tho contruiy, fled away from the battle. It is 
supposed that thn was owing to the treachery or ill-w'ill of tlio nobility, who were 
jealous of Waliae •. But it must be considered that the Scottish cavalry were few 
in number ; and that they had much worse arms and w^eaker horses than their 
enemies. Tho English e 4 iva]ry attempted again and again to disperse tho deep and 
solid ranks in which Wallace had stationed his foot j^oldiers. But they were re- 
peatedly beaten off with Ins's, nor could they make thou* way thioiigh that w^iod of 
spears, as it is called by onc'of the Euglibh historians. King Edward then com- 
manded his archers to advance ; and these aiiproaching within urvow-.shot of tho 
Sc< ttish ranks, poTired on them such close and dreadful volleys of arrows, that it 
was impossible to sustain tho ?lii5cbargc. It happened at the same time, that Sir 
John Stewart was killed by a fall from his horse ; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, 
whom he was bringing forward to oppose those of king Edward, were slain in great 
numbers around him. Their bodies were afterwards distinguished among the slain, 
0$ being tho tajlJest and handsomest men of tlfc army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into some degree of confusion, by the 
loss of those who were slain by tho arrows of the English, the heavy cavalry of 
Edward again charged with more success than formerly, and broke through the 
ranks, ?vhich were jilrea^ly disordered. Sir John Grahame, Wallace’s great friend 
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ii)d companion, was blain, with many ottter brave boldieis , and the Scots, having 
lost a very great number of men, wcie at length obliged to take to flight. ’ 

This fat'll luttlo was fought upon 22d July, 12^8. Sii John theGrahame lies 
buried in the chuidi->ard of Talkiik A tombbtouo was laid over him, which has 
been thue tiini s iciicwcd since his death. The insciiption bears, That Sir John 
the GiahcUiio, c(iiiilly lem nkable for wisdom and courage, and the faitrful fnend 
of Walk c, bcin^ slim lu bittlo by tho English, lies buried m this place.’ A large 
oak tuc 111 (Ik idjoining foiost, was long shown as marking the spot where Wallace 
slept bcfoiL tiu battle, or, as others said, lu which ho hid himself aftci the defeat. 
Neill) toit) )t »rs ago giaidjiipa siw some of its louts ; but the body of the trap 
Wtb oven then cntiiely dec i} cl, and theic is not now, and h»3 not been for many 
yar^f tin Ic i^t \c ’■o of it to lx .seen 

Afrei this t it il dibit ol Ealkiik, Sii William Wallace seems to have lesignod 
hib office of Go VLiiioi of Siotland Sevciil nobles wcio named guaidians m hid 
place, and (ontiiimd toniiU ic^istainc to the English nmios , and they gained 
some adv int i C'^, [inticLliil) ucu X^o^lin, whcio a body of ^ its, commanded by 
John Coni} II » F IlxdiiKxli, wlio was one of the ginidians of tlit kingdom, and 
anothei di'-tinguish d (onnuand'i, idled Simon I’lasei, di ti ated thice aimies, 
or di.tachnKiits of Ih in om di) 

Ncvcithdi''S, tlu kill ' of En^lind possessed so muoli wealth, and so many means 
of laisin^ soIiIk is tint lu ( iit aini) iftci airny into tlu pool ojipii&scd country 
ofS(olland, ind oblige 1 ill its mhUs nid gii d mdi, oiK aftci inotbci, to submit 
them^eUe omo inoie to Ins ,-okt Sii VVdh iin Wall ice, alone, or with a very 
small band of lollowcis, iciusid nthci to uknowlcdge the usiupcr Kdwaul, oi to 
lay <luwn lus ,iim> ih contimud to nitint.im biinsilf among tlic woods and 
mount nils of Ins n iti\e c oiudn oi no h s^ ihiu scv(ii;)(iis litci Ins chfeit at 
Falkiik, and fot iniH fliin on } \ inUi ill tiie <5tlici dcundtis of Scottish liberty 
had 1 11(1 down thin mas '^1 inv piocl iin ilioiis wue sent out agiinst him by the 
English, 111(1 i ^ic it 1 wild V is t m oil Ju^j lie id , loi E Iw iid did not think ho 
could b ivo iny s(fiiio po^'-i kju oi Jim iMuip d kingdom ol ^scothnd while WallaeKf’^ 
lived At length he \istil\cu]ij initi , md, diuno it is to say, i Siotsmai^^^ 
cilhdSii doliii Mintiith, was the p isun ]>y whom he was S( i/cd and dthicicdjp 
the Engli li It is gcnci dl) ‘^aid tint he w is niulo piisonoi at Robioyston, near 
Glasg) V , and tin ii uhtion ot ♦he (ountiy hear% tint the sigiiil made foi lUshing 
upon hnn and f dving him ilunawuc-., a is, a'Iiui one of lijs pi (tended fnends, who 
^beti i}cd him, should tmn a 1 )if \ hu u w ij ])! iced on tho txhlc, with its bottom 
Ol flat side uppoiuio-.t And ii ilt( i lime il wa'. ill bicr ding to tuin a 

liJlif in that miiinei if tluie was a (xi xm named INb iiLith in company , ^ nco it 
was much as to i eini ^ I him, that las nam sxke had betiaycd biv William WaiUi e, 
tho ehampiou of Scotland 

Whether Sn Johu^Mciitcitli was aoLually the peison by Avhoin Wallace was be- 
trayed, is not pci h ctlj ceitain Hc' was, howeiei, the ludividual by whom tho 
patriot w IS mule piisoner, and delivered up to the lljliiglish, for which his name and 
tns memoiy hi\^ h^'di long loidod with disgi wo 

Edward ha A mg thus ob tame d possession ol the person Avhom ho considered as 
the greatest obstach to hisiomplete coiiqno-»u ol Scotland, lesolved to make Wallace 
an example to ill Nottish patriots Vho should in futui e ventur^ to oppose his 
ambitious piopets Ho caused tins gnllint dcfoiidci of hi^ oountiy to bo brought 
to trial in Westniiiistci Hull, bcfoie tl e English judges and produced him there, 
crowned, m mock( ry, with a gieon garluid, because they said ho had been king of 
outlaws and robbeis among the Scottish woodb, Wallace was accused of having 
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been a tifUtoi to the English ciown , 16 which* he answered, “1 could not be i 
tiaitof to Edwaid, for I was no\pi hi-> subject ’ He wss then charged with hiving 
taken and bunit towns and castles with Juiing killed man\ men, and done luijcli 
violence He replied, with the sime cilm lesolutiou, ‘ tint li was tiuc hi hid 
killed vciy many Englishmen, but it was bci uiso the} hid coino to Mibduc and 
oppiCfaS his native countiy of Scotliud , and fii iiom icpinting what he had done, 
ho declared he was onl} sony that h< hid not put to dcilh niiny moio of them ” 
Notwith-stauding that Wallicts dclcnu w is i g( od i ne, b th lu liw and iii 
common sense (foi siiiel} e\ei> oi c 1 is not oni> i iig\ fj fi^ht in di tcnci of liis 
native countiy, but is bound in dutv to do so) tin EOf,! i judges Londduricd Inm 
to bo executed So this biaic jitiiotwis diig>^L(l m oil i --I edge t > the jd ici of 
execution, wlicie liis head Wcls stimk oil in I Ins boh fbvulcd iiit > foi i jniitcis, 
which, accoidingto the ciuel custom oi tin time, weic i xjuised upon spikes of non 
on London Budge, and wcic tcimcd the limbs of a tiaitoi 
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[We have b en favoured by I tlei ( lunnnj^h uiiwith the following cxLi ict Iroui an im 
publi bid Drama, from the pec ( f hi Jutherj 

Carrot 

}\aUa(. in )ft u b, un, body of Orame^ 

WaUa O th< n cilui n >n ujmii jg I bn 'hi c^ann 
'‘IliKJU^rb iu uins dll]) i/iiii )wn with buiin u , 

Jf iliou wcii 111 lit 1 1 1 in in moif il thn j 
'lo whom tl i h V( hi t of ni i In i \ i s 
All but \ nil sin low thouiJst i in li i / h i 
i ])on tins I u Lli ind h )oL <h) mi n giv f -i 
(lid ( ibi tb< i lit fill mom hvi thou and yv^tiiS 
In Unu ] i isui d th) unieunttini*; nu (, 

Ln ltd noi iliikci, though tin, wi ild lieni ^b 
Knee h c]nn 1 1 xnl, an i he i] c I viUi sliu btdoil c 
( hokid till pun ni, o that t' i lul h i oi 
Took up to til • i, oi n t ii stdl ti i n slni i ■Jt on 

1 111 iiid 111 tioubkd tliuiu^li wiongid m ude A ’ 

And()i])hins die iflhil Ihi midnight in 

Cold thou luol st down on Ukm J tioic In d • cb ^ Orauie,) 

fetutihid stnk nid stiti i si^Iit t inikc in in i 
And m Ins ang< i to f^uget the ^ d 

Lhti r Bi VO — (f* r i^d oj Carrot. 

Bixiui Hi * who goes tbeio ‘ 

^]alhltL Amin * 

Bi act Ihou si ])iovf d this day 

That thou ait one — A woid if thou nt ill lec 

}^aUact Sn, f am Widlice tint thou ait the limce, 

Thru hist this daj wiiL in ■*hy country s blood 
* See’st thou by the pale mcoa this face stall paler ? * 
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It was a living man thft morn/a horo 

In mind and courage, and a god in form. r 

Heir of poor Scotland’s crown, dost thou not weep 
To fcee this doleful sight ? 

Bruce. Yes, I could weep 

To sec thy gallant and heroic spirit. 

Tasked to a toil surpassing human strength. — 

Look on this land — its people few and poor, 

Torn too by discord — its crown’d head a shadow — 

Contending with the mightiest realm on earth, 

With the most martial prince too. — If the love 
Of Scotland warms thee in this hopeless strife, 

Thy courage will but add weight to her chains. 

If thou court’st personal grandeur and ambition, 

Thou ha.st had proof to-day that our high no'^I<^s 
Scorn thy peculiar merits; and regard 
Thy worth as tlicir reproach. 

Wallace. N’ow I despair, 

Wlio ne’er despaired till now ' Yes, Scotland’s jioor, 

Its people few, its ci’owiicd king a shadow. 

Its nobles mean and trait’rous, and its foes 
Many and martial, and their monarch \\arlike. 

I said all this and far more to my soul, 

Ere I did draw the sword. But when I licard 
The loud groan of it^ people : saw them cha'^cd 
From rock to fore^^t like thi' bleeding hart, 

No nobles’ luinds stretch’d out to lead and save 
[ set my soul, sir, on this desperate ta^k, 

And O I 1 thought, when I .storm'd some strong tower. 

And slew some sti’ougcr tyrant, it would shame 
Into their ancient valour Bruce or Douglas. 

That no such change took place, is the ];1ciino mine ? 

No — by the heaven above me thiiie’s the fault. 

High birth, high fortune and high courage call 

Enter Mnxtcth privibj unseen. 

On Bruce to avenge hi.s country’s wrongs, and place 
Our ancjcnt crown on hi.s heroic brow. ' 

Brucc. Hist ! sure that is tlic of an arm'd foot ? 

Wallace. Yea, or the CUrron chafing with her rocks, 

For she too covets frecdon^. Sir, can heaven 

Find for men’s virtue here a holier task i 

Than warring for one’s country, or a liiglior 

Than for the ancient crown of a free people i 

For me J know that a most tragic cikI 

Will make my name a wonder. — I’ll die 

Aa freely as the summer sun gives light 

If it will save my country. 

Menteih, Now I see, ' \aside, 

I^ord Bruce, the poison sinks into thy soul. 

Britce. I cannot reach my hand o’ei thi.s wild stream, 

Ndr clasp thee in the arms of strong affection, 
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But I press tlico in fancy to inyV>ou], 

• Thou ill-requited patriot. 

WaiUjace. Well requited now, 

Since my poor words and deeds have moved thy lieai’t. — 

Throw the inglorious bonds of Edward off— 

Summon the lances of the Doon and Nith — 

Place the bright crown of Scotland on thy brow, — 

Call on thy subjects, and an age of wrongs 
Right in an hour in one of those groat fields 
God gives the people. 

Bnice. By the cros.s ! I’ll do it ’ 

By all 1 love in heaven, or dread in holl,^ 

Or hope on earth, I’ll do it ! 

Mcivteth. Scotland’s crown Ui&iJv). 

Will tempt thee to perdition, Bruce — I .see 
These fair locks which the dames of Qn-rick love, 

The axe must sever, and, stern Wallace, lliine, 

Since thou standost an armed .spectre in Die path, 

Must sock tho summit of some loyal tower 
And warp and wither in the sun an<l wind. — 

'Wallace. Do that, and Scotland wull }>crforni lier }>;ii i 
Her heart is whole — -her spirit stimn’d not crushed. 

0 Oraime, could thy cold car but hear these tiding'^ ' 

!My heart leaps light in spite of all the blood 
Which has to-day been shed. 

Bruce. ^Vc must act warily, 

Our foe is wise and warlike — crafty too. 

Wallace. 0 Bruce, my Iving, 1 have a boon to hog, — 

When thou stand’st coiKpieior on •^omi well fouglit field, 

And lurn’st thy brow to heaven m ])ia}er, thou’lt see 
My head stuck bleaching on some strongliold’s top, 

Oh take it down, and reverently inter it — 

1 have no moie to ask. 

Bruee. O ! 1 shall hear 

That battle shout again that sliakes men’s hearts. 

And see that sword Hash o’er op])osiiig hclinct.s — 

Thy right hand on my licad shall set the crown. 

But wo must meefj^tuid when meet I’ll lay 
My plans before thee for tins great rodonij>tu)n. 

Soon of this tryste I’ll send in token to tin c 
By an a.s.surcd frimid. 


IT 


\Exeinif Wallace^ Bruce ^ a,\d ^f€nfeth. 
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103 — niL DEATH OF PIEES GAVESTON, 

0. Knioect. 

On the edge of tho road that leads from Warwick to Coventry, is a knoll nov 
almost covciod with tiees, which was the scene of one of the most remaikabh 
events in oui Jiistoiy It was on this mount that Piers Gavcston, the favourite o 
a wexk rnonaicli, (Edwaid II), was beheaded The original name of this place waf 
Blacklow-hill It IS now called either by that name, or by that of Gavestou-lnll 
We have visited this spot , — ind tho* iiiuidei which was there committed appears 
to us to inobcnt a vuy appropuate liliistiation of the fieice and tiouhlebome times 
when foice was opjioscd to foicc, and tho conflicts of power had not yet submitted 
to the sacied dominion of Uw and justice 

The establishment of goiieial fuedom, and of legal obligations, in a rude and 
martial state of society, is geneially tho woik not of s few years, but of whole 
generations Thoii^di the tcims gt Ma^ni Hiaiti cvidentl> imply that the great 
piinciplcs of ci\jI lilxitj neie \eiy i iily developed in England, yet it is evident 
that the condition ol thegicit body of the ]>coplo was still slowly impiovcd, .ind 
that the ciovvii and the nobility wcic loo often ln^olvcd in disputes foi power, 
which would not nJmit of any \ei}- aci idcd social luiclioiatiou Uuring tho long 
reign of Heniy III, the countiy wis distiacicd by civil contests , — and in the^uc- 
cccding sway ot Edwaid I , tho hold and mxrtial chaiacta of the prince was com- 
municxtcd to the ago m which he lived, and thouj^li nixuy wholebomc laws wei^ 
established, the bilinco of mthoiity md of mteicsts iii oui constitution was sti^ 
very imperfectly exhibited 7 Ik vices xnd fnvohtv of Edwaid II agiui stirred i 
the contorts betwetn the moiiaich and the baious '^IJie cveiic which wc aio aboui 
to lecoid shows to wh it dmng t\ti< mitics these conttsts would 'lOmetimcs lead 

Picvious to tho accession of Edwiid 71 to the tin one, in the ycai 1307, ho had 
submitted hiiiic>clf, with the most blind ind obstinitc conhdtnco, to the councils of 
his favour itc, Piers Gxxcbton 'Ibis young man was a Gascon by biith lie is re- 
presented by hisfon lus to have been possessed of siiigulai personal and mental 
acquuements to hxvo been handsome, ictive, mterpiising, ind courageous — and 
bupeiioi m spirit and taknt to the lough and unpolished baions of tho lEnghah 
couit. But he was notoriously unpimcipled and piofligatc, and his pudo and 
ambition were altogcthei ot the most c\tiAvagxnt chxiactei Dining the life ot his 
father, the young piiiicc Elwaid had exhibiti I marks ol a vicious and dissolute 
disposition lie hid me iiicd tho displexsuio ol the king by his niogularities ; — 
and his crimes being asciibcd to tho evil suggestion -f ut Gaveston, tho companion 
of his VICOS was banished the kingdom The hi at art of the accession of JjJward 
ll, w is to recall his fivouiite uid to loid him with foituue and honoms He 
made a giant him ot tin whole^stitc bdo igmg to tho eaildom of Cornwall ; — 
and also bestowtdSipon him i sum of nnmey, which, in thi ciiricncy o^ oui own 
days, would appcir to txcoixl the most extiavagikiit donations of the most thought- 
less and luviuious pi luces of antiquity Gaviston soon acquired an unbounded 
influence o or tlm weak king lie i "‘moved all the high and icsponsible otficeiS of 
the court fioni then stitious, and nlled tL n plicts with hi^i dependents. Ho pro- 
cured himself to be appointed Gur it (^Inrnbdlain of tho kingdom, and ho became, 
indeed, the sole ruUi of the Eiigli'-h dominions Tho monarch bestowed upon him 
his own niece in muriige , — md c msumniited tho greatness of las favotirito by 
appointing him guirdiriu oi the ic ilin duiing ,1 voyage which ho made to Franco. 
Hid Gaveston possessed the gicHcst disfiction, it is piohable that these honours 
would have baited the utmo t jealousy amongst the English nobles. Bui be was 
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vain aiid presuming ; and his pride and insolence laid the foundation of an enmity, 
as extensive as it was bitter, and unrelenting. 

The unbounded power and ostentation of Gaveston soon called foHh the fierce 
and uncompromising spirit of the barons. They demanded of Edwsird the banish- 
, ment of his favourite. The king tampered with their claims ; and it soon appeared 
probable that the sword would decide the controversy. The barons solemnly de- 
manded in Parliament that Gaveston should be expelled tho kingdom ; the clergy 
denounced him excommunicated, should ho continue in »fhc island. Tho king at 
length appointed him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, assigned the whole revenue of 
that kingdom for his subsistence, and attended him to tlie ]ilaee of his embarkation. 

In a very short period Edward, being impatient for the return of his favourite, 
prevailed upon the pope to absolve Gaveston, act^irding to the wreiclied supersti- 
tion of those days, from the oath he had taken to leave the kingdom for ever. 
The sentence of excommunication was also subpenclcd. At the I’arlinmcnt which 
followed, the king induced the nobility to consent to Gavestoifs recall. But tho 
favourite had not learned jirudcncc. lie continued to disjday the same unbounded 
arrogimce wdiich had iirovoked the original resentment of the nobility ; — and ho 
indulged without reserve a talent for ridicule, of nil qualities the most dangerous to 
the possessor. Tlio haroiis cnnic armed to Parliament ; — and having a popular 
subject of complaint against the king, they succeeded in compelling him to autho- 
rise a commission for regnlaling the affaiis of the kingdom. '^I’hc monarch pro- 
ceeded to the Scottish w’ar against Pobort Ih’ucc, aecoinpaiiie<l by tlaveston, but his 
enterpnses w^erc not eventually successful. Edward retunied to Engl/incl. Tho 
commission which he had authorised bad formed many salutary, though perhaps 
extreme and unconstitutional regulations, for the restriction of the royal preroga- 
tive. One of the articles particularly insisted upon was the bani&hment of Gaveston. 
Tho king was compelled to yield, and his favourite left the realm, and for some 
time resided at Bruges, with all the splendour of ;i sovereign t^iincc. Tlic next 
year, 1312, he ventured to return t»> York. The barons almost immediately took 
arms, under pretence of bolding tournaments. Tiiey .suddenly united their forces, 
and proceeded to attack the king at Newcastle. Tlie unhappy monarch fled with 
precipitation ; — and Gaveston secured himself in the fortress of Scai borough, then 
one of the stroiigost holds in the kingdom. A dclacbmcnt of the baronial army 
immediately invested that post. Gaveston stood scvctoI assimlts wuth gi eat bravery ; 

■ — but, dreading to exasperate liis ciieinie.<, he tat length ca[)itulatod to the earl of 
Pembroke, on coudiiion of being kept in safe custody, while the barons should de- 
liberate on the diposal of'^Ws ])cr.son, ami if lie .should not agree to their terms.^ 
that he should bo placed in the same posture of defence which ho resigned. The 
bai’ons in authority jilodged them.sclves to the treaty, on pniii of forfeiting all their 
possessions. The earl of Pembroke proposed to convey his prisoner to his own 
castle at Wallingfor^, but left him during one niglit at Ledchngton Castle, near 
-Banbury. Guy, earl of Warwick^ the inijilacablc enemy of Gaveston, immediately 
seized upon his person. He bore him in triumph to Warwick Castle, where tho 
earls of Lancaster, Hereford, and Arundel, repaired to hold a consultation about 
their prisoner. His fate was speedily decided. lie was dragged to Blacklow-hill, 
about two miles from Warwick Castle, where he jvas beheaded amidst the scorn and 
yaprottoh of his implacable and perfidious enemies. 

On the top of Blacklowthill there is a rude stone, on w^hich the name of Gaveston, 
and the date of his execution, are cut in ancient characters. As we have here sat,, 
lookiiig with delight upon the beautiful prospect which this summit presents, we 
could not avoid contrasting the peacefuli>ess and the fertility that were sp^*eacl around, 
ith the wild appearance that the same spot must have presented, at the period of 

& * 

k’- ^ 
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lawless violence which we have described * Beneath our feet the Avonv^as gliding 
in tranquillity and loveliness, pursuing its silent course through plenteous fields or 
elegant villas — now ornamenting the mansion of the noble, and now bestowing 
its beauty upon the cottage of tljo peasant. When Gaveston fell, it glided amongst 
sterile cliffs, or through barren plains, — for equal laws had not then bestowed upon 
industry the blessing of security ; — the labourer worked for a severe task-master, 
and the possessions of the yeomen were under the control of a tyrannical lord. In 
the distant prospect we the lofty towers of Warwick Castle rising above the 
woods in ancient magnificence. When Gaveston perished, they were the scenes of 
many a midnight murder, and inany an ignominious torture. Hero had been the 
rude pomp, the fearful counsels, and the tumultuous passions, of the feudal days. 
The pride, and the devices, and .the ambition of those times were no V only "to 
point a moral, or adorn a talc.” The towers of antique siDlendour indeed remained; 
— but they were associated with the beauties of modern adornment ; and the hand 
of taste had arrested the slow ravages of time, to preserve those memorials of past 
generations, whose records should tcrach us how much we have gaincxl in intelligence 
and in hap 2 )iness. 


101.— THE BATTLE UE BAKNOCKBUllN. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

King Edward II. was not a wise and brave man like his father, but a foolish 
prince, who was influenced by unworthy favourites, and thought more of pleasure 
than of governing his kingdom. His father Edward I. would have entered Gotland 
at the head of a Inrgo army, before he had left Bruce time to conquer back so much 
of the country. But we hav’e sctui, tliat, very fortunately for the Scots, that wise 
and skilful, tliough ambitious king, died wdich he was on the point of marching into 
Scotland. 11 is sou Edward had afterwards neglected the Scottish war, and thus 
lost the 02 )j)ortunity of defeating Bruce when his force was small. But now, when 
Sir Pliilqi Mowbray, the governor of Stirling, came to London, to tell the king, that 
Stirling, the last )ScottiMh town of imjiortancc which remained in jifissession of the 
English, was to be surreudered if it were not relieved by force of aims before 
Midsummer, then all the English nobles called out, it would bo a sin and a shame 
to 2 >crmit the fair conquest which Edward I. had made, to bo forftated to the Scots 
for want of fighting. It was, therefore, resolved, that tlic king should go himself to 
•irJcotland, with as groat forces as he could iiossibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, tliercforc, assci iblcd one of the greatest armies which 
a king of England ever commanded. There were troops brought from all his domi- 
nions. Many brave soldiers from tls/) French iirovuices which the king of England 
possessed in Fraucet — many Irish, many Welsh, — and all tlie ^reat English nobles 
and barons, with their followers, were assembled ?n one great army. The number 
was not less than one liundrcd thousand men. 

King Robei t the Bruce summoned all his nobles and barons to join him, when 
he heard of the great preparation which the king of England was making. They 
wore not so numerous as the Engliieh by many thousand men. In fact, his whole 
army did not a cry much exceed thirty thousand, and they were much worse armed 
than the wealthy Englishmen ; but then, Robert, who wete at their head, was one 
of the most exi^ert generals of the time ; and the officers he had under him, were 
his brother Edward, his nephew Randolph, his faithful follower the Douglas^ and 
^ther bravcp and experienced leaders, who commanded the same men that had bef n 
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accustomed to fight aud gaiu victories iftider every disadvantage of situation and 

numb^'s. 

The king, on his pait, studied how he might supply, by address and stratagem, 
what he wanted in numbers and strength. He knew the superiority of the English, 
both in their heavy-armed cavalry, which were much better mounted and aimed 
than that of the Scots, aud in their archers, which were better trained than any 
others in the world. . Both these disadvantages ho resolved to provide against. 
With this ixirpose he led his army down into a plain near Stirling, called the Bark, 
neai’ which, and beneath it, the English army must needs pass through a boggy 
country, broken with water-courses, while the Scots oceupi<"d hard dry ground, lie 
thou caused all the ground upon the front of his lino of battle, where cavalry were 
likely to a'ct, to be dug full of holes, about a.s deep as a man’s kiico. They were 
filled with light brush-wood, and the turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared 
a plain field, while in reality it was all full of these pits us a honeycomb is of holes. 
He also, it is said, caused steel spikes, called calthrops, to bo scattered up and down 
in the jdain, where the English cavalry were insist likely to advance, trusting in that 
manner to lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line stretched north and south. On 
the south, it was terminated by the banks of the brook called Bannockburn, which 
are so rocky, that no troops could attack them there. On the left, the Scottish line 
extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce reviewed his troops very carefully ; 
all the useless servants, drivers of carts, and such like, of whom there were very 
mnny, he ordered to go behind a height, afterv/ards, in memory of the event, called 
the Gillies’ hill, that is, the Servaids’ hill. He then spoke to the soldiers, and 
expressed his determination to gain the victory, or lose his life on the field of battle. 
Jfe desired that all those who did not propose to fight to the last, should leave the 
field before the battle began, and that none should remain except those who wore 
determined to take the issue of victoiy or death, as CJod should scn<l it. 

When the main body of liis army wxis thus placed ni order, the king posted Ran- 
doljjh, Avith a body of horse, near to the church of St. Xmian’s, commanding him to 
use the utmost diligence to prevent any succours from being thi’own into Stirling 
Castle. Ht^ then dispatched James of Douglas, and Sir Robert Keith, the Marcschal 
of the Scottish army, ni order that they might survey, as nearly as they could, the 
English force, which was now approaching from Falkirk. They returned with in- 
formation, that Ihe ajiproacli of that vast host was one of the most beautiful and 
tetrible sights which could bo seen, — that the Avhole country seemed covered with 
men-at-arms on horse foot, — tluit the number ol stan(larf].««, banners, and ' 

pennons, (all flags of different kinds,) made so gallant a show, that the bravest aiAl 
most numerous host in Christendom, might be alarmed to sec king Edward moving 
against them, 

Tt was upon the 23d of June (1314), the king of Scotland heard the news, that 
the English army ^cro approaching Stirling, lie du'w out Ifis army, therefore, in 
the order which he had bcfoi# resolved on. After a short time, Bruce, who was 
looking out anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of English cavalry trying to get 
into Stirling from the eastward. This was the Lord Clifford, Avho with a chosen 
body of eight hundred horse, had been detached to relieve the castle. 

See, Randolph,” said the king to his nephew, there is a rose fallen from your 
chaplet.” By this he meant, that Randolph had lost some honour, by suffering 
the enemy to pass where he had been stationed to hinder them. Randoli^h made 
no reply, but pushed against Clifford with little more than half his miwhcv. The 
Scots were on- foot. The English turned to charge them with their lances, and 
Randolph drew up his men in close order to receive the onset. Ho fteomed to be 

1 
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in so much dnngor, that Douglas asked len^o of the king to go and assist him. The 
king refused permission ♦ 

Let Randolph,” ho said, “ icdcein Ins own fault , I cannot bieak the order of 
battle for his sikc” Still the daiigu 'ijipc'nod grcatci, and the English horse 
eeemed entiul^ to cncomp'i‘>s tiic siuill handful of Scottibh infantry So please 
you,” said Douglas to the king, ‘ my hi ut will not suflei me to stand idle atid see 
Randolph parish 1 must go to his a^sibtauce ’ He rode oft accordingly , but 
long hi foio they hid ic idled tin. pi ice ot combit, they saw the Enghsh horses 
galloping oft, many with cihi Ly badilkia 

• Halt said Dougla:> to his men, Ruidolph lias gi ned the day, since we 
woie not soon enough to help him in the bitth, do not Id us hssen Ins gloi} by 
uppioarhing tne held ’ No»v, tint wib iiobh done , Cbpcciahy .is Randolph and 
Douglas wcK always contending which should use highest in tne good opinion ot 
the king ind the nition 

The vm of the English umy now c ime m ^ight, ind .. numbci of their bi west 
knights drew neai to sec whit the Scoots wcic doing siw > iigRobeit diessed 

m his am oui, xml distinguidn d I);y i ;ol<l ciown, winch lu woil ovu his liflmet 
Ho was not mounted on Ins gicat w n-hoisi h ciuso lu did not cxj)Oct to hght 
that evening 33iit he iod( on a little p n\ up iiul down the tanks of his aimy, 
putting his men in oidci uil i uu d in In'- h ind isoil of hiltlc a\c luido ol steel 
^Vheii the king s iw Ihc Engbsli lioi tinvU draw m n, Ju niv anted ,i little be foie 
his own men, th it he uu^Ill look at them inoio nc il} 

Theio was a knight uuong iUe English, ciUcd -^n Ihmv de Boluin, who thought 
lhi-> would bo i gojl o])j)oi Lunity to ^nn g> h r»uie to Inmsclf, uid put in tud to 
the wir, by killing lung lloboit Tht king 1 m po ► 1^ inonuUd md haiing no 
lincc, Bohiin guloped on him suddenly and fum ush, th nl iMth In > long spcai, 
.uid his tall powcilul lioise, ea** ly t ) ht hnn down t > tin giouiul King Rubeit 
s'^vv linn and pt limited h m t< < m vt / m a, th ii mdldil} tuiiiod his piny a 
little to one Mdc, o that bn hotry m him witli tin 1 mn point, and wis in 
the ict of being (iiiicd jiast ium b) the carcci of his lioisi Hut is ht pissed, 
King Tlob^it 1 oso up in las stuiu^ e, and otioif ^i: ba lleiny on the he id with his b ittlc 
a\e so leiiiblo i blow, thit ^ b oic to peoi hisp non liclmefc as if it hid been a 
nut-shetl, ndhuilel him ftm his saUme lie wi^deid befott ht rccached the 
ground This goillint iction w is blamed by the Scotti U Icudeis^ who thought Biiice 
ought not to hive ejtpo-'ed i -a'- all to so much dangei whtii the sifcty of the whole 
aiony depended on him The kiug oidy kent lookiiu at hiswcij)ou, which wa 
^injured by the foieo of the jlow, and sud, ‘ 1 h m biol tn my jj >il biith wo” 
•'The next moining btingtht 24tli Jinu, atbieik tin b ittk begm m 

teinblo earnest The Enghah as tlie> ad\a citt saw tlu Sc ts petting inU line 
The Abbot of Inch iftiav w ilked tniongh then lanks haul )oif(l m i t \hoiteil tbem 
to fight for tlicir ficodom They kneejed <lowu as lie pisscd, aid 2)ia}ed to IK i\en 
for \Jctoiy King Edward, who saw this, called out “ they kiK\.l down — they aio 
asking forgiveness ” — “Yes,” said a cclebiatcd Enjlisb buon, cilUd Ingobam do 
XJniijUravillc, ‘ but they ask it from God, not fiuiu us — these men will conquei, or 
djie upon Lht fi U1 ’ 

The Eiigb ill king ordciod h s men to be on th battle The axchers then bent 
their bow^ -nd begun to shoot so cto^tly togcthci, that the airows fell like flakes 
df snow m «1 C bu'.tmss-day They killed ininv of the Vots, and might, as at 
Falklik, and obhei places, liuo dteuled lln iidoiy , but Bitice, as I told you befoie, 
was prepared for them He had m ieaaiue'»s a body of men-at-arms, well mounted, 
who rode at full gallop among the archcis, and as they had no weapons save their 
bowB and an&ws, which they could not use when they were attacked hand to hand, 
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^ they were cut down in great numbers by,th 0 Scottish horsemen, and thrown into 
total coj,i fusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their archers, and to nitaek 
the Scottish line. But coming over the groimd which was dug fall of pits, tho 
horses fell into these boles, and the riders lay tumbling about, without any means 
of defence, and unable to rise, from the weight of their armour. The Englishmen 
began to fall into general disorder j and tho Scottish king, bringing up more of his 
forces, attacked and pressed them still more closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately iriaiiitaiu«d on both sides, an event 
happened which decided the victory. The servants and attmidunts on the Scottish 
camp had, as I told you, been sent behind the army to a place afterwards called tho 
Gillies’ hill^ But when they saw that their ma-^toiii were likely to gam the day, 
they rushed from their place of ooncoalmont wibK*suoh weapons as tht.y could got, 
that they might have their share in the victory atul in the spoil. '^J’he English, 
seeing tlieu^ come .suddenly over the lull, nii.stook this disorderly rabble for a new 
army coming up to maintain the Scots, and, losing all licarl, began to shift every 
mail for liimself. Edward hiin.self loft the field hs fast as ho could ride. A valiant 
knight, Sir Giles de Argentine, inneh renowned ni the wars of Palestine, id 'ended 
tho king till ho got him- out of the pi ess of tho cemhat. But he would ri'lreat no 
farther, It is not my custom,” he said, to lly.” With that, he look leave of tho 
king, st't spurs to his horse, and calling out his war-cry of Argentine 1 Argentine ! 
iic rushed into tlie thickest of tho Scottislj ranks, and was killed. 

The ;)oiuig Earl of Gloucester was also .slam, figliling valiantly. 'J’ho Scots would 
have saved him, but as he had nob put on lus armorial boainigs, they did not know 
him, and ho was cut to piece.s. 

- Edward first fled to Stirling Casilo, and entreated admittaneo ; but Sir Pliilip 
Mowbray, tho governoj', reminded the; fugitive sovereign that he was obliged to 
surrender the castle next day, so Pdward was fain to lly throiigli the I’onvood, 
closely pursued by Douglas with a body of cavadiy. i\u odd circumsiaiioi; liajipc'ncd 
during the chase, whicli showed how loo.soly some of tin* Scotlish barons of that 
day held their political opinions: As i)ougla.s wa.s riding furioii.sly after ICdward, he 
met a Scottish knight, Sir Lawrence Abernotliy. with twenty Imi^e. Sir Lawrence 
had hitherto owned tlie Eng^ sli iiitcrc.st, and was bringing tins b:ind of fo)lo\vov.s to 
serve King Edwaid’s aiuy. But Icaniing fioni Dougljs that the English Ling w.ie. 
entirely defeated, he changed .side.s on tho spot, and wa.-. easily picvailed npmi to join 
Douglas in pursuing the unfortunate Edward, with*tlic very followers whom ho had 
been leading to join lii.s standaul, 

Douglas and AbernetlijN^’ontiiiued the chase, not 'giving king Edward time to^ 
alight fiom horseback even fur an instant, and followed liim as f.ir as Diinhai-, 
where the English had still a friend, in tho governor, Pedri^'k carl of March, d'lio 
earl teccived Edward in his forlorn condition, and funnsiLcd liim witii a fishing- 
Pikifi'. or small shipp in wliich he escaped to England, having entirely lost hks fine 
army, and a great number of hi.sflnavost nobles. 

Tho Euglnsh novor before or afterward.s, whether in France or Scotland, lost so 
dreadful a battle as that of Bannockburn, nor did the Scots ever gain one of tlic 
same importance. Many of the best and bravc.st of the English nobility and gentry, as 
I have said, lay dead on the field ; a great inai^ more were made pi isoners ; and 
the whole of king Edward’s immense army was dispersed or de.stroycd. 

The Ejigliah, after this^reat defeat, were no longer in a condition to support flicir 
pretensions to be mastei's of Scotland, or to continue, as they had doiio for nearly 
twenty years, to send armie.s into that countiy to overcome it. On I ho contrary, 
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they beoatae for a time scarce able to defend their own frontiers against king Eobert 
and soldiers. 

There wore several battles fought within England itself, in which the English had 
greatly ^the worst. One of these took place near Mitten, in Yorkshire. So many 
priests took part in the fight, that the Scots callefl it the Chapter of Mfcten, — a 
meeting of the clergymen belonging to a catliedral being called a Chapter. There 
was a great slaughter in and after the action. The Scots laid waste the country of 
England as far as the gates of York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority over 
their ancient enemies, wto had so lately threatened to make them subjects of 
England. 

Thus did Eobert Bruce arise from the condition of an exile, hunted with blood- 
hounds like a stag or beast of prey, to the i-ank of an iiidcpcii lent sovereign, uni- 
versally acknowledged to be one '-of the wisest and bravest kings who then lived. 
The nation of Scotland was also raised once more from the situation of a distressed 
and conquered province, to that of a free and independent state, governed by its 
own laws, and subject to its own princes ; and although the country was, after the 
Bruce’s death, often subjected to gi'eat loss and distress, both by the hostility of 
the English, and by the unhappy civil wars among the Scots themselves, yet they 
nbver afterwards lost the freedom for which AVallace had laid down his life, and 
which king Eobert had recovered, not less by his wisdom than by his weapons. And 
therefore most just it is, that while the country of Scotlaml retains any recollection 
of its history, the memory of those bravo warriors and faithful patriots should bo 
remembered with honour and gratitude. 


!().».- -'I !(L J’ALIi <)!•’ EDWAIH) II. 

Goldsmith. 

The king, finding himself steadily counteracted by all his subjects, had no re- 
source but in another favourite, in whom he reposed all confidence, and from whose 
connections he hoped for assistance. The name of this new favourite was Hugh 
le Despenser, a young man of a noble Englisli family, of some merit, and very en- 
gaging accompbshinciits. His father was ;i ]>ersoii of a much more estimable 
character than the son ; lie was venerable from liis year.s, and respected through 
life for his wisdom, his valour, and his integrity. But those excellent qualities were 
all diminished and vilified, from the inomeut he and his son began to share the 
king’s favour. The turbulent barons, and Jjancastcr at tlieir head, regarded them 
as rivals, and taught the peo]dc to despise those accoinidishinents that only served 
to eclipse their own. The king, equally weak and unjifst in his attachments, in- 
stead of pi’ofiting by the wisdom of his favou'ites, endeavoured to strengthen him- 
self by their power. For tlii.s purpose he married the young Spenser to his niece ; 
settled upon him some very largo poss?es.sions in the marches of Wales ; and even 
dispossessed some loi'ds unjustly of their estates, in order to acofimulate them upon 
his favourite. This was a pretext for which the king’s enemies had been long seek- 
ing ; the earls of Lancaster and Hereford flew^ to arms ; and the lords Audley and 
Ancori, who had been dispossessed, joined them with 'all their forces. Their first 
measure was 'to require the king to dismiss or confine his favourite, the young 
Bponscr ; menacing him, in case ofia refusal, wnth a determination to obtain their 
wishes by force. This request was scarcely urged, when they began to shew their 
resolution to have redress, by pillaging and destroying the lands of young Spenser, 
and burning his houses. The estates of the father soon after shared the same fate; 
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and the insurgents, having thus satiated ihemselvca with the plimder of this most 
opulei:^! family, marched to London, to inflict with their own hands that punish^ 
ment which had been denied to their remonstrances. Finding a free entrance into 
the city, they so intimidated the parliament, that a sentence was procured of per- 
petual exile against the two Spensers, and a forfeiture of their fortune and estates. 
But an act of this kind, extorted by violence, was not likely to bind the king any 
longer than necessity, compelled him. Some time after, having assembled a small 
army to punish one of those barons, who had offered an indignity to the queeh, he 
thought it a convenient opportunity to take revenge on ijil his enemies at once, and 
to recall the two Spensers, whose company he so ardently desired. In this manner 
the civil war was rekindled, and the country once more involved in all tlie horrors 
of slaughter and devastation. 

The king had now gotten the start of his adversaries, and hastened by forced- 
marches towards the borders of Wales, where the enemy’s chief power lay. Lan- 
caster, however, was not slow in making head against him ; having summoned all 
his vassals and retainera, and being joined by the carl of Hereford. Still farther to 
strengthen bis party, he formed an alliance wilh the king of Scotland, with whom 
he had long been privately connected. But his diligence on this occasion proved 
ineffectual : the king, at the head of thirty thousand men, pressed him so closely, 
that he had not time to collect his forces ; and, flying from one place to another, 
he wirs at last stopped in his way towards Scotland, by Sir Andrew Harela, who 
repulsed his forces in a skirmish, in which the earl of Hereford was slain, and 
Lancaster himself taken prisoner. As he had formerly shewn little mercy to 
Gaveston, there was very little extended to him upon this occasion. Ho was con- 
demned by the court martial ; led, mounted on a lean horse, to an eminence near 
Pontefract, in circumstances of the greatest indignity ; and beheaded by a Londoner. 
The people, with whom he had once been a favourite, seemed to have quite for- 
saken him in his disgrace ; they reviled him, as he was led to execution, with cveiy 
kind of reproach ; and even his own vassals seemed eager to remove suspicion, by 
their being foremost to insult his distress. About eighteen more of the principal 
insurgents were afterwards condemned and executed in a more legal manner while 
others found safety by escaping to the continent. 

A rebellion thus crushed, served only to increase-* the . pride and rapacity of 
young Spenser : most of the forfeitures were seized for his use ; and, in his promp- 
titude to punish the delinquents, he was guilty of many acts of rapine and injustice. 
He himself laid the train for his own future misfortunes, and an occasion soon 
offered for putting it into effect against him. The king of France, taking the ad- 
vantage of Edward’s weakness, resolved to confiscate all his foreign dominions. 
After a fruitless embassy from Edward, to dissuade that monarch from his purpose, 
the queen of England herself desired permission to go over to the court of France, 
to endeavour to avert the storm. The French king, though he gave her the kindest 
rec^‘ption, was resgjved to listen to no accommodation, unless Edward in person 
should appear, and do him hoqiage for the dominions ho held under him. This 
was reckoned a very dangerous step, and what the king of England could not think 
of complying with, nor what his favourite Spenser was willing to permit. In this 
exigence the queen started a new expedient, which seemed calculated to remove 
all difficulties. It was, that Edward should resign the dominion of Guieuno to his 
son, now thirteen years of age ; and that the young prince should go to Paris, to 
pay that homage which had been required of his father. With this proposal aU 
parti^, agreed ; young Edward was sent to Paris ; and the queen, a haughty and 
fombitious woman, having thus gotten her son in her power, resolved to detain him 
till her t>wn aims were complied with* Of these objects, one was the. expulsion of 
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thb Speiiabrs ; ^gaitisi whom Rlie Had conceited a violent hdt^d, fi^isti their great 
iri'fluehibe oyht the king. 

Iti bbh^cquencG of this resolution she protracted the liegdoiatioti for some time ; 
ahd being at last desired bj the king to return, She replied^ that she wduld never 
agaiti appear iti England till Spenser should bo ierndVed trom the rd^al presence, 
and banished from the kingdom. By this reply, she gaifaed iWo very considerable 
advantages ; she became popular in England, where SpenSdi* Was universally disliked ; 
and she had the pleasure of enjoying the company of a young nobiem^li, whoso 
name \vas Mortimer, upon ’^rhom she had lately placed her afFcotions. This youth 
liad, in some former iusuiroctioli, been condemned for high treason, but had the 
sentence commuted into perpetual imprisonment in the Tower. Thence, however, 
he had the good fortune to escape into Franco, and soon became distinguished 
among his party for his violent animosity to Spenser. The graces of his person 
and address, but particularly bis dislike to the favourite, rendered him very accep- 
table to the queen ; so that, from being a partisan, he btcamiB a lover, and was 
indulged with all the familiarities Qiat her criminal passion coaid confer. The 
queen’s court now, therefore became a sanctuary for all the malcontents who Were 
banished from their own country, or who cliose to como over. A correspondence 
was secretly carried on with the discontented at home ; and nothing was now 
aimed at but to destroy the favourites, and dethrone the king. 

To second the queen’s efibrts, many of the principal nobles prepared their 
vassals, and loudly declared against the favourite. The king’s brother, the Earl of 
Kent, was led to engage among the rest ; the Karl of Norfolk was prevailed upon 
to enter secretly into the conspiracy ; the Earl of Leicester, heir to the Earl of 
Lancaster, was from principle attached to the cause ; the Arclibishop of Canterbin'y 
eajpressed his aiDprobation of the queen’s measures ; and the minds of the people 
were inflamed by all those arts which the designing practice upon the weak an<I 
ignorant. While the English were thus disposed to rebel, the queen prepared for 
her expedition ; and, accompanied by three thousand men-at-arms, pas.^ed over from 
Dordrecht to the British coast, and landed without opposition in Sufiblk. She no 
sooner appeared than thcM'o seemed a general revolt in her favour ; three prelates, 
the Bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her all their vassals ; and Eobertde 
Watteville, whohadbocu sent to oppose her progress, deserted to her with alibis forces. 

In this exigence the unfortunate Edward vainly attempted to collect his friends, 
and bring the malcontonls to their duty : he was obliged to leave the capital to the 
resentment of the prevailing party ; and the popula?fe, immediately upon his desertion, 

’ ffew out into those excesses which are the consequence of brutality unrestrained by 
fdkr. They seized Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, fis he was passing through 
the city, beheaded him without any form of trial, and threw his body into the 
Thames. They also seized upon the Tower, and agreed to show no mercy to any 
who should oppose their attempts. In-tbc meantime, the king found that the Elpirit 
of disloyalty was not confined to the capital, but was diffused over the whole 
kingdom. He had placed some dependence upon tlfe garrison which was Statioiied 
;ih the Castle of Bristol, Under the command of the elder Spenser; but they mutinied 
against their governor, and that unfortunate favourite was delivered up, Und 
condemned by the tumultuous barons to the most ignominious death. He WaS 
hanged on a gibbet in his armour, iis body was cut to pieces and thrown to the 
ddgs>^au d his head was sent to Winchester, where it v^aS set on 4 pole, and eiposed 
of the populace. Thus died the elder SpeUi^r, in his ninetieth year, 
wMi chai^tcr even the malevolence of party could not taffaiSh. He had passed a 
youth of tranquillity and reputation ; but biS fond compliance tirith his 66^*6 
ambition at length, involved hij^ ago Iti ruiU, though tiot dia 
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Young Spenser, the unhappy son, dfd not long survive the father • he was taken 
witlf some others who had followed the fortunes of tho wretched king, iu an obscure 
convent in Wales ; and the rnercilcss victors resolved to glut their revenge in 
adding insult to cruelty. The queen had not patience to wait the formality of a 
trial ; but ordered him immediately to bo led forth before the insulting populace, 
and seemed to take a savage pleasure iu feasting her eyes with his distresses. The 
gibbet erected for his execution. was fifty feet high ; his head was sent to London, 
where tho citizens received it in brutal triumph, and it on the bridge. Several 
other lords also shared his fate ; all deserving pity indeed, had they not themselves 
formerly justified the present inhumanity, by setting a cruel example. 

In the meantime, the king, who hoped to find refugo iu Wales, was quickly dis- 
covei’ed, and closely pursued by his triumphant enemies. Finding no hopes of 
succour ill that part of the country, he took shi])piiig for Ireland ; but even there 
his wretched fortune seemed willing to persecute him ; he was driven back by 
contrary winds, and delivered Up to his adversaries, who expressed their satisfaction 
in tho grossness of their treatment, he was* conducted to the capital, amidst tho 
insults and reproaches of the peojdc, and confined iu the Tower. A cliargc was 
soon after exhibited, in which no other criines but his incapacity to govern, his 
indolence, his love of pleasure, and his being swayed by evil counsellors, wero 
objected against him. Jlis de])ositioii was cpiickly voled by jierliainent ; a pension 
was assigned to him for his support ; his son Edward, a youth of fourteen, was 
fixed upon to succeed him, and the queen was apjmiutcd r<;gcnfc dunng tho minority. 

Tho deposed monarch but a short time survived his inisforiimes ; he was sent 
from prison to prison, a wretched outcast, and tho sport of his inhuman keepers. 
He had been at first consigned to tho custody of the Karl of Ijciccstcr ; but this 
noblemau showing some marks of icspcct and pity, ho was taken out of his hands, 
and delivered over to Lord Eerkeloy. xMalti’avcJ’s, and (lounioy, w)io were intrusted 
with the charge of guarding him, each for a niontli. Wliatevcr liis treatment from 
Lord Berkeley might have been, tho olher two seemed i'csuIvcmI that he sJioiild enjoy 
none of the comforts of life while in their custody, '^fhey ])ractjsod every kind of 
indignity upon him, as ii their design had been to acceleitiLo lus death by the 
bitterness of his sufieriug'^ Among other aois of brutal oppression, it is said that 
they shaved him for sport in the ojicn fieldf:, using water froui a neighbouring ditch. 
The genius of the people must have been greatly debased, or they Avoukl never have 
permitted such iiu]c(;encies to bG*pvaetiscd on a monarch, whose greatest fault was 
the violence of his friuiidsliips. lie is said to have borne liis former indignities 
with patience, but all fc'jiitudc forsook him upon this occasion; he looked upon 
his merciless insultors with an air of fallen majesty, and, bui-sting into tears, 
exclaimed, that tho time might come when he should be more decently attended, 
Tliis, however, was but a vain expectation. As his persecutors saw' that liis death 
might not arrive, ^ven under every cruelty, till a revolution l^ad been made in his 
favour, they resolved to ri<l theinscvcs of their fears by destioying him at once. 
Accojfdihgly, his two kcepei-s, Gournay and Maltravers, repaired to Berkeley Castle, 
where Edward was then confined ; and having concerted a method of putting him 
to death without any exteraal signs of violence, tliey threw him on a bed, holding 
him down by a table, which they placed over him. They then ran a horn-pipe up 
his body, through which they conveyed a red-lobt iron ; and thus burned his bow^cLs 
\vithout disfiguring his body. By this cruel artifice, they expected to have their 
crime concealed ; but his horrid shrieks, which wero heard at a distance from the 
castle, soon gave a suspicion of the murder ; and the whole was soon after divulged, 
by the confession of one of the accomplices. , 
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106 .— THE HEATH OF EDWARH II. 

En>ter Matrevisy Ourmyy and Soldierly with King Edward. 


Maelowb. 


Mat. My lord, be not pensive ; we are your friends ; 

Men arc ordain’d ^.o live in misery ; 

Therefore, come ; dalliance dangereth our lives. 

Edw. Friends, whither must unhappy Edward go 1 
Will hateful Mortimer appoint no rest ? 

Must I bo vexed like the nightly bird 
Whose sight is loathsome to all winged fowls ? 

When will the fury of his mind assuage ? 

When will his heart be satisfied with blood ; 

If mine will serve, unbowcl •straight this breast, 

And give my heart to Isabel and him : 

It is the chiefest mark they level at. 

Our. Not so, my liege, the queen hath given this charge, 

To keep your grace in safety : 

Your passions make your dolours to increase. 

Edw. This usage makes my misery increase. 

But can ray air of life continue long, 

When all my senses are annoyed with stench ? 

Within a dungeon England’s king is kept, 

Whore I am starv’d for want of sustenance 
My daily diet is hcart*bi’eaking sobs, 

TJiat almost rent the closet of my heart ; 

Thus lives old Edward not reliev’d by any. 

And so must die, though pitidd by many 
Oh, water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst, 

And clear my body from foul excrements ! 

Mat. Here’s channel-water, as our charge is given ; 

Sit down, for we ’ll be barbers to your grace. 

Edw. Traitors, away ! what, will you murder me, 

Or choke your sovereigu with puddle-water ? 

Gur. No, but wash your face, and shave away your beard, 

Lest you be known, and so be rescued. 

Mat. Why strive you thus ! your labour is in vain. 

Edw. The wren may strive against thn lion’s strength, 

But all in vf^in : so vainly do* I strive 

To seek for mercy at a tyrant’s hand, ^ 

\Tht:y wash him with pudtile-imkry and shjttm his heard. 
Immortal powers, that know the painful cares 
That wait upon my poor distressM sc ul, 

Oh, level all your looks upoj? these daring men 
That wrong their liege and sovereign, England’s king ! 

Oh, Gaveston, it is for thoo that I am wrong’d ! • 

For mo both thou and both the Spensers died ; 

And for your sakes a thousand wrongs I’ll take. 

The'Spensora’ ghosts, wherever they remain^ 

Wish well to ipjg® ; th^n, tush, for them I’ll die. 
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”rwixt theirs and yours shall be no enmity. 

^ Come, come, away ! now put the torches out ; . 

We’ll enter in by darkness to Killingworth. 

* # # # * 

Evder the yomiger Mortirner, 

Y. Mor. The king must die, or Mortimer goes down ; * 

The commons now begin to pity him : 

Yet he that is the cause of Edward’s death, 

Is sure to pay for it when liis son’s of age ; 

And therefore will I do it cunningly. 

This letter written by a friend of ours,# 

Contains his death, yet bids them save his life ; iReads, 

Edwardum occiderc ^loHte honum est, 

Fear not to kill the king^ His good he die ; 

But read it thu.% and that ’s aiiothe» sense ; 

Edwardum oeddere nolite, tiinere honum estj 
Kill not the king^ His good to fear the worst 
Unpointed as it is, thus shalt it go, 

That, being dead, if it chance to bo found, 

Matrevia and the rest may bear the blame, 

And we be quit that caus’d it to be done. 

Within this room is lock’d the messenger 
That shall convey it, and perform the rest ; 

And by a secret token that he bears, 

Shall he be murder’d when tho deed is done. — 

Lightbom, come forth ! 


EtUer Lightbom, 

Art thou f^o resolute as thou wast ? 

Light What else, my lord ? and far more resolute. 

V. Mor. And hast tliou cJust how to accomplish it ? 

Light Ay, ay ; aud none shall know Avhich way ho died. 

V. Mor. But at his looks, Lightborn, thou wilt relent. 

Light. Belent ! ha ! ka ! I use much to relent. 

Y. Mor. Well, do it bravely, and be .secret. 

Light. You L^all not need to give imstructioTis ; 

’Tis not the first time I have kill’d a man : 

I Icarn’d in Naples how to poison flowers ; 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat ; 

To pierq^ tho wind-pipo with a needle’s point ; , 

Or, whilst one is asl<^p, to take a quill, 

And blow a little powder in his ears ; 

Or open his mouth, and pour quick-silver down. 

' But yet I have a braver way than those. 

T, Mor. What’s that ? 

Light Nay, you shall pardon me ; none shall know my tricks. 

Y. Mor. I oare not how it is, so it be not spied. 

Deliver this to Gurney apd Matrevis [Gives letter.'. 

At every ten-mile end thou bast a horse ; 

Take this [Gives money] ; away, and never see me moi'c ! 

Lighti No ? ^ 
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y. Mot. No j unless thou bring mo news of Edward's death. 

Light, That will I quickly do. Farewell, my lord. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

Enter Matrevis and Ourm^, 

Mat. Gurney, I wohddf the king dies not, 
iJcuig in a Tault up to the knees in water, 

To which the channels of the castle run, 

From whence a damp continually ariseth^ 

That were enough to poison any man, 

Much more a king, brought up so tenderly. 

And so do I, M^trevis : yesternight 
I open’d but the door to throw him meat, 

And I was almost stifled with his savour. 

Mat. He hath a body able to endure 
More than we can inflict :<and therefore now 
bet us assail his mind another while. 

f/nr. Send for him out thence, and I will anger him. 

Mas. But stay ; who’s this ? 

Efiter Lightborn. 

Light. My Lord Protector greets you. {Gives letter. 

Gur. What’s hero 1 I know not how to construe it. 

Mat. Gurney, it was loft unpointed for the nonce ; 

Edxoardum occidere nditc tiniere, 

Tliat’s his meaning. 

Light. Know you this token ? 1 must liavo the king 

[(h'ves token. 

MaK Ay, stay a while, thou slialt have answer straight. 

This \illain’s sent to make away the king. 

Gut. I thought as much. 

Mat. And, when the murder’s done, 

See, how he must be handled for his labour, — 

Perea* ide ! Lot bim have the king ; , 

What else ? — Here is the keys, this is the lake : 

Do as you are commanded by my lord. 

Light. 1 know what I must do. Get you a^y : ^ 

Yet be not far off ; I shall need yo^r help ; 

i that in the next room I have a fire, “^*1 

And got me a spit, and let it 

Md. Veify well. ♦ 

Cur. Need you any thing besides t k 
hlght. Wliat else ? a table and a feather bed. 

C vr. That’s all ? 

Light. Ay, ay : so, when I call yc i, bring it in. 

Mat. Fear not thou that# 

Qw. Here’s a light to go into the dungeon. 

* \E(dt with Mcdrefvis. 

* Light. So, now must I about this gear i ne’er was thei*e 
So finely handled as tbis king shall be. — 

Fob, here*B a place indeed, with all my heart ! 

JSdtff. Who’ll there ? |what light is that ? wherefdl^e odhl*^ thou Y 
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light. To comfort you, bring you joyful uews. 

Fdw. Small comfort finds poor JBJwj^rd in thy looh^ : 

Villain, I know thou com’bt to piurdc^ me. 

light. To murder you, my most gracious loi*d ! 

Far is it from my heaii to do you harm.^ 

The queen sent me to sec how you were used, * 

For she relents at this your misery ; 

And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears, 

To sec a king in this most piteous state 1 • 

Edw. Weep’st thou alioady ^ list awhile to me, 

And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s is. 

Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the ( aucasus, 

Yet will it melt, ere I have done my tsde. 

This dungeon whcie tlicy keoi) mo, is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 
light. Oh, villains * 

Edw. And there, in mire and pifddlc ha\ e I stood 
This ten days’ space ; and, lost that I should ■^leep, 

One plays coutimially iijion a dium ; 

They give me bread and A\atcr, being a king ; 

8o that, for want of sleep oud sustenance, 

My mind’s distempei’d, and rny body’s numb’d, 

And whether T have limbs or not 1 kiio'vv nut 
Oh, would my blood di upp’d out from oveij vein. 

As doth this water fiom my tattei’d robc-i ! 

Tell Isabel the queen, 1 look’d not thus, ' 

When for her sake* I laii at tilt in Fiance, 

And there unhors’d the Duke of Cleiemoiifc. 

Light. Oh, speak no moic, my loid ' this Inc.ik ^ my heart. 

Lie on this bed, and icst yourself a while 

Ed%o. These looks of tlime can haiboui nought but ilvath, 

I see my tiagcdy wiitteii in tliy blows. 

Yet stay a wlnlo ; loibcar thy bloody hand, 

And let me see the stioke befoio it comes, 

^ That oven then when 1 shall lose my life. 

My mind may bo more stedfast on my God 

Light. What means yonr liighiiess to mistuist me thus 1 
Edw. Wliab*mcan’st thou to dissemlile \a1h me thus i , 

J^ight. These hands Averc never stain’d with innocent blondr 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king's 

Edw. Forgive my thought foi having such a thouglit. 

One jcavel have I left ; leocivc thou thio . [0 iving jewel. 

Still fear I, and I Igi ow not what’s the cause, 

But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 

Oh, if thou harbour’st murder in thy hcuit. 

Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul ! 

Know that I am a king : oh, at il^at name 
I feel a hell of grief ! where is my crown ? 

Gpne, gone ^ and do I still remain ali\e ? 

Light. You’re ever-watch’d, my lord : he down and rest. 

Edw. But that grief keeps mo waking, I should sleep ; 

Fpr not these ten days have these eyc-lids elo,/d. 

1 
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Now, as I speak, they fall ; and^yet with fear 
Open again. Oh, wherefore sitt’st thou here 1 
Light If you mistrust me, Til be gone, my lord. 

Edw No, no , foi, if thou mean’st to mui^cr me, 

^ Thou wilt return again , tind therefore stay. 

Light. Ho sleeps 

Edi/;. Oh. lot me not die yet » oh, stay a while * 

Light How now, my lord ? 

Edw. Somothilig still buzzeth in my ears. 

And tells me, if I sleep, I never wake 

This fear is that which makes me tremble thus , 

And therefore tell me, wheiefore art thou come ? 

Light To nd thee of Ihy life — Matrcvis, come » 

Enter Matrevis and Qnmey 

Edw I am too weak and feeble to resist — 

Assist me, sweet God, and icccive mj soul ’ 

Light Run foi the table 

Edw Oh, spaio me, oi despatch me in a tuce ' 

' Matrevis h mgs in a table King Edward is mu/ dered by holding 

him down on the bed with the tahhy and stamping on it 

Light So, lay the table down, and st imp on it, 

But not too hard, lest that you bruise his body 
Mat 1 fcai me that this ciy will laise the town. 

And therefore let us take hoi sc and away 

Light Tell me, siis, was it not bia\ ely done ? 

Our E\cellcnt well take this foi thy lewaid 

[Stabs Lightborn 

Come, let us cast the body in the moat. 

And beai the king’s to Moitmiei our lord 

Away » [Exeunt with the bodies. 


107— IHl INfjrLTSH TOSbESSIONS IN TRANCE 

B St LfiOER. 

/There are few subjects connected with English history of which the general 
reader is more apt to lose sight, than the acquisition, the continuance, and the loss, 
of those possessions in France, winch became at<^ ached to our own crown fiom its 
being worn by the princes of the Imesr of Normandy and of Anjou The matters re- 
lating to these provinces aie but episodical to the main story of oul countiy they 
were rather foieign dominion*^ of the king than dcpeiAiencies of the kingdom From 
these causes, they appear upon the stage of our history only at distant and imcon- 
nected periods, vhen they chanced in any way to act upon the policy or the fortunes 
of England , — and thus no distinct, consecutive, and unbroken picture remains 
impressed upon the mind concerning them. 

The English power m Aquitaine aio^e, as is well known, from the marriage of 
Heniy IL, with Eleanor, Duchess of Aquitaine, and Coun^es8 of Poitou, the re- 
pudiated wife of Louis YII of France Eleanor had accompanied her first husband 
into Palestine, during one of the Ciusades, — wheie, as he suspected, she was false 
to him m favour of a young Saracen. On his leturn to France, he applied to the 
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chVurch for a divorce $ and alleged the* above reason in support of his demand. A 
couttcil of prelates was accordingly held ; which, avoiding the discussion of so deli- 
cate a question, found a. simpler mode of acceding to the king’s request. They 
disGovei'ed that Eleanor and her husband were cousins within the prohibited de- 
grees, and they therefore pronounced the marriage null and void. The lady, 
accordingly, the marriage tie being dissolved, set off to return into her own 
dominions. 

In her passage thither, she narrowly escaped marriage by force, two or three 
different times, from the gallant and loyal barons, through whose territories she 
passed. She was once imprisoned, and once, by a sudden change of route, escaped 
abduction ; the flaw in her character being thius, as it would seem, overlooked, 
in consideration of her rich and extensive dower. She resisted, however, this ap- 
proved method of wooing, (one of the suitors who employed it was Heniy’s 
younger brother,) and at last arrived safely at Poitiers, the capital of her minor 
state. 

It was hither that Henry, who had not ypt succeeded to the crown of England, 
came to try his fortune as a lover, and returned with the duchess as his bride into 
Normandy. For political, as well as personal, I’oasons, Louis had opposed this 
marriage. Henry was ali-eady duke of Normandy ; he was the heir-apparent (his 
father being still alive) to the counties of Anjou and Tourainc, — and the countries 
belonging to Eleanor, completed (with the exception of Brittany)) the whole of 
western France, from the borders of Picardy to the Pyrenees. The possessions of 
Louis himself were in no degree equal to these, Tlioy were less in point of extent, 
and still more inferior in wealth, commerce, and civilisation. In point of fact, the 
French king possessed, at tliat time, nothing to the south of the Loire. He had, it 
is true, a suzerainty over the greater number of the various petty potentates, among 
whom that fine country was divided ; — ^luit it was little more than nominal, and 
frequently resisted and disputed, oven to that limited extent. In the present in- 
stance, Louis endeavoured to cxci't, if not to stretch, the rights of a suzerain over a 
vassal — by commanding Henry not to many without his consent. But as the 
practical extent of these rights was usually comraeusurate with the iiower of the 
respective parties, Henry paid no sort of attention to this mandate ; — but, having 
married Eleanor, did homage to the French king for the possessions which he had 
gained through her. 

To the Ji'diabitaiitfl of Aquitaine, this change of husbands, on the part of their 
duchess, was by no means displeasing. It seems to have been the universal line 
of policy of the petty independencies, in the south of France, to endeavour to ally 
themselves as much as pos,siblo with potentates at a diMtaiiec from their frontWrs, 
and to shun connection with those in nearer neighbourhood. They felt that their 
liberties, even their distinctive existence, were likely to merge in a great neigh- 
bouring power, while from a distant ruler they had nothing of this kind to fear ; ’ 
and he, at the smne time, would bo able to protect them tfrom encroachments on 
the former part, and would Have a personal interest iu doing so. Thus, therefore, 
the Aquitains,— -however they might have preferred a chief born among themselves, 
—-received with pleasure rather than otherwise, the assumption by Henry of the 
title and powers of duke, which, according to the customs of the time^ his late 
marriage entitled him to assume. • 

Not long after this event, Henry became Count of Anjou, by the death of his 
father ; on the conditfon, however, (to which he swore), of yielding it to his younger 
brother Geoffrey, as soon as he succeeded to the English crown. This stipulation 
he never fulfilled ; but, exercising the right of the strongest, lie retained the in- 
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(d Ws wptber by force ; after whose death, bp still furthey extended .l^s 
posAesaious ip France, by the acquisition of Bi*ittany, This originated in the 
tended right of Henry to the small county of Jiantgs j which, detaching itself ^om 
Geltio i^ittany, of which it bad been only a forced appendage, had cajled Geoffrey 
of Anjou, the dispossessed brother, to be their Count. As the inheritance of this very 
brother, did Heniy claim Nantes and its territory ; — ^and by getting his foot into 
this stirrup, did ho ultimately ride supreme over Brittany altogether. 

Thus did he become possessed of the whole western coast of France, south of 
Picardy ,* and this was tho zenith of the English power on the continent, previously 
to the time of Henry V. 

But, though the inhabitants of Aquitaine preferred the alliance of the English to 
that of the French king, they still looked back with regret to the times when they 
were governed by one of then* own liation, chosen by themselves — ^to the times, in 
a word, of their national indcpoiidence. To regain this they made several struggles : 
especially, they took advantage of the dis'^ension between Henry II. and his sonss, 
to further this purpose. The county of Poitou, which had been a part of Eleanor’s 
dowry, as well as Aquitaine, had already been given to prince Kicbard, and the 
Aquitains more than once placed him at their head, in their revolts against his 
father. 

The repeated revolts, however, which took place in Aquitaine, during thp latter 
part of the reign of Henry II., did not take it from under subjection to the Engljsh 
-crown. On the contrary, it was destined to remain attached to our kings, after 
their old inheritance of Normandy was wrested from them, and incorporated with 
France. The immediate cause of this loss was tho death of Arthur of Brittany. 

Normandy, in desjjite of the many points of coUisiou which existed between it 
And France, properly so called, became amalgamated with it in a period singularly 
short. Before half a century had elapsed, the feelings of the Normans wore corpi- 
pletely identified with those of the French, and became entirely .sundered and 
foreign from their ancient brethren on the other side of the channel. 

But Aquitaine still remained Poitou, indeed, passed under the power of tho 
French king ; but further it did not cxteinh One of tho most important of tho 
many errors which arise, in reading tlie history of early times, from giving modern 
signification to words, is with reference to the kingdom of France. Even at the 
period of which I am treating, the beginning of the i3th century, it was only 
slowly, and by degrees, extending itself to the south of tho Loire. When Philip 
Augustus embaikcd for Palestine, France, strictly so called, did not possess a single 
port in th^ Mediterranean ; nay, it did not reach to within many leagues of it. By 
tho death of Aithur and the forfeiture of John, Poitou was now added to Philip’s 
dominions ; and as they thus adjoined Aquitaine, tlic people of the latter countiy, 
true to the principle I have more than once alluded to, adhered the more closely to 
England, in consequence of the nearer neighbouiLjod of France. During the reign 
of Henry III., there seems to have been but slight variation in t^e state of Aqui- 
taine ; and its affairs seem to have gone on very peaceably from this time till, in 
the middle of the subsequent reign, when Edward 1. was immersed in his Scottish 
projects, Pliilip the Bold took advantage of a quarrel between the crews of a French 
and an English vessel, near Bayonne, to pros-^eute the ambitious views which the 
kings of France had long bad upon Aq^iitainc. Ho accordingly sent a citation to 
Edwa^ to apjiear liefore him at Paris, as bis vassal for the duchy of Aquitaine, to 
answ^^r the outrages comiaitted'by his Gascon subjects. %.With this Mward did 
no^^lPosor to comply ; but he sent bis brother Edmund, earl of Lancaster, to 
F M ^to negooiate on the subject. Philip, however, who was exceedingly irritated, 
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would liftteu to no reasonable terms ; and the earl had already bct off on his rctiini 
to England, when the two queens (consort and mother) intei'posed, and, through 
their active mediation, finally accomplished a pacification. ’ ® 

This business was one of the few in which Edward I. was foiled. He was in- 
deed, completely overreached, by a pieco of bad faith on the part of the Ereneh 
king, quite as flagrant as any of those for which his own father had been so noto- 
rious. Philip, alleging that he had real cause of grievance against the Gascons, for. 
their conduct towards his subjects, — ^it was agreed that, to save the point of 
honour, the duchy should be yielded up into his hai. ij>; in consideration of which 
it should be immediately restored. As soon, liowcvei, as the French king had 
obtained possession, all restoration was flatly rofusorl ; and a war, in consequence 
ensued, with various fluctuations of succes.s,— which was concluded by the matters 
in dispute being referred to the arbitration of the pope. Tiic pojje ultimately de- 
creed, [A.D. 1299], ‘'I. That king Edward, being then a widower, should marry 

the French king’s sister Margaret. II. That prince Edward, the king’s eldest son 
should, at a convenient time, marry the lady Isabel, the French king’s daughter • 
and, III. That the king of England should make reparation for the French ships 
taken at the beginning of the war, and that sundry towns in Gascony should be 
put into the pope’s handKS, that it might be understood unto whom the right 
appertained.” 

But this last article remained little better than a dead letter — the French king 
refusing give up the towns which ho licld, and Edward, consequently, not paying 
compensation for the sliiiis. About two years afterwards, bowover, the French 
king and the pope quarrelling, the former feared tliat the pontiff would excite 
Edward to make war upon him, on account of the retention of Gascony, and he 
accordingly yielded it up at once into his hands. The town of Bourdeaux had 
shortly before, driven out the French ; and now, oP thoir own accord, returned 
under the government of the Englisii, to Avhoin, at all times, they showed particular 
attachment. 

In the reign of Edward If., another somewhat sinular attempt was made to de- 
prive England of her sway in Aquitaine, arising, like the former, from the anoma- 
lous claims of .suzerainty over an independent monarch. Upon the refusal of 
Edward, grounded ujiou some irregularity of the summons, the French king sent a 
considerable army into the south, which took possession of the Agenoi8,and threatened 
the whole d i^hy of Aquitaine. After considerable negociations the queen was 
sent over to her brother, to endeavour to bring matters to an amicable issue * and 
it was ultimately agreed that the king of England should cede his continental 
dominions, consisting of the duchy of Aquitaine and the county of Ponthicu to bis 
eldest son, who should do homage for them to the French king ; but that^f the 
young prince died before liia father, these territories should thou revert to liim. 

Thus Edward III. became possessed of these French dominions before he suc- 
ceeded to the th»ne of England. The great contest that endued for the succession 
to the French crown, gave an«ientirely new complexion to the nature of the king’s 
dominions on the continent; and, in this ]»lace, they come very prominently for- 
ward upon the surface of our national history. The main interest, indeed of that 
history lies, with a few intervening exceptions, in its foreign wars, for upwards of 
a century from this period. For, it is nob until the ultimate exjmlsion of the 
English, in the reign of Henry VI., that the curtain can be considered as having 
finally fallen upon the^reat drama begun at the acce,ssion of Philip do Valois. 

b order distinctly to lay before the reader the order of descent IVom which tho 
claim of Edward IIL to the throne of France ai*ose, I subjoin a table which will, I 
think, make it more clear than any verbal detail ; — • * 

« 
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PHILIP THE BOLD, KING OP FRANCE 


Philip th^ Fair^ King 6f France 


Louis Hutln, 
Kins Of France , 
died in 1316 


Philip the Long, 
King of France , 
died in 1321 


Jane, married 
to Philip, Count 
of Lvreiix 

I 

Charles, called 
the Bad, King 
of Na\arre, 
born i»32 


Join married 
..o f tides IV,, 
Duke of ' 
Burgundy 

I 

Philip, Count 
of Artois born 
in 1JJ2 


Margaret, 

married 

to Louis Count 
of Flande s 


1 ouH of Mile, 

Count of Hinders 
born 1330 


Charlea the Fair, 
King of France, 
died in 13 8 I 
1ea\ ing an only 
daughter who lied 
no issue 


laLel, 


Isal 
married to 
Edward II 
of England 

FdwMfdlll 


Charles. 
Count de 
VaJoM 
his brother 

Philip df 
Valois 


Edward III at fiist grounded his claim upon las being the male nearest in blood 
to the last king, who was capable of succeeding — lie being hn nephew, and Philip de 
Valois hid cousin-german According to the phias^olog} in which the dispute was 
coiuluctcci, he claimed not by light of rcptcsintation (t e, as lepicseni ig his mother) 
but by right of procxmity The objections to this confused mode of aiguinent 
appeal to me to be unansweiable Edwaid s light was deiived through kis mothu , 
his claim, therefoie, in fact, lestcd on his being giandson to Philip the Fair, (father 
of the three last kings), and consequent!} his hen in preference to his nephew 
The first objection set up against this was the celebrated Salic law — which excluded 
females fiom succession to the ciowu of Fiance It being evident, howevei, that 
if the light of female succession were established, the daughteisof any of the three 
last kings would have a claim prefeiablc to his own, Edwaid admitted the authen- 
ticity of the Salic Law, as far as it itgaided tht exclusion ot females themselves, 
but he alleged that this was on account of ‘ the nxtuial imbecility of their sex,” 
and did not apply to then hens, though it did to themselves To this was opposed 
the almost univcisal usage of feudal iiiheiitxucc , ind the doctrine that no poison 
could transmit a right which was not aested ni himself The extreme confusion 
that would aiise from such a pieposteious piinciplc of succession is demonstrated 
by the cncumstanccs of the present case According to this doctrine, Edwaid 
would have succeeded to the Fiench ciown in 1328, on the death of Charles the Fair, 
but he would ha\ e been superseded by Louis of M&le, who was born in 1330, of 
Margaret, second daughter of Philip the Long, — who again must have given place 
to his cousin Philip, Count of Artois, the son of Philip s eldest daughtei — who, m 
the veij^ycai of his birth, must hive yielded to Charles of Navarro, the grandson 
through a female of Louis Hutm, the last king who had inherited through a direct 
male lino • A icfeicncc to the foregoing tal'o will set this befoie the leadei ut a 
glance Recent ciieumstances, also, had seived to give peculiar lorce to the Salic 
Law From Hugh Capet to Louis ILjitin, the ciuvvn had descended from fatha to 
son through eleven g»nerations At his death, lus queen was Ipft pregnant , and 
his brothei was appointed to the regency, in order iwait the biith of the infant, 
tnat its sex might be ascei tamed The eiueen produced a boy but he died at the 
expiration of a few days , and Philip the Long was then declared king In the 
inteiim (17 th July, 1310) a council, at whic all the piincos of the blood and the 
great baron assisted, determined th^t if the queen boio a female, the crown of 
France descended of light to Phnip the Long , but that that of Navarre would 
beloD|^0 Jane, daughter of Louis Hutiu, as females were uot excluded fiom that 

itwithstanding this, on the death of the infant son of the queen, the Duke of 
indy, who was inateinal uncle to Jane protested against Philip being erojvn^dy 
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until fais' niece’s claims had been investigated — altliough he had himself coincided 
in theilecision of the council. Philip the Long, however, to set the' question for 
ever at rest, convoked an assembly of all the great nobles of the state, including the 
bishops, and the University of Paris. This was held on the 2nd of February, 1317 ; 
when it was unanimously decided, ‘‘That the laws and the customs inviolably 
observed among the French, excluded females from the crown.” To this decision 
the Duke of Burgundy and the Count de la Marche, (afterwards king, as Charles IV. 
or Le Bel,) who liad joined in his former remonstrance, subscribed. 

Philip the Long also died without male issue ; and brother, Charles the Fair, 
succeeded without opposition. lie also died, leaving laily a daughter, and his 
widow pregnant. It was now that the claim of Kdward III. was first brought 
forward. For, as it was intended to appoint to the rcgem;y the prince who would 
succeed in the event of the (piccn bearing a daughter, Edward asserted that that 
person was himself. He sent, in consequence, ambassadors to Paris, who pleaded 
his cause, before the peel’s of France, in a solemn hearing of the cause, when the 
regency was conferred upon Philip of Valois. The queen was delivered of a 
daughter — and Philip then succeeded to the crown. 

Some months after this accession, Edward did homage to Philip as King of 
France, for his Duchy of Aquitaine — thereby acknowledging the right of that prince. 
He was, at that iime, engaged in wai's with Scotland, and was also very young, and 
but recently seated o’t tho tliroiic. Wlicii, therefore, he a.ssiimed the title of King 
of France, in 1339, he pleaded these circumstances as having enforced his previous 
submission. We will admit for a moment the excuse of present nemsity (the 
excuse of all others to be admitted with the most jealousy) for this acknowledgment, 
— and still upon his own showing, and indeed n])ori each and every view of the 
question the right of Edward was utterly null and futile. Admitting the Salic Law 
fully, Philip Avas tbo rightful lieir ; denying it fully, Jane, the daughter of Louis 
Hu tin — and the two last kings had been usurpers ; — admitting it partially, (to the 
exclusion namely of females, but not of their male heirs) (Iharles of Navarre, — who, 
at that time, v/as seven years old. As fur the jargon oi proximity y without tracing 
whence that proximity arose, it is a prineij)lc too extravagant even to bo discussed ; 
and, indeed, the case was really argued ou the ground of females transmitting their 
rights, as before stated. Surely, therefore, it is clear that there never was a claim 
less founded than that of Edward III. to the crown of France. 

W-iolly Hill enable, hoNvcvej*, as it Avas, — perhaps no other recorded in history 
ever occasioned such long and »such bloody wars. 


10‘^.-THE IUT'L’m; i)V (IPESSY. 

I'aniSSAUT. 

Tlie English army, after ravaging and plundering through Normandy, had ad- 
vanced near to PiUis, as if to threaten the capital ; wlicn SAddenly it turned and 
retreated in the direction of PcAthieu, which, as well as Aquitaine, now belonged to 
the English king. He was followed by an immense aimy, commanded by Philip le 
Valois himself. The English, in their route, had to cross the river Somme, a diffi- 
cult matter, as the bridges were all cut down, with two or three exceptions only, and 
these, with the fords, were strongly guarded. >At the ford of Blanchtache, however, 
after a spirited battle they forced their way, just in time to avoid an attack by Philip, 
at the head of his ovcrtvhclming forces. The French king, however, soon found 
that it was the position, and not the attack, that was objected to. Tlint night the 
Etiglish king lay in the fields with his host, and ‘‘ made a sujjjier to all his chief 
Jordjsr of his host and made them good cheer. And when tliey were ftll departed to 
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take th^ir rest, then the king entered into his oratory, and kneeled down 
thi$ altar praying God devoutly that if he fought the next day, that h% might 
aohi^VO the journey to his honour. Then about midnight he laid him down to r^ist, 
and in the morning he rose betimes, and heard mass, and the prince, his spn {the 
Black Prince) >vith him, and the most part of his company were confe^ed.and 
houseled. And after the mass said, he commanded every man to be armed, and 
to draw to the held, to the same place before appointed. Then the king caused 
a park to be made by the woodnaide, behind his host, and there was set all carts 
and carriages, and within the park were all their horses, for every man was 
afoot ; and into this park there was but one entry.” After arranging the army 
iu three battalions, '‘the king leai>t on a hobby, with a white rod in his hand, 
of his marshals on tho ono haud,^ and the other on the other hand ; he rode from 
rank to rank, desiring every man to take heed that day to his right and honour ; 
he spake it so sweetly, luid with so good countenance and merry cheer, that 
all such as were discomfited took courage iu the seeing and hearing of him. 
And when he had thus visited all bis battles (battalions) it was then nine of the 
day : then ho caused every man to eat and drink a little, and so they did at their 
leisure ; and afterwards they ordered again their battles. Then every man lay 
do^vu on the cai-th, and by him his salct and bow, to be tho more fresher when 
their enemies should come.” It was in this position that they were found by the 
tumultuous French army, which came rushing on, crying “Down with them,” 
“ Let us slay them,” in such a manner, that, says Froissaifi, there was no man, 
though he were present at the journey, that could imagine or show tho truth of the 
evil order” that was among them. Tho day of this meeting was Saturday, August 6, 
1346 . 

“ The Englishmen, who w^cre in three battles, lying on the ground to rest them, 
.ns soon as they saw tlic Froiichmcii approach, they rose upon their feet, fair and 
easily, without any haste, and arranged their battles : the first, which was the prince’s 
battle ; the archers tlniro stood in manner of a herse (harrow), and the men-of-arms 
in the bottom of tho battle. The Iilarl of Northampton and the Earl of^ Arundel, 
with tho second battle, were on a wing in good order, ready to comfort the prince’s 
battle, if need wore. The lords and knights of France came not to tlio assembly 
together in good order ; for some came before, and some came after, in such haste 
and evil order that one of them did trouble another. When the French king saw. 
the Englishmen, his blood changed ; and (lie) said to his marshals, ' Make the 
Genoese go on before, and begin the battle in the name of God and St. Denis.’ 
There were of the Genoese crossbows about fifteen thousand ; but they were so 
treary of going a-foot that day a six league, armed 'with their crossbows, that they 
said to their constables, ‘ We bo not well ordered to fight this day, for we be hot in 
the case to do any great deed of arms, as we hav^ more need of rest.’ These words 
came to the Duke of Alen§on, who said, ' A man is well at ease to be chatgod with 
such a sort of rascals, to bo faint and fail now at mo>st need.’^ Also at the same 
season there fell a great rain and eclipse, with a tCrriblo thunder ; and before the 
rain there camo flying over both battles a great number of crows, for fear of the 
tempest coming. Then anon the air began t ' wax clear and tho sun to shine fair 
And bright, the which was right iu the Frenchmen’s eyes and on the Englishman’s 
backs. When the Genoese were ass^mibled together, and began to approach, they 
made a great leap and cry to abash tho Englishmen, but they stood still, and stirred 
not for all that. Then the Genoese again the second time* made another leap, and 
a fell cry, and stept forward a little, and the Englishmen removed not one foot ; 
thii'dly, again they leaped and cried, and -went forth till they came within shot, ^on 
they shot fiefcely ‘^fritU th^ir cross-bows. Then the English archers stept forth o^e 
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pBBB (pace), and let Ay their arrows so wholly, arid so thieJc, that it stae^ed ajiow. 
When the Genoese felyjhe arrows pressing through heads, arms, and breasts, many of 
them cast down their crossbows, and did cut their strings, apd retm’ned discomforted. 
When the French king saw them flee away, he said, ^ Slay these rascals ; for they 
shall lett (hinder) and tixmble us without reason,’ Then yo should have seen the 
men-of-arms dash in among them, and kill a great number of them } and ever stUl 
the Englishmen shot whereas they saw thickest press ; the sharp arrows ran into 
the meu^f-arms, and into their horses and many fell, horse and men, amopg the 
(jfenoese ; and when they were down, they could not jclyne again, the press was so 
thick that one overthi*ew another. And also among" the Englishmen there W'erc 
certain rascals that went on foot, with great knives, aud they vrent in among tlie 
men-of-arms, aud slew and murderuil many as they lay on the ground, both earls, 
barons, knights, and squires, whereof the King. of England was after displeased, for 
he bad rather they had been taken prisoners. The valiant King of Bohemia, called 
Charles of Luxeubourg, son to the noble emperor Henry of Luxeubourg, for all that he 
was nigh blind, when he understood the order of the battle, he said to them about 
him, ‘ Where is the lord Charles, my son ? ’ '^His men said, ‘ Sir, we cannot tell, we 
think he bo fighting.’ Then ho said, ‘ Sirs, ye are my men, iny companions and 
friends in this journey ; I require you bring me so forward that I may strike one 
stroke with my sword.’ They said they would ilo his commandment ; and to the 
intent that they might not lose him in the press, they tied all the reins of their 
bridles each to other, and set the king before to accomplish his desire, and so they 
went on their enemies. The Lord CJiarles of Bohemia, his son, who wrote himself 
King of Bohemia, and bare the arms, he came in good order to tlio battle ; ])ut when 
he saw that the matter went awry on their party, he departed, I cannot tell you 
which way. The king his father was so far forward, that he struck a stroke with 
his sword, yea and more than four, and fought valiantly, and so did his company, 
and they adventured themselves so forward, that they were all slain, and the next day 
they were found in the place about the king, and all their horses tied to each otber.” 

One of the most interesting incidents of the battle is connected with the behaviour 
of the king aud his son ; and, absurdly enough, instead of appreciating the military 
sagacity of the former, and the full knowledge and sympathy with the feelings of 
bis son and his compauious, which induced him to send the message recorded in 
^he following passage, doubts have been raised upon the incident relative to the 
king's valour, “ The prince’s battalion at one period was very hard pressed ; and 
they with the prince sent a messenger to the king, who was on a little windmill- 
hill ; then the knight said to the king, ‘ Sir, the Iilarl of Warwick, and the Earl of 
Oxford, Sir Reynold Cobham, and others, such as be about the prince, your son, are 
liercely fought withal, and are sore handled, wherefore they desire you, that you ahrl 
your battle will come and aid tliem, for if the Frenchmen increase, os they dopht 
they will, your son and they will have much ado.’ Then the king said, ‘Is my son 
dead or hurt, qj* on the earth fell’d ? ’ ‘ No, Sir/ quoth the knight, ‘ but ho is 

hardly matched, wherefore licjiath need of your aid.’ ‘ Wei/,’ said the king, ‘ return 
to him and to them that sent you hither, and say to them, that they send no more 
to me for any adventure that fojileth, as long as my sou is alive ; aiid also say to 
them, that they suffer him tliis day to win his spurs, for, if God be pleased, 1 will 
this journey be his, and the honour thereof, and to them that be about him.’ Tjien 
the knight returned again to them, and showed the king’s words, //le which yreaHt} 
mcourag^ them^ and they repined in that they had sent to the king as they did.” 
The king of France stayed till the last. It was not until the evening tlmt he could 
induced to acknowledge that all was lost. Then, when he “ hail loft about him 
Uomote than a threescore persons, one and other, whereof Sir John of Heynault 
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was one, who had remounted once the kin^ (for his horse was slain with an arrow), 
then he said to the king, * Sir, depart hence, for it is time ^lose not yourself wil- 
fully ; if ye have loss this time, ye shall recover it again another season ; ' Snd so 
he took the king’s horse by the bridle and led him away in a manner per force. 
Then the king rode till he came to the castle of La Broyes ; the gate was closed, 
because it was by that time dark ; then the king called the captain, who came to 
the walls, and said, ‘ Open your gate quickly, for this is the fortune of Franco.’ The 
captain know then it was the king, and opened the gate and let down the bridge ; 
then the king entered, and ho had with him but five barons, Sir John of Hoynaidt,’^ 
and four others. The unhappy king, however, could not rest there, but “drank, 
and departed tlieuce about midnight.” 

The recorded results of the battle would seem exaggerations but that they are so 
.veil authenticated. Besides the ‘King of Bohemia, there perished the Duke of 
Lorraine, the Earl of Alen^on, whose overweening pride and impetuosity had so 
much contributed to the fatal rc-iilt, the Count of Flanders, eight other Counts, 
two archbishops, Several other noblemen, and it said twelve hiindred knights and 
thirty thousand common persons, rtuch was the cost to humanit;y of one day’s 
proceedings in the endeavour to conquer Finance. 


lO't-TTTE SfEflK OF CALAIS. 


h’HOISSAIlT. 


Only five days after the battle of Ciossy, the people of Calais beheld the con- 
queror Edward ITI. before their town, and a siege commenced, almost unexampled 
for its severity, and the length of time it coutiiiuod. Tlio place might bo consi- 
dered as impregnable to direct assault, and the defenders were prepared to resist 
to the last. Edward, therefore, detcrminod to surround the city so completely, 
that neither ingress nor egress should take place, and leave the rest to time and 
famine. Ilis fleet blocked the harbour, and stopped approach that way ; whilst on 
the land he formed vast iutreuchrnents. For the accommodation of his soldiers ho 
built an immense number of wooden huts or houses, which the French called the 
city of wood.” The bravo governor of Calais, Jolin de Vicnnc, understood dearly 
the purpose of all this, and immediately took such precautions as he deemed neces- 
sary. The nature of one of his piecaut ms give us a fearful illustration of the 
calamities of war. Seventeen hundred po persons of the town, “ useless mouths,” 
as they were called, were driven out tow a ds tlie English lines. Edward was then 
in one of his better moods ; he gave them all a good dinner, twopence in money 
each, and then dismissed them to take their several w^fiys into the interior. A 
second experiment of the same kind ’vvas tl night to bo too muoli. Provisions 
having become exceedingly scarce, a new survey of the place was made, when five 
hundred more unfortunates woi*c determjjiecl to be useless mouths,” and dismissed 
as before. It is dreadful to reflect upon their fate. They were driven back at the 
sword’s point by the English soldiers, and as John dr Vicnnc would not re-admit'^ 
them, they are said to have all perished in the .sight of their own townsmen. ' 
Strenuous exertions were made from time to time to relieve the place from the sea, 
and a few vessels did got in by .stealth ; but af ^rwards ingenuity and strength be- 
came alike unavailable. The garrison then wrote 1o their king, Philip, to say tliey 
had eaten their horses, their dogs, aiuTaU the unclean animals they could find, and 
nothing remained but to eat each other. The letter fell into the hands of tho 
English, and gave Ihcni a new motive for watchfulness, if any were needed, as it 
now became evident Calais must yield soon, or be ichcved. Philip, however, knew 
condition of the place, anil resolved to make one great effort in its favour. Th^ 
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.OH£amme, the sacred banner of the kingdbm, that banner which was never to be 
used boi on extraordinaijr occasions, was unfurled, and the vassals of the crown 
were aummoned from every part to its support. In July, 1347, or eleven months 
after the commencement of the siege, the failing hearts of the garrison were in- 
spired with new energies by the sight of the goodly array, in the distance, of their 
sovereign army. How were they to be disappointed i Plirli]^, finding both the 
roads to the town so strongly guarded that he could only force liis way by a very 
bold and costly attack, adopted an amusing expedient, lie sent four of his prin- 
cipal lords to the English king, to complain that lie was^ there to do battle, but 
(KHviXdfaxd no way to coim to him, and therefore requested a meeting of council to 
advise a place. The nature of the answer may be readily imaginod. And what did 

iPhilipthen for the bravo soldiers and citizens who Jiad done cverytliing for him? 

turned round and retraced the road he had come. All the sufferings the defenders 
of Calais had experienced must have been light compared to the bitterness of their 
feelings as they saw the gradual disappearance of the army \Yhich had come ex- 
pressly for their relief, yet failed even to strike a» single blow. Such is the position 
of affiairs at the moment Froissart commences the relation of an incident wdiich has 
made the siege of Cahiis a memorable event tlirougliout the civilised world, and 
shed lustre over it w'hich appears only the more permanently brilliant in contrast 
with the factitious glare of mere military glory by wliicli it was sarroiindcd. 

“After that the French king was thus departed from San gate, they within C'alais 
saw well how their succour failed them, for the which they wxrc in great sorrow. 
Then they desired so much their captain, Sir John of Vienne, that ho went to the 
walls of the town, and made a sign to speak with some person of the host. When 
the king heard thereof, lie sent thither Sir Walter of JMaimy and Sir Basset ; then 
Sir John of Vienne said to them, ^ Sirs, yc be riglit valiant knights in deeds of 
arms, and ye know well how the king my master hatli sent me and others to this 
town, and commanded us to keep it to his behoof, in such wise tliat wo take no 
blame, nor to him no damage ; and wc have done all that lieth in our powc'r. Now 
our succours hath failed ua, and \vc be so sore strained, that wo have not to live 
withal], but that we must all die, or else enrage for famine, without the noble and 
gentle king of yours will take mercy on us, and to lot us go and depart as wo be, 
and let him take the town and castle and all the goods that be therein, the 
which is great abundance.’ Then Sir Walter of Manny said, ‘ Sir, we know some- 
what of the intention of the king our master, for ho hath showed it unto us ; surely 
know we for truth it is not his mind that ye nor they within the town should de- 
part so, for it is his will that yc all should put yourselves into his pure wnll to 
ransom all such pleaseth him, and to )uit to death such as he list ; for they of 
Calais had done him such contraries and despites, had caused him to dispend so 
much goods and lost many of his men, that he is sore gnevod against them.’ Then 
the captain said, ‘ Sir, this is too hard a matter tons ; we are here within, a small 
sort (company) of knifhts and squires, who have truly served the king our master, as 
well as ye serve yours iu like case,* and we have endured much pain and unease ; 
but we shall yot endure as much pain as ever knights did, rather than to consent 
that the worst lad in the town should have any more evil than the greatest of us 
all ; therefore, sir, we pray you that of your humility, yet that yc will go and .speak 
to the king of England, and desire him to have f ity of us, for we trust iu him so 
much gentleness, that by the grace of God, his puipose shall change.’ Sir Walter of 
Manny and Sir Basset returned to the king and declared to him all that had been 
aaid. The king said he would none otherwise, but that they should yield tliem up 
simply to hia pleasure. Then Sir AVaiter said, ‘ Sir, saving your displeasure iu 
thia^ ye may be in the wrong, for ye shall give by th^ an evil example : *if ye send 
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any of ua your aervauta iiito any turfcres4r, we will not be very gla4 to go if 
any of tbem in the town to death after they be yielded, for in likewise viJ! 
deal with ua if the case fell like ; ’ the which worda diyera other ]prda that were 
there present sustained and maintained. Then the king said, ^ Sirs, I will not he 
alone against you all ; therefore, Sir Walter of Manny, yo shall go and say to the 
captain, that all the grace that he shall find now in mo is, that they let ei* ef the 
chief burgesses of the town come out bare-heade^ bare-footed, and bare-l^ed, ap4 
in their shirts, with halters about their necks, with the keys of the town and Oftstle 
in their hands, and let them six yield themselves purely to my will, and the rcsidi^e 
I will tako to mercy.* Then Sir Walter returned, and found Sir John of Viennp 
still on the wall, abiding of an answer ; then Sir Walter showct^' him all the grape 
that he could got of the king. ‘Well,’ quoth Sir John, ‘Sir, I require you tarry 
- here a certain apace till I go into the town and show this to the commons of the 
town, who sent me thither.* Then Sir John went into the market-place and sounded 
the common bell ; then incontinent men and women assembled there. Then the 
captain made report of all that hc*had done, and said, ‘ Sirs, it will be none other- 
wise. therefore take advice and make a short answer.’ Then all the people began 
to weep and make such sorrow, that there was not so liard a heart, if they had seen 
them, but that would have had great pity of them : the captain himself wept piteously. 
At last the most rich burgess of all the town, called Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up 
and said openly, ‘ Sirs, great and small, great mischief it should be to suffer to die 
such people as be in this town, either by famine or otherwise, when there is a mesn 
to save them. I think he or they should have great merit of our Lord God that 
might keep them from such mischief. As for my part, I have so good trust in our 
Lord God, that if I die in the (Quarrel to save the residue, that God would pardon 
me ; wherefore, to save them I will be the first to put my life iii jeopardy.’ When 
he had thus said, every man woi shipped him, and divers kneeled down at his 
feet with sore weeping and sore sighs. Then another honest burgess rose and 
said, ‘I will keep company with my gossip Eustace;’ he was called Johan D’Aire, 
Then rose up Jacques do Wisant, who was rich in goods and heritage ; he said also 
that he would hold company with his two cousins in likewise ; so did Peter of 
Wisant, his brother ; and then rose two other; they said they would do the same. 
Then they went and apparelled them as the king desired. Then the captain went 
with them to the gate ; there was great lamentation made of men, women, end 
children at their departing. Then the gate was opened, and he issued out with the 
six burgesses, aud closed the gate again ; so they were between the gate and the 
barriers. Then he said to Sir Walter of Manny, ‘ Sir, I deliver hero to you a3 
captain of Calais, by the whole consent of all the people of the town, these 
burgesses, and I swear to you truly, that they be, and were to-day, most hemour- 
able, rich, and most notable burgesses of all the ^own of Calais ; wherefore, gentle 
knight, I require prou pray the king have mercy on them, that they die not/ 
Quoth Sir Walter,** I cannot say what the king will do, but 1* shall do for them the 
best I can.’ Then the barriers were opened, th6 burgesses went towards the kpg, 
and the captain entered again into the town. When Sir Walter presented. thai99 
burgesses to the king, they kneeled down, and held up their hands and 
‘ Gentle king, behold here wo six, who were burgesses of Calais, and great m6v- 
chants ; we have brought the k4ya of the town' and of the castle, and we submit 
ourselves clearly into your will and pleasure, to save the residue of the people Qf 
Calais who have suffered great pain. Sir, we beseech your gi^ace to have merpyapd 
pity on us through your high nobles.’ Then all the earls and barons end 
that were^ there wept for pity. The king looked felly (savagely or vindioiivelj^) oP 
them, for* greatly he hated th^ people of Calais for the great damage an4 displi^uj^ 
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tkey had ddne hiih on the sea before. Then he commanded their heads to bo 
stricked off. Then every man required the king for mercy, but he would hear no 
man in that behalf. Then Sir Walter of Manny said, ‘Ah, noble king, for God’s 
sake refrain yonr courage ; ye have the name of sovereign noblesse ; therefore, now 
do not a thing that should blemish your renown, nor to give a cause to some to 
of you villainously ; every man will say it is a great cruelty to put to death 
such honest persons, who by their own wills put themsolves into your grace to save 
their company.’ Then the king wryed away from him/ and commanded to send 
for the hangman, and said, ‘ They of Calais have caused many of my men to be 
slaine, iVherefore these shall die in likewise.’ Then the queen, being great with 
child, kneeled down, and sore weeping, said, ‘ Ah, gentle sir, sith I passed the sea 
in great peril I have desired nothing of you ; therefore, now I humbly require you, 
in the honour of the son of the Virgin Mary, and for the love of me, that yo will 
take fnercy of these six burgesses.’ The king beheld the queen, and stood still in 
a study a space^ and then said, ‘ Ah, dame, I tyould yo had been as now in some 
other place ; ye make such request to me that I cannot deny you, wherdforo I give 
them to you to do your pleasure with them.’ Then the queen caused them to be 
brought into her chamber, and made the halters to be taken from their necks, and 
caused them to be new clothed, and gave thorn their dinner at their leisure, and then 
she gave each of them six nobles, and made them to be brought out of the host in 
sftfe^lfuard, and set at their libei’ty.” 


110,— BATTLE OF POITIERS. 

Froissart. 

From the period of the siege of Calais to that of which we are about to speak, 
the chief events may bo briefly passed over. A truce for six years was agreed to, 
which w-as but indifferently kept on either side. Whilst it lasted, offers were made 
on the part of Edward to renounce all pretensions to the throne of Franco, if King 
John would yield the absolute sovereignty of Guienne, Calais, and the other terri- 
tories which had been held by former English monarebs as fiefs. John consented, 
but his people were most indignant, and would not ratify the arrangement. So m 
1356 the Black Prince set out on an expedition from Bordeaux with sixty thousand 
men, only a small part of whom were his countrymen. This cruel and ferocious 
march offers a strange contrast to the gentleness and dtdicacy which have stamped 
their impress upon occasional incidents in the career of the Prince, and in none* 
more feo than in one of those connected with the field of Poitiers, of which wc shall 
hkVe to Speak. But such were the inconsistencies of chivalry, even in its highest 
Sta^ of development. The Prince’s route lay towards the foot of the Pyrenees, 
thoncO horthward ti# Toulouse, where he once more changed his direction in order 
td aeke the rich cities of Car^sonne and Narbonne, whence he returned to 
Bordeauje. And through all that fair country, a stranger might have followed his 
tjrack by the blackened ruins of the towns and villagas burnt, and the dismal out- 
dries of their unhappy inhabitants. “ When they entered into a town, and found 
ft replenished of all things, they tarried there a two or three days to^ refresh 
they departed, they would destroy all the residue, strike out the 
the vessels of wide, and burn wheat, baiiey, and oats, and all other tilings, 
tft mtent that their enemies should have no aid thereof.” Whilst the French, 
by their disgraces and sufferings, were making the most strenuous efforts 
tea overwhelming force to Onish the invafer, the Black Prince in the foP 
Jiowihg year commenced a similar expedition, though with a force not exceeding 
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twelve or fourteen thousand men. It was in the full tide of success of this maroh, 
that ho suddenly found himself encompassed on all sides. So universal a filling of 
detestation had penetrated the hearts and minds of the French people, that not a 
single individual could be found to give him intelligence of the position or number 
of King John’s forces, and but for the wonderful steadiness and courage that have 
so often, in a military sense, redeemed our militaiy errors, those plundeiing and 
ravaging expeditions might have worked a fatal retribution. It was late in the 
night of Saturday, the 16th of September, that a part of the English, who had been 
sent forward in advance of the army, “ saw the great battle of the king : they saw 
all the field covered with meu-of-arms.” After a little skimiish, “ which those 
English could not forbear,” they returned again to the Prince, and showed him 
all that they saw and know : and* said that the French host was a great number of 
people. ‘ Well,’ said the Prince, 'in the name of God let us now study how we 
shall fight with them at onr advantage.’ That night the FiUglishmen lodged in a 
strong place among hedges, vines, and bushes ; and their host was well watched.” 

On the French side, tlio king ancf his four sons, having been honselcd, that is tc 
say, having received the communion, drew forth liis army into the field. Then 
trumpets blew up through the host, and every man mounted on horseback, and 
went into the field, where they saw the king’s banner wave with the wind, Tliere 
might have bccu seen great nobles of fair liarnc-ss [armour], and lich armouiy of 
banners and pennons ; for there was all the flower of France ; there was none durst 
abide at home, without he would be shamed for ever.” Three knights having been 
sent to learn the array and poAver of tho English, said on their return, “Sir, we 
have seen tho Englishmen ; by estimation they be two thousand mcn-of-arms, and 
four thousand ai’chcrs, and a fifteen hundred of other : howbeit, they be in a strong 
place ; and, as far as wc can imagine, they arc in one battle : howbeit, they be 
wisely ordered, and along the way they have fortified sti'ongly tho hedges and bushes ; 
one part of their archers are along by the hedges, so that none can go nor ride that 
way, but must pass by tlicm ; and that way must ye go, an ye purpose to fight 
with them. In this hedge there is but one entry and one issue by likelihood that 
four horsemen may ride a-front. At the end of this hedge whereas no man can go 
nor ride, there be mcn-of-arms afoot, and archers afore them, in manner of a hersc,* 
so that they will not lightly be discomfited.” Such was the English position ; as 
to the order of attack Avhich the French uliimatcly determined ujAon, it may bo best 
seen in dovelopmeut. 

On the Sunday morning a new personage came u]>on the scene, the Cardinal of 
Jl^erigord, who had been sent by the i)opc to endeavour to make peace between the 
King of France and his enemies. And most earnest was the Cardinal in the per- 
formance of his duty. First, in great haste, he came to king John, and knelt before 
him, holding up his hands, saying, “ *^ir, ye have here all tho flower of your realm 
against a handful o/ Englishmen, as regards your company ;,j.and, Sir, if ye may 
have them accorded to you without batth), it shall ^hc more profitable and honourable 
to have them by that manner, rather than to adventure so noble chivalry a.s ye 
have here present. Sir, I require you, in the name of God and humility, that I 
may ride to the Prince, and show him whai danger ye have him in.* The king 
said, ' It pleaseth mo well ; but return again shortly.’ The Cardinal departed, and 
diligently he rode to tho Prince, who was among his men afoot. Then th^at'dihal 
alighted, and came to the Prince, who received hijn courteously.^ ^V|||pKho 
dinal, after liis salutation made, said, 'Certainly, fair son, if yoi3fan<i^Kr COUiK^l 
advise justly the puissance of tho French King, ye will suffer me to treat to make 

* Or hari’ow ; t, the men were^laced in the order of the raimicneomhatants of a 
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a peace between you, an I may.’ The rt-ince, who was young and lusty, said, ‘ Sii> 
the htinour of mo and my people saved, I would gladly fall to any reasonable way.’ ’’ 
The Cardinal now “ rode again to the king, and said, ^ Sir, ye need not to make any 
great haate to fight with your enemies, for they cannot flee from you though they 
would, they be in such a ground : wherefore, Sir, I require you forbear for this day, 
till to-morrow the sun rising.’ The king was loath to agree thereto, for some of his 
council would not consent to it: but, finally, the Tyrdinal showed such reasons, 
that the king accorded that respite. And in the same jilace there was put up a 
pavilion of red silk, fresh and rich, and leave gave for that day every man to draw 
to his lodgings, except the Constable’s and Marshal’s battles.” 

All efforts at reconciliation, however, were vain, although that Sunday, all the 
day, the Cardinal travelled in riding from one ho«t to the other, gladly to agree 
them.” Many offers were made on both sides. In the main, the French king de- 
manded that four of the priucipal Englishmen should be placed at his absolute dis- 
posal, and the Prince and all others to yield themselves as prisoners. The Prince 
offered to render all the towns and castles he had won in the present expedition, as 
well as the prisoners taken, and to swear not to bear arms against the French fc>r 
seven years. At last King John made his final offer, that the Prince and a hundred 
of his knights only should yield themselves prisoners, which was absolutely rejected ; 
and the Cardinal in despair returned to Poitiers, in the neighbourhood of which 
the battle was fought. 

All this while our countrymen were making admirable use of the time, strength- 
eniug the hedges, and widening and deepening the dykes. At sunrise on Monday 
morning the indefatigable Cardinal was once more seen passing to and fro between 
the hosts, thinking, says Froissart, by his preaching to pacify the parties,’’ Short 
and abrupt was the answer he irceivcd on each side. ‘‘Kctuin whither ye wijl,” 
said the Frenchman impatiently : bring hither no more words of treaty or peace ; 
and if ye love j'ourself, depart shortly.’’ Hastening then to the lYince, he said, 
evidently with deep emotion, Sir, do what you can- -there is no remedy but to 
abide the battle, for I can find none accord in the French king.” I’lio Prince simply 
and cheerfully an.swored, Tlie same is our intent and all our people: Uod hclji 
the right ! ” A.s the Cardinal disappeared, the Prince turned to l»i.-s men, and thus 
addressed them ; — “ Now, Sirs, though wc bo but a small company, as in regard to 
the puissance of our enemies, let us not be abashed therefore ; for the victory licth 
not in the multitude of people, but whereas God will send it. If it fortune that the 
journey be ours, wc shall be the mos*^ honoured pco})k‘ of all the wf>rld ; and if wo 
die in our right qinurel, I have the king, my father, and biethren, and also yc 
have good friends and kinsmen ; these shall revenge us. Therefore, Sirs, fdi* 
God’s sake, I require you do your devoirs this day ; for if God he jdeased, 
and Saint George, this day ye shall see me a good knight.” And, continues 
Froissart, these words and such other that tlie Prince spake, comforted all his 
people.” ^ • 

Theljattle began on all sides tJs the battalions of the Marshal of France approached, 
evidently in order to break the array of the archers. They entered on horseback into 
the way whore the great hedges were on both sides set full of archers. A.s soon as the 
men-of-arms entered, the archers began to shoot on both sides, and did slay and 
hurt horses and knights ; so that the horses, »when they felt the sharp arrows, they 
would in no wise go forward, but drew back and flung, and took on so fiercely, that 
many of them fell on their masters, so that for the press they could not use again, 
masmuch that the Marshal’s battle could never come at the Prince. Certain knights 
arid squires, that were well horsed, passed through the archers, and thought to ap- 
to the Prince, but they could not ♦ # * So within ’a short space 
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tKe Ibattldfe weihe dietjoinfited, fof tliejr fell one upon another^ and could 

not fee forth’ « and the Frenchmen that were behind, and could not get fotward, 
reohJwd back and came on the battle of the Duke of Normandy, the which wae 
grfekt ahd thick, and were afoot. But anon, they began to open behind j for when 
thoy know that the Miirshalh battle waa discomfited, they took their horses and 
departed, ho that might best ; also they saw a rout of Englidimen coming down a 
little mountain a-horscback, and many archers with them, who broke in on the 
side of the duke’s battle. ^ 

True to say, the archers did their company that day great advantage, for they 
shot fi>o thick, that the Frejichmen wist not on what side to take heed j and, little 
and little, the Englishmen won ground on them ; and when the men-of-arms of 
England saw that the Marshal’s baKle was discomfited, and the Duke’s battle began 
to disorder and open, they leaped then on their horses, the which they had ready 
by them. Then they assembled together, and cried, ‘St. ^corge for Guienne!’ and 
the Lord Chandos said to the Prince, ‘ Sir, take your horse and ride, for then this 
journey is yours. God is this day fn your hands — get us to the French king’s 
battle, for there licth all the sore of the matter. I think verily by hia valiantness 
he will not fly ; I trust we shall have him, by the grace of God and St. George, so 
he be well fought withal •, and, Sir, I heard you say that this day I shall see you a 
good knight ’ The prince said, ‘ Let us go forth ; ye shall not sec me this day re- 
turn back and said, ‘ Advance, banner, in the name of God and St. George !’ The 
knight that bore it did his commandment ; thei’c was then a sore battle and peri- 
lous, and many a man overthrown, and he that was once down could not be relieved 
again without great succour and aid. As the prince rode and entered in among his 
enemies, lie saw on his right hand, in a little bush, lying dead, the Lord Robert of 
Duras, and his banner by him, TJicn the prince said to two of his squires, and to 
three aichers, ‘ Sirs, take the body of this knight on a targe and bear him to Poitiers, 
and present him from mo to the Cardinal of Perigord, and say how I salute him by 
that token and this was done.’ ***** 

“ The Prince was informed that the Cardinal's men were on the field against him, 
the which was not pertaining to the right order of aims, for men of the church, 
that cometh and goeth for treaty of j^eace, ought not by reason to bear harness, 
nor to fight for neither of the jiariics.” 

In this battle the king of Franco displayed great personal courage. His 
youngest son Philip, a boy of sixteen, fought by his side. The king would have 
been slain but for the exertions of a French knight, in the English service* He 
called to the king, ‘ Sir, yield you.’ The king beheld the knight, and said, ‘ To 
^om shall I yield me ? Where is my cousin the Prince of Wales 1 — if I might 
see him I would speak with him ’ Denis answered and said, ‘ Sir, he is uht 
here ; but yield you to me, and I shall bring you to him.* ‘ Who be you f 
quoth the king. ‘Sir^ I am Denis of Moibeeque, a knight of Artois ; but I serVd 
the king of England because I am banished the ^ realm of France, and I h^v6 
fOifoited all I^had there.’ Theti the king gave him his right gauntlet, saying, ‘ I ^ 
jield me to you.’ ” The whole scene following is such an ^admirable pieee Of 
dtamatie and picturesque composition, that wo muuot venture to abridge or mutilate 
it. At this time “ there was a great press about the king, for every man enforced 
him to Say, ‘ I have takcu him,’ so ‘that the king could not go forward with hiS 
young son tte lotd Philip with him, because of the press. The Prince Of Waled, who 

P ewits dnd ahi&l as a lion, took that day gteat pleasure to fight and tO ohilse 
s j the lord John Chandos, who was with him of all that da^^, xieveif Uib 
leyOr took heed of taking auy prisoner. Then, at the end of the battl% 
the ‘Sir, it weiL good that you retted hefh^ Rnd Set - 
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a -high in thia bo^li, that youi‘ people may dr^w hitter, for they he aote fepr^ad 
abroad, tier t can see no inore baniiers nor pennons of the French partj^ j where-^ 
fore, sir, rest and refresh you, for ye be sote chafed.* 1'hen the prince’s bAniier 
was set up a-high on a bush, and trumpets and clafionS began to . sound. TliCti 
the prince did oi his bascinet, and the knights for his body and they of hiS chatubCi^ 
were ready about him, and a red pavilion pight up ; and then drink was brought 
forth to the prince, and for such lords as were about Inm, the which still increased 
as they came from the chase. There they tarried and their prisoners with thent 
And when the twb marshals were come to the prince, demanded of tllefti If 
they knew any tidings of the French kiiig : they answered Uiid said, ‘ l8ir, We hoAt* 
none of certainty, but we think verily he is either dead or taken, for ke is hot 
gone out of the battle.’ Then the prince said to the earl of Warwick arid Bii* 
Reginald CobliAm, *Sirs, I require you to go forth, and see what ye can know, 
that at your return ye may show mo the truth.’ These two lords took theiv 
horses, and departed from the prince, and rode up a little hill to look about them : 
then tliCy perceived a flock of men-at-arms comhig together right wearily ; there 
was the French king afoot in great peril, for Englishmen and Ga.scons were his 
masters ; they had taken him from Sir Denis of Morbecque perforce, and such as 
were most of force said, ‘ [ have taken him — • Nay,’ quoth another, ‘ I have taken 
him so they strave which should have him. Then the French king, to eschew 
that j)cri], said, ‘Sirs, strive not ; lead me courteously and my son to my cousin 
the prince, and strive not for my taking, for I am so great a lord (as to be able) 
to make you all rich.’ The king’s words somewhat appeased them ; howbeit, evCr- 
as they wont they made riot, and brawled for the taking of the king. When the 
two aforesaid lords saw and heard that noise and strife among them, they came to 
them and said, ‘ Sirs, what is the matter that yc strive for V ‘ Sirs,* said one of 
them, ‘ it is for the French king, who is here taken prisoner, and there be rnorc 
than ten knights and squires that challengeth the taking of him and of his son.’ 
Then the two lords entered into the press, and caused every man to draw buck, 
and commanded them in the prince’s name, on pain of their heads, tO make no 
more noise, nor to approach the king no nearer, without they Were commanded. 
Then every man gave room to the lords, and they alighted and diej their rovereiicc 
to the king, and so brought him and his son in peace and rest to the Prince of 
AVales.” 

The battle began in the morning and ended at noon, and in that short spate of 
time there was slain all the flower of France; and there was taken, with the 
king and the lord Philip his son, a seventeen earls, besides barons, knights, and 
squires.” Indeed, “ when every man was come from the chase, they had ttoied 
7nany prisomrs as they were in number in aU; then it was counselled among thorii 
because of the great charge and doubt to keep so many, that they should pilt mdriy 
of thorn to ransom incontinent (immediately) in the field, and so they did ; and 
the prisoners found ifhe English tj^id Gascons right courteous. * There Were many 
ibiit day pui to ransom and lot go, all only on their promise of fftith and truth to 
return again, between that and Christmas, to Bordeaux with their ransoms. Then 
that xiight they lay in the field, beside whereas the battle had been : Some unarmed 
them, but not all ; and unarmed all their prisoners, and every man made good blieer 
to his prisoner ; for that day whosoever took ally prisoner he was deal’ his, and 
rai^t quit or ransom him^t his pleasure. All such as were there with the prince 
wel^ all made rich with honours and goods, as well by ransoming of prisoners as 
by winning of gold, silver, plate, jewels, chat was there found.** 

^y^ral interesting incidents marked the battle, and these Froissart hajs reeofdfid 
with alThis usuai delightfol simplicity and freshnesA Among the nobienidii whii 
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particularly distinguished themselves on 4he English side was the lord James Audley, 
who, ‘‘with the aid of his four squires, fought always in the chief ctf the htjjtle : ho 
was sore hurt in the body and in the visage ; as long as his breath served him he 
fought : at last, at the end of tlie battle, his four squires took him and brought 
him out of the field, and laid him under a hedge-side for to refresh him, and they 
unarmed him, and bound up his wounds as well as they could.” Scarcely was , the 
fight over, before the prince, remembering him of his faithful servant, sent to him, 
saying, “ Go and know if he may bo brought hither, or else I will go and see him 
there as he is.” Feeble Ao he was, this message infused new strength into the brave 
knight’s body, and he caused himself to be borne in a litter before the prince, who 
took him in his arms, and kissed him, and made him “ great cheer.” Sir James,” 
said he, “I and all ours take yop in this journey for the best doer in arms : and 
to the intent to furnish you the better to pursue the wars, I retain you for ever to 
be my knight, with five Imndrcd marks of yearly revenues, the which I shall assign 
you on mine heritage in England.” AV’^ith one more liUlt story, we conclude these 
episodes of the great field of Poitiers. Also it fortuned that another squire of 
Picardy, called John de Tlclencs, was fled from the battle, and met with his page, 
who delivered him a new fresh horse, Avliorcori ho rode away alone. The same 
season there was in the field the lord Berkley of England, a young lusty knight, 
who the same day had reared his banner, and he all alone pursued the said John of 
Helenes ; and when he had followed the sjiace of a league, the said John turned 
again and laid his sword in the rest instead of a speai’, and came running toward 
the lord Berkley, who lifted up his sword to have stricken the squire, but when he 
saw the stroke come, he turned from it. so that the Englishman lost his Stroke, 
and John struck him as lie passed on the arm that the lord Berkley’s sword fell 
into the field : when he saw his swoi’d down, ho lighted suddenly off his horse, 
and came to the place whore his sword lay ; and as he stooped down to take up 
his sword, the French squire did prick his sword at him, and by hap struck him 
through both the thighs, so that the knight fell to the earth and could not help 
himself; and John alighted ofl’ his horse and took the knight’s sword that lay on 
the ground, and came to him, and demanded if he would yield him or not: the 
knight then demanded his name, ‘^Sir,’ said he, ‘I bight- John of Helenes, but 
what is your name V ‘ Certainly,’ said the knight, ‘my name is Thomas, and I am 
lord of Berkley, a fair castle on the river of Severn, in the marches of Wales.’ 

‘ Well, Sir,i quoth the squire, ‘ then yc shall be my prisoner, and I shall bring you 
in safeguard, and I shall sec that you shall be healed of your hurt.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the knight, ‘ I apa content to be your prisoner, for yc liavo by law of arms won me,’ 

^ There he sware to be his prisoner, rescue or no rescue. Then the squire drew 
forth the sword out of the knight’s thigh.:!, and the wound was open ; thou he 
wrapped and bound the wound, and set him on his horse, and so brought him fair 
and easily to ChAtel-Herault, and there tarried more than fifteen days for his sake, 
and did get him remedy for his hurt ; and when he wa.s somewhat amended, thou 
he got him a litter, and so brought him at his et'^o to his house in Picardy : there 
he was more than a year, till lie was perfectly wliole. And when he departed ho 
paid for his lansom six thousand nobles, and so this squire was made a knight by 
reason of the profit that he had of the lord Berkley,” 

The supper that night on the fi^ld will, no doubt, live in the memory of most 
readers. Certainly never did chivalry show itself more vividly in the contrasted 
light which it so loved— of its terrible iiower and reckli^sncss in the field; And its 
almost feminine grace and gentloncss out of it — than at Poitiers. We have seen 
what the battle was : here is Froissart’s notice of the supper. “ The prince made 
the king and liis son, the lord^Tanios of Bourbon, the lord John d* Artois, the/darl 
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• of Tanoarville, the eai*l d’Estampcs, the ec/rl Danunartyn, the carl of Greville, and 
the lord of Pertney, to sit all at one board, and other lords, knights, and squires 
at other tables ; and always the prince sensed before the king, as humbly as ho 
could, and would not sit at the king’s board, for any desire that the king could 
make ; but he said he was not sufficient to sit at the table with so great a prince 
as the king was ; but theh he said to the king, ' Sir, for God’s sake make none evil 
nor heavy cheer, though God did not this day consent to follow your will ; for, sir, 
surely the king my father shall bear you as much honour and amity as he may 
do, and shall accord with you so reasonably, that yc shale ever bo friends together 
after : and, air, metliink you ought to rejoice, though the journey be not as you 
would have had it : for this day ye have won the high rcno\vn of prowess, and 
have past this day in valiantness all other of your party. Sir, I say not this to 
mock you : for all that be on our party, that saw eveiy man’s deeds, are plainly 
accorded by true sentence to give you the prize and chaplet.’ ” 


111.— EDWARD HI. AND THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 

Old Play. 

[There is something more than pageantiy and fighting in Froissart’s story of 
Edward III. and the Countess of Salisbury, viewed in connection with the Order of 
the Garter. HOw well the old chronicler tells of the unhallowed love of the king, 
and the constancy of the noble lady, when sho welcomed him in the castle that she 
had been bravely defending against her enemies ! “As soon as the lady knew of the 
king’s coming, sho set open the gates, and came out so richly bcsccri, that every 
man marvelled of her beauty, and could not cease to regard her nobleness with her 
great beauty, and the gracious words and countenance she made. When she came 
to the king, she kneeled down to the earth, thanking him of his succours, and so 
led him into the castle, to make him cheer and honour, as she that could right do it. 
Every man regarded her riiarvellously ; the king himself could not withhold hia 
regarding of her, for he thought that he never saw before so noble nor so fair a 
lady ; he was stricken therewith to the heart, with a .sparkle of fine love that 
endured long after j he thought no lady in the world so worthy to be loved as she* 
Thus they entore<l into the castle hand-in-hand ; the lady led him first into the hall, 
and after into tJie chamber, nobly apparelled. The king regarded so the lady, that 
she was abashed. At last he went to a window to rest, and so fell into a great 
study. The lady went about to make cheer to the lords and knights that were 
there, and commanded to dress the hall for dinner. When she had all devised 
and commanded, then she came to the king with a merry cheer, who was then in a 
groat study, and she said, ‘Dear sir, why do ye study so for Your grace not 
displeased, it appertaineth not to you so to do ; rather ye should make good cheer 
and be joyful, seeing^ou have chased away your enemies, who diirst not abide you : 
let other men study for the remr#nt.’ Then the king said, ‘ Ah, dear lady, know 
for truth that since I entered into the castle there is a study come into my mind, 
so that I cannot choose but to muse, nor I cannot tell what shall fall thereof : put 
it out of my heart I cannot.’ ‘ Ah, sir,’ quoth the lady, ‘ ye ought always to make 
goo^ cheer to comfort therewith your people.^ God hath aided yon so in your 
business, and hath given you so great graces, that yo be the most doubted (feared) 
and honoured prince in alh Christendom ; and if the King of Scots have done you 
any despite or damage, ye may well amend it when it shall please you, as ye have 
done divers times er (ere) this. Sir, leave your musing, and come into the hall, if it 
please you; your dinner is all ready.* ‘Ah, fair lady,’ q<|oth the king, ‘other thingslieth 
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at my beartthat yebnownot of : bnt suveljr tho sweet behaving, the perfect wisdom, 
the good grace, nobleness, and excellent beauty that I see in you hath so surprised 
my heai-t, that I cannot but love you, and without your love I am but dead.’ Tlion 
,th0 lady said, ‘ Ah ! right noble prince, for God’s sake mock nor tempt pie not. 
I cannot believe that is tine that ye say, or that so noble a prince as ye be would 
think to dishonour me, and my lord rny liiisband, who is so valiant a knight, and 
hath done your grace so good service, and as yet lieth in pjison for your quarrel. 
CoHninly, sir ; ye should in this case have but a small praise, and iiuthing the 
better thereby. I had nt^^er, as yet, such a thought in my heart, nor, 1 tnist in 
God, never shall have for no man living. If 1 had any such intention, your 
grace ought not only to blame me, but also to punish my body, yea, and by true 
justice to be dismembered.’ Herewith the lady departed fioui the king, and went 
into the hall to haste the dinner. 'When she returned again to the king, and 
brought some of his knights with her, and said, “ Sir, if it please you to come into 
the hall, your knights abidoth for you to wash ; ye hive been too long fasting.” 
Then the king wont into the hrdl, and washed, and >sat down among his lords, and 
the lady also. The king ate little ; he sat still musing, and, as he durst, he cast 
his eyes upon the lady. Of hi^ sadness his knights had marvel, lor ho was not 
accustomed so to be ; some thoughl r wa^ because the Scots were escaped from 
him. All that day the king tamed there, and wist not what to do ; sometime ho 
imagined that truth and honour defended him to set his heart in such a case, to 
dishonour such a lady and such a knight as her husband was, who had always well 
and truly served him ; on tho other part, love so constrained him, that the power 
thereof surmounted honour and truth. Thus the king debated to himself all that 
day and all that night ; in the morning be arose, and dislodged all his host, and 
drew after the Scots to chase them out of his realm. Then ho took leave of tho 
lady, saying, ^My dear lady, to God I commend you till I return again, requiring 
you to adxise you otherwise than ye hare said to me.’ ‘Noble prince,’ quoth tho 
lady, ‘ God, the Father glorious, bo your conduct, and put you out of all villain 
thoughts. Sir, I am, and ever shall be, ready to do you pure service, to your 
honour and to mine.’ Therewith the king departed all abashed.” 

If we carry on the legend to the belief that the king subdued his passions, aud 
afterwards met tho noble woman in all honour and couz'tesy, wo may understand 
the motto of the garter — “ Evil be to him that evil thinks.”] 


This story has been dramotised, with considerable power, in an anonymous play “ Edward 
HI.” which by some has been attribut^'d to Shaksiiere. 

The Countess of Salisbur}- is besi'^^od m tJj > oa'^tlc of Roxburgh, but is speedily reliavad 
from her besiegers by the aiTi\al of Edward wiDi his arm}' Tlie king and the countess 
meet, and Edward becomes her guests His posiuuii is a daugoruus one, and he rushes into 
the danger. *-* ^ 

C'o^l. Sorry I am to see my liogo sobsad : 

What may thy sahjcct do to Jn\o from thee 
This gloomy consort, sullen mrlaricholy ? 

jhVuf. Ah, lady, I am blunt, .iiid cannot straw 
The flowers of solace in a ground of shame 
Since I came hither, Connies'^, I am wrong’d. 

Coz(. Now, God foi'bid, that any in my house 
Should think my sovereign wrong ! llirico gentle king, 

Ac^aint me with your cause of discontent. 

How neariihcn shall I be to remedy ? 
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Cou. As near, my licge, as a 3 l my woman’s power 
• Can pawn itsclt to buy thy remedy, 

Edw. If thou speak’st Uuc, then have I my redress. 

Engage thy power to icdecm my joys, 

And I am joyful, countess , else, I die 
Cou I will, my hege 

Edw. Swear, countess, that fhou wilt, 

Co^t^ By heaven, I will ^ 

Edw Iheii take thyselt a little way aside , 

And tell thjself a king doth d to on thee , 

Say, that within thy jiowci it doth ho 
To make him haiipy , ami th it ilion hast sworn 
To gne me all the joy within thjr powei 
Do this, and tell me when I shall be happy 

Cou All this IS done, my tliiice die id sovcieijra 
* That jiowci ot love, that J ha\c ikiwoI to give, 

Thou hast vitli all devout obcditnco , 

Employ mo how thou wdt m pi oof theicof 

Ethf *lhou Ik u’st me say that I do dote on Ihee 
Cou If on 111) beaut}, tike it if thou caiibt , 

Though I'ltk, 1 do pi I/O it ten times less 
If on my Mitue, take it if thou ciust 
Foi \iitues stoic by giv ng doth augment 
Be U on what it will, tint I e m i\(, 

And the u e lust t ike iwav ujIk jiL it 

Edif Ji IS th} b< UU} thu I would cinoj 
r ou 0 w^ie it pm Ud, I would wipe it od, 

And ais]iossiSs m}sv it, to it tiuc 
But, OM ui iJ it IS > ] u 1 d to 11 \ hh 
T ik< oiu and lo+ti, ^ i J li in h ml ic sliadow, 

It haunt"! tile Liiishinr » 1 uv sm mici ^ lift 

A(/u But too i tni) 1 1(1 if it lilt Lo puit withal 
(r ^ As ( isv m tv m\ 11 It lilt hi il soul 
Be Jt f iw IV iud}tt J ly b u} hvi, 

A h nd 111} b( d}, piliee to in} si ul 
Aw a} fium hci nul }Lt lei > ‘ m} soid 

M} bod} Is hi 1 hovvei, hei e< uit, iui abbc}, i 

And she ail angel, puic, divine, luispotled , 

If I should lend liei house, luy loid, to tlue, 

J kill my pool soul, and rny pooi soul me 


1 1 1 I ail of \Vaiwick,*fithii to the jfoiintess of Solislmiv, is reqimed by Edward, upon lus 
till of duty, to go to Ills daUnhtui, and conra ind hci to a^^iee with his dishonouiablo pio 
r isnh Jlu skill with winch tin. f itlici is made to dclivti the message of the king, and to 
avqtarto rcrommend a eomplmnc with his demands, but so at the same time as to mak » 
tht guilty purpose douhj} abhonent, indicates no coinijiun power — 


“ War How shall I cntoi m this graceless errand ? 

I must not eall hei child ; for where’s the father 
That V 7 ill, in such a suit, seduce hia child ? 

Then, Wife of Salisbury, — shall Iso begin | • 

No, he’s mv fnend , and where is found the friend 
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That will do friendship such endamagement 7 
Neither my daughter, nor my dear friend’s wife, 

I am not Warwick, as thou think’st I am, 

But an attorney from the court of hell ; 

That thus have hous’d my spirit in his form, 

To do a message to thee from the king. 

TJie mighty king of England dotes on thee ; 

He, that hath pfjwer to take away thy life, 

Hath power to take thine honour ; then consent 
To pawn thine honour, rather than thy life : 

Honour is often lost, and got again ; 

But life, once gone, hatn no recovery. 

The sun, that withers hay, doth nourish grass ; 

The king, that would distain thee, will advance thee. 
The poets write, that great Achilles’ spear 
Could heal the wound it made : the moral is, 

What mighty men misdo, they can amend. 

The lion doth become his bloody jaws, 

And grace his foragoment, by being mild 
When vassal fear lies trembling at his feet. 

The king will in his glory hide thy shame ; 

And those, that gaze on him to find out thee, 

Will lose their eyesight, looking in the sun. 

What can one drop of poison harm the sea, 

Whose hugy.vasii'il^sis^can digest the ill, 

And n:cike it lose his operath'm ? 

The king’s great name will temper thy misdeeds 
- And give the bitter potion of reproach 
A sugar’d sweet and most delicious taste ; 

Besides, it is no harm to do the thing, 

Which without shame could not be left undone. 

Thus have I, in his majcsty’KS behalf, 

Apparcl’d sin in virtuous sentences, 

And dwell upon thy answer in his suit. 

Com. Unnatural besiege ! Woe iqc, unhappy, 

To have escap’d the danger of my foes, 

And to be ten times worse invir’d by friends ! 

Hath he no means to stain my In nest blood, 

But to corrupt the author of my blood, 

To be his scandalous and ;srdle solicitor 7 
No marwl, though the branches be infected, ^ 

When poison hath encompassed the rogt ; 

No marvel, though the leprous infant die, 

Wl^en the stern dam envenometh the dug. 

Why, then, give sin a passport to offend. 

And youth the dangerous, rein of liberty : 

Blot out the strict forbidding of the law ; 

And cancel every canon that prescribes •- 
A shame for shame, or penance for offence. 

No, let me die, if his too boi.st’rous will 
Will have it so, befofe I will consent 
To be an actoi^in his graceless lust. 
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War, Why, now thou speak’st as I would have thee speak, 

^id mark how I unsay my words again. 

An honourable grave is more esteem’d, 

Than the polluted closet of a king : 

The greater man, the gi'cater is the thing, 

Be it good, or bad, that ho shall undertake : 

An unreputed mote, flying in the sun, 

Presents a greater substance than it is : , 

The freshest summer’s day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion that it seems to kiss 
Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe ; 

That sin doth ten times aggravate itself, • 

I’hat is committed in a holy place ; 

An evil deed, done by authority, 

Is sin and subornation : deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauty of tho robe 
A.dds but the greater scorn unto the beast. 

A spacious field of reasons could I urge, 

Between his glory, daughter, and tliy shame : 

That poison shows worst in a golden cup ; 

Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash ; 

Lilies, that foster, smell far worse than weeds ; 

And eveiy glory that inclines to sin, 

The shame is treble by the oj^posite. 

So leave I with my blessing in tliy bosom ; 

Which then convert to a most heavy curse, 

When thou convert’st from honour’s golden name 
To the black faction of bed-blotting shame ! Exit, 

Cou. I’ll follow thee : And, when my mind turns so, 

My body sink ray soul in endless woe ! Exit, 

During the tempest of Edward's passion, the Prince of Wales arrives at the Castle of 
Roxburgh, and the conflict in the mind of the king is well imagined ; 

Edw. I see the boy, 0, how his mother’s face, 

Moulded in bis, corrects my stray il desire, 

And rates my heart, and chides my thievish eye ; 

AVho, being rich enough in seeing her, 

Yet seeks elsewhere : and basest theft is that 
Which cannot check itself on poverty.-- 
I^ow, boy, wh^t news ? 

Pri. I have assembled, rny dear lord and father, 

The choicest buds of all our English blood, 

For our affairs in France ; and here we come, 

To take direction from your majesty. 

Edw. Still do I see in him delineate « 

His mother’s visage ; those his eyes are hers, 

Who, looking wistly»on me, made me blush ; 

For faults against themselves give evidence : 

Lust is a fire ; and men, like lanthorns, show 
. Light lust within themselves, evau through tl^emselvesL 
Away, Ipose silks of wavering vanity ! 
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Shall the large limit of fair firittaoy 
By mo be overthrown ? and shall I not 
Master this little mansion of myself ? 

Give me an armour of eternal steel ; 

I go to conquer kings ; And shall I then 
Subdue myself, and be my enemy’s friend ? 

It must not be. — Como, boy, forward, advance I 
Let’s with our colours sweep the air of Franco. 

Lod. My licgc, the countess, with a smiling oheer, 

Desires access unto your majesty. 

[Advancing from the door and vihUpering him, 
Edw. Why, there '^t goes I that very smile of hers 
Hath ransom’d captive France ; and set the king, 

The dauphin, and the peers, at liberty. — 

Go, leave me, Ned, and revel with thy friends. [ExU Prince, 

The countess enters, and with the following scene suddenly terminates the ill-starred 
passion of the long ; — 

Edw. Now, my soul’s playfellow ! art thou come, 

To speak the more than heavenly word of yea, 

To my objection in thy beauteous love ‘ 

Cou. My father on his blessing hath commanded— 

Edw. That thou shalt yield to me. 

Cou. Ah, dear my liege, your due. 

Edw. And that, iny dearest love, can bo no less 
Than right for right, and tender love for love. 

Cou. Than wrong for wrong, and endless hate for hate.— 
rBut, — sith I sec your majesty so bent, 

That my unwillingness, my liusband’s lov^o, 

Your high estate, nor no respect I’espcetod 
Can be my help, but that your mightiness 
Will overbear and awo these dear regards, — 

I bind my discontent to my content, 

And, what I would not, 111 compel I will ; 

Provided that yourself remove those lets 

That stand between your highness’ love and mine, 

Edw. Name them, fair countess, and, by heaven, I will. 

Cou. It is their lives, that ,st uid between our love, 

That I would have chok’d up, my sovereign. 

Edw. Whose lives, ny lady ] 

Coz^ My thrice loving^ liege, 

Your queen, aud Salisbury my Tveddgd husband ; 

Who living ha^c that title in our love, 

That wc cannot bestow but by their death, 

Edw. Thy opposition is beye xl our law. 

Con. So IS your desire , If the law 
Can hinder you to execute the one, 

Let it forbid you to attempt the other : ^ 

I cannot think you love mo as you say, 

Unless you do make good what you have sworn. 

• Edw. No mor6|; thy husband and the queen shell dia. 

Fairer thou art by far than Hero was ; 
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Beardless Leander not so strong as I : 

^ He sworn an easy current for hia love : 

But I willj through a helly spout of blood, 

Arrive that Sestos where iny Hero lies. 

Gou, Nay, you’ll do pioro ; you’ll make the river too, 

With their heart-bloods that keep our love asunder, 

Of which my husband, and your wife, are twain. 

JSdw. Thy beauty makes iJicm guilty of their death, 

And gives in evidence, that they shall die ; « 

Upon which verdict, I, their judge, condemn tliem. 

Cou. 0 perjur’d beauty I more corrupted judge ! 

When, to the great star-chamber o'er our heads, 

The universal session calls to count * 

This packing evil, wo both shall tremble for it. 

£dw. What says my fair Jo^’o j i.s she resolute ? 

Coti. Resolute to be dissolv’d ; aiid,^ therefore, this, — 

Keep but thy word, great lung, and I am thine. 

Stand where thou dost, J’Jl pait a little from thee. 

And see how I will yield me to tliy hands. 

[Tiu'uing suddjmfj/ upon him and ahomng two dnggen. 
Here by my side do hang my wedding knives : 

Take thou the one, aiid with it kill thy queen, 

And learn by me to lind her whore she lies ; 

And with the other I’ll despatch my love, 

Which now lies fast asleci) within my heart : 

When they arc gone, then Til consent to love. 

Stir not, lascivious king, to hinder mo ; 

My resolution is iiioio lumbler far, 

Than thy prevention can oc in my rescue. 

And, if thou stir, I siiike ; ihcjvibrc stand still 
And 1 icar the cboicc tliat 1 will ])ut thee to : 

Either swear to )e;ivo tli}' most unholy suit, 

And never henceforth to solicifc mo j 

Or els-/ by heaven [f this sharp-pointed knife 

Shall stain the eaith Avitii that winch thou woiiUVst strjii, 

My poor chaste blood. Hwear, J'khvard, swear, 

Or 1 will strike, and die, bcfoio thee hero, 

Edw, Even by that Tower I swear, that gives me now 
The power to be ashamed of myself, 

I never mean to part my lips again 
In any word that tends to such a suit. 

Arise, tru# English lady ; wdioui our islo 
May better boast of, tltiii e’er Roman might 
Of her, whose ransack’d treasury hath task’d 
The vain endeavour of so many pens : 

Arise ; and bo my fault thy honour’s fame, 

Which after ages shall enrich thco wi^. 

X am awaked from this idle dream. 
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(Translated from tlie French in * Historical Parallels.*) 

[In 1361 the piince of Wales had married Joanna, styled the Fair, the daughter 
of his great uncle the earl of Kent, who had been put to death in the beginning of 
the present reign. This lady had been first married to William de Montacute, earl 
of Salisbury, from whom she had been di voiced ; and she had now been about three 
months the widow of &jr Thomas Holland, who assumed in her right the title of 
carl of Kent, and was summoned to parliament as such. Soon after his marriage 
the prince of Wales was raised by his father to the new dign ty of prince of Aqui- 
taine and Gascony (the two provinces or districts of Guienne) ; and in 1363 he 
took up his residence, and established a splendid court in that quality, at Bordeaux. ' 
Edward’s administration of his contment«il principality was very able and success- 
ful, till he unfortunately became involved in the content ''arried on by Pedro, sur- 
named the Cruel, with his illegitimate brother Henry of Trastarnnre for the crown 
of Castile. Pedro having been driven from liis throne by Henrv, applied to tho 
Black Prince for aid to expel the usurper. At tln*=! call Edward, forgetting every- 
thing except the martial feelings of the age and what he conceived to bo the rights 
of legitimacy, marched into Spam, and defeated Henry at tho battle of Najera, 
fought on the 3rd of April, 1367. He did not, however, attain even his immediate 
object by this buccess. Pedro had reigned little more than a year when ho was 
again driven fiom his throne by Henry, by whom he was soon after murdered. 
Henry kept possession of the thione which he had thus obtained till his death, ten 
years after. Prince Edward, meanwhile, owing to Pedro’s misfortunes, having been 
disappointed of the money which that king had engaged to supply, found himself 
ofiliged to lay additional taxes- Upon his subjects of Guienne, to obtain the means 
of paying his troops These imposts several of tlie Gascon lords refused to submit 
to, and ajipeal^d to the king of France as the loid paramount. Charles on this 
summoned Edward to appear before the parliament of Pans as his vassal ; and on 
the refusal of the prince, immediately confiscated all the lands held by him and his 
father in Franco. A new war forthwith broke out between the two countries. For 
a time the wonted valour of prince Edward again shone forth ; but among the 
other fruits of his Spanish expedition was an illness caught by his exposure in that 
climate, which gradually undermined his constitution, and at length compelled him, 
in January, 1371, to return to England] 

« One day the prince of Wales was risen from dinner, and gone into a iirivate 
chamber with his barons, who had been sci ved with wine and spices. So they began 
to speak of many a bold deed of arms, of love-passages, of battles, and of prisons, 
and how St. Louis to save his life wa^ made prisoner in Tunis, from whence ^ was 
ransomed for fine g^ld, paid down by weight. ITutil the princA, who spoke Without 
caution, said, ‘When a good knight well appiml^d in battle is made prisoner 
fair feat of arms, and has rendered himself, and swoiii to abide jirisoner, he sho>^^ 
on no account depart without his master’s leave. Amt also one should not de||||&j^ a 
such portion of his substance, that he be unable to equip himself again.’ 
the Sire de Lebi et heard these w^^rds, he began to take heed, and said to him, 

‘ Noble Sire, be not angry with me if I relate what I have heard said of you in your 
absence.’ ‘By my faith,’ said the prince, ‘right little* should I love follower of 
mino sitting at my table, if he heard said a word against my honour, and apprised 
mo not of it.* ‘ Sire,’ said he of Lebrct, ‘ men say that you hold in prison a knight 
whose nam^ I well know, whom^^ou dare not dely ver,’ ‘ It is true,’ said Oliver do 
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GiesoD, ‘ I have heard speak of it.’ Tlien the prince swore and boasted, * that he 
knew no knight in the world, but, if he were his prisoner, ho would put him to a 
fair rSnsom, according to his ability.’ And Lebret said, ‘ How then do you forget 
Bertrand du Guesclin, that ho cannot get away V And when the prince heard this, 
his colour changed ; and he was so tempted by pride, anger, and disdain, that ho 
OOmmanded Bertiund to be brought before him ; with whom he wished to make 
terms, in spite of all who had spoken of the matter, and would fain not let him bo 
ransomed, unless they themselves should fix the amount. 

Then certain knights went and found Bertrand, who, jo amuse himself and forget 
his weariness, was talking with his chamberlain. AVhich knights saluted him. And 
Bertrand arose towards them, and showed a fair seeming, saying ‘ that they were 
come in good time.’ Then he ordered the aforesaid chamberlain to bring wine. 
The knights answered ‘ that it was right fiiting*they should have much wine, good 
and strong ; for they brought him good, joyful, and pleasant news with good will.’ 
Then one of them who was wise and discreet said, ‘ that the prince sent for him 
to appear in his presence, and he thought that he would be I’ansomed by help of 
those friends ho had at court, who were many.’ ‘ What say you V said Bertrand; 
‘I have neither halfpenny nor penny, and owe more than ten thousand livres, that 
have been lent me, which debt has accrued in this city while I have been prisoner.’ 
One of them inquired of him, ^How have you accounted for so much V ‘I will 
answer for that,’ said Bertmnd ; ‘ I have eaten, drunk, given, and played at dice 
with it. A little money is soon spent. But if I be set free, I shall soon have 
paid it : he saves his money, and has it in good keeping, who shall for my help 
lend me tffe keys of it.’ And an officer who heard him said, ' JSir, you are stout- 
hearted, it seems to you that every thing which you would have must happen.* 

‘ By my faith,’ said Bertrand, ^ you are right, for. a dispirited man is nothing better 
than beaten and discomfited.’ And the rest said, ^ that ho was like one enchanted, 
for ho was proof against every shock.” 

Then he was brought to the cliamber where was tin; luiiice of Wales, and with 
him John Chandos, a time and valiant knight. And had they chosen to believe 
him, they- would long before have disposed of the war : for lie gave much good 
advice. And also lliere were Oliver do Clisson and other knights, before whom 
came Bertrand, wearing a grey coat. And when the princo saw him, ho could not 
keep from laughing, from the time he saw him. Then ho said, ‘ AVell, Bertrand, 
how fare you 1 ’ And Bertrand approached him, bowing a little, and said, ‘ Sir, 
when it shall please you, I may fare better : many a day have I heard the rats and 
mice, but the song of birds it is long since 1 heard.* I shall hoar them when it is 
your pleasure.’ ^Bertrand,’ said the prince, ‘that shall be wiicn you will; it will 
depend only on yourself, so that you will swear, and nial:o true oath, never to bear 
arjgs against me, nor these others, nor to assist Henry of Spain. So soon as you 
(wear this, we will fully set you free, and pay that you owe, and besides give 
Lousand flory;»s to equip you anew, if you consent to tlijs ; else you shall not 
go.’ * Sire,’ said Bertrand, ‘ ny deliverance then will not come to pass ; for before 
I do so, may I lie by the leg in prison while I live. God willing, I will never be a 
reproach to my friends. For by Him who made the world, I will serve with my 
whole heart those whom I have served, and whose I liave been from my outset. 
These are the good king of France, the noye Dukes of Anjou, of Ben’y, of Bur- 
gundy, and of Bourbon ; whose I have been, as became me. But so please you, 

• 

This expression will remind the roadcT of a favourite saying of “ Good Sir James” 
Douglas, the companion of Robert Bruce’*, dangers, that “ It is bettor to hour the lark sing, 
than the mouse clieon:” monning lliat J>e would novel shut bhn'ielf np in n onstle while ho 
ccmld keep the open field. ’ 
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sufi^ me tb go* For you have held me t<^ long in prison, wrongfully and wi^QUt 
cause ; and I will tell you how I had gone from France, I and my people meaning 
to go against the Saracens. And so I had promised Hugh do Carvalay, intending 
to worh out my salvation.’ * Why then, went you not straight witnout stopping V 
said the prince. * I will tell you,’ said Bertrand in a loud voice. ‘ We found Peter, 
-^tho curse of God confound him ! who had long since thrice falsely murdered his 
noble Queen, bom of the noble line cf Bourbon, and of the blood of my Lord, St 
Louis, which lady was your cousin by the best blood in your body. Straightway 
then I stopped, to take vergeance for her, and to help Henry ; for well I know, 
and surely I believe, that he is the right king and the true heir of Spain. And 
also to destroy, and put to an end, Jews and Saracens, of whom there are too many 
in these parts. Now through great pride you have como to Spain to the best of 
your ability, both through covetousness of gold and silver, and that you may have 
the throne after the death of Peter, who reigns wrongfully, by which journey ybu 
have, in the first place, injured your own blood, and troubled me and my people : 
whence it has come to pass, that aftq^ you have so mined your friends, and you and 
your peoj^le have been all fiiinished, and suffered great pain and labour, Peter has 
deceived you by cheating and trickery, for he has not kept faith nor covenant with 
you, for which, by my faith, I thank him heartily.’ When Bertrand had related 
his reasons, the prince rose, and could not help saying that on his soul Bertrand 
was right, and the barons said that lie had spoken truth. Then was there great 
joy stirring all round and about, and they said of Bertrand, one to another, ‘ See 
there a bravo Breton.’ But the prince called, and said to him, ‘ Yoi^ shall not 
escape me without paying a good ransom ; and yet i t vexes mo that you obtain 
such favour. But men say that I keep you prisoner because I fear you ; and to 
the end that every one may cease to suspect this, and may know that I neither 
fear nor caro for you, I will deliver you on payment of sufficient ransom.’ ^Sir,* ' 
said Bertrand^ ^ T am a poor knight of iiitlc name, and not so born as that I should 
find liclp i^ plenty. And besides, my estate is mortgaged for purchase of war- 
horscs, arul also 1 owe in this town full ten thousand florins. Bo moderate, there- 
fore, aqS deliver me,’ ‘ Where will you go, fair sir?’ said the priiico. ‘Sir,’ said 
Bert'rand, ‘ I will go where I may regain my loss, and more I say not.’ ‘ Consider 
then,’ said the prince, ‘ what ransom you will give me : for what you will shall be 
enough for me.’ ‘ Sir,’ said Bertrand, ‘ I trust you will not stoop to retract your 
meaning. And since you are content to refer it to my j)lcasure, I ought not to 
value myself too low. So I will give and engage for my freedom one hundred 
thousand double golden florins.* And when the prince heard him his colour 
6iianged, and he looked round at his knights, saying, ‘ Docs he mean to make game 
of mo that he offers such a sura ?• for I would gladly quit him for the quarter.* 
‘Bertrand,* said he, ‘neither can you pay it, no^ do T wish such a sum ; so cou- 
Bider again.’ ‘Sire,’ said Bertrand, ‘‘'ince you will -not so much, I place myself* 
at sixty thousand doWble florins ; you shall not have less, sobeitsyoii will discliarge 
me.* ‘Well,’ said the prince ‘ I agree toil.’ TlAm said Bertrand loudly, ‘sir, 
prince Henry may well and truly vaunt that he will die king of Spain, cost him 
what it may, and he will lend mo one half my ransom, and tho.king of France the 
6ther ; and if I can neither* go nor "send to tnose two, I would get all the spin- 
Stre.sscs in Franco to spin it ratheii than that I should remain' longer in your 
hands.** And when the prince had heard him he thus said : ‘ What sort of m<in ^ 
is this ? Ho startles at uoching, either m act or thought/ no more than if he h^ 

■ • Side gognei'oie ainoois a filler tcutesles fiUercsses qui en Frauoe sont^ quo quo jo 
clemourasse plh§ entre VOS maiiis. ^ • ' . , . 
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nil ^Id wbieh id in tho world. He* has set himself at sixty thousand double 
doritiij and I would willingly have quitted him for ten thousand.* And all the 
' barons also marvelled greati}*. ‘Am I then ut liberty?’ said the gallant Bcitrand. 
And Chandos asked him whence the money should como. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have 
good friends, As I shall find, I am certain.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said Cliandos, ‘ I am 
much rejoiced therefore, and if you have need of my help, thus much I say, I will 
land you ten thousand.* ‘Sir,* said Bertrand, ‘I thank you. But before I seek 
ttUythiiig of you I will try the people of my own counUy.*” 


113— THE INSUllRECTlON OF THE PEASANTS, 

Hume. 

' Edward had left his grandson involved in many dangerous wars. The preten- 
sions of the duke of Lancaster to the crown of Castile, made that kingdom still 
persevere in hostilities against England. Scotland, whose throne was now filled by 
Robert Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, and the iirst prince of that family, main- 
tained such close connections with France, that war with one crown almost inevi- 
tably produced hostilities with tho other. The French monarch, whose })rudent 
conduct had acquired him the surname of wise, as he had already baffled all the 
experience and valour of tho two Edwards, was likely to prove a dnngei ous enemy 
to a minor king ; but his genius, which was not naturally enterprising, led him not, 
at present, to give any disturbance to liis neighbours : and he Jaboured, besides, 
Under' many difficulties at home, which it was neccssaiy for him to surmount before 
he could think of making conquests in a foreign country. England was master of 
Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne ; had lately acquired possession of Cherbourg from 
tbe cession of the king of Navarre, and of Brest fiom that of the duke of Bi ittany ; 
and having thus au easy entrance into France from ('very quarter, was able, oven 
in its present situation, to give disturbance to his government. Before Charles 
could remove the English from these important posts, lie died in the flower of liis 
age, and left his kingdom to a minor son, who bore tho name of Charles VI. 

Meanwhile the war with Franco wa.s earned on in a manner somewhat languid, 
and produced no enterprise of great lustre or renowu. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor 
of Calais, making an inroad into Picardy wdtli a detachment of the garnson, set fire 
to Boulogne. The duke of Lancaster conducted an army into Brittany, but returned 
without being able to perform anything memorable. In a subsequent year, the 
duko of Gloucester marched out of Calais with a body of 2000 cavaliy, and 8000 
infantry, and scrupled not, with his small army, to enter into the heart of Franc^, 
ftnil- to continue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, tho Beauffe, 
the Gatinois, tho Orleanois, till he reached his allies in the province of Brittany. 
The duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more considemblo army, came within sight 

him ; but the f’reiich were so overawed by the former successes of the English 
that no superiority of number? could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with 
the troops of that nation. As the duke of Brittany, soon after the arrival of these 
Succoiu’s, foimed an accommodation with the court of France, this enterprise also 
j^'toved in tho issue unsuccessful, and made no durable impression upon the enemy. 

The expellees of these armaments, and ^phe usual want of moiicj' attending a 
Minority, much exhaus^pd the English trcasuiy, and obliged the parhanicnt, bcdidos 
leaking some alterations in tho council, to impose a new and unusual tax of three 
groats on every person, male and female, above fifteen years of ago ; and they or- 
dained that, ill levying that tax, the opulent siioiild relieve the poor by au equitable 
dOttipensation, This imposition produced a mutiny, which was singUar in its cir- 
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camstances, ^ All history abounds with Samples where the great t3n*aaini3e over 
the meaner sort ; but here the lowest populace rose against their i-ulors, con;^,mitted 
the most cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for all former oppressions. 

The faint dawn of the arts and of good^govcrnment in that age, had’excited the 
minds of the populace in different states of Europe, to wish for a better condition, 
and to murmur against those chains which the laws, enacted by the haughty nobi- 
lity and gentry, had so long imposed upon them. The commotions of the people^ 
in Flandcm, the mutiny of the peasants in France, were the natural effects of this 
growing spirit of iudepeudtenco ; and the report of these events being brought in 
England, where personal slavery, as we learn from Froissart, was more general than 
in any other country in Europe, had prepared the minds of the multitude for an 
insurrection. One John Wall also,, a seditious preacher, who affected low popularity, 
went about the country, and inculcated on his audience the principles of the first 
origin of mankind from one common stock, their equal right to liberty and to all 
the goods of nature, the tyranny of artificial distinctions, and the abuses which had 
arisen fi’om the degradation of the ^norc considerable part of the species, and the 
aggrandisement of a few insolent rulers. These doctrines, so agreeable to the 
populace, and so conformable to tlic ideas of primitive equality which are engraven 
in the hearts of all men, were greedily received by the multitude, and scattered the 
sparks of that sedition, which the present tax roused into a conflagration. 

The imposition of three groats a head had been farmed out to tax-gatherers in 
each county, who levied the money on the people with rigour ; and the clause, of 
making the rich ease their poorer neighbours of some share of the burden, being 
so vague and undeterminatc, had,,doubtless, occasioned many partialities, and made 
the people more sensible of the unequal lot which fortune had assigned them in 
the distribution of her favours. TJie first disorder was raised by a blacksmith in 
a village of Essex. The tax-gatherers came to this man’s shop while he was at 
work ; andr they demanded payment for his daughter, whom he asserted to be 
below th// age assigned by the statute. One of these fellows offered to produce a 
very inj&eceiit proof to the contrary, and at the same time laid hold of the maid, 
which 4hc father resenting, immediately knocked out the ruffian’s brains with his 
hammer. The bystanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, that it was full 
time for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants, and to vindicate their native 
liberty. They immediately flew to arms ; the whole neighbourhood joined in the 
sedition. The flame spread in an instant, over the county ; it soon propagated 
itself into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln. Before the government had the least warning of the danger, the 
^lisorder^had grown beyond control or opposition ; the populace had shaken off* all 
regard to their former masters, and being headed by the most audacious and criminal 
of their associates, who assumed the feigned na’ cs of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, flob 
Carter, and John Miller, by which tlTey were fond of denoting their mean origin, 
they committed ever^ where the most outrageous violence on siKsh of the gentry or 
nobility who had the misfortune to fall into their ftands. 

The mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred thousand men, assembled on 
Blackheath under their leaders Tyler and Straw ; and as the princess of Wales, th^ 
king’s mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canterbury, passed through the midst 
of them, they insulted her attendants, ;ind seme of the most insolent among them, . 
to show their purpose of levelling all mankind, forced kisses from her ; but they 
allowed her to continue her journey, without attempting any farther injury. Tbpy 
sent a message to the king, who had taken shelter in the Tower, and they desir6d , 
a conference with him. Kicliar^ sailed down the river in a barge fpr that purpose ; 
but on his approaching the shore, he saw such symptoms of tumult and 
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that lie put backj and returned to that fortress. The seditious peasants, meanwhile, 
favoujj^ by the populace of London, had broken into the city, had burned the 
duke of Lancaster’s palace of the Savoy, cut oft' the heads of all the gentlemen 
whom they laid hold of, expressed a particular animosity against the lawyers and 
attorneys, and pillaged the warehouses of the rich merchants. A great body of 
them quartered themselves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding no defence in the 
Tower, which was weakly garrisoned, and ill supplied with provisions, was obliged 
to go out to them, and ask their demands. They reipiired a general pardon, the 
abolition of slavery, freedom of commerce in markct-tow^iis without toll or impost, 
and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the services duo by villeinage. These requests, 
which, though extremely reasonable in themselves, the nation was not sufficiently 
prepared to receive, and which it was dangerous,to have extorted by violence, were 
however complied with ; charters to that purpose were granted them, and this body 
immediately dispersed, and returned to their several homes. 

During this transaction, another body of tlic rebels had broken into the Tower ; 
had murdered Simon Sudbury, the jiriniatc and chancellor, Avitli Sir Robert Hales, 
the treasurer, and some other persons of distinction ; and continued their ravages 
in the city. The king, parsing along Smithficld, very slenderly guarded, met with 
Wat Tyler, at the. head of thc'^c rioters, and entered into a conference with him. 
Tyler, having ordered hi.s companions to retire, till lie should give them a signal, 
after which they were to murder all the company (‘xeept the king himself, whom 
they were to detain prisoner, feared not to come into the imdst of the royal retinue. 
He there behaved himself in such a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London, 
not able to boar his insolence, drew his sword, and struck him so violent a blow as 
brought him to the ground, where he was iii.^tantly (bs]>atched by others of the 
king’s attendants. The mutineers, .seeing their header fall, prepared themselves for 
revenge ; and the whole company, ivilh the king liiin'^olf, had iiiidoubtodly perished 
on the spot, had it not been for an cxlraordiiiary ])rcsenec of mind which Richard 
discovered on the occasion, lie ordered his company to ,sio[) ; ho advanced alone 
towards the enraged multitude ; and ac<*o.sting them with an afiablo and intrepid 
countenance, he asked them, ** What is the meaning of this disorder, my good 
people 1 Are yc angry that vo have lost yonr leadin’ I 1 am your king : I will be 
your leader.” The populace, overawed by his presence, implicitly followed him. 
He led them into the fields to prevent any disorder which might have arisen from 
their continuing in the city. Being there joined l>y Sir Robert Knolles, and a 
body of well-armed veteran soldiers, Avdio had been secretly drawn together, ho 
strictly prohibited that officer from falling on the rioters, and committing an undis- 
tinguished slaughter upon them , and ho peaceably dismissed them with fhe same 
charters which had ]‘>een granted to their follows. Soon after, the nobility and 
gentry, hearing of the king’s danger, in wLirli they w^ro all involved, flocked to 
London with their adherents and retainers, and Richard took the field at the head 
of an army 40,000'^ti'ong. It then behoved all the rebels to .slibmit. The charters 
of enfranchisement and pardolt were revoked by parliament ; the people were 
reduced to the same slavish .condition as before, and several of the ringleaders were 
severely punished for the late disorders. Some \vcrc even executed without process 
or form of law. It was pretended that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to seize the king’s person, to carry him through England at their head, to murder 
all the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even all the bishops and priests, except 
tb0 mendicant friars ; to dispatch afterwards the king himself ; and haring thus 
rc^duoed all to a level, to qrder the kingdom at their pleasure. It is not impossible 
but mahy of them, in the delirium of their first sipccess, might have formed such 

incident to human society, the insurrections of the 
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populace, when not raiaod and supported*by persons of higher quality, are the least 
to be dreaded. The mischiefs consequent to an abolition of all rank and distiuetion 
become so great, that they are immediately felt, and soon bring affairs back to their 
former order and arrangement. 


Ua.— THE BANISHMENT OF BOLINGBROKE Al^D MOWBBAY. 

SaAKSPsas. 


Scene — Coventry. 

Fhvrish of trumpeU. Enter Kiny Richard ^ who takes his seat on his throne ; OaunX, 
and several Noblemen^ who take their places. A trumpet is sounded^ and answered 
by another trumpet within. Then enter Norfolky in armour ^ preceded by a Herald, 

K Rich. Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival I^erc in arms : 

Ask him hia name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. In God’s name and the king’s, say who thoU art, 

And why thou com’at thus knightly clad in arms : 

Against what man thou com’st. and what’s thy quarrel ; 

Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thine oath ; 

As so defend thee heaven, and thy valour ! 

Nor. My name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk ; 

Who hither come engaged by ray oath, 

(Which heaven defend a knight should violate !) 

Both to defend ray loyalty and truth 
To Qod, my king, and his succeeding issue, 

Against the duke of Hereford that appeals me ; 

^ - And, by the grace of God, and this mine arm, 

To prove him, in defending of myself, 

A traitor to my God, iny king, ami me : 

And, as 1 truly fight, defend me heaven ! 

[^/(p takes his seal 

Trumpet sounds. Enter Bolinybroke^ in armour^ precededby a Herald, 

K Rich. JVIarshal, ask yonder knight in arms, 

Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiluneiits of war; 

And formally according to our law 
Depose him in the justicc-of his cause. 

Mar. What is thy name ? and wherefore com’st thou hither, 

Before king Riohord, in his royal lists ? 

Against whom corncst thou ? and what’s thy quarrel 
Speukdike a true knight, so defend thee heaven ! 

Boling. Harry lof Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Am I ; who ready hero d^. stand m arms, 

To prove, by heaven’s grace, and my body’s valour, 

Iq lists, on Thomas Mowbray duke of Norlolk, ‘ 

That he’s a traitor, foul and dangerous, 

To God of heaven, king Richard, and to me j 

Aud, as I truly fight, tlcfead me heaven 
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Mar, On pain of death, nb person bo so bold, 

Or daring-hardy, as to touch the lists, 

Except th^iarshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these f^r designs. 

^ Boling. Lord marshal, let me kis.s my sovereign’s hand 
And bow xny knee before his majesty : 

For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary ])ilgrimflge ; 

Then let ns take a ccrcnionioub leave. 

And loving farewell, of our several friends. ‘ 

Mar. The appellant in all (iutv grect.s your highness, 

And craves to kiss your hand, and dake his leave. 

K. Rick. We will descend, and fold him in our arms. 

Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 

So be thy fortune in this royal light ! 

Farewell, my blood ; which if to-doy thou shed, 

Lament wo may, but not revenyo thoe dead. 

Boling. 0, let no noble eye ])rofane a tear 
For me, if I be gor’d with Mowhiay’s .spear ; 

As confident a.s is the falcon’s higlit 

Against a bird do T with Mowbray fight. 

My loving lord, \t,o Lor<i J take my leave of you ; 

Of you, tny noble coasin, lord Aiiinei h^ : — 

Not sick, although 1 have to do witli death ; 

But lusty, young, an<l chccrly drawing breath. 

Lo, as at English fea.sts, so 1 regret 

The daintiest la.st, to make the end most sweet : 

0 thou, the earthly autlior of my blood, — [7b Gaunt, 

Whose youthful spirit, in mo regenerate, 

Doth with a two-fold vigoui* lift me up 
To reach at victory above my liead, — 

And jiroof anti? mine armour with thy prayers j 
And with thy blessings Bteel my lance's point, 

Tiiat it may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And fiiniLsh new the name of John of Uaunt, 

Even in the lusty ’havionr of his son. 

Gaunt. Heaven in thy good cause make thee prosperouri ! 

Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 
Of thy adverse pernioions enemy : 

Eousc^ 2^ fhy youthful blood, be valiant and live; 

Boling, Mine ihlioccncy, and saint George to thrive. 

\lh takes his mat. 

Nor. [Rising.’] However heaven, or fortune, cast my lot, 

There livc.s, or dies, true to king Kichard’s^ throne 
A loyal, just, and upright gcntlciJaii : 

• Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast oflP his chains of bondage, and embrace 
- His golden uncontroll'd enfranchisement, 

More than my dancing soul doth ceh^rate 
This feast of battle with mine adversary, 
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Most mighty liege, and my comp^ion peers, 

Take from my mouth the wish of happy years 
As gentle and as jocund, as to jest, 

Go I to fight ; Truth iiath a cpiiet breast. 

K. Rich. Farewell, my lord ; securely I espy 
Virtue with valour couched in thine eye. 

Order the trial, marshal, and begin. 

[T/ie King and the Lords return to their seats. 
Mar. Harry of flereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Hcceive thy lance ; and God defend thy right ! 

Boliyig. [jRwm//.] Strong as a tower in hope, I cry — amen. 

Mar. Go bear this lance f/o an Officer] to Thomas, dulce of Norfolk. 

1 Her. Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 

On pain to bo found fal.se and recreant, 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas ]V[o^Yl)ray, 

A traitor to his God, hi.s king, and him, 

And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

2 Her, Here standotli Thomas ^Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found false and recreant, 

Both to defend himself, and to approve 
Henry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 

To God, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; 

Courageously, and with a free desire, 

Attending but the signal to begin. 

Mar. Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants. 

[it charge sounded. 

Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

K. Rich. Let them lay by their helmets and their .spears, 

And both return back to their chairs again ; 

Withdraw with us ; and let the trumpets sound, 

While we return these dukes what we decree. — A long flourish. 

Draw near, \ To the Combatants. 

And list, what with our council wc have done. 

For that our kingdom’s earth should not be .soil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostci-cd ; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire as])cct 

Of civil wounds plough’d up -with neighbours’ .sword.s ; 

[And for we think the cagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitior-'i thoughts. 

With rival-hating envy, set on you , 

To wake our peace, w'hich in our country’s cradle 
Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep ; | 

Which so rous’d up with boisterous untun’d drums, 

With harsh resounding trumpets’ dreadful bray, 

And grating sViock of wrathful iron arms, 

Might from oiu* quiet confines fright fair peace, 

And make us wade oven iu our kindred’.s blood ; — 

Therefore, we banish you our territories : 

You, cousin Hereford, uwon pain of death, 

Till twice five summers nave enrich’d our fields, 
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Shall not i-egrcet our fair dofiainions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment. 

Boling, Your T^ill be done : This must my comfort be, 

That sun that warms you here, shall shine on me ; 

And those his golden beams, to you here lent, 

Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 

K, Rich, Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 

The sly slow hours shall not determinate * 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; — 

The hopeless word of, never to return, 

Breathe I against thee, upon pain of*lifc. 

Nor. Alieavy sentence, my most sovereign liege, 

And all uiilook’d for from your highness' mouth : 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common nir, 

Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 

The language I have Jeai-n’d these forty yenrs, 

My native English, now 1 must forego : 

And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol, or a harp ; 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up, 

Orj being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

Within my mouth you have cngaol’d my tongue, 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips ; 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to be a i)U2)il now ; 

What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death, 

Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

K. Rich. It boots thcc not to be compassionate ; 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 

Nor. Then thus 1 turn me from my country’s light, 

To dwell in solemn shades (*f endless night. [Retlriny. 

K. Rich. Return again, and take an oath with thee. ^ 

Lay on our royal sword your banish’d hands ; 

Swear by the duty that you owe to licaven, 

(Our part therein -we banish with \ ourselves,) 

To keep the oath that wc administer 

You nevfr shall (so help you truth and heaven !) • 

Embrace each other’s^ove in banishment ; 

Nor ever look upon each other’s face ; 

Nor ever write, regrect, or reconcile 

This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 

Nor ever by advised purpose meet * 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
’Gainst us, oui^ state, our subjects, or o\ir land. 

Boling. I swear. 

Nor. And I, to keep all this rf 

Bding. Norfolk — so far as to mine enemy ; 
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By tbis time, had the king pernii?ted us, 

One of our souls had wander’d in the ail*, 

Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh, 

As now our flesh is banish’d from this land ; 

Confess thy treasons ere thou fly this realm ; - 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

Abr. No, Bolin gbroke ; if ever I were traitor 
My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish’d as from hence ! 

But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know ; 

And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. 

Farewell, my liege : — Now no way can I stray ; 

Save back to England ; all the world’s rny way. 

IC Rich. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart ; thy sad aspect 
Hath from the number of his banish’d years 
Pluck’d four away : — Six frozen winters spent, 

Eeturn [^o Boling^ with welcome homo from banishment. 

Boling. Hovv long a time lies in one little word ! 

Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs 
End in a word : Such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt I thank my liege, that, iu regard of mo, 
lie shortens four years of my son's cmIc ; 

But little vantage shall T reap thcieby ; 

For ere tlie six yoai’s tliat ho hath to spend 

Can change their moons, and bring their times about. 

My oil-dried lamp, and time-bewasted light, 

Shall bo extinct with age and endless night ; 

My inch of taper will be burnt and done, 

And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Rich. Why, uncle, thou hast many years to liva 
* Gaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou caust give : 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 

And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow : 

Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 

But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 

Thy word is current with him for my death : 

But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy ly breath. 

K. Rich. Thy son is banish’d upon good advice, 
Whereto fny tongue a party-verdict gave ; < 

Why at our justice scem’st thou then t<9 lower ? 

Gaviivt. Things sweet to taste prove in digestion ftOUr. 
You urg’d me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would havcTiid me argue like a father 
[0, had it been a stranger', not my child, 

To smooth his fault T should have been more mild : 

A partial slander sought I to avoid, 

And in the sentence my own life destroy’d.] 

Alas, I look’d when sifime of you should sajr, 

I*was too etrief, to make mine own away ; 


{Exit. 
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But you gave leave to mine unwilling tongue, 

Against my will, to do myself this wTong. 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell : — anti, uncle, bid him so ; 

Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

[Flourish. Exeunt K. Rickard and Train 
Aum. Cousin, farewell : what presence must not know-, 

From where you do remain, let pajicr shr.w. 

Mar. My lord, no leave take I ; for I will ride 
As far as land will let me by your side. * 

Qaunt 0. to what piiq)ose dost thou hoard thy words, 

That thou return’st uo greeting to thy friends ? 

Boling. I have too few to take n>y leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart. 

Qaunt. Thy gi-ief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Qaunt. What is six winters ? they arc quickly gone. 

Boling. To men in joy : but grief makes one hour ten. 

Qaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak’st for pleasure. 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

Which finds it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Qaunt. The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 

\Boling. Nay, rather, every tedunis stride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 

Must I not serve a long ajiprcnticeliood 
To foreign passages ; and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a journeyman to grief i 

Qauid. All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Arc to a wise man poi’t.s and happy havens : 

Tench thy necessity to rca.son thus ; 

Thjre is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not, the king did l)anish thee ; 

But thou the king : Woe doth the heavier sit, 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 

And not, the king exil’d thee : nr siqiposc, 

Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And tlibu art flying to a fresher clime. ^ 

Look, what thy souf holds dear, imngine it 

To lie that way thou go’st, not Avhcnce thou com’st. 

Suppose the singing birds, musicians ; 

The grass whereon thou trcad’.st, the presel[ice strew’d ; 

The flowers, fair ladies ; and thy iteps, no more 
Than a deligjhtful measure or a dance : 

For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The roan that mocks at it, and sets it light.] 

Boling. O, who can held a fire in ifts hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
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Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

. By bare imagination of a feast 1 » . 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but tlie greater feeling to the worse ; 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more, 

Than when it bites but lanceth not the sore. 

Gaunt. Como, come, my son, I’ll bring thee on thy way ; 

Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stray. 

Boling. Then, England’s ground, farewell ; sweet soil, adieu ; 

My mother, and my nurse, ^that bears me yet ! 

Where’er I wander, boast of this I can. 

Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman. [ExU. 


115.— THE EETUllN OF BOLINGBROKE. 
Scene — T/ie Coast of Wales. A CaMe in View. 


Shaesfebe. 


Enter King Richard^ BisJio'p of Carlisle. AmmrUy and Soldiers. 

K. Rich. Barkloughly castle call you this at hand ? 

Aum. Yea, my lord. How brooks your grace the air, 

After your late tossing on the breaking seas ? 

/r. Rich. Needs must I like it well ; I weej) for joy, 

To stand upon my kingdom once again. 

Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand, 

Though rebels wound thee with their horses* hoofs : 

As a long-parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears and smiles, in meeting ; 

So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 

And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense : 

But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads, lie in tlicir way ; 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies ; 

And when they from thy bos(^m pluck a flower, 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 

Whose double tongue may with a mortal touth 
Throw death upon thy sovereign’s enemies. 

Mock not my senseless conjuration, lords ; 

This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
IVove armed soldiers, ere her j^ativc king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 

Bishop, Fear not, my lord ; that Power that made you king 
f “Hath power to keep you king, in .spite of all. 

^ [The means that heaven yields must bo embrac’d. 

And not neglected ; else, ii heaven would, 
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And we will not, heaven’s offer we refuse : 

The proffer’d means of succour and redress.] 

Awni, He means, my lord, that we ai‘o too remiss ; 
Whilst Bolingbroke, through our security, 

Grows strong and great, in substance, -and in friends. 

Rich, Discomfortable cousin ! know’st thou not, 
That, when the searching eye of heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 

Then thieves and robbers range abroad un%een, 

In murthers, and in outrage, bloody here ; 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 

He fii’cs the proud tops of the eastern pines, 

And darts his light through every guilty hole, 

Then murthers, treasons, and detested sins, 

The cloak of night being pluck’d from off their backs, 
Stand bare and naked, trembling ^t themselves ? 

So when this thief, this traitor, Bolingbroke, — 

Who all this while hath revcll’d in the night, 

Whilst we were wand’ring with the antipodes, — 

Shall see us rising in our throne the east, 

His treasons will sit blushing in his face, 

Not able to endure the sight of day, 

But, sclf*affrighted, tremble at his sin. 

Not all the w’ater in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king : 

The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord: 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath press’d, 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden crown, 

Heaven for his Ilichai'd hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel ; then, if angels tight, 

Weak men must fall ; for heaven still guards the right. 

Enter ^cdtabiir^. 

Welcome, my lord ; How far off lies your power I 
Red. Nor near, nor fai’ther oft^ my gracious lord, 

Than this weak arm : Discomfort guides my tongue, 

And bids me speak of nothing but despair. 

One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 

Hath clouded all thy happy days on earth : 

O, call back yesterday, bid timo return, 

Axid ^ftioxx shalt have twelve thousand fighting D)en : 
To-day, to-day, uiAiappy day, too late, 

O’erthrows thy joys, friends, fortune, and thy state 
For all the Welshmen, hearing thou wert dead, 

Are gone to Bolingbroke, dispers’d, and fied. 

A.um, Comfort, my liege : why looks your grace so pale 
K. Rich. But now, the blood of twenty thousand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled ; 

And, till so much blood thither come again, 

Have I not reason to look pale ai/d dead % 

AJl souls that will be safe fly from my side ; ’ 
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For time hath set a blot upon my pride. 

J um. Comfort, my liege , remember who you are. 

IT. Rick. I had forgot ni 3 \self : Am I not king ? 

Awake thou sluggard majesty ! thou slecpest. 

Is not the king’s name forty tliousimd names ? 

Arm, arm, my name ! a puny subject stiikes 
At thy great glory. — Look not to the ground, 

Ye favourites of a king. Arc wo not high 1 

High bo our thoughts . I know, my uncle York 

Hath power enough to serve our turn. Hut who come ' here 1 

R/iler /Scroop. 

Scroop. More health and happiness betide my liege, 

Than can my carc-tuu’d tongue deliver him. 

K. Rich. Mine car is open, and my heart prepar’d ; 

The worst is worldly l(^ss thoir canst unfold. 

Say, is my kingdom lost i why, ’t was my caro ; 

And what loss is it to be rid of care ? 

Strives Holingbrokc to be as great as we ? 

Greater he shall not be ; if he servo God, 

We ’ll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 

Revolt our subjects 1 that we cannot mend ; 

They break their faith to God, as well as us • 

Cry, woe, destruction, vain, lo.' 5 s, decay ; 

The worst is death, and death will have hi.s day. 

Scroop. Glavl am I that your highness is so arm’d 
To bear the tidings of calamity. 

Like an unseasonable stormy day, 

Which makes the silver rivers drown their shores, 

As if the world were all .dissolv’d U tears ; 

So high above his limits swells the rage 
Of Bolingbrokc, covering your fearful land 
With hard bright steel, and hearts harder than ..tcel 
White beards have arm’d their thm and hairless scalps 
Against thy majesty ; and boys, with women’s voices, 

Strive to speak big, and clap their female joints 
lu stiff urnvicldy arms against thy crown ; 

Thy very beadsmen Icaiii to bend theis' bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state ; 

Yea, distaff-womon manage rusty hills 
Against thy seat ; both young and old rebel. 

And all goes werse than I have power to tell. 

K. Jlich. Too wc\], too well, thou tell’st a tK’le so ilL 
Where is the carl of Wiltshire i where is Bagot ? 

What is become of Bushy ? where is C^een ? 

That they have let tlicf dangerous enemy 
Measure our confines with suclir peaceful stej^s ? 

If we prevail, their hcad.s shall pay for it. 
i warrant they have made peace with Bolingbroko. 

Scroop. Peace have they made with him, indeed, my lord. 

K. Rick. 0 villains, vipefs, damn’d without redemption I 
Dogs, easily won to fawn on any man 1 
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Snakes, in my heart-blood wannjd, that sting mj heart ! 
Three Judases, each one thrice worse thaji Judas ! 

Would they make peace ? terrible hell make war 
Upon their spotted souls for this offence ! 

Scroop, Sweet love, I see, changing his i^roperty, 

Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate : 

Again uncurse their souls ; their peace is made 
With heads, and not wth hands : those wIk m you curse 
Have felt the worst of death’s destroying woun/1, 

And lie full low, grav’d in the hollow ground. 

Aum. Is Bushy, Green, and thj earl of Wiltshire dead ? 
Scroop. Yea, all of them at Bristol lost their heads. 

Aum. Where is the duke my father \^ith his power 1 
K. Rich. No matter where. Of comfoit no man speak ; 
Let ’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy ^yes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, — for what can w'c bequeath, 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke’s, 

And nothing can we call our owm but death ; 

And that small model of the barren earth, 

Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings : 

How some have been depos’d, some slain in war, 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos’d ; 

Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeidng kill’d ; 

All murthcr’d . — For within the hollo\v croivn 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death Ids court ; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp, — 

Allowing him a breath, a little .’^cenc 
To inonarchizc, be fear’d, and kill with looks ; 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 

As if this flesh which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable, — and, humour'd thus. 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores througli his castle Avails, and — farcw'cll king I 
CoA^cr your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence ; throw aAvay respect, ^ 

Tradition, form, and clremoriious duty, 

For you have but mistook me all this while : 

I live Avith bread like you, feel want, taste grief, 

Need friends : — Subjected thus, 

How can you say to me — I am a kine ? 

Car. My lord, wise men ne’er wail their present avoo 
But presently i^rcvent the ways to wail. 

To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 

Gives, in your weakness, st^^ength unto i/our foe, 
fAnd so your follies fight against yourself.] 
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Fear, and be slain ; no worse c^n come, to figbt : 

And fight and die, is de*ath destroying death ; 

Where fearing dying pays death servile breath. 

Aum. My father hath a power, inquire of him ; 

And learn to make a body of a limb. 

A. Rich. Thou chid’st me well : — Pi’oud Bolingbroke, I come 
To change blows with thee for our day of doom. 

This ague-fit of fear is over-blown 
An easy task it is to win our own. 

Say, Scroop, where lies our imclc with his power ? 

Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour. 

Scroop. Men judge by the complexion of the sky 
The state and inclinatioii. of the day : 

So may you by my dull and heavy eye ; 

My tongue hath but a heavier tale to say. 

I play the torturer, by small and small. 

To lengthen out the worst ^that must be spoken ; — 

Your uncle York is join’d with Bolingbroke ; 

And all your northern castles yielded up, 

And all your southern gentlemen in arms 
Upon his faction. 

K. Rich. Thou hast said enough. — 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which didst lead me forth {To Aurti. 

Of that sweet way I was in to despair ! 

What say you now ? What comfort have we now ? 

By heaven, I’ll hate him everlastingly 
That bids mo be of comfort any more. 

Go to Flint castle ; there I’ll ]3ino away ; 

A king, woe’s slave, shall kingly woo obey 
That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 
To ear the laud that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none : — Let no man speak again 
To alter this, for counsel is but vain. 

Aum. My liege, one word. 

K. Rich. Uo does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 

Discharge my followers, let them hence. — Away, 

From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day. [Exit. 
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• llO.—THE DEJ^OSmON OF EICTI Vlll). 

Shaksit:rk. 

The scene of fjory ooj)tcntion in WesDiiin‘'tt'r Hull, winch we are ah(»nl lo p^e, follows the 
clnoniclers very liLerally. Shal'^peie hu.'^, howcMjr. place, tl ilns i oiiiai kui)le oxliilntioii of vni 
chctixo charges iind recriTniiintunis befon* the ileposilii>n of Kn'iianl II took place alter 
llonrv’s coronation. 'I'iie prutcNt of the Ih^h p ol C.nlisb, whom llohn'^lieil ealK “a holu 
bishop and a fail lifiil,” al^o, aecurdnig to nio^i aiithoi itios, t\dlow't*(l ilu* ilejui'-nani. It is 
slated to liave W?en made on a leipie^t fioni the (‘ommon^ that Hn lianl nii^hi liavo “ pidg 
ineiit. do'M COtl against linn, a-' the ivaini weii not ii'oulib'd byluin.'’ Tlun is considei able 
doubt wbelluir tills speech was dehveie<l ai. all it does not apjieai tliai i!ii liai li niaoe Ins 
resignation in rarliament, but that. Noitbuinbeiland y.nil otlnr ja-eis, jiielates. and knights, 
with justiees and notaries, attended the eapti\“ on the ‘-ihih Jse})leinbt.‘r. 1 l!)!), in tluM Inef 
chamber of the king's lodging in the 'J’ower, wlieic be lead aloud ami subscnbed the scroll of 
resignation, saying tliat, if it were in Ins powt'r, be would tlial the l)iike of laincastor there 
present sliould be Ids successor. 'I’bese instruments were ri^ad to the rarlianwait ilie day 
following. So ITobiisbed relates tin' stoiy Froissait, however, details the ceK'moiiies of the 
surrender with more minnb'iies.s “On a day the Dulujof Laneastm*, acc(mi]>anied witli lords, 
dulvos, ^trelale.-i, calls, barons, and knigdits, and of the notablost men of liondun, and of (Uher 
good towns, iod(' to the 'low ca*, and there alighted. 'linn Eing Hicbard w^us brought into 
tiu! ball, appnieled like a king in bis lobos of stale, bis sec'ptre in 1ns hand, ami Ins eiown on 
bis bead; then lie stood up alone, not. lioldeii noi staved b} no man, and said aloud . ‘ [ have 
been Kmg of Jhigland, Duke of Aiiuitaiiieg and loidol In'land, about twenty two }enis, winch 
sigriiory, royalty, sce[)l re, ei own, and lu'iitage [ cb' ally resign heie to ni} cousin IJinr} of 
Lancaster, and I desne him bore, in ibis opt'ii pnsence, in eiilermg of the same possession, 
to take tins scejitic : ’ and so dcliveied it to tlio duke, who took it.” 'riiere can be no doubt 
that tins apparently willing resignation, which his enemies said was made even with a merry 
countenance, was exloited from Hichard by the fear of death. Northumberland ojienly pro- 
claimed tins when bo rebelled against Jleiiry. In a \t'iv cm urns manuscript m the library of 
the king of Fiance, from vvliieli ccpioiis exiiacts an; given in .Mr W ('lib’s notes to the ‘ Me 
trical History,’ tlu're is a detailed neeount of a irieeluig bt'tvvet'ii Kiehard ami Ilolingbioke in 
the 'I’ovver, at wliicli Yoi]\ and .Aunieib' vv( lo present, —when' tin' king.in a most. viobuiL lagc, 
says, ‘1 am king, ami will still eontinue king, in spite of all my emsim's. ' Sbukspero lias 
most slalfnlly poiirnveil tliis natuial sti nggU- of the will ol the mihajip} man, against tlie 
necessity by wliicli lie was cvoi w lielim'd. 'I'bi; ilejiosition scene sliowsus, — as failbfullv as ibe 
glass vvbicli the jxiet inUodiiees ( xlnbits tin' person ot tlie king, — llu' vacillalions of a nature 
irresolute and vuldmg, but clinging lo tlie pbantom of power w ben the subst.iuce bad pas'-ed 
awaj. 'riierc cun be no doubt tliat Miakspere’.^ portiait of UicLard 11. is as Inslorieally lino 
us it IS poetically .pist. 

St'lOXE. — Lojidu)!. WcsfDu’n'idt /fad. 

Bofnufbroke^ Aanu:’rl(\Siiri'('if, Xonhujiiherluiul. Pvr<‘t/, foifer, anothc>' Lord, JjiLiop 
of (/arlidc, Abbot of WeUnn astrr. aad AW'iidantt^. 

E)iU’r Yt>r/Cj atic tub'd. 

'* » 

Ycrr/c. Great tlukc c^ L:iiicastor, I conic to then 
From plume-pluck’d Ivicliard; who williiig soul 
Adopts thoo hci]', and Ins higli sceptre yields 
To the possession of tliy royal hand : . 

Ascend his throne, descending now frotii Iiini, — 

And long live Henry, of that name tlie fourtli ! 

BoIitKj. In CVal’s iia*tnc, I’ll ascend the regtU throne. 

Car. Marry, heaven forbid : — 

Worst ill this royal presence may T spen’/, 

Yet best beseeming me to spicak the trutii. 
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AVould God, that any in Ihis noVlo presence 
Were enough noble to he upright judge 

Of noble Jbchnrd ; then true iiohleiiess would i 

Learn bun rorbcjirance frou* so foul a wrong. 

What subject can give sentence on liis king ? 

And v\h<; sits hei'e that is not Rjchaid’s subject ? 

Thieves are not judg’d but they are by to hear, 

Although apparent guilt l/o scon in them : 

An<l sliall tlic figure of GodV majesty. 

Ills ea])tain, steward, de])uty elect, 

Anointed, crowned, ])lanlcd many 3'ears, 

He judg’d by subj{^ct and inferior breath. 

And he himself not present ? O, forfend jt, God, 

That, in a ChrisUan ehmal(‘, soul.- rehn'd 
Should show so ludnous, black, t)])-(e)i(' a deed ! 

I speak to subjcef.s, and a, subject spi'aks, 

Stirr'd np Iw ]ica\cn lluis boldl\^ tor Ins king. 

My lord of llorcfurd, licre, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to ]>rond l{eu‘for<rs king : 

A-ud if you Clown him, lijt me ]>rophe.'^y', — 

The blood of Mugh.-ih sball mamirc ihc giuund, 

And future age.'-, giorin for tbi-, foul act ; 

Peace shall go deep with 'I'niks and nilidiils, 

And, m tlu.s scat <>f [icacc, tiimultiion.s wars 
Sliall km Avitli km and kind with Kind confound; 

’Disorder, h«n'rt»r, h'aj* and mutini', 

Shall here iiihabiL ami this land he tail'd 
The field of tlolgotha, and tle.ul men skulls. 

0, if you rear tins liuu.^e against thi-i hous(‘, 

It will the wnefullcst division pro\e 
That C/Ver fell upon this cursed earth : 

Prevent it. rijsist it, and let it not be .->0, 

Lost olnld, child’s children, ciy again.'! you — woe ! 

North. Well Jiavc }ou amudl, sir; ami, for 3'our pains, 

Of capital treason wo avre.-L vu hero 
My loid of Westmiii'^ tiM‘, be il, lu.ir ehaige 
To kccji hnii ‘'afigy til) bm tlay ^f ti ial, 

May’t ])ha''e _Vou, hn’ds, to 'J,raui, tbo eoimnons’ suit ? 

Boh)yj. Peteh hither ilicliard, that m ctanmou view 
Ho may suri’OiKh'r ; so wo shall ])ia ced 
Without suspicion, 

Yorlc. , I will lie Ins conduct. \Iilxii. 

Bolin.(f. Lords, yon that ben' are um| a* oiir arresi, 

Pi ociiro your sureties for 3'our da\s of answer : 

Little arc we beholden to 3 our l'*vc, [Tb Garlide. 

And liUle luok’<i for at your hcljung hands. 

lie-cntcr York, ocUh. Khhj RilhanJ, and Oj/irei's Jicaring the cr<ywn, 

K. Rich. Alack, v.diy am 1 .sent for to a king, 

Before I have shook 0 O’ the regal thoughts 
Wlierewith T reignk^'’ I hardly yet have Icarn’d 
To insinuate, flatter, bow, and bond my knee : — 
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Give sorrow leave awbilc to»tTitor me 

To this ,siibmis.^ion. Yet I will remember 

The favours of thce.e men ; Were they not mine ? 

Did they not sometimes cry, all liail I to me ? 

So Judas did to Christ; but lie, in t\^clve, 

Found truth m all but one ; 1, in twelve thousand, none. 

God save the king ! — Will no man sa\, aineii ? 

Am I both pi'ie^t \ind clerk ? well tlum. .mien. 

Gud save th(‘ king ' although 1 he not he;* 

And yet, a/neii, jT lie.iven <li) liiink him me. — 

To do what st'i‘\ lee ani 1 seiiL lor hither { 

To do that oOlee, of thine own go'ial will, 

Wliieli tnvd maje-^ty did make thoe (»ller, — - 
The 1 ('^>ignalion of thy ^laie .md crown 
To Ifenry 1 lolnigbioke. 

K. luck. Give nn* the crown :-*lleie. cou-m, s- i/i' the crown; 
Here, euuMii, on thi^ sidt‘ my h.nid ; on th.'d, side tlnne. 

A’ow is th]>. gohh'n eri/wn like a (hs'p well. 

'Vh.'d owc'S two ])iickeis Jiliing oik' aiaitlier : 

Th(' eniptier ('V' r dam ing m i he air, 

Tli(‘ t)tli<‘r down nnsi'cn, and full d' w’atcr . 

Tliat biiekel dow'n, and full oiMimm, am 1, 

Di inking my grielk whilst you mount np on l.igln 
1 thought you lia<l heen wilhne to resign 
K. Jitih. i\ry*-<TO\vn I am. hut still iny grn fs aie ininc 
You may ni\' glories and my -(at" (h'[)o.'<', 
lint not my griefs : .>-1,111 am I king’ of thc-i' 

lloj'uuf l^•l t of \ (till- (• iie,'> gi\(: nil' W'll h \oiii‘ Clown 
/r flick, \"o(i i> eai e- "C updo not j;Imk niN’ CrU’es dowm 
l\Iy cai'c J,S lo-' . (.f cal e, by <»!d <;in> d-.m ; 

Vonr eaie IS ! am of (.‘n’'*, bv mw'i:",* \ on : 

The I gi\e 1 1 mv(‘. ihoe.; h .'i\*n awa\ ; 

'J iicy tend the noun. et shll wilh mi' liny .-lay. 

H<'h,i(i Are yon ennlent'>d (o ungn tin' erowni i 
jf \\\ no : -'ll;, i*' ; fa 1 niii.--i. nothing he : 

d’hen'foi'o no. no, fov I • >, i-^i to Lh'>i‘ 

Now mark ini' how' i win nn<]v) niy^<*ir:— - 
1 give this lii'avy wa'ight 'j>>.ii otf my lu'ad 
And tins iinwni'ldy ’-.eeptre !io>n my liand. 

The nmli' of kinglv sway tion* oul inv hi art ; 

With mine own tf ars 1 ^we,h a\ iv m;. balm. 

With nyno own hands I give awav my emwn, ^ 

With mine owni toi J^ie di'iiy my siu-.-ed .state, 

With mine ow'u breath release all dnleons oaths : 

All ])omp and maje.sty 1 do forswe.'ir ; 

My manor, s, rents, revenue, s, 1 forego ; • 

My acts, decrees, and statutes, ] deny : 

God iiardon all oaths that are broke to' me ! 

God keep all Vo^^^s uidn-okc are made to thee ! 

Make me, that nothing liave, with nothing griev'd ; 

And thou wdth all ple.as'd, that hast a' / achiev’d ' 

bong raayst thou live in Richard’s .seat to sit. * 

jn 2 
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And soon lie Richard in an earthy* pit * 

God save King llcniy nnking’d Ricliard says, 

And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

AVhat more remains ? 

North. No more, but that you read \()fferiRg a paper. 

These accusations, and these grievous crimes, 

(/omniittc<l by your person, and your follower 
Against the state and profit of this land; 

That, by confessing I’hem, the souls of men 
Afay deem that you arc worthily depos’d. 

K. Rich, ^lust 1 do so and must I ravel out 
My weav’d-up follies ! Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences were upon record, 

Would it not shame thee, in so fair a troop. 

To read a lecture of them ? 1 f thou wouldst, 

There shouldst thou find onc'heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king, 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath, 

Mark’d with a blot, damn’d in the book of heaven : — 

Nay, all of you, that stand and look upon mo, 

Whilst that my W'rctchediH'ss doth bait myself, 

Thougb some of you, with lYiate, wash your liands, 

Showing an outward pity ; yet you hilates 
Have here deh\er\l me to my sour cross. 

And water eainiot wash aw'ay yonrsiii. 

North. IMy lord, desjiatcli ; road o’ei* tho^e articles. 

K. Rich. ]\Iiuc eye:> aic full of tears, 1 cannot see ; 

And yet salt water blinds them not so mueh, 

But they ciui sec a sort of traitors here. 

Nay, if I turn mine cye^ upon myself, 

I find mys(‘lf a ti'aitor with the re.-^t : 

For I have given here my soul’s consent 
To undeck the pompous body of a king ; 

Made glory base ; a sovereignty a slave ; 

Proud majesty a subject ; state a peasant. 

North. My lord, — — 

K. Rich. No loidof thine, thou haught, m.-^ulting man, 

No, nor no man’s lord ; I have no ii, me, no title, — 

No, not tliat name was gi\cu mo at the font, — 

But ’t is usurp’d : — Alack tlu' heavy da^, 

That I have \voru so many wmteis out, 

And know not now wliat name to call myself ! 

0, that I were a mockery king of snow, ' ‘ 

Standing before the sun of Bolmgbrokc, 

To melt myself away in water-di'oiis ! — 

Good king, — great king, — (and yet not greatly good,) 

An if my word be sterling an England, 

Let it command a mirror hitlua* straight, 

That it may show mo what a face I have, 

Since it is bankrupt of li^ majesty. 

Boling. Go some of yon, and fetch a looking-glass. 

* [EjcU an Attendaiiit, 
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North. Read o’er this i^apci* while the glass doth come. 

K. Rich. Fiend ! tlioii torment’st me ere I come to hell. 

Boling. Urge it no more, my lord jN'orthumherland. 

North, The commons will not then be satislied. 

K. Rick. They shall be satisfied ; 1 'll read enough, 

Wlien I do see the very book indeed 
AVhcrc all my sins are writ, and that’s myself. 

Re-enter Attendani n'ith a ght<^. 

Give mo that glass, and therein will 1 read. 

No deeper wrinkles j'ct \ Hath sorrow struck 
So TiiLiny blows upon this face' of mine, 

And made no deo])cr wounds v — () ifattenng glass, 

Like to my followers in prosperity, 

Thou dost beguile me ! Was this face the face 

That every day under his household roof 

Did keep ten thousand men \ "VV'.is tins tlic fact' 

That, like the snii, tlid make beholders -wink ? 

Is this the face whidi fat^M so many follies, 

Thai was at last outfac’d by l)ohngbrokc ? 

A brittle glory '.-hiiK-th m this face : 

As brittle a.i the glory is the face ; 

[ Bashes the glass agam^f l/h' ground . 
For there it is, crack'd in an Inindrcd shivei*s. 
l\Iark, silent king, the moral of tlii^ spurt, — 

How soon my sorrow hath desti’oy'd my fice. 

Boling. The slia<l()\v of your sori’oiv hath dcstnu d 
The shadow ul our lai*o. 

K. Hirh Say that again, 

d’he shadow of my snno'v H.i ' let's see: — 

Tis vciy Inu- mv giicf lies all withm ; 

And lliCM' e,ic,i)al manners of laiiKiifs 
Arc men ly ^"llado^^s to the un.'.ecii gru'f, 

Til s’.Nclls with Mh'iiee in Die toi lur'd soul ; 

Tlieni lies the Mih^taiu-e. and 1 thank thei', king, 

For thy great bounty, tied not only giv'st 
Me cause to wail, but ttacLost me the A\aA 

How to lament the cause I 11 ln‘g one hnon, • 

And then be gone, and trouble you no more. 

Shall I obtain it ? 

Boling. Name it, fair e« ink'll' 

K. R^h Fair cousin ? I am gi eater than a . 

,For when I was a kfng my flatterers 
Were then but subjeets ; being now a subject, 

I have a king here to my flatterer. 

Being so great, I liave no need to beg. » 

Boling. \"et ask. , 

K. Rich. And sliall I have ? 

Boling. You shall. 

K. Rich. Then give me leave to go. ^ 

Boling. Whither? 

K, Rich, Whither you will, so I were fiom your sights, • 
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Go, some (>f you, eopv^y feim Tow#^* 
iT. 0, good I Convey ?-^OQn|rfl>yorti we yoi| ^ " 

That nse thus nimbly by a true king’s fall. "" * ^ 

^ [ iKu. K, Bich^d^ spme Lord^ md « Ouceitd 


117.— HOW SIR JOHN FROISSART ARRIVEI) JN KNOJANIX 
' FaoxBSAaT. 

IFt^Qm Lord Berners's TransUnUon."] f 

True it was, that I Sir John Froissart, (as at that time treasurer and canon of 
Chimay, in tho earldom of Ilainault, m the diocese of Liege), had great affection 
to go and see the realm of England^ when I had been in Abbeville, and saw that 
truce was taken between tho lealrns of England and France, and other countries to 
them conjoined, and their adherents, to endure four yeais by sea and by land. 
Many reasons moved me to make that voyage ; one was, booause in my youth I 
had been bi ought up in the coiiit of* tho noble king Edward tho Third, and of 
queen Philippa his wife, and among then childien, and other barons of England, 
that as then wore alive, in whom I found all nobleness, honour, lai*gess, and courtesy ; 
therefore I desired to sec the country, thinking thereby I should livo much the 
longer, for I bad not been tlieie twenty-seven yeais before, and I thought, though 
I paw not those loids that I left .ilive theie,yct at the least 1 should see their heirs, 
the which should do mo much good to sec, and also to justify the histones and 
matters that I had written of them and oi I took my jonincy, I spoke with duke 
Aubert of Bavicro, and with the eail of Ilainault, Holland, Zelapd, and lord of Freese, 
and with my loid William esil of Ostievaunt, and with my light honoiuable ladjr 
Jane duchess of Brabant and of Lujcembouig, and with the loid Engerant, loid Coucy, 
and with tho gentle knight the loid of Gomegynos, who in his youth and mine had 
been togcthei in England in the king’s coiiit , in likewise so had I seen there the 
lord of Coucy, and divers other *3 nobles of Fiance, lioldcn great housholds in Lon- 
don, when they lay there in hostage for the redemption of king John, as then French 
king, as it hath been shewed hcie befoio in this history 

Tliese said lords and the duchess of Brabant, counselled mo to take this journey,^ 
and gave me letters of recommendation to tho king of England and to his uncles, 
saying the lord Criucy ; he would not write to the king because ho was a French- 
man, therefore he dui^st not, but to his daughtei, who as then was called duchess 
of Ireland ; and I had cngi ossed in a fair book well enlumined, tall the mattem of 
aijfiours and moralities, that m foui and twenty years before 1 had made and com-*A 
^iled, which greatly quickened my dcsiie io go into England to see king Riphard, ’ 
•who was son to the noble prince of Wales and of Aquitaine, for I had not seen this 
king Richard sith he was chnstened in the Cathedial chuichof Bourdeaux, at which 
time I was there, and thought to have gono- with the pijnce tho journey intd 
Qalima in Spain ; and Vhen we-^were in the city of A|Stc,* tho pi?nco sent me back 
into Ififtgland, to tho queen his mother. , ♦ 

Por these causes and other I had great desire to go into England to see the king 
and his uncles Also I had this said fair book well covered with velvet, gamishnd 
with clasps of silver and gilt, thereof to make a present to the king at my first 
coming to his presence ; I had such desire to go this voyage, tjiat the pai^ and 
travail grieved me nothing. Thus piovided of horses and other necessotiea^ I 
passed the sea at Calais, and come to Dover, the 1 2th day of tho month of July (1 39 A) } 
when I came there I found no xxkn of my knowledge, }t wps so long sith J liad 
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Wo^Le men, know mo ndt, nor Z them } do I obode half a day ahd 

’ '|llA night It v>"ds on a Tuesday, and tho'nblt day by hind of tho olock 

to Ci^0WbuJ^, to Saint Thomad* Shrino* and to the tomb of the noble pnncc 
(if* waleS^ who ft there interred nght richly 5 them I heaid mads, and made mine 
to tho holy saint, and then dined at my lodging , and theio I was inlbrmod 
hoW ld^jg Bichard should be there the next day on pilgi image, which was aftet h\;^ 
out of Ireland, where he had been the space ot nine months or theie al^ut^ 
thO'knig had a devotion to visit Saint Thomas’ shrino,* and also because tho priiiOO 
hiS father was there buried then I thou^^ht to abide tho king theic, and so I did ; 
and the next day the king came thithci with a noble company of loids, ladies, and 
damoscUes * and when I was among them tho^ seemed to mo all new folks, I knoVv 
no person ; the time was soie chxnged m twenty seven jeais, and with the king as 
then was none of his utieles , the duke of Lincdstci was in Aquitaine, and the 


dukes pf York and Gloucester weie 111 othei businesses, so that I was at the filH 
all abashed, for if I had seen an) ancient knight that had been with king Edward, 
oi with the prince, I had been well iccomfoited and would liaxo gone to him, but 
I eould see none such Then I demanded foi a knight called Sir Richaid Stury, 
whethei he wcie ilivo 01 not and it was sliewed me )es hut he was at London^ 
Tlien I thought to go to the Loid Thomas Peicy gieit seneschal of England, who 
was theic with the king so I acquiinte<l mo with him, and 1 found him nght 
honoui iblo and giacioiis, and ho offeied to pi( sent mo and rii) I( tteis to the king, 
wheioof I was nght joyful foi it bolioved im to 1 avc some meins to bung mo to 
the presence of such a piiiieo as the king of England v is Ik went to tho king’s 
ohambei, at which time the king was gone to sleep, ind so ho shew( d me, and 
bade me leturn to my lodging and come agiiu md s > I did , and when I came to 
the bishop’s palace, I found tho Ljid riioiuas Peuy leidy to ndoto Ospung and 
ho counseled me to make as th(n no knowledge ot my In mg tlicro, but to fojJow 
the court and said he would cause mo cvei to hi well lodged till the king should 
be at the fan castle of Leeds, in Kent I uidtied iiu iltei liis counsel and lode 
before to Ospnng , and by adventuie I wi'- lodged in an luiise wheie was lodged a 

« ‘’c knight ofEugliiid, called bir William Lisk , he was tuned there behind tho 
because ho had pain m hib head all the night befoic h w is one of tho 
s privy chamber , and when he saw that I was a sii ingei, and is he thought, 

0 maichos of Fiance, because of my languige, we fell 111 icquaintanco togr tbez 
foi gentlemon of England aic couitcous, ti actable, ai <l glad of icquaintauce , then 
ho demanded what I was and what business I had t ) do m those paits , I showed 
him a great part of my coming thithci, and ill tint tin Loid Tliomas Perej lu«i 
said to me, and oidered me to do He then aiisweied and sud, how I could not 
have a bettor moan, and that on tho Enday the king snoul i be at the castle of 
Leeds , and he shewed me that when I came there, f bhould hnd theic the Duke of 
Yoi^k, tho king’s ’ttnele, wheieof I was nght glad, because I letteis diiceted to 
and also that in his yoii^/h ho had seen me, m the couit of the noble king 
Sdx^aid his father, and with tho queen his mother Then on the hiiday m tho 
morning Su William Lislo and I rode togethci, and on tho way I demanded of him 
if ho had boon with tho king in the voyage into Iielaml He answciod me yes 
Thou I demanded of him the maimet of tl^e hole that is m Iieland, called Saint 
Ft^tiick’s Purgatory, if were tiue that was said of it or not Then he sud tli it of 
a surety such a hole there was, and that he himself iiid anothci knight of l-.ngland 
had been there vdule the king lay at Duveliu,'^ a^d said how they enteied into the 
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hole eskd were oloseJl in at the sun going «dotm, and abode there all nightj and'^ 
next morning issued out again at the sun rising. Then I demanded if he lied any 
eudi strange sights or visions as were spoken of. Then he said how that when he 
ehd bis fellow were entered and past the gate that was called the Poigit^ Of 
Baiat Patrick^ and that thoy were descended and gone down three or four 
descending down as into a cellar, a certain hot vapour rose against them, and 6trid;;e 
so into their heads, that they were fain to sit down on the stairs, which are of 
stone ; find after they had sat there a season, they had great desire to sleep, ahd 
so fell asleep and slept there all night. Then I demanded that if in their sleep 
they knew where they were, or what visions they had. He answered me, that in 
sleeping they entered into great imaginations and in marvellous dreams, otherwise 
than they were wont to have in their chambers : and in the morning they issued 
out, and within a short season clean forgat their dreams and visions, wherefore he 
said he thought all that matter was but a fantasy. Then I left speaking any fiir- 
ther of that matter, because I would fain have known of him what was done in the 
voyage in Ireland : and I thought ar then to have demanded what the king had 
done in that journey ; but then company of other knights came and fell in com* 
munication with him, so that I left my purpose for that time. Thus we rode to 
Leeds, and thither came the king, and all his company, and there I fonnd the Lord 
Edmond Duke of Yoik. Then I went to him and delivered my letters from the 
earl of Ilainault his cousin, and from the earl of Ostrevant. The duke kneW me 
well, and made me good cheer, and said . Sir John, hold you always near to us, and 
we shall shew you love and couitesy ; we aio bound thereto for the love of timo 
past, and for love of my lady the old queen my mother, in whose court ye were, 
we have good remembrance thcieof. Then I thanked him as reason required. So 
I was advanced by reason of him and Sir 'lliomas Percy, and Sir William Lisle ; by 
their means I was bi ought into the king’s chamber, and into his presence by means 
of his uncle the diiko of Yoik. Then I delivered my letters to the king, and he 
took and read them at good leisure. Then he said to me that I was welcome, as 
he that had been and is of the English court. As on that day I shewed not the 
king the book that I had brought for him, he was so sore occupied with great 
affairs, that I had as then no leisure to present my book. 


****** 

On the Sunday following all such as had been there were departed, and all 
their councillors, except the duke of York, who abode still about the king ; and the 
Lord Thomas Percy and Sir Richard Stury shewed my business to the king. Then 
tlje king desired to see my book that I had brought for him : so he saw it in his 
chamber, for I had laid it there ready on his bed. When the king opened it, it 
pleased him well, for it was fair enlumincd and 'W^ tten, and covered with crimson 
velvet, with ten buttons of silver and giTfc, and roses of gold m the midst, with two 
great clasps gilt, richly wrought. Then the king demanded mo aphereof it treated, 
and 1 shewed him how" it treated matters of love ; whereof the king was glad and 
looked in it, and read it in many places, for he could speak and read French vory 
well; and he took it to a knight of his chamb'^r, named Sir Richard Creadon, to 
kear it into his secret chamber. 
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t iv Th& samo Sunday I fell in acquaintance with a squire of England, called Henry 
< Criatall ; an honest man and a wise, and could well speak French : he oompauied 
with me, because he saw the king and other lords made me good cheer, and also 
he had seen the book that 1 gave to the king ; also Sir Richard Stuxy had sheweii 
, him how I was a maker of histories. Then he said to me as hereafter followeth. 


Sir John, quoth he, have ye not found in the king’a court sith ye came hither no 
man that hath told you of the voyage that the king made but late into Ireland, and 
in what manner the four kings of Ireland are come into the obeisance of the king 
of England ? and I answered, no. Then shall I shew you, quoth the squire, to the 
ihtent that ye may put it in perpetual mcfiiory, when ye return into your own 
country, and have leisure thereto. I was rejoiced of his words, and thanked him. 
Then he began thus, and said : Sir John, it is not in memory that cither any king 
of England made such appareil and provish)n for any journey to make war against 
the Irishmen, nor such a number of men of arms nor archers. The king was nine 
months in the marches of Ireland, to his great cost and charge to the realm, for 
they bare all his expenses ; and the merchants, cities, and good towns of the realm 
thought it well bestowed, when they saw the king return homo again with honour. 
The number that he had thither, gentlemen and archers, were four thousand knights, 
and thirty thousand archers, well paid weekly, that every man was well pleased ; 
but I shew you, because ye should know the truth, Ireland is one of the evil 
countries of the world to make war upon, or to bring under subjection, for it is 
closed strongly and widely with high forests, and great waters and marshes, and 
inhabitable ; it is hard to enter to do them of the country any damage, nor ye 
shall find no town nor person to speak withal, for the men draw to the woods, and 
dwell in caves and small cottages, under trees and among busies and hedges, like 
wild savage beasts ; and when they know that any man maketh war against them, 
and is entered into their countries, then they diaw together to the straits and 
passages, and defend it, so that no man can enter into them ; and when they see 
their time, they will soon take their advantage on their enemies, for they know the 
country and are light people : for a man of arras being never so well horsed, and run 
as fast as ho can, the Irishman will nm a foot as fast as he and overtake him, yea, 
and leap up upon his horse behind him, and draw him from his horse : for they 
are strong men in the arms, and have sharp w^capons with large blades with two 
edges, after the manner of dart heads, wherewith they will slay their enemy ; and 
they repute not a man dead till they have cut his throat and open his belly land 
taken out his heart, and carry it away with them : some say, such as know their 
nature, that they do eat it, and have great delight therein : they take no man to 
ransom ; and when they see at any encounter that they be overmatched, then they 
VPill depart asqijder, and go and hide themselves in biij^hes, woods, hedges, and 
caves, so that no man shall ^nd them: also Sir William of Windsor, who hath most 


used the wars in those parts of any other Englishman, yet he could never learn the 
manner of the country, nor know their conditions. They bo hard people, and of 


rude engin and wit, and of divers frequentations and usage ; they set nothing by 
jollity nor fresh apparel, nor by noblenes| : for though their realm bo sovereignly 
governed by kings, whereof they have plenty, yitt they will take no knowledge of 
gentleness, but will ^ntinue in their rudeness, according as they arc brought up. 

it is, that four of the principal kings and* most puissant, after the manner of 
the country, are come to the obeisance of the inugof England by love and fairness, 
not by battle nor constraint. The earl of Ormond, who maroheth upon them, 



hath taken grtot pain, and haih $o treated with them, that they came^.to 
te.the king, and submitted them t6 hitn> to be under the obeisance of'ihe^cidwo^^^^^ 
^Hi^herefore the king and all the realm reputeth this for a greftt and 
3m%e deed, and thinkcth this voyage well bestowed, .£pir king Edward of go(^ ^ 
; never so much Upon them asking Hichard did in this voyage ; the 
:|[Uhohr is great, but the profit is but little, for though they be kings, yet no man 
bim devise nor 

* t shall shew you somewhat of their rudeness, to the intent it ntay be ensample „ 
’again people of other nations ;oI know it well, for I have proved it by themselves: 
for when they were at Duvelin J had the governance of them about a months by I 
the king's commandment and his counsel, to the intent that I should learn them to 
use themselves according to the usage of England, and because I could speak their 
language as Veiras French or English, for in my youth I was brought up among 
them ; I was with the earl of Ormond, father to the earl that now is, who loved 
me right well, because I could as then ride and handle an horse moelj^y well ; and 
it fortuned one time that the said earl (tvho as then was my master)ewas sent With . , 
three hundred spears and a thousand archers into the marches of Ireland, to make 
war with the Ii*lshmeUf for always the Englishmen have had war with them^ to ' 
subdue and put them under ; and on a day as the said earl went against them, I , 
rode on a goodly horse of his, light and swift : thus I rode and followed my 
master, and the same day the Irishmen were laid in a bushment. and when we 
came near them they opened their bushment ; then the English archers began to* 
shoot so eagerly, that the Irishmen could not suffer it, for they are but simply 
^med, therefore they recoiled and went back : then the earl my master followed . 
in the chase, and I that was well horsed followed him as near as T could ; and it 
fortuned so that ray horse was afraid, and took his bridle in liis teeth and ran away . 
with me, and whether I ^vould or not, ho bare me so far forth among the Irishmen, 
that one of them, by lightness of running, leapt up behind me, and embraced me 
in his arms, and did me none other hui% but so led me out of the way, and so 
rode still behind me the space of two horn’s, and at the last brought me into a 
secret place, thick of bushes, and there he found his company, who were come 
thither and scaped all dangers, for the Englishmen pursued not so far : then as he 
shewed he had great joy of me, and led me into a town and a strong house among 
the woods, waters, and rivers. The town Avas called Harpely, and the gentleman 
that took me was called Brine Costcret, lie was a goodly man, and as it hath been' 
shewed me, he is as yet alive ; howbeit, he is very aged. This Brine Costeret kept 
me seven year with him, and gave me his daughter in marriage, of whom I had two 
^dat^hters. I shall shew you how I was dcliverod. 

It happened at the seven years end one of their kings,' named Arthur Mackemur, 
king of Leinster, made an army against duke Lion s.1 Clarence, son to king Edward 
of England, and against Sir William ot Windsor ; and not far from the city of - 
Lebister, the Englishmefi and Irishmen met together, and many, were slain and ; 
tg|ken on both parties, but the Englishmen obtained tfea victory, and the Irishms® 
j8b^,^and the king Arthur saved himself, but Brine Costeret, my wife’s father, Wito/j? 
prisoner under the duke of Clarence barner: he was taken on the ' J 

that he took me on ; the horse was well known among the earl of Orraond^s"^ ■ 
^hd then he shewed how I was ajive and was at his manor of Harpelin, Jttyi ' 
ho#i lia4 his daughter, hereof tho duke of Clarence, Sir William Windi^'^f, 

iind were right glad. Then it was shewed^ him that if he Werttta , 

be out 0 prison, that he^should deliver me into the EngUshmen^s ; 


* Lablm. 
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idii ui]^ ilffe iu^dldldrCtt ; tdth gteat ptin he made that bargain, for he loved me 
Wl, gpd'my wif^ daughter, and our children ; when he saw he could make his 
Utl^lice uone otherwise, he accorded theMo, but he retained mine eldest daughter 
etill WHh^him j so I and rojr wife and our second daughter returned into England, 
and ^ I wont and dwelt beside Bristow, on the river of Severn : my two daughters 
are married, afad she in Ireland hath three sons and two daughters, and she that I 
brdught With me hath four sons and two daughter ; and because the laiiguage of 
Irish is as ready to mo as the English tongue, (for I have always continued with 
my wife, and taught my childicu the same siiccch), thqgcfoi’e the king my sovereign 
lord and his council, commanded me to give attendance on these four kings, and to 
govern and bring them to reason, and to the usage and customs of England, seeing 
t^iey had yielded them to be under his obeisance, and of the ciown of England and 
they were sworn to hold it for ever ; and yet f ensure you for all that, I did my 
power to ensign and to learn them good manner, yet for all that, they be light rude 
and of gross engiu : much pain I had to make them to speak anything m fair 
manner : somewhat T altered them but not much, for in many cases they drew to 
their natural indeness. Tlie king my soveicign lord’s intent w^as, that in manner, 
countenance, and apparel of clothing, they should use according to the manner of 
England, for the king thought to make them all four knights : they had a fair 
house to lodge in m Diivclin, and X wa^ charged to abide still with them and not 
to depart ; and so two or thiec days 1 suffered theni to do as they list, and said 
nothing to them, but followed their own api»ctitea ; they would sit at the table and 
make countenance neither good nor fair. Then I thought I should cause them to 
change that manner ; they would cause their minsticls, their sen ants, and varlets, 
to ait with them and to cat iii their own dish, and to drink of their cups ; and 
they shewed me that the usage of their country was good, for they said, in all 
things, (except their beds,) they were and lived as common. So the fourth day I 
ordained other tables to be coveicd in the hall, after tho usage of England, and I 
made these four kings to sit at tlielngh table, and then mimticls at another board, 
olid their servants and vailets at aiiotln r beneath them, whercol by seeming they 
were displeased, and’bchcld each other and would not cat, and said how I would 
take from them their good usage, wherein they had been nourished. Then I 
answered them smiling to appease them, that it was not honourable for their estates 
to do as they did before, and that they must leave it, and use the custom of Eng^ 
land, and that it was the king’s pleasui e they should so do, and how he was charged 
so to order them. When they heaid that, they suffeicd it, because they had put 
themselves under the obeisance of the king of England, and persevcied in the same 
as long as I was with them ; yet they h.id ono use which L knew well was used ra 
their country, and that was they did ivear no breeches ; I caused breeches of linen 
cloth to be made for them. While I was with them I caused them to leave many 
i*ude things, as well in clothing as in other causes. Much ado I had at the first to 
cause them to wesfi^gowns of silk fiiirod with minever and j^yoy : lor before these 
icings thought themselves welP appareled when they had on a mantle. They rode 
always without saddles and stirrups, and with gi eat pam I made them to ride after 
our usage. And on a time I demanded them of their belief, wherewith they were 
^ hot content, and said how they believed on God and on the Trinity, as well as we. 
Thel>I demanded on what pope was their aljection. They answered me, on him of 
Rome. Then I demanded if they would gladly rej^ive tho order of knighthood^ 
and that the king of England should mako them k/iglits, according to the iisa^ of. 
Fratice and England, and other countries. They Answered how they were kuighta 
' and that sufficed f6r them. I asked where they were made knights, O&d 

imd whom They answered, that in the age of seven year they were tnado 
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ki^hts in Ivelandp ^nd that a king tuaketh» his soti a knight, and i^h^ (dOn ha^e 
father idive, then the next of his blood may make him knight, and then this 
,kiu^ht shall begin to jou&t with small spears, such as they may b^ar 
ease, and run against a shield set on a stake in the held, and the more spears that; 
hp breaketh, the more he shall be honoured. I knew their manner enough^ 
though I did demand it. But then I said, that the knighthood that they had'takeB 
in their youth, sufficed not to the king of England, but I said he should give thw 
after another manner. They demanded how. I answered, that it should be in the 
holy church, which was thq^most worthiest place. Then they enclined somewha# 
to ray words. Within two days after the earl of Ormond came to them, who could 
right well speak the language, for some of his lands lay in those parts ; he was aeUt* 
to them by the king and his council ; they all honoured him and ho them : then 
he fell in sweet communication with them, and he demanded of them how thfiy: 
liked me. They answered and said, well, for he hath well shevyed us the ueago ^ 
this country, wherefore wc ought to thank him, and so we do. This answer pleased 
well the earl of Ormond. Then ho entered little and little to speak of the order of 
chivalry, which the king would they should receive ; he shewed it them from point 
to point, how they should behave themself, aud what pertained to knighthood. 
The Earl’s words pleased much these four kings, whose names were these : — firsts 
the great Anele, king of Mecte ; tho second, Brine of Thomond, king of Thomond ; 
the third, Arthur of Mackemnr, king of Leinster ; tho fourth, Conhuo, king of 
Cheveno and Darpe ; they were made knights by king Richard of England, in the 
Cathedml church of Duvelin, dedicate of St. John Baptist : it was done on our 
lady day in March, as then it fell on a Thursday. These four kings watched all t}m . 
night before in the church, and the next day at high mass time, with great solem- 
nity, they were made knights, and with them Sir Thomas Orphen, Sir JoatasPado, 
and Sir John Pado his cousin. These kings sat that day at the table with king 
Richard ; they were regarded of many folks, because their behaving was strange to 
the manner of England, and other countries, and over naturally men desire to see 
novelties. Then I sir .John Froissart said : Henry, I believe you well, and I would 
it had coat me largely that I had been there : and surely this #y ear past I had como 
hither, and it had not been for that I heard of tho death of queen Anne of Eng- 
land, which did let me : but one thing I would desire of you to know, how these 
four kings of Ireland come so soon to the king of England’s obeisance, when king 
Edward the king’s grandfather, who was so valiant a prince and so redoubted over 
all, could never subdue them nor put them under, and yet ho had always war with 
them ; and in that they are subdued now, ye said it was by treaty, and by the 
grace of God ; indeed the grace of God is good, who so can have it, it is mueb 
worth ; but it is seen now-a-day,s, that earthly princes getteth little without it be 
by puissance. I desire to know this, for when I hall come into Hainault, of which 
country I am of, I shall be examined ^f this and many other things, both by duke 
Aubert of Baviero, earl of Hainault, of Holland, and of Zeland,|j^pd also by his son. 
William of Bavierc, wTio wrttleth himself lord of R^’cse, which is a great countty i 
and a puissant, which country the said duke' and his son claimeth to have by rigW; 
succession, and so did their predecessors befo>*e them : but tho Fresons would pever 
fall to ally reason, nor como vnder obeisance, nor as yet do not unto this day. Then 
answered Sir Henry Cristall and said ; Sir John, to show you the very tnith I can 
not, but ^ many a one saith, abd it is\o suppose, that the great puissance that the 
king ^ith him, and taVied there in their couutry'hine months, and every ^ 

abashed the Iri^men : also' the sea was closed from thevn on all ' 
ngH|^eby their livings and merchandises might not enter into their countri^ ^ 
iflHPWy tilik^weU far within tho realm cared little for it, (&r they & 



meiMiaodifi/ttii^netb^ nor tbi^ live 4>ut grossly and rudely like unto beasits;} 
ye^i|dch as liv^h in the inarches of England/ and by the sea coast^.uso feat of 
xkiiBrbha%dise us, and into other places. King Edward of noble memory, in his 
time had to answer so many wars, what in France, Brittany, Gascon}, and Scot- 
landy So that his people were divided in divers places, and sore occupied, wherefore 
h^ obuld not send no great number into Ireland ; but when the Irishmen saw the 
great number of men of war that king Richard had in Ireland this last journey, the 
Irishmen advised themself and came to obeisance ; and indeed of old time there 
a king in England named Edward, who is a saint and canonised, and honoured 
through all this realm : m his time ho .subdued the *Danes, and discomfited them 
by battle on the sea three times : and this saint Edward king of England, Lord of 
Ireland, and of Aquitaine, the Irishmen loved and dread him much more than any 
other king of England that had been before : and therefore our sovereign lord king 
Richard this year past, when he was in Ireland, in all his armories and devices ; he 
left the bearing of the arms of England, as the libards and fleur de lises quarterly, 
and bare the arms of this saint Edward, that Is a cross patent, gold and goule.s, 
with four white martinets in the field : whereof it was said the Irishmen were well 
pleased, and the sooner they enclined to him ; fOr of truth the predecessors of these 
four kings obeyed with faith and homage to the said king Edward, and they repute 
king Richard a good man and of good conscience, and so they have done to him 
faith and homage, as they ought to do, and in bkc manner as their predecessors 
sometime did to saint Edward. Thus I have .'shewed you the manner how the king 
our sovereign lord hath this year accomplished and furnished his voyage in Ireland ; 
put it in your memorial, to the extent that when ye shall return into your own 
country, ye may write it in your chronicle, with many other histoiics that depend 
to the same matter. Then I thanked him, and .sai^ it should be done. So I took 
leave of him. Then I met with March the herald, and I demanded of him what 
arms this Henry Cnstall bare ; and I showed the hciald how this Sir Henry had 
shewed me the manner of the king’s jouiney in Ireland, and the state of the four 
kings, who had been, (as ho said,) m his governing, more than fifteen days at 
Duvelin. The herald answered me and said : sir, he bearetli in his arms silver, a 
chevern goules, three bcsaiis goulcs All these things I did put in writing, because 
I would not forgot them. 

f 


nO.—TIIE DISCOKIENTS IN ENGLAND. 

^ ^ Froibsabt. t 

The state generally of all men in England began to murmur and to rise one 
against another, and ministering of justice wa^^ clean stopped up in all courts of 
^Bngland, whereof the valiant men and prelates, who loved rest oud peace, and were 
glad to pay their duti<^j> were greatly abashed , for there rose m yie realm companies 
in <Rvers routs, keeping the field! and highways, so that merchants durst not ride 
ab^ad to exercise their merchandise for doubt of robbing : and no man knew to 
wh6m to complain to do them right, reason, and justice, which things were right 
prejudicial and displeasant to the good people of England, for it was contrary to 
theiv accustomable usage ; for all people, labouj^ers and merchants in England were 
liroiit to live in rest and peace, and to occupy their m^chandiso peaceably, and the 
labourers to labour their lands quietly and then i^as contrary, for when mer- 
chants rode from town to town with their merchandi^, and had other gold or silver 
in- their purses, it was taken from them, and from other men, and labourers out of 
thrir hOtiBCd ; these companions would take wheat, oats, beefs, mutton^f, porks^ and 
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;^d#r dtirdt d^ak no woid % 66 a ctvil deeds daily IS^oltiplied |d^ 
b^ 9 k% complaintB and lamentations were made thereof tibioughout the tes^ufkf 93^^ 
the ttodd people said, the time is changed upon us from good to etil, evwr^giiat 
dedtn of good king Edwaid the Third, m whose days justice was well kept, and 
in mistered * in his days there was no man so hardy in England to take a hei^ hr a 
ohicken, or a sheep, without he had paid truly for it , and now-ardays all that ife 
have IB taken fiom us, and yet we dare not spdak , these things oannot long endure, 
but that England is likelj to be lost without recovery , we have a kmg now that 
AVill do nothing , he eiiteudeth but to idleness and to accomplish his pleasure* ipd 
by that he sheweth, ho careth not how every thing goetb so he may have his ^ 
will It were time to piovide for lemedy, 01 else our enomies will rejoice and 
mock us 

* * * y * 

Thus the Londoners communed together, and not all only they, but also in 
divers other places ot the realm , but tho chief insuirection that the people >vev© 
in, was by the fust setting on of tfiem of Loudon, for tho commons of London waie 
as chief, and by them lightly all othci commons would bo luled , and upon the 
mischief that they saw apparent id England, they had divers seeiet counsels toge- 
ther, and with them ceitain pi elates and othei knights of the reilm, and they 
concluded to send into Fi ince fin the cxil of Deih}, and wcie determined when he 
were come to shew him the evil governing of kmg Eich 11 d, and to put to him the 
crown and governing of the realm of England, and so to make him king and his 
heirs foi ever, so that he will keep the leilm in all good usages Then it was 
thought that he that should go on that mt ssage must be a wise man and of gooji 
credence, for they thought it should bo a gieat mattei to get the eail of Derby out 
of Fiance for they said thitfqi uiy simple woids of a mean messenger, 01 for any 
letters, he would give no faith thoioto, but lathei think it should be to betray him 
Then the Aichbishop of Canteibui>, i man of hououi and piiidence, was desiiod to 
do that message, who foi the common profit of the realm accoided to go at their 
desires, and ordained foi his depiituio so wisely fhxt none knew theieof but such 
as ought to know it , and so lie took a ship at London, and but seven all only wi.th 
him, and so past without any peril, and came to Sluse in Flanders, and from thpnco 
to Ardenbuig, and so to Gaunt, to Andwaiiie,* to Athe in Biabant, and to Condo, 
and so to Valencenne's, and theie took bis lodging at the sign of the Swan, m tlio 
maiket place, and theic tamed a thicc days, and refreshed himself, he rode not 
like no bishop, but like 1 monk jiilgiim, and discovered to no man whit he was 
nor what he enteuded to do the fouith day he departed, and took a man to be his 
guide to Pans, saying how he would go a pilgi image to bamt More ho did so much 
that he came thither wheie as the eiil of Dei by was, at a place called Vxucetoui,t 
beside Pans When the Eail of Dei by saw t a bishop of Cauteibuiy comiug to 
Inm, his heait and spirits rejoiced, and so did all such as weio about him, for 
thought well then io heai some news out of England ThtJ^ishop shewed not os ^ 
then tho cause of Ins coming, but dissimuled bedbuse every man should not 
his enterit. and thciefoie to rover his business, he said openly, he was coins 
pilgrimage to Saint Moie All such as wcic about the earl thought it had be^ so 
When tho bishop saw his •time ho took apart tho eail of Derby alone into a chaui 
bbr, and closed the door to thfm ,^thiii the bishop shewed the eail the debihty o* 
bhd realm of England, and the desolation thereof, and how justice had no plaee 
bo mgQ for fault of a good Aug, and how certain valiaht men and pf’elatea, 
the Londonent and other in^^eneral, had devised a remedy, and for that caufttii he* 
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lilllt tiiith# itt Mbi, td Aesire biai *to retain into linglandj uul tb«7 wotdd 
Idttg, because that Richard of Bourdeaux had done^ and consented to be 
w Ttaatty ©til deeds, thdt all the people sorrowed it, and are ready to rise 
'^albjst hlip i ahd therefore, sii*, now is the time or never for you to seek for your 
"^delit^ranee add profit, and for the wealth of your childreu : for if ye enteiid not to 
h’e}]^ yotirself and them also none other will ; for Richard of Bourdeaux givoth to 
iheni'of his chamber and to other daily pai-t of your inheritance and of your chil- 
dren, of the which many valiant men and tho Londoners wore sore displeased there- 
‘,with, if they could amended it, but they durst never speak till now ; but because 
the king hath evil used himself against you and against your uncle tho duke of 
Gloucester, who was taken by night and conveyed to Calais and there murdered, 
and the earl of Arundel beheaded without title of any good reason, and the earl of 
Warwick exiled, aijd you banished, and thus tlio realm of England is near dis- 
’herited of all noble men, by whom the realm shouhl bo sustained ; and also the 
"king hath banished the earl of Northumberland and the lord Percy his son, because 
♦they' Spake somewhat against the king’s govcrlance and his council. Thus tlicy 
daily increase in doing evil, and none dare speak against it ; great part of the realm 
have pity thereof, and therefore they desire you to sleej) no longer, but to take 
leave of the French king and return into England, theie shall you bo received 
With joy : and all this that I have said they will iirinly uphold, for they desire to 
have none other king but you, ye aie so well beloved m tho realm. 

When the earl had heard the bishop’s woids at length, lie was not hasty in giving 
cf answer, but leaned out of a window looking down into a garden, and studied a 
certain space and had many iiiiHginations ; at last ho turned him to tho aichbishop 
and said ; Sir, your words causotli mo to study. Loath 1 would he to take on mo 
this enterprise, and loath I would bo to leave it, I know well that it will be long 
or 1 cannot return into England, without it be by the same means that yo have 
de^red. Loath I would be to encline to your words, for tho French king heie 
ana the Frenchmen do to me, and have done, and will do (if I list here to tarry), 
all the honour and courtesy that I can desire: and if so be by reason of your 
words, and promise of thi’ Londoners, my good fiieiuK, that I should apply and 
agree to their wills and desiie, and that thereby king Kichaid should bo taken and 
destroyed, I should in that case bear great blame, whereof I would be right loath, 
if emy other means might bo found. Sir, quoth the bislio[), I am sent hither to you 
in hope of all goodness ; call to you your council, and shew them what i have said, 
and I shall also shew them the cause of my coming, and I think they will not 
counsel you to the contraiy. That shall I do, quoth the call, for such a Aveighty 
rriitttcr reijuireth counsel. Then the earl called to him his council such as he trusted • 
When they were befoio him, then the carl causcii the bishop to shew them 
©11 the matter, and tho cauFC of his corning thither. Then tho carl demanded 
{jounsel what was best for him to do. They all answered with (;nc voice : sir, God 
bath taken pity of yw«i : howsoever ye do, refuse not this baigi^n, fol* ye shall never 
have 0 better : and surely whosdjver will euquiie of }oiir lineage, and from whence 
yc descended, ye are of tho right stock and generation of Saint Edwaid, sometime 
king of England. Sir, thank the Londoners your goc»d liiends, who will help to 
deliver you out of danger, and have pity on your chiklrfen, anil of the desolation of 
tiUr realm of England ; and sir, remember ^ell what wTongs and iujuiies this 
^Ribhaii^d of Bourdcaux hath done to you and doth d/ily ; for when the maniage 
ySu and tho Countess of Ew^ was noai* tji a iioint, did not the carl of 
iSNllitiiibttry break it, and called you traitor in the ptJseiiee of the French king and 
which words are not to be pardoned, but yo ought to desire how to be 
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revenged^ Sir, if ye will not help yourself^ who should help 7 ^ ®«V Ww ttssit 
advice herein. ^ -r. 

When the earl heard his councillois so earnestly counsel him, his spirit^ppepied 
and Bud • Sirs, I will do as ye will have me, for to have your counsel Was Jthe la^ 
tent that I sent for you Sir, quoth they, ye say well ; and sir, we counsel ypu 
truly to our powei, and as the matter requireth Then as secretly as they could' 
they ordained foi their departure , then it was devised how they might pass 
sea, or any knowledge theieof should come into England. 


120.— 1 HE CAPTI\ tTY OF RICHARD. 

PaOISSABT. 

It was said to the king, when the matter could no longer^be hid Sir, advise 
you well , ye have need of good counsel shoitly, for the Londoners and other 
coxneth against you with great puissance, and hath made the earl of Derby yoiir 
cousin their chief captain , they hsbv^e got him out of France , this hath not beenM 
done without great tie,ity When the king heaid that, he was sore abashed, and 
wist not what to say, for all hia spirits trembled , for then he saw well the matters 
were likely to go ev il mgamst him, without he could get fiuissance to resist them Then 
the king said Siis, make all oui men loady, and send throughout my realm for 
aid, for I will not fly befoic my subjects Sn, quoth they, the matter goeth evil, 
for your men do leave you, and fly away , ye have lost the one half, and all the rest 
are sore abashed, and loscth countenmee Wh) quoth the king ; what will ye 
that I shall do ? Sii, leave the held, foi yc aic not able to keep it, and gpt Jou 
into some strong castle till sir John Ilollmd your biothei come, who is advertised 
of all this mattoi , and when ho. is come he shall find some remedy, either by force 
of aims 01 else by tieaty, at least to bring you into some better case than ye bo m 
at this piesent time, foi if ye keep the field, peiadventuie some will foi sake ^y u 
and go to him To this counsel tiie king agiced At that time the carl of Sans* 
bury was not with the king , he was in Ins country When ho heard ho^v o earl 
of Dei by with the Londoneis and gicat puissance loJe against the king, he imagined 
that the matter was in peiil for him and for the king, and for such as the king had 
been counselled by , so he sat still to heai other tidings , also the Duke of York 
was not with the king, but his son the carl of Rutland was always with the king, 
for two causes , the one was, king Richaid loved him entirely, and another was, 
because he was constable of England , therefoie by light he ought to be with the 
king When the king had supped, new tidings came again to him, saying sir, it 
*i8 time to take advice how ye will oidei youi ^elf , your puissance is not sufficient 
against them that eometh against you , it cannot avail you to make battle against 
them , it bchoveth you to pass this djinger by sad advice and good counsel, and by 
wisdom appease them that bo your evil willors, as ye have done or this time, and 
then corre^ them afitci at Icj^sure There is a castle a twelvc#iile hence, called the 
castle of Flint, which is strong, we counsel you to^go thithei, and close you within * 
it till ye hear other news from the earl of Huntingdon your brother, and from OtheK^ ^ 
of your friends, and send into Ireland foi uccours , and the French king ypuar 
father-m-law’, when he knbweth of youi need, he will comfort you The kmjf 
followed that counsel, and ai^intedcthcm that should ride with him to the castlp 
of Flint j and he ordained hm cousin tail of Rutland to tarry still at BristoWy and 
that they should be loady to Iht foi ward when ho sent to them, and th£ he wete ol r 
power to fight with Ins enemies The next day the king, with such as were of ^ 
household, rode to the castle of Flint, and entered in the castle without maUbg 
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dfice'iny war, but to abidb there and to defend the castle if they 

l^t^wei^uiMae^ed, 

" Tfttft aart of Derby and the Londoners had their spies going and coming, who re- 
p 0 f^ed to them all the state of the king ; and also the earl knew it by such knights 
abd squirea as daily came from the king’s part to the earl, who had sure knowledge 
' tHe king was gone to the castle of Flint, and had no company with him but 
^ix&X as^wefe of his own household, ahd seemed that he would no war, but to scape 
, tjiat danger by treaty. Then the carl determined to ride thither, and to do so much 
to have the king either by force or by treaty. Then the %arl and all his company 
rode thither, and within two mile of the castle they found a great village ; there 
the earl tarried and drank, and determined in himself to rido to the castle of Flint 
with two hundred horse, and to leave the rest of his company still there : and he 
•said he would do what ho could by fair treaty to enter into the castle by love and 
not perforce, and to bring out the king with fair words, and to assure him fioni all 
peril, except going to London, and to promise him that he should have no hurt of 
his body, and to be mean for him to the LondcJiers, who were not content with 
him. The carl’s devise seemed good to them that heard it, and they said to him : 
Sir, beware of dissimulation ; this Richard of Boiirdeaux must be taken either quick 
or dead, and all the other traitors that bo about him and of hiaicounsel, and so to 
be brought to London and set in the tower ; the Londoners will not suffer you to 
do the contrary. Then the earl said : Sirs, fear not, for all that is enterprised shall 
be accomplished ; but if I can get him out of the castle with fair woids, I will do 
it ; and if I can not, I shall send j^ou word thereof, and then ye shall come and lay 
siege about the castle, and then we will do so much by force or by assault, that we 
will have him quick or dead, for the castle is well pregnable. To those words ac- 
corded well the Londoners. So the earl departed from the army, and rode with 
two hundred men to the castle, where as the king was among his men right sore 
abated. The carl came riding to the e.istlc gate, which was fast closed, as the 
case required: the earl knocked at the gate; the portcis demanded who was 
there ; the earl answered, 1 am Henry of Lancaster ; I come to the king to demand 
mine heritage of the Duchy of Tjan caster ; show the king this from me. Sir, quoth 
they within, wc phall dci it. Incontinent they went into the hall and into the 
dungeon where as the king was, and such knights about him as had long time 
counselled him. Then these news 'were shewed to the king, and said : Sir, your 
coiisin of Derby is at the gate, who demandeth of you to be set in possession of the 
Duchy of Lancaster his inheritance. The king then regarded such as w'cro about 
him, and demanded what was bcfet to do. They said : Sir, in this request is none 
evil ; ye may let him come into you with twelve* persons in his company, and 
hear what he will say ; ho is your cousin, and a great lord of the realm ; he may 
Wiikll make your peace and he will, for he is greatly belo\'cd in the realm, and 
specially with the Londoners, who sent for him into Franco ; they be as now the 
, <^ief that be against yj*. Sir, yc must dissimule till the matter be appeased, and 
till the earl of Huntingdon ypur bftther be with you ; and it cometh now evil to 
passer you that he is at Calais, for there be many now in England that be risen 
against you, that and they know that your brother were about you, they would sit 
Still and durst not displease you : and yet ho hath to hif)wife the earl of Derby’s 
8ii|t#r : by his means we suppose yo should comq to pestje and concord. Tho king 
agMsed to those words, and said : go and let him como^n with twelvet -with him 
and^no more.* Two knights went down to the gate, ^nd opened tho wicket and 
issued out aad made reverence to the carh and received him with gracious words, 


* Eleven, 


f Eleven. 
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fbr they knew well that they had no fo]^ to resiat them, and thky kiHtV jJleU 
the liondoners were sore displeased with them : therefore they spake fair^ Mi( ia£h*d 
to the earl: sir, what is your pleasure? the -king is at mass; ha 
Ihither to speak with you. I say, quoth the earl, ye" know well I ought, 
possession of the Duchy of Lancaster ; I am come in part for that cause, and alaofor 
other things that I would speak with the king of. Sir, quoth they, ye be w^ao^f^ 
the king would bo glad to see you and to heai*" you, and hath commanded that ye 
come to him all only with twelve persons. The earl answered, it pleaseth me Well i 
so ho entered into the cdstlo with twelve persons, and then the gate closed agi^, 
and the rest of his company tarried without. 

Now consider what daiiger the earl of Derby was in, for the king then might 
have slain him and such as wer;e with him, as easily as a bird in a cage ; but he 
feared not Jbho matter, but boldly went to the king, who changed colours when he 
saw the earl. Then the carl spake aloud, without making of any great honour or 
reverence, and said : Sir, arc yc fasting ? The king answered and said, yea, why 
ask you ? It is time, quoth the carl, that ye had dined, for ye have a great journey 
to ride. Why, whither should I ride ? quoth the king. Yo must ride to London^ 
quoth the earl, wherefore I counsel you eat and drink, that ye may ride with tho 
more mirth. Theft tho king, w^ho was sore troubled in his mind, and in a manner 
afraid of those words, said : I am not liungiy ; I have no lust to eat. Then such 
as were by, who were as then glad to flatter the carl of Derby, for they saw well 
the matter was like to go diversely, said to the king : sir, believe your Cousin of 
Lancaster, for he will nothing but good. Then tho king said : well, I am content ; 
cover the tables. Then tho king washed an<l sat down and was served. Then 
the earl was demanded if ho would sit down ; he said no, for ho was not fasting. 

In tho moan season while the king sat at dinner, who did cat but little^ his 
heart was so full that ho had no lust to eat, all the country about tho castltf was 
full of men of war ; they within the castle might seo them out c>f the windows^ and 
the king when he rose from the table might see them himself. Then he demanded 
of his cousin what men they were that a])pcarod so many in the ficldfj. The earl 
answered and said : the most part of them bo Londoners. What would they have? 
quoth the king. They will have you, quoth the carl, and bring you to London, and 
put you into the Tower ; there is none other remedy, ye can scape none otherwise. 
No, quoth the king, and he was sore afraid of those words, for he knew well ,the 
Londoners loved him not, and said ; cousin, can ye not provide for my Surety ? 

I will not gladly put me into their liands, for I know well they bate me, and have 
done long, though I be their king. Then the cail said : Sir, I see no other remedy 
but to yield yourself as my prisoner ; and wlicu they know that ye be my prisoner 
they will do you no hurt ; but ye must so ordain you and your company to ride to 
London with me, and to be as my jjnsoncr in uno Tower of Loudon. The king, 
who saw himself in a hard case, all his spirits were sore abashed, as ho that doubted 
greatly that the L^Tndoners would slay him. Then he yielded himself prisoner 
tho early of Derby, and bound himself, and promicscd to do all that he would him 


him to do. In likewise all other knights, squires, and officers yielded to 
to eschew the danger and peril that they wer. in : and the earl then recei^^lBPiem 
as his prisoners, and orouiued incontinent horses to bo saddled and brought foflh 
into tho court and the gaM opened, then many men of arms and archers entered ; 
then the earl of Derby cau^d a cry to be made ; on p^n of death no man to be 46 
hardy to take away any th®g within the castle, nor to lay any hattd$ upon tnf 
person, for iill were under tne earl’s safeguard and protection ; whioli cij^wasl 
no man break it. The earl had the king down into the court talking io||< 
and caused all the kiDs^^hok household and estate to go forward, as 
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;.4^jtaki4oJiO be^^^^tboufe changing or minishing of any thing. While every thing 
* the kii^g and the earl communed together in the com*t, and were 

hy the Londoners ; and aa it was informed me, king Richard had a 
called Mathe, who always waited upon the king, and would know no man 
, the king did ride, he that kept the greyhound did let him, 

And he would straight run to Jho king and fawn upon him, and^Jeap with his 
upon the king’s shoulders; and as the king and the carl of Derby talked 
"toi^ther in the court, the greyhound, who was wont to leap upon the king^ left the 
king and came to the earl of Derby, duke of Lancaster, aid made to him the same 
friendly countenance and cheer as he was wont to do to the king. The duke, who 
ipew not the greyhound, * demanded of the king what the greyhound would do. 
OnupiU; quoth the king, it is a great good token to you, and an evil sign to mo. 
.Sir,' how know you that 1 quoth the duke. I know it well, quoth the king ; tho 
greyhound maketh you cheer this day as king of England, as ye shall be, and I 
shall be deposed ; the greyhound hath this knc^lcdge naturally ; therefore takes 
him to .you, he will follow you and forsake me. Tho duke understood well thoso 
words, and cheri.shcd the greyhound, who would never after follow king Richard, 
but, followed the duke of Lancaster. 


lai.— THE DEPOSITION OF RICHARD. 

Eroissaet- 

.When the duke of Lancaster had set his cousin king Richard in the Tower of 
London, and certain of his councillors, and had set sure keeping on them, the first 
thing then that the duke did, ho sent for the earl of Warwick, who was banished, 
and commanded to be in the Isle of Wight, and discharged him clean thereof ; and 
secondly, the duko of Lancaster sent to the earl of Northumberland, and to the 
lord Percy his son, that they should come to him, and so tlicy did : after ho en- 
quired and sought out to liavo the four companions that had strangled his uncle 
the duke of Gloucester in the castle of Calais ; they were so well sought out, that 
^ey were all taken : they were set in prison apart in London. Then the duko of 
Lancaster and his coimcil took advice what should be done with king Richard, being 
in the Tower of London ; where as king John of Franco was kept, while king 
Rdward went into the realm of France : then it was thought tiiat king Richard 
should be put*from all his royalty and joy tliat he had lived in, for they said, the 
news of his taking should spread abroad into all realms christened ; he had been 
king twenty-two year, and as then they determined to keep him in prison : then 
they regarded what case the realm stood in, and did jiiit all his deeds in articles to 
titjj number of twenty-eight. Then the duke of Lancaster and his council went to 
Towel* of London, and entered into the chamber where king Richard was, and 
Aftthout aily reverence fflaking to ^m, there was openly read afi the said articles, 
to the which tho king made none answer, for he saw well all was true that was 
Ifiid W his charge, saving he said, all that I have done passed by my council. Then 
he was d^emanded what they were that had given counseJ, and by whom he was 
Inoi^ ^ed ; he named them, in trust thereby to have ^en delivered himself in 
acodsbig of them, as he had done beforetime, trusting thereby to scape, and to 
them in the danger and pain, but that was not tl^e mind of them that loved 
itoh' So as at that time they spake no more buP departed, and the duke of 
l^^f^ went to his lodging, and suffered the mayor and the men of law to pro- 
^nt to the Guildhall, where as all the matters of the city were de- 
muokL people assembled there. When they saw the governors 
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of the City go thitber, they thought some justice should be don^ as there was 
deed I shall shew you how Fust, the articles that were made against ^10 kjin|j||f, 
the which had been icad before him in the Tower, were read again there opet^^ 
t,nd it was shewed by lum that read them, how the king himself denied none «jf 
them, but confessed that he did them by the counsel of four knights of hiS chan^- 
ber, and how by their counsel he had put to death the duke of Gloucester, and the 
earl of Auindel, Sir Thomas Corbet, and other, and how they had long encited the 
king to do those deeds which deeds, they said, were not to be'foi^ven, but de- 
manded punition , for by them and their counsel the justice of right closed 
up thiough all the courts of England, Westminster, and other, whereby many evil 
deeds followed, and companies and rowts of thieves and muraerers rose and assem- 
bled together in diveis paits of the realm, and lobbed merchants by the ways, a^id* 
poor men m their houses, by which means the realm was in great peril to have 
been lost without recoveiy , and it is to be imagined that finally they would have 
rendered Calais, or Guisncs, 01 b^th, into the Frenchmen’s hands These words 
thus shewed to the people made many to be abashed, and many began to murmtir 
and said these causes demand punition, that all other may take eu sample there- 
by, and Richaid of Bourdeaux to bo deposed , foi he is not worthy to bear a crown, 
but ought to be deprived fiom all honoui, and to be kept all his life m prison with 
bread and water Though some of tho villains muimuied, othei said om high 
Sir Mayor of London, and ye other that have justice in your hands to xUlnistei, 
execute justice foi we will jc spare no man, fin yc sec well the case that ye have 
shewed as demandeth justice incontinent, foi they are judges upon their own deeds. 
Then tho mayoi and other of the go\einors of the law went together into the 
chambei of judgment , then these foui knights weio judged to die, and were judged 
to be had to the foot of the Tower, wheie as king Riehard was, that he might see 
them drawn along by the dyke with horses each aftci othei, thiough the city into 
Cheapsido, and then then heads stiicken off there, and set upon London bridge, and 
their bodies diawn to the gibbet, and theie hanged 

This judgment given they weio deli\cicd to execution, for the Mayor of London, 
and such as wcie cle]puted to the mattei went fiom the Guildhall to the Tower,, 
and took out the foui knights of tho king, whoso names weie called Sir Bernard 
Biokas, Sir Mai clays, Mastci John Bciby, Beeeiver of Lincoln, and Mastei Stell, 
the king’s Steward , each of them weio tied to two hoises, m tho presence of them 
that weie in the Towei, and the king might well see it out of the wmdows, where- 
with he was soio discomforted, foi all other that weie thcic with thp king looked 
to be in the same cisc, they knew them of London so cruel Thus these four 
knights were drawn o ic aftei another along through the city till they came into 
Chepe, and thcie on a fisher’s stall then heads were stiickcn off and set upon Lon- 
don budge, and then bodies diawn by the shoi ders to the gibbet, and there hanpld 
up This justice thus done, eveiy man went to their lodgings King BichmHd 
knowing himself taltcn, and in the dangci of tho Londoners, #as in great sorrow m his^ 
-heart, and reckoned his pdfssance nothing foi he saw how every man was agau| 
him, and if there were any that ought him any favour, it lay not m their pov 
do him any aid, nor they durst not shew 't Such as were with the king 
Sir, wo have but small vmst in our li\es as it may well appear, for whe: 
cousin of Lancaster camwo the eastle of Flint, and with your own good wdl yc 
yielded you to him, and hh promised that you and t\^lve of yours should 
prisoners and have no hurt^aiid now of those twelve, four be executed shamefully, 
Ve are Ske to pass the same way , the cause is those Londoners, who hath 
the'^ddko iji Lancaster your cousin to do this deed, had him so sore bound to 
tbe^ they do as they will have him ; God doth ma<di fOr us, if he 
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m^t die hai^ otdr natutal death, and hot a shameful death ; it is ‘great pity to 
ihmh ^ this. With those words king Hichard began tenderly to weep and wring 

hands, and cursed the hour that ever he was born, rather than to have such an 
' ' Such as were about him had great pity, and recomforted him as well as they 

^ might. ' One of his knights said : Sir, it behoveth you to take comfort ; we see 
- ; and so do you, that this world is nothing,, the fortunes thereof ^e marvellous, 

V '-and sometime turn as well upon kings and princes, as upon poor men } the French 
king, whose daughter ye have married, can not now aid you, he is so far off ; if ye 
thigl^ s^pe this mischief by dissimulation, and save ycAir life and ours, it were a 
good enterprise : peradveiiture within a year or two there would be had some re- 
covery. Why, quoth the king, what would ye that 1 should do I There is no- 
thing but I would be glad to do it, to save us thereby. Sir, quoth the knight, we 
see for truth that these Londoners will crown your cousin of Lancaster as king, and 
'for that entent they sent for him, and so have aided him and do ; it is not possible 
for you to live, without ye consent that he be ci^wned king : wherefore sir, we will 
counsel you, (to the entent to save your life and ours), that when your cousin of 
Lancaster cometh .to you to demand any thing, then with sweet and treatable 
worda say to him, how that yc will resign to him the crown of England, aud all 
the right that ye have in the realm, clearly and purely into his hands, and how 
that ye will that he bo king ; thereby ye shall greatly appease him and the Lon- 
doners also ; and desire him effectuously to suffer you to live and us also with you, or 
else every man apart, as it shal please him, or else to banish us out of the realm 
for ever, for he -that loseth his life, loscth all. King Richard heard those words 
well, and fixed them surely in his heart, and said ho would do as they counselled 
him, as he that saw himself in great danger : and then he said to them that kept 
him, how he would gladly speak with his cousin of Lancaster. 

It was shewed the Duke of Lancaster how Richard of Bourdcaux desired to speak 
with him. The duke in an evening took a barge and went to the Tower by wat(3r, 
and went to the king, who received him courteously, and humbled himself greatly, 
as he that saw himself in great danger, and said ; Cousin of I^ancaster, I regard 
and consider mine estate, which is as now but small, 1 tbank God thereof ; as any 
more to reign or to govern people, or to bear a crown, I think it not, and as God 
help me I would I were dead by a natural death, and that the French King had 
again his daughter ; we have had as yet no great joy together, nor sith I brought 
her into England, I could never have the love of my people as I had before. 
Cousin, all things considered, I know well I have greatly trespassed against you, 
and against other noblo men of my blood ; by divers things, I perceive I shall 
never have pardon nor come to peace, wherefore with mine own free and liberal* ' 
will, I will resign to you the heritage of the Crown of England, and I rcqujye you 
take the gift thereof with the resignation. When the Duke heard that, he said : 
yir, it is convenient that part of the three estates of the realm be called to these 
Words, and I have Beii‘5 already’ for some noble men, prelates, asid councillors of the 
good towns of England, aud I trust they will be here within these three days, 
sufficient of them, for you to make a due resignation before them, and by this 
means ye shall greatly appease many men within the realm ; for to withstand such 
etiormities and evils as have been used in the realm fo^ fault of justice, who had 
rnd place to reign, I was sent for from beyond the sea : Jnd the people would crown 
Mae’ for the renome runnqth throughout England, that 1 have more right to the 
crown than ye have ; for When our grandfather King Edward the Third did choose 
'"and' nmke you king, the same was as then shewed him, but he loved so his son 
the, priidoe', that none could break his purpose nor opinion, but that ye should be 
if ye would have followed the stepe of your father the prince, and^hATt 
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belieyed his counsel, as a good &ou ought to have done, yo mi^«t have been still 
king, and havo continued your estate ; but ye have always done the contrary, so 
that the common renoino runneth through England, and in other places, ’chat ye 
were never son to the Tiiuco of Wales, but rather son to a priest or to a canon ; 
for I have heard of ceitain kniglits that were in the prince’s house, mine uncle, 
how that he knew well tliat his wife had not truly kept her marriage, your mother 
was cousin-gennan to King Ed^^ard, and the king began to hate her, because she 
could hove no generation ; also she was the king's gossip of two children at the 
font ; and she that could 'i 'ell keep the prince in ner bandou by craft and subtlety, 
she made the prince to be her husband, and because slic could havo no cBild, she 
doubted that the prince should be divoiced from her : she (bd so much that she 
was with chilli with you, and with another before ;you ; as of the first I cannot tell 
what to judge, but as for you because your conditions have been seen contrary 
from all nobleness and piowess of the I'rince, tlioiefore it is said that ye bo rather 
son to a priest or to a cMiion, fnr when ye were gotten ana born at Boideaux, theio 
were many young piiests in tlie prihre’s house. Tins is the bruit in this country, 
and your woiks havo well follow ed the same, for yo bo always cnelnicd to the 
pleasure of the Frencliincn, and to take with them peace to the confusion and dis^ 
honour of tlm realm ot hkigland. And because mineamclo of Gloucester, and the 
Earl of Arundel, di«l counsel ^ou tiuly and faitlifull^ to keep the honour of the 
realm, and to follow the steps ol yoiu ancestors, ye have traitorously caused them 
to die ; ns for uio 1 have taken on nio to ddeud your life as long as I may for pity, 
and I shall pray the Loiuloncis ami the hmitors of them that luuc slam and 
banished, to do the same. Cousin, 1 th.uik )oii, quoth the king, I trust more in 
you than in any other, it is but iignt that ye so should do, foi if I had not been, 
yo had been taki'ii by the people and deposed with griMt confusion, and slain, by 
reason of your evil woiks. Kmg Kichuid heaid well all the duke’s woids, and wist 
not what to say against it, for lie .saw widl that force nor aigiiments could not 
a\ ail him, but lathcr meekness and humility: wherefoio ho humbled him, and 
prayed the duke to .save hi.s bio. 

When the Duke of Lancdsier had been at the Tower two hours with King 
Richard, and had sliew'ed liiiii part of his faults, then he i (‘turned. And the next 
clay he .sent forth inoic commandents into all paits of tlu' lealin, to cause noble 
men and other lo come to Ijondoii ; Ins uiicle the Duke of York came to London, 
and the Earl of Riitlaml lus sou, the Earl of Northuuibeiiaiid, and the Lord Thomas 
Percy hi.s brotlier ; the Duke of Lancaster made tliom good cheer : thither came 
also great number of jindales and abbots. And on a day the Duke of Lancaster 
‘^accompanied with loriL, dukes, prelates, rails, baioiis, and kniglits, and of the 
notablQjst men of London, and of oilier good towns, lode to the Tower, and there 
alighted, t’heii King Richard brought into "^lie hall, ajiparelled like a king in 
his lobes of state, Ins sceptre in his^liaud, and hi.s crown on Ins head : tiien he 
stood up ahmo, not^holdeii nor stayed by no man, and aloud: 1 havo been 
King of England, Duke of Aiupiitamc, and Lord of<lr('land, about twenty-two yeais, 
which feigniory, royalty, sceptre, crown, and hentage, 1 clearly resign here to my 
cousin, Henry of Lancaster : and I desire him here ni this open prc.sonce, in 
entering of the same posbc(^.su)n, to tate tins sceptre : and so delivered it to the 
duke, who took it Theii ^mg Ricliaid took the crown from his head with both 
his hands, and set it before nun, and said : Fair cousin, llcury Duke of Lancaster, 

I give and deliver you this crOwn, wliciewith 1 was crowTicd King of England, and 
therewith all the right thereto dopimding. The Duke of Lancaster took it, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury took it out of the duke’s hands. This resignation 
thus done. &e puk« of Lancaster called a notary, and demanded to have letters 
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and witness of aljitlie prelates and lords inhere ])cing present. Tlien Richard of 
Bordeaux returned again into the chainiier from whence he came. Then the Duke 
of LanciAter and all other leapt on thcii’ hoi’scs, and the crown and sceptre were 
put in a coffer, and conveyed to the Abbey of Westminster, and there kept in the 
treasury. And every man went to their lodgings, and abode till the day of Parlia- 
ment and council should bo at the Palace of Wostminstor, 


rXETLirS C0NSPM;V('\ A(i\I^sr flKNRY IV. 

Hall. 

At this time was an abbot in AV'estniinbtev, a man of apparent virtues, profess- 
ing openly Christ, Christian chanty, and duo subji-tlioii and obeisance to his prince ; 
which abbot bearing king Henry onec sa}, when lie was but earl of Derby, and of 
no mature age, or grown gravity, that princes had loo little, and religious had too 
much, imagined in himself that lie now obtainiiigHlie ci’own of LIk' realm, if he wore 
therein a long continuer, would j‘cinovc the gi-eat beam that thou giioved Jiis eyes 
and pricked his conscience. For }ou must understand that tliese uionastieal per- 
sons, learned and unliternt(‘, lielter fed tluni tuuglit, took on them to write and 
register in the book of fame, the nolile acts, the wise <loings and ])olitie goverunnees 
of kings and ])vinecs, in wliicli cr()nogra]>liy, if a king gave to them possessions or 
granted thorn liberties, nr exalted them to honoui and \\oildl_y dignit}, ho w.is called 
a saint, he was pmised wilhout any dcseit above the moon, his genealogy was 
written, and not one iota tliat might exalt his fame, was mllier lorgotten oi omitted. 
Tint if a Christian prince had touched tlicir liberties, or elanned any part justly of 
their possessions, or would have intermittcii in their holy franehisos, or desired aid 
of them against his and their eominon enemies. Then tongues talked and pens 
wrote, that ho was a tvu’ant, a dopi-esser of holy religion, an enemy to Christs 
church and Ids holy flock, and a damned and aceuised [leison with Dat ban and 
Abiron to the deep pit of hell. Wbeieof the piov<‘ih begin, give and he blessed, 
take away and lie aeeuiNed Tims the fear of losing their 2>ossessioij.s, made them 
pay yearly annates to lli«' llonu-^h IuhIioj) • thus the fear of correetimi and honest 
restraint of libeity, made theni from their oidiiianes, ^ea almost from obedience of 
their jjrinee.s, to mio dis])ensation excmiitions and iimniinitieH. 

This abbot that I s^iakc of which could not well forget tlic saying of king Henry, 
and being before in great favour and high estimatifm with king Richard, called to 
his house on a day in the term season, -lU such loids and other ]>ersons which he 
oitlie*’ knew or thought to bo as affectionate to king Rielianl, and envious to the 
estate and advancement of king Henry, wdiose names wa*re. John floUriiid, duke of 
Exeter and earl of ITuntingdoii, TJioiiias Iloll.ind, duke of Suiroy and carl of Kent, 
Eduard, duke of Aumcrle and earl of Rutland, son to the duke of York, Jolm 
Afontaguc, carl of Salii^ury, Hugh Hpen&er, earl of CflouC(‘ster,^John, the bishop of 
r 11 lisle, Sir Thomas Blount, and'Magdelcu, one of king Jlichaufs chaiiel, a man as 
like to him in stature and jiroportion in all lineaments of his body, os unlike in 
birth, dignity, or conditions. This abbot highly feasted tliese great lords and his 
special friends, and when they had well dined, they all vAthdrew themselves into a 
secret chamber and sat down to council; when they weyS set, John Holland, duke 
of Exeter, whose rage of revenging the injury Joiio to king Richaid was nothing 
mitigate nor molified, but ^ther cncrcased and blossomctl, declared to them their 
allegiance promised, and by oath confirmed to king Richaixl his brother, ij^rgetting 
Dot the high promotions and notable dignities which he and all otJicr there present 
hAd obtained by the high favour and munifioent liberality of hie s*dd 1>7 
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the which they were not only by oath md allegiance bound, au§ also by kindness 
and urbanity incensed and moved to take part with him and his friends, but ako 
bound to be revenged for him and his cause, on his mortal enemies and deadly foes, 
in which doing ho thouglit iiolioy more ^mceter to be used than force, and some 
witty practise rather to be experimented than manifest hostility or open wat. And 
for the expedition of this enterprise he devised a solemn justea to be enterprised 
between him and twenty on his pai*t, and the carl of Sali^»biiry and twenty on his 
part, at Oxford : to the wliich triumph, king Henry should be iimted ana desired, 
and when ho were most v busily regarding the martial play and warly disport, he 
suddenly should be slam and destroyed. And by this means king Richard, which 
was yet alive, should be restoied to his liberty and reposaased of his crown and 
kingdom, and appointed fai-ther who should assemble the people, the number and 
persons, which should accomplislr and perform this invented assay and policy. 

This device so much pleased the seditious congregation, that they not only made 
an indenture scxtipaitite sealed with ihoii seals and signed with their hands, in the 
which each bound himself to othc^ to ende.ivonr tlicmsclves both for the destruc- 
tion of king Henry, and the creitiou of king Richard, but also sware on the Holy 
Evangelists the one to be true and secret to the other, even to the hour and point 
of death. When all things were thus appointed and concluded, the duke of Exeter 
came to the king to Windsor, leqinring him, for the love that he bare to the noble 
acts of chivalry, that lie would \ouchsafe not only to repair to Oxford to see and 
behold their manly fcat‘=', and warlike pastime : but also to he the discoverer and 
indifferent judge (if any ambiguity should arise) of tlicir courageous acts and royal 
triumph. The king seeing himself so cffcctuously desired, and that of his brother- 
in-law, and nothing less imagining than that which \vas picteivied, gently granted 
and friendly condescended to Ins request. Which thing obtained, all the lords of 
this conspiracy departed to their houses (as they noised) to sot armourers on work 
for trimming of their harness against the solemn jiistcs. Some had the helm, the 
viser, the two baviers and the two plackards of the same, curiously graven and 
cunningly costed : some had their collars fietted, and other had them set with gilt 
bullion*’ : one company had the plackard, the rest, the hurley, the tasscs, the lamboys, 
the backpieco, the tapul, and the border of the cuiuiss all gilt : and another band 
had them all enameled azure. One sort had the varnbraccs, the paceguards, the 
grandguards, the poldron, the pollcttes, parted with gold and azure : and another 
flock had them silver and sable. Some had the maiufors, the close gauntlets, the 
guissettes, the flamards, dropped and gutted with red, and other had them sjiecklcd 
with green : one sort had the cuisscs, the greaves, the surlcttos, the sockets on the 
^ right side and on the left side silver. Some had the spear, the bur, the cronet, all 
yellow, and other had them of divois colours. One band had the scafferon, the 
cranet, the bard of the horse, all white, and c'hcr had them all gilt. Some had 
their arming swoids freshly burnished, and some had them cunningly varnished ; 
some spurs were wl^^e, some gilt, and some coal black. Oiu^ part had their plumes 
all white, another had them all red, and the thud had them of several colours. 
One woie on his headpiece his lady’s sleeve, and another bare on his helm the 
glove of his dearling : but to declare the costly bases, the rich bards, the pleasant 
trappers both of goldsmith’s work and embroidery, no less sumptuously than 
curiously wrought, it woul^ask a long time to declare, for every man after his appe- 
tite devised his fantasy, verifying the old proverb, so many heads, so many wits. 

^ The Puke of Exeter came to his house and raised men on every side, and pre- 
pared koise and harness, meet and apt for his compassed purpose. When the 
Duchess his<t wife which was sister to King Henry perceived this, she no 
less trouble congectured to be prepared against her brother than was indeed* 
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eminent and at h(^d, wherefore she wei>t and made great lamentation. When the 
Duke perceived her dolour, he said, What, Bess, how chaiiccth this 1 when my 
brother ♦King Richard was deposed of his dignity, and committed to hard and 
shaip prison which had been king and ruled this realm nobly by the space of 
twenty*'two years, and your brother was exalted to the throne and dignity imperial 
of the same, then my heart was heavy, my life stood in jeopardy, and my comb 
was clearly cut, but you then rejoiced, laughed, and triumphed, wherefore I pray 
you be content that I may as well rejoice and have pleasure at the delivering juid 
restoring of my brother justly to his dignity, as >ou ^erc jocund and pleasant 
when your brother unjustly and untruly dt'piivcd and disseized my brother of tho 
same. For of this I am suic, that if iny biothcr prosper, you and I shall not fall 
nor decline : but if your bi other continue in his estate and magnificence, I doubt 
not your decay nor mine, but I suspect the loss Ui my life, besulo tho forfeiture of 
my lands and goods.” When ho had said, he kissed his lady which was sorrowful 
and pensive, and he departed toward Oxfoid with a gieat company both of archers 
and horsemen, and when he came there, he foiiiiu ready all his mates and confede- 
rates well appointed for their purpose, except the Duke of Aumcrle, Earl of Rut- 
land, for whom they scut messengers in great haste. This Duke of Aumcrle went 
before from Westminster to sec his father the Duke of York, and sitting at dinner 
had his coun^jano of the endentuic of tho confederacy, whereof I spake before, in 
his bosom. 

Tho father espied it and demanded what it was ; his son lowly and benignly 
answered that it might not be seen, and* that it touched not him. ‘ By Saint 
George,* quoth the father, I will sec it, and so by force took it out of his bosom, 
when ho perceived tho content and the six sigris and seals set and fixed to tho 
same, whereof the seal of his son was one, he suddenly rose from the table, com- 
manding his horses to be saddled, and in a gicat fuiy said to his son, thou traitor thief, 
thou hast been a traitor to King Richaid, and wilt thou now be false to thy cousin 
King Homy ? Thou knowest well enough that T am tliy pledge, borrow, and main- 
perncr, body for body, and land for goods in open pailiameul, and gocst thou about to 
seek my death and destruction \ by I ho Holy Rood, 1 had Icifcr see thee strangled 
on a gibbet. And so tho Duke of York mounted on horseback to ride towards 
Windsor to the King, and to declaic the whole effect of his son and his adherents 
£ind partakers, 'l^hc Duke of Aumcrle seeing in what case he stood took his horse 
and rode another way to l\''ind&or, riding in post thither, (which his father being 
an old man could not do.) And when he was alighted at the castle gate, be caused 
the gates to be shut, saying that he must needs deliver tho keys to the King/ 
When he camo before the King’s presence he kneeled down on his knees, beseeching « 
him of mercy and forgiveness. The King demanded the cause : then he declared 
to him plainly the whole confederacy and entire conjuration in maimer and form 
as you have heard. "Well, said tho King, if this be tiuc w^e 2 >ardon you, if it 
be fained at your exti;gmG peril be it. While the King aijd the Duke talked 
together, the Duke of York kiiock'fd at the castle gate, whom the King caused to be 
let in, and there he delivered the endenture which before was taken from his son, 
into the King’s hands. Which writing when he had read, and seen, perceiving the 
signs and seals of the confederates, he changed his former purpose. For the day 
before he hearing say that the challengers were all leac^ and that the defenders 
were come to do their devoir, purposed to have* departed toward tho triumph the 
^ext day, but by his prudent and forecasting counsel, somewhat stayed till ho 
might see the air clear and no dark cloud near to the place where tho lists were. 
Ajid now being advertised of the truth and verity, how his destruction and death 
was compassed, was not a little vexed, but with a great and merciless •agony per- 

Yoih ir. ^ ^ 
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iurbed and un<]uieted, and therefore detepiined there to make hiiy^bode not having 
time to look and gaze on justes and tourneys, but to take heeffhow to keep and 
conserve his life and dignity, and in that place tairied till he knew what^way his 
enemies’ would set forwaul , and shortly wrote to the Eail of Northumbeiland his 
iffigh Constable, and to the Earl of Wostmoi eland his High Maishal, and to other 
hm assured fueiicls of all the doubtful danger and perilous jeopardy The conju- 
ratojs peiceivingby the lack of the Duke of Aumerle’s coming, and also seeing no 
pieparition made there for the King’s coming, imagined with themselves that their 
enteipiiso was intimate ar^l published to the King Whcioforc that thing which 
they attempted privily to do, now openly with S 2 )ear and shield they determined 
with all diligent celerity to set foithand advance And so iJicy adorned Magdalene, 
a man rescmbhng much King Eichxid, m loyal and princely vestuie, calling him 
King Richard, affirming that he hy favour of his keepers was delivered out of prison 
and set at liberty, and they followed in a quadiat array to the extent to destioy 
ICing Heniy as tho most peimcious and venornou'^ <.uemy to them and his 
own natural countiy. While the confederates with this new piildisheel idol accom- 
l)anied with a puissant aimy of men, took tho ducct way and passago towaids 
Wmelsor, King Homy being admonislieel of then a 2 )pioaching, with a few hoise in 
tho night, came to the Towci of London about twelve of tho clock, wheie he in the 
morning caused the Mayor of the city to axipaiel in armoni the best and most 
couiagcous pel sons of the city, which brought to him thico thousand aichcrs and 
thice thousand billmen, bcsido them tint were deputed to defend the city. 

The lords of tho confederacy entcicd the Oastlc of Windsor, wheio they fipding 
not then piey, detci mined with all s])eed to forth to London But in tho 
way, changing their purpose they returned to the town of Oolbrook, and there 
tariied These lords had much peojile following them, what for fear and what for 
entieaty, surely behoving that king Richaid was tlieic and in company. 

King Henry issued out of London with twenty thousand men, uid eime to Houns- 
low Heath, where ho pitched his camp, abiding the coming of his enemies but 
when they wexo advertised of tho king’s puisstuuo, or oho amazed with fear, or 
forethmkmg and repenting thoir bygone baseness, or mistiusting their own com- 
pany and fellows, departed from thence to Beikhamstead, and so to Chichester, and 
theie the loids took their lodging Tne duke of Suiicy, call of Kent, and the earl 
of Salisbmy in one inn, and the duke of Exeter, and tho eail of Gloucester in an- 
othei, and all the host lay in the fields. The Bailey of the town, with four score 
archeis, set on the house wheie the duke of buirey .ind other lay the house was 
manly assaulted and strongly defended a gicat space The duke of Exetei being in an- 
other inn with tho earl of Gloucestct, stt fiieoii diveis houses lu the town, thinking 
that the assailants would laavo their assault and rescue then goods, which thing 
they nothing regarded The host lying witho it hraiing noise aud stemg fiie in the 
town, believing that tho king was? come thither with his puissance, fled without 
measure to save tj^mselvcs. Tho duke of Exeter and his company seeing tho 
force of the townsmen more and more encrcase, kI out of the backside entendmg 
to repair to tho army, which they found disjxused and retired. Then the duke 
seeing no hope of comfort, fled into Essex, and tho eail of Gloucester going towaid 
Wales was taken and belpaded at Bristow Magdalene flying into Scotland, was 
appicehended and brought^bo the tower Tho loids which fought still in the town 
01 Chtohester wore wounded to death, and taken, and their heads stricken off and 
ami to^bondon : and there were taken Sir Benuet Shelley or Cell, and Sir Barnard 
Brokas, and twenty-nine other lords, knights, and esquires, and sent to Oxford, 
where the king|h6n sojoumed, where Sir Thomas Blount and all the other prisoners 
were ' When the duke of Exeter heard that his comphees were taken, 
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and his oouAsellors apprehended, and his friends and allies put m execution, ho 
lamented hia own chance, and bewept the misfortune of his friends, but most o< 
alt bewailed the fatal end of his brother king Richaid, whose death he saw as in a 
minor by his unhappy sedition and malicious attempt to appioach, and so wander- 
ing, lurking and hiding himself m pri\y places, was attacked iii Essex, and m thr 
lordship of PJasshey, a town of the duohess of Gloucestei, and theio made shorter 
by the head, and in that place especially, becatme that ho m the same lordship 
seduced and falsely betrayed Thomas Juke of Gloucester, and was the very onward 
ectoi and open dissiiuuloi of his death and destn^tion So the common proveib 
was \eiified, as jou have done so shall you ted 


iHi III voi 1 or iHF rincTis 

Sraksieke 

[Holinshod thus describes Ihc oiigin ( I tlie quaiiol betwcon tlu I’eicK s and the king — 

“ Ileniy, Earl of Noitlininbt rl\n 1, AMtli his bioth i Llionixs, Tail ot WuiccssLfr, and bis 
son tbo 1 Old Henry 1 ticy siuii imi d II t'^piii, ivbich mcu to KiUj/ Homy, m the btgimiing 
olbibnign both f mill ul tiK lids an I earnest uders, bi^an now to envy Ill's wealth and fell 
(ilv nul espeeixll} Ibej Men. ^iicicd, lediuse the king dtmanded ot tb« eul and Ins son 
such Scottish piisoiK IS as iv re i iki ii it 11( ni Idoii and Ntsbil toi of all tin captivcb which 
weic taken m the < ntli Is loiif,ht in those tMo plactb, thin was dchvuul to tho kings pos 
session only Moidal c, 1 ail ol litc, th Duke ot All anys son, th ni^li Iho king did di\(is and 
sundiy times repiiK tin delivn nice tf tin itsiduc, md that with gi eat tin latenings when 
with the IhiOKs liemg soic effendtd, loi that llu) dunifd them as tlicir own pnpci pusoners, 
and then poculnii in/cs, by the council t the I ad llnm is Lhicj, k nl ot 'VViicesti i, whose 
study wss ovci (a s jmc wiit ) 1 1 1 1 me in ihc an I set thnjw,s in i bi( il, came to tho king 
unto in d SOI (upon a pmposo to pint him), an 1 tlnu letpiiied ot Inin, that either b\ 
lansom ci ollitiwjse, he wtnld cause to 1 dchvcicd out ( I pi son I Imnnd JMo’ljmor, J arl 
of Mnnb, thiii ( nsm innin, wh im (is ihc> ici iled) Owen (ihiilowii kept in filthy 
pnsoii, shacldid with iions, mb loi th it h loi k 1 is j nl ind was to linn foitliful and true 
* *■ * “ihc kiiif,, when } c had stii he I < n tlu m ittfi, mado answer, that tlie 

Farl of MarcJi was not taken pus nur hi his c lusc n i in I is s nice, but willingly sufieied 
himselt to 1 c taktn, because la w uld n it withst uul the j tlonipts ot Owen Glendower and 
his complices, tbtr< t ire lie wi ull luiUui i mseni him noi release him 

“Iho P( riles with this luswcr and ludul nt o\ ns« wen not a litllo fumed, insomuch 
tliat Ilenij Hotspur said openly P h Id, tl c htu 1 1 Ihc realm is lobhed of hig light, and 
yet the lobbci with hib own will not ledccm him i in this iuiy tho Percies di parted, 
minding nothing moie than to depose King JCeiin hoii tin high tjpc of his loyalty, aiid to 
place in his seat then cousin Ldmund, L iil ot iManh, wliom the^ thd not only deliver out of 
captivity, but also (to tho high displcasiiie ot 1 \iti„ Hemy) eiitfitdm league with the foresaid 
Owen Glendower.’ 

Ihe refusal of Htni> IV to ranbom Mortiniei, oi to illow him to be lansomed, proceeded 
from a not unnatu^l jealousy, but the pri&onot of Glendow** was not “tho heir of the 
realm, as Hohnshod repicsentt, but Sir Pelmund ]\Ioi timer, the uncle of the >oung Lail of 
Maich, whom Henry kept m close custody, because he hid a prior claim to the crown bj sue 
(essmn Sii Edmund Mortimer was the “ biothei in 1 iw to Hotspiu, who had moiTied his 
sister Shakspeie has, ol course, followed Holinshed in tonfounding Sii Edmund Mortimer 
with the Eail ol Mateli , — but those from whom accuia^y is required, have fallen into the 
some error as the old Chronicler, — amongst others Rapin and Hume A despatch of the 
king to his council statqp, “ Ihe rebels have taken my belovi d cousin, Esmon Mortj'met.” 
Edmund, Earl of March, was at this perod only ten years old, and a state pnsoner 

The Earl of Westmoreland, who appears throughout this play as one of the most faithfol 
adherents of the king, was a parUsan of Bolmgbroke from his first landing He was sub^ 
eequently actively engaged m suppresamg tfie insurrection in Yorkshire.} 
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BOBNTE . — King Henry^ NorUiumberlandf Worcester^ Hotspur, Sir WaUer Blunty 

awl others. ' , 

K. Hen. My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 

Unapt to htir at these indignities. 

And you have found me ; for, accordingly, 

You t^’ead upon my patience : but, be sure, 

I will from henceforth rather be myself 
Mighty, and to bo feared, than my condition ; 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down. 

Anti therefore lost that title of respect 

Which the proud soul ne’er pa^s but to the proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, littlo deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it ; 

And that same greatness too \xhich our own hands 
Have holi) to make so portly. 

North. My lord, — 

K. Hen. Worcester, get thee gone, for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye ; 

O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory, 

And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us ; when wc need 

Your use and counsel we shall send for you. — [Evit IVor. 

You were about to speak. To North. 

North. Yea, my good loid. 

Those prisoners in your highness’ name demanded, 

Which Harry Percy here at Ilolmedon took, 

Were, as ho says, not with such strength denied 
As was deliver’d to your majesty : 

Either envy, therefore, or misi^rision, 

Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 

Hot.. J\ry liege, T did deny no prisoners. 

But, I remember when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain loid, neat and trimly dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and Ins chm, i cw leap'd. 

Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, 'Hhich ever and anon r; 

He gave his nose, and look ’t away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff: and ^till he smil’d and talked ; 

And as the soldiers boce dead bodies by 
He call’d them untaughfe knavesi^, unmannerly 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility . 

With many holiday and lady terms 
Ho queijtion’d mo ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners, in yo^r majesty’s behalf. 
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I then, all smarting, with wounds being cold, 

To be so pester’d with n popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or should not ; — for he made me mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sv. cct, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God Siivc the mark !) 
And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on c»t]i 
Was parmaccti for an inward hi ui&e ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villainous saltpetre should be diggM 
Out of the bowels of the harmless e&rtli, 

Which many a good tall fellow hath destroy'd 
So cowardly ; and but for these vil^ guns 
He would himself have bc('ii a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not tins repoil 
Come current for an accusation, 

Betwixt my love and }our high inaje4y. 

Blunt. The circumstance consider’d, good my lord. 
Whatever Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person, and in such a iilace, 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told, 

May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What then he said, so he uii'.ay it now. 

IC. Hen. Why, yet lie doth deny his pii'^onei^' 

But with proviso, and e\ccption, 

That we, at oar own charge, shall ransom diaight 
Ilis brother-in-law, the foolish Moriimci ; 

Who, in my soul, hath wilfully betiay’d 
The IIvCkS of those that lie did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, danin’d Gleuvlowoi 
Whose daughter, as wo hoar, the carl of INlavch 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers tlusi 
Be emptied, to redeem a traitor homo ? 

Shall we buy treason ? and indent with fciCi>, 

When they have lost aii<l foifeitod themselves i 
No, on the barren mountains let him staivo ; 

For I shsK’J never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall*ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom homo revolted Mortimer. 

Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! ^ 

He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war ; — To p^ove tlia' tin 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those .od**, 
Those mouthed wounds, winch valiantly he t< 

When on the gentle Severn’s sedg}'^ bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
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In changing hardiinent -with grea^ Olondower : 

Three times they breath’d, and three times did they drink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 

Who tlieii, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Kan fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

Never did base and rotten policy 

Colour her working with such deadly wounds ; 

Nor never could the noble ^lot tinier 
Keceivo so many, and all v/ilbngly : 

Then let him not be .slander’d with revolt. 

K. lien. Thou dost belie!? him, Percy, thou dost belie him ; 

Ho never did encounter with Glondower . 

I toll thee, 

Ho durst as well have met the dc\nl alone, 

As Owen Glcudowcr for au enemy. 

Art thou not asluun’d ^ But, .nrrali, henceforth 
Let mo not hear you speak of Mortimer ; 

Send me your xirisoneis with the sjicediest means, 

Or you shall hear in ^uch a kind from mo 
As will displease 3’ou — My loid Northumberland, 

We license your dcpaituro with your son : — 

Send us your prisoners, or you'll bear of it. 

\JHvininf Kinq Jfenry^ Blunt a)id Train. 
Hot. And if the devil come and loav for them. 

I will not send them : — I will after stiaight. 

And tell him so ; for I will case my licart, 

Although it be with hazard of my lie.xd. 

North. What, drunk with cholcr? stay, and pause awhile; 

Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcester, 

Hot. Speak of Mortimer ? 

’Zounds, I will .speak of him ; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if [ do not join witli him : 

In his behalf T’ll empty all these veins, 

And shed my dear blood diop by op the dust, 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i' the air as this unthankful k.ng, 

As this ingrate and canker d Bolingbioko. 

North. Brprthcr, the king hath made your nephew^mad. 

^ To Worcester, 

Wor. Who struck this heat up, after I was gone ? 

• Hot. He will, forsooth, have all j y ju’isoners ; 

And when I urg’d Ine ransom once again . 

Of my wife’s broth^’’, then his cheek look’d pale ; ’ 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, ' 

Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor. I cannot blame him : Was he not proclaim’d, 

By Richard that dead is, the next of blood ? 

North, He was : I heard the proclamation : 
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And then it was^ when tho unhappy king 
(Whose wrongs in us God pardon *) did set forth 
Upon his lush expedition , 

From whence he, intercepted, did letuin 
To be depos’d, and shoitly muithercd. 

Wor And foi whose death, wc in the woild’s wide mouth 
Live scandaliz’d, and foully spoken of 

JTol But, soft, 1 1)1 ly }ou , Did king Ricliaid thou 
Pioclaim iny bi other Moitimei 
lieu to the ciown 1 

North lie did , myself did lieai it 

Hot Ni}, then I eiiiiiot blunt h]^ eoubiii king, 

That wish’d him on tlu biiieii iiioiiiitiins staiv’d. 

But shall it be that you, tint set the crown 
Upon the ht ad of this foigt tlul in A, 

And, foi his \ke, wc u the deievt< d blot 
Of muitlieious siihuin iticn, ‘'h ill it bt, 

That you a woild of tuises uiidei^o, 

Being th( igcnt^ oi bisestcond me uis, 

Ihc colds, the 1 iddei oi tin hui^mmi ithei ^ 

O, paidon, il th it 1 desecml so low 
To show the line and the piedic imcnt 
Wheieiu you i luge undtr tins sul tie king 
Shall it, loi shame, he spoktu m these dajs, 

Oi fill up eluoiJieles in time to come, 

That men of }oui uol tidy ind iiiwtj 
Did ’gage them 1 th in in unjust 1 cIj df — 

As both of }()U, C od I udoii it • hue <1 )iic — 
lo put down bieli lid, (h it sweet 1 )\ch i( , 

And plmt this thoin, this caukei, Bolin^^ii ke ^ 

Aiulshih t 11 UK It si line, be (intlui spul eii, 

'll! it you aio i( ol d, disc udtd, uid shook olt 
B liim foi wlioiii tliese sh line yeuiiekiwent? 

]No , yet time se]\es, wheiein ^ou m ly udeem 
Voui himshd lioiiouiSj u I ustoie yoiu selves 
Into the good thougiiLs ol Mie woild im 
BcvenoC the jeciiiig and diseh ii el eouteni t 
Of this pioud king , who studies diy iiid lUtaht, 

To answci all the debt he owes unto >oii, 

Even with the bloody piyment ol youi eleiths 

Theiefoif I say, ^ 

T>o; * t Peace, cousin, say no moic*^ 

And now T will unclasp a seeiet book, 

And to your quick coiieciving discontents 
I’ll read you mattci deq) and dangeiou'^, ^ 

As full of peiil, and adventurous spiiit. 

As to o’ci-walk a cm lent, roaiin^loud, 

On the unsteadfnst footing ot a spear 

Hot It ho fall in, good night , — oi sink or swim 
Send daugei fiom the casu unto the west, 
bo honour cioss it horn the north to south, * 
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And let them grapple , — the blood moro stira 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare 

North Imagination of some gieat exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience 

Hot By heaven, mothmks, it were in eas} leap 
To pluck blight honoui from the pile fic’d moon , 

Or dive into the bottom of the deejD, 

Where fathom-hno could ncvei toueli the giound, 

And pluck up drowned hououi by the locks , 

So ho, that doth ledecm hei thence, might wcai, 

Without coi rival, ill hei dignities 
But out upon this half-fn^d ftllow^hip • 

Wor lie apjhehcnds i woild of liguios lieie 
But not the foiin ol 'vvhit ho should itteud — 

Good cousin, giv^ rnc nidi^nee foi i while, 

And list to me 

Hot I ciy you meicy 

TFoj The same noble Scots, 

That arc youi prisuiieis, 

Hot I’ll keep them all ; 

By heaven, he shill not ha\c i Scot of them , 

No, if a Scot would save his soul he sli dl not 
I’ll keep thorn, b} this hand 

Woi You stilt iwiy, 

And lend no cii unto my pui posts — 

Those piisoneis you shall keoi3 

Hot Niy, I will , that’s flat — 

Ho Slid he would not lansom Moitimei , 

Foibid my tongue to speak of Moitimci , 

But I w ill find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his car 1 11 holla — Moitimei ’ 

Nay, I 11 hive a stilling shall be taught to sj eaV 
Nothing but Moitimei, and gi\e it him 
To keep his ingei still in motion 
Woi Ileii you, cousin , i woid 
Hot All studies belt I solemnly dei\ 

Sa\e how to gall ind pinch this Bolingbioke 
And that same swoid ind bueklei iniiice ot Wale , 

But that I think his fathci loves him jt, 

And would be ghd he met v'^ith '^omo mischance, 

I’d have him poison’d with a pot of ale 

Wor, Faie^fcll, kmsmvn * I will talk toyju, 

When you aie better temper’d to atteiul 

No)th Why, what a wasp-toiigued and impatient fool 
Art thou, to break itito this worn m’s mood , 

T^ing thine eai to no tongue but thine own » 

Hot Wh^, look you, I am* jvhiiip’d and scourg’d with rods, 
Nettled, and stung with pismnes, when I hen ‘ 

Of this vile politician, Bohngbroke 

In Eichard’s time, — What d’ ye call the place ? — 

A plague upon *t — it is in Gloucestei shire 
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’T was where the madcap •duke his uncle kept , 

His uncle Yoik , — where I fust bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, 

When you and ho came back from Ravenspurg 
J!^o)t7i At Beiklc} castle 

Hot You say tiiie 

Why, what a candy deal of couitcsy 

This fawning giey hound then did piofFci me ' 

Look, — “when his infiiit foitnno cimo age,” 

And, — “gentle Ilariy Vcic\,” — and, “ kind cousin,’ — 

0, the devil take such cozen cis ^ God foigive mo ' 

Good uncle, tell youi talc, foi I ha^c done 
Wb? Niy, if you ha\o not, tc>’t again 
We ’ll stay youi leisiiic 

Hot I havc|done, in sooth. 

Wo} Then once moicto ^oiii Scottish prisoners 
Deluei them up without then i ui*soiu stiaight. 

And make the Douglas’ son join only mem 

Foi jjowers in Scotland which, foi dncis leasons, 

Which I shall send you wntten, be a>>sm’d, 

Will easily 1)0 gixntcd — A ou, iny loid I /o Noith. 

Youi son in Sfotland licing thus employ d, 

Shall secietly into the bosom ciccp 
Of that sime noble piolatc, wcllbclov’d. 

The archbishop 

Hot Of York, is t not ? 

Woi Tnio , who beais haul 

His biothci’s death it Biisto), the loid Scioop 
I «pcak not this in estimation , 

As what I think might be, but what J know 
Is luinina^ed, plotted, and set down , 

And only stus but to bcnold thcfni 
Ot that occasion that '>hall bung it on 
Jlot I femcll it 

Upon my life it will do wond’ions well 

North Befoic the g hoc s a foot thou still lett’&t sh]) 

Hot Why, it cannot choose but bo a noble plot — 

And then the powci of bcotl ind and of Yoik, — 

To join with Moitimci, ha ? 

Wo 7 And so llvy shall 

Hot In filth, it IS cvcecdingly well aim d 

And ’t IS no little icison bids us spe^^, 

To save oui hea^s by laising of a head 
Foi, bcdi ourselves as even as we can. 

The king will alwajs think him in oiu iebt , 

And think we think ourselves Uiisatisficd, 

Till ho hath ’found a time to pgy us home 
And see a^feady, how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to liis looks of love 

Hot He does, ho docs , we ’ll be reveng’d on him 
JVbr Cousin, farewell , — No fiuther go in this, 

Than I by letters shall direct your couise. 
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When time is npe, which will be suddenly. 

I ’ll steal to Glendower, and loid Mortimer ; 

Where you and Douglas, and our powers at once, 

(As I will fashion it,) shall happily meet, 

To boai our foi tunes in our own strong arms, 

Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 

Norik Faiewell, good brothei , wo shall thrive, I trust. 

Hot Uncle, adieu — 0, let the hours be short, 

Till fields and blows and groans applaud our sport I \Exeunt 


124— THE BAT TIE OF SIIELWSBURY 

^ Shaksperf 

[“King Henry, says Holmshed, “ advei ti&ed of the proceedings of the Percies, forthwith 
gathered about lum such power as he might ikc, and passed lorwaid wit*i ‘■iicli speed that 
lie was in sight of his ( m mu s lying m camp near to Shicwsbuij be fore they w'^ie in doubt 
of any such thing flu 1\ icics, aecoidmg to the Chronickr, sent to the king the celebrated 
manifesto whicli IS contained m llardyngs Chioniclc The inier\ it w ol Worcester with the 
king, and its resull, ait thus d( scribed by Holmsbcd “ It was reported for a truth th it now 
when the lung had condt scendt-d unto ill that ivas reasonable at liis liands to be iLquiiod, 
and seemed to humble hiinst If nioio than was met t lor lus estate, the Earl of Wort ester, 
upon his return to Ins ntpht w, luado loation tleon contrary to that the kmg had said ’ — 

“ O, no, m> nt pin w must not know, Sir Richard, — 

Tiie Jibiial 1 ind offer ot the lung 

In the Chronicle! , Ilot^pm < \horts the tioops , Shakspore clothes the exhortation with his 
own poetical spirit 

“ Now, I speranct ' — Pticy ’ — and set on, ’ 

IB found m the Chioniclcis — “ Ih advtisaiies nu tl Fy / oiv Puuf The dangri of the 
kmg, and the ciieuiifstauct of ollici^ being tapmsoned like lura, aie also mentioned by 
Holmshcd 

riie prowess of Piiiict IIciu} in this his fust great b ittle is thus di sciibed by llolm^hod 
“The Prince that day holp his liko a lusty yr ung gentUman, foi although he was huit 

in the face with an arrow, so that divi i'- nobh men that wi re about him would have coiivtyt d 
him forth of the field, )ct he would in no wise suffci them so to do, lest his dtpartme from 
lus men might haply liiM stricken some fear iiit then luaits, and so, witli out regard of 
Ins hint, he cunlinut d with his men, and nevei ccasid, eitlur to fight where iho buttle was 
most hottest, or to cncouiage his nu n wli le it s< emed most need ” 

Thp personal triumpli oi Henry ovti lliNpm is a diamatic cr( ation, perfectly warranted 
by the obbcuiity m which the Chroniclers leave the inaiLei 1 

Scene , — King Hey^rg, Prince John of Lanta^Ur^ Sir Walter 

Pluntj and Sir John FalUaf 

K Hen How^bloodriy the sun begins to pep 
Above yon busky hill ' the day looks pale 
At biss distcmperature 

P, Hen f- The southern wind 

Doth jilav the tiumpet to his put poses; 

^And, by bis hollow whisthng m<fhc leaves, 

Foretells a tempest and a blustering day i 

K Hen Then with the loscis let it s}mpathise ; 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win 

« Trwwpet, Enter Worcester and Vernon 
Sow now, my Worcester ? *t is not well, 
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That you and I should meet ufon such terms 
As now we meet : You have deceived our trust ; 

And made us doff our easy robes of peace, 

To crush our old -limbs in ungentle steel : 

This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 

What say you to it ? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war ? 

And move in that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and natural light ;• 

And be no more an exhal’d rnetcjr, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mii^chief to tho unborn times ? 

IVor. Hear me, my liege * J. 

For mine own part I could bo well content 
To entertain the lag end of my life I 
With quiet hours ; for, I do protest, 

I have not nought the day of this diblike. 

/f. Hen. You have not bought it ! how comes it then ? 

Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it. , 

F. lien. Peaei', cLcwct, peace. 

War. It pleas’d your majesty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myself, and all our house ; 

Aud yet I mu^t lein ember you, my loid. 

Wo were the hist and dearest of your friends. 

For you, my staff of office did I break 
In Eicbavd’s time ; and posted day and night 
To meet you on tlic way, and kiss your hand, 

When yet you were in id.ieo and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as J. 

Jt was ni}sclf^ my brother, and his son, 

That brought y«»u lionio, and Ik -I dly did out<lar0 
The daiig( r of the time : Yoii swore to us, — 

And ^ou did swear that oath at Doncastei, — 

That >ou did iiotlimg purpose ’gainst the state ; 

Nor claim no fuithcr than >our new-full’n light, 

The scat of (jlaunt, dukedom of Lancaster : 

To this we sw'arc our aid. But, in ahoit space, 

It rain’d down foituno showering on yonr head ; 

And such a flood of greatness fell on you, — 

What with our help ; what with the absent king ; 

Wbat with the injuries of a wanton time ; 

The sccmiiij sufferances that you had borne ; •# 

And the contrarious winds, that held tho king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars, 

That all iu England did repute him dead, — 

And, from this swarm of fair advantages, 

You took occasion to bo quickly "WDo’d 
To gripe tho general sway into your hand ; 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster ; 

And, being fed by us, you used us so 
As that ungentle gull tho cuckoo’s bird 
Useth tho sparrow ; did oppress our nest ; 
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Grew by our feeding to so grcaA a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 

For fear of swallowing ; but with nimblo wing 
We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight, and raise this present head 
Whereby we stand oi^posed by such means • 

As you yourself have forg’d against yourself ; 

I3y unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of , fill faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

K. Hen, These things, indeed, you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at market-crosses, read in churches. 

To face the garment of r((bcllion 

With some fine colour, that may please the ej o 

Of fickle changelings and ^oor discontents. 

Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the nows . 

Of hurlyburly innovation ; 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 

Nor modHy beggars, stai'ving for a tiino 
Of pcllmell havoc and confusion. 

P. Hen. In both our armies there is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this enciounter, 

If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 

The prince of Wales doth join with all the woi ld 
In praise of Henry Percy ; Py my lioiDcs, — 

This present cntcr2)rise set off his head, — 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And so, I hear, he doth account me too : 

Yet this before my ffxthcr’s majesty, — 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation ; 

And will, to save tlic blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 

K, Hen. And, prince of^Wales, so uare we venture thee, 

Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make a^^inst it : — No, good Worcester, no, f 
A We love our people well ; even those woKove 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part : 

And, will they takp the offer of ou.' grace, 

Both ho, and they, and you, yea, every man, 

Shall be my friend again, ai\d I ’ll bo his : 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do : — Bnt if he will not yield, * • 

Rebuke and dread correction wait on us. 

And they shall do their office. So, be gone ; 

We will not now be troubled with reply : 

We offer fair,^''^e it advisedly. [Mteimt Worcester and Ymuom 
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P. Hen, It will not be accepted, on my life : 

The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. . 

K. Hen. Hence, therefore, eveiy leader to his charge ; 

For on theiv answer will wo set on them : 

And God befriend us, as our cause is just ! 


TIJE iJEATi; OK IV. 

Shakspebe. 

[The circumstances which preceded the doalh of Henry IV., including' the stoiy of the 
prince removing the crown, are thus detailed l)y Ifolinslicd : — 

“ In this fourteenth 'and last year of King llr/ay’s reign, a council was holden in the 
White Friars in London, at the which, among other things, order was talcen for ships and 
galleys to ho huildcd and made read}', and all oth|r things necessary to be. provided, for a 
voyage which ho meant to mahe into the Holy Laud, there to recover the city of Jerusalem 
from the inlidcls. The morrow after Caiidlomas-day, began a Parliament which he had 
called at London ; but ho departed this life before the same Parliament w'as ended : for now' 
that his in’ovisioiiH were ready, and thnt h(‘. was furnished with oil things necessary for such 
a royal journey as he pretended to take in(i) the Holy Land, he was eftsoonca taken with a 
sore aickhess, which Avas not a leprosy (sulth Master ITall), as foolish friars imagined, but a 
very apoplexy. During tliis, Ins last sickness, lie caused liis ctwii (ns some wiitc) to bo set 
on a pillow at his bcd’s-licad, and suddiuily his pangs so sore troubled him, thnt he lay as 
though all his vital spirits liad been fiom linn departed. Such as were about him, thinking 
verily that he had heeu departed, covered Ins face witli a Imcn clotli. The prince his son 
being hereof advertised, entered into the cliamber, took away the crown, and dcpoi'tcd. The 
father being suddenly revived out of that trance, (luickly perceived the lack of his crown, and 
having knowledge that the prince, his son lia<l taken it away, caused him to come before liis 
presence, requiring of liim what lie meant ‘-o to misuse Juinself: the jirinco with a good 
audacity ansAvered, Sir, to mine, and all meirs iinlgini'iits. you seemed dead in this world; 
Avherefore f, as your next heir nppaivul, took (h il a-, mine own, and not as yours. Well fair 
son, said the king (Avith a great sigli), Avlvit light I Iia<l to it, God knowetli. Well, quoth tho 
prince, if you die king L aviJI Iiuac tlie gai land, and trust to keo]) iL with the sword against all 
mine enemies, as you have done. I’hon, said tin; king, 1 commit all lb God, and remember 
you to do well ; and with that turned liimself in Ids bed, and sliortly after clepai’tcd to God, 
in a chamber of tlio Abbots of AVestmiiistor called Jerusuloni. Wc find, that ho was iolien 
with his last sickness, aaIuIc he Avas making his prayers at Saint Edward’s shrine, there as it 
were to take Ids leave, and so to proceed forth on his journey : he was so suddenly and 
grievously talum, that such as Avero about him foared lest ho would Inive died presently ; 
wherefore, to relieve him, if it Avere possible, they bare him into a chamber tJiat was next at 
hand belonging to the i^bl^^^t of Westminster, where they laid liim on a pallet before the fir^, 
and used all remedies to'revive him : at length he recovered his speech and understanding, 
and perceiving himself in a strange place which lie kncAv not, he willed to know if the cham- 
ber had any particular name, whcrcuiito aiisAvcr was made, that it was called Jerusalem. 
Then said tho king, laudes he given to llio Father of Heaven, for now I know that I shall die 
here in this chamber, tjbeording to nf tuo declared. .that I should denart thi 

life in Jerusalem.”] * 

Scene. — Westminstor. — Kiinr Jfenn/j Cfarenc^^ Prince Humphrey j Warwick, 
and others. 

K. lien. Now, lords, if HeaTciijLloth give successful end 
To this (Icbatg that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 

Our navy is address’d, our power collected, 

Our sttbstilutes in absence well invested, 
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And everything lies level to omF wish : 

Only we want a little personal strength ; 

And pause us, till those rebels, now afoot, * . 

Come undei’neath the yoke of government. 

War. Both which we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 

a: ITen. Humphrey, my son of Gloster, where is the prince youi' 
brother ? 

-P . Humph. I tkink he ’s gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor, . 

K. Hen. And how accompanied ? 

P. Hump. I do not know, my lord. 

K. Hen. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, v?ith him 1 
P. Humph. No, my gq<fi lord ; he is in presence here. 

Cla. What would my lord and father 1 

K. Hen. Nothing but wtfl to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 

How chance thou art not with the j)rincc thy brother ? 

He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 

Thou hast a better pladc in his aftection 
Than all thy brothers : cherish it, my boy ; 

And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead. 

Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 

Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love 
Nor loose the good advantage of his grace, 

By seeming cold, or careless of his wiU. 

For he is gracious, if ho bo observ’d ; 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity : 

Yet notwithstanding, being incens’d, he ’s dint ; 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws qpngcaled in the spring of day. 

His temper, therefore, must be well observ’d ; 

Chide him for his faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth : 

But, being moody, give him line and scope ; 

Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, . 

Confound themselves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 

And thou shalt prove a shdtcr to thy friends ; 

A hoop of gold, to bind thy brothers in : 

That the united vessel of th<?ir blood, 

Mingled with venom of suggestion, 

(As, force pea^rce, the age will pour it in.) 

Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 

Cla. I shall obserC'e him with all caro and love. 

K. Hen. Why art thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas ? 

He is not there to-day ; he dines in London. 

Hen. And how accompanied 1 canst thou t^U that 1 
Cla. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 

K, Hen. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 

And Jie the noble image of my youth. 

Is overspread them : therefoi-e my grief 
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Stretches itself beyond the hour^of death ; 

^ The blood weeps from my heart, when I do shape, 

In forms imaginary, the unguidcd days. 

And rotten times, that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 

When means and lavish manners meet together, 

0, with what wings shall his affections fly • 

Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay ! 

War. My gracious lord, you look beyond nim quite ; 

The prinoe but studies his companions. 

Like a strange tongue : wherein, to gaiii the language, 

’T is needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon and Icarn’d ; which otfcc attain’d. 

Your highness knows comes to no further use, 

But to be knotirn and hated. So, like gross terms, 

The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 

Cast off his followers : and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 

By which his grace must mete the lives of others ; 

Turning past evils to advantages. 

A. I/en. ’Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her coml:> 

In the dead carrion. — Who ’s here ? Westmoreland ? 

I^/iter WestmoreluTid. 

Wesi. Health to my sovereign ! and now happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver » 

Prince John, your son, doth kiss your grace’s hand . 

Mowbray, the bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all, 

Are brought to tJio correction of your law ; 

There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheutli’d, 

But peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 

The manner how this action hath been borne 
Hero at more leisure may your highness read ; 

With every course, in Ins j)art»cular. 

A. 0 Westmoreland, thi>u art a summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. Look ? Jiero ’s more news. 

EiUer liarcmrt. 

Har. Frobf enemies^ Heaven keep your majesty ;•*. 

And, when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell you of ! 

The earl Northumberland, and the lor<l Barddlph, 

With a groat power of English and of Scots, 

Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire oventhrown : 

The manner and* true order of the fight. 

This packet, please it you, contains at large. 

A. Hen. And wherefore should these good news make me sick 1 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full, , 

But write her fair words still ia foulest letters ? 
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She oithci gn tb a stomach, a icl no food,— 

Such aie the pooi, m health , or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach, — ^such arc the rich, 

That have abundance, and enjoy it not 
T should rejoice now at this happy news , 

• Vnd now my sight fails, and rny brain is giddy — 

O me » come near me, now I am much ill [Swoom 

P Hum Coinfoit, jour majesty ’ 

- O my rojal fathci ’ 

Wtst My so\oreigii lord, cheei up youisclf, hek up ' 

Wai Be patient, piinccs jou do know, these fits 
Aio with his highness \ciy oidinuy 
Stand from him, give lum an , he’ll sLiaight be well 
Cla No, no , he cinnot long hold out tiic o pangs , 

The ineessaut caio and kiboui of his mind 
Hath wi ought the muu, that should confine it in. 

So thin, that life looks thioiigh and will bu ik out 
P Hvmph The ]ieoplc fcai me , foi they do ob erve 
Unfather’d hens, and loathly biiths of natuie 
The seasons chingc thou manneia, is the year 
Had found some months asleep, and h ap’d them ovci 
Cla The iivci hath thrice flowd, no ibb between 
And the old folk, time s doting chionides, 

Say it did so, x little timcbefoie 
That oui giext gi xndsiic, EJw ud, sick’d and died 
War Speak lowci, pimccs foi the kin ^ iccoxcis 
P Humph This apo2iIc\y will, ceil am, bo his end 
A". Hen I jnxy you, take me up, and bcai me hence 
Into some othci chambci softlj, jnaj 

[They convey the King into an inner y ut of tha 
roc 11 and place him on a bed 
Lettheie be no noise madt, mj gentle fiicnds , 

Unless some dull and fixoiuable hmd 
Will whisper music to my wciiy sj) iit 

War Call foi the music in thi othci loom 
K Hen Set me the crown upon my jiillow heie 
Cla Ills eye is hollow, and ht changes much 
War Le*!s noise, less noise 

Hntcr Pi ince Henry 

P Hen Who saw the duke of Clarence 1 

Cla I am here, brother, full of hcaviiu ss 
P Hen How now ’ rain within dooi s, and none abroad ’ 

How doth the kiijg ? 

P Humph Exceeding ill 

P Hen Heard ho tho good news yet ? 

Tell it him 

P Humph He altei’d much upon the hearing it 
P Hen If he be sick with joy, he will recover without physio 
War Not so much noise, my lords , — sweet prince, speak low , 

The king father is dispos’d to sleep 
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OUt, Let US withdraw into the*other room. 

* War, Will ’t please your grace to go along with us % 

P, Hen, No ; I will sit and watch here by the king. 

[Exeunt all hit P, Ihnry, 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 

0 polish’d perturbation ! golden care I 
That keep’st the ports of slumber oi)eii ide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it Il<>^Y• 

Yet not so sound, and half so deopl;, swrc% 

As he, whose brow, Avith homely biggin bound, 
ynores out the watch of night. O uiajc^ty ’ 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thoufiost sit 
Like a rich annourworn in heat of day, 

O'hat scalds with safety. By his gates In-cabh 
There lies a downy feather which .stirs not : 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord ! iny father ! 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a slei^p, 

That from this golden rigold Lath divorc'd 
So many English kings. Thy due, from me, 

Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood ; 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 

Shall, 0 dear father, pay thee plenteoiisly ; 

My due, from thee, is this imperial crown ; 

Which, as immediate from tliy place and blood. 

Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sit — [Putting it on his hca i. 

Which Heaven sliall guard ; And ]nit llie world’, nhole strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not forc<‘ 

This lineal honour from nio : This Jrom tb* o 

Willi to mine leave, os 't is l(*ft to me [hJvit. 

K. Rill. Warwick* fllostcr! C’cionco ’ 

Re-entor \ , an 1 the CQ^t. 

Cla. Doth the king call \ 

War. What would your majesty 1 How fares \our grace I 
K. lien. Why did you leave me here alone, mj lords / 

Cla. We left the prince my brother hero, my bege, 

Who imdertook to sit and watch by yfui. 

K, Hen. The prince of AValcs \ Wliore is lie ? let me .see liim. 

He is not here. 

War. This aSor is op^ ; ho is gone this way. 

P, Humph, Ho came not through the chamber where we stag’d. 

K. Hen. Where is the crown ? wjio took it from my pillow I 
War. When we withdrew, my liege, wo left it here. 

K. Hen. The prince hath ta’en it hence ; — go, seek him out. 

Is he so hasty, that ho doth suppose • 

My sleep my dcatl#? 

Find him, my lord of Warwick ; chide him hither. [Exit Wnrwiek. 
This part of his conjoins with my disease, 

And helps to end me.— See, sons, what things you are ! , 
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How quickly nature falls into revolt. 

When gold becomes her object ! ^ 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care. 

Their bones with industry ; 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
Tlic canker’d heaps of strange-achioved gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises ; 

When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
I’he virtuous sweets ; 

Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey. 

We bring it to the hiVb ; and, like the bees, 

Are murthcr’d for our jiains. This bitter taste 
Yields his engrossments to the ending father. 

Be-cntcr Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determin’d me ? 

War. My lord, i found the pi-iiico in the next room, 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks ; 

With such a deep demeanour in gtodt sorrow, 

That tyranny, which never quafl’’d liut blood, 

Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. lie is coming hither. 

K. Hen. But wherefore did lie take away the crown ? 

Re-enter Priivce Henry. 

Lo, where he comes ; — Come hither to me, Harry : — 

Dejiart the chamber, leave us Inn’c alone. 

[Exeunt Claretice, Prince Himphrey^ Lords^ Sg.‘ 

P. Hen. T never thought to hear you speak again. • . 

K. Hen, Thy wish was fathci’, Harry, to that thought : 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for my cmjity eJiau’, 

That thou wilt needs invest thee Avitli mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O fool-'4i youth 
Thou scek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
vStay but a little ; for my cloud of dig lity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 

That it w^ll quickly drop: my day is dim. ^ 

Thou hast stol’n that, which, after soiAe few hours, 

Were thine without ofience ; and, at my death, 

Thou hast seal’d up my exptctalicn ; 

7’hy life did manifest thou lov’d st me not, 

And thou wilt have me die assur’d of it. 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts ; 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heaH, 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

What ! canst thou not forbear mo half an hour ? 

Then get thco gone ; and dig my grave thyself ; 
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And bid tho merry bolls ring to tiine ear 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

*Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm, to sanctify thy head : 

Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 

Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form. 

Harry the fifth is crown’d — Up, vanity I * 

Down, royal state ! all you sago counsellors, hence ! 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of yjwir scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drinv, dance. 

Bevel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Bo happy, he will trouble you no more : 

England shall double gild his treble guilt : 

England shall give him office, honour, might : 

For the fifth Harry from curbM licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
»Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent. 

0 my iDOor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

0, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

2*. lien. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke, 

Ero you with grief liad spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown : 

And Ho that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it youi-s ! If I affect it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, — 

(Which my most true and inward I'liiteous spirit 
Toacheth,) — this prostrate and exterior bending ’ 
Heaven witness with me, when I hero came in 
And found no course of breath within your majesty. 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 

O, let me in my present vj^ldness die ; 

And never live to show th’ incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed I ^ 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

(And dead almost, my liege, to think you were,) 

I spake unto the crown as having sensi^ 

And thus upbraided* it : — “ The care on thee depending 
. . Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 

Therefore, thou, best of gold, art worst of gold. 

' Other, less fine in enrat, is more precious, 

‘ Preserving life in med'eine potable } 
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But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most renowii'd, 

Hast cat thy bearer up.” — TIius, my most royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it, — as with an enemy, 

That had before my face murther’d my father, — 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of prido ; 

If any rebel or Vain spirit of mine 
Did, with the least aflfection of a welcome. 

Give-entertainment to the might of it, 

Let Heaven for ever keep it from my head. 

And make me as the i^v'^orest vassal is, 

That doth with awe aiits terror kneel to it. 

K. Ilm. O my son ! 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence. 

That thou mightst win the more thy father’s love, 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it. 

(’ome hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 

And hear, I think, tlie very latest counsel 

That ever I shall breathe. Heaven knows, iny son, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, 

I met this crown ; and I myself know well' 

How troublesome it sat upon my head : 

To thee it shall descend with better quicL 
Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 

With me into the earth. It seem’d in me 

But as an honour snatch’d with boisterous hand ; 

And I had many living, to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 

Which dmly grew to quarrel, and to bloodshed, 

Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears, 

Thou scest, with peril I have answered : 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument ; and now my death 
Changes the mood ; for what in me was purchas’d, 

Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort ; 

So thou the garland wear’st successively. 

Yet, though thou stand ’st more sme than I could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs arc green ; 

And all tty fricnd.s, which thou must intake thy Ifriends, 

Have but their" stings and teeth newly tacn out; 

By whose fell working I was finst advanc’d, 

And by whose i^ower I well might lodge a fear 
To bo again displac’d : which to avoid, 

I cut them off ; and ha<l a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land ; « 

Lest rest, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 
it thy course, to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 
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May waste the memory of the forAer days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so, 

^at strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, 0 Heaven forgive ! 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Hm, My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 

Then plain and right must my possession be : 

Which T, with more than with a common pain, # 

’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Ei(\JteT Pmice John of Eincastcr, Warwick^ Lords, and others. 

K, lien. Look, look, here comes my Mm of Lancaster. 

P. John. Health, peace and happinesprto my royal father ! 

K. He)i. Thou bring’st mo happiness And peace, son John ; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither’d trunk : upon thy sight, 

My worldly business makes a period. 

Where is my lord of Warwick ? 

P. lien. My lord of Warwick • 

K. Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

War. ’T is call’d Jerusalem, my noblo lord. 

K. Hen. Laud be to Heaven ! — even there my life must cud. 

It hath been jirophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land : — 

But, bear mo to that chamber; tliero I’ll lie; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [Exeunt. 


120.— KING HENRY V. ANJ) THE LORD CIirEF JUSTICE. 

SlIAKbPERE. 

[The story is told by Sir Tomas Elyot, in his book of ‘ The Governor,’ of the committal of 
Prince Henry to the Fleet hy the Lord Chief Justice. This tradition was believed (perhaps 
upon the authority of Elyot) hy Sir Edward Coko and Sir Jolni Hawkins ; and was rofen*ed 
to by them in legal arguments. The anecdote, as detailed by Elyot, is very amusing : — 

“ A good Judge, a good Prince, a good King. 

“ The most renowned prince, King Henry V., late king of Ihigland, during the fife of his 
fatlier, was noted to be fierce and of wanton courage. It hnppened that one of his servants 
whom he favoured well, wasyfor felony by him committed arraigned at the King’s Bench ; 
wherefore the prince being Idvorlisedjand incensed by light persons 'Aout him, in furious 
rage came hastily to the bar, where his servant stood as a prisoner, and commanded him to 
be ungyved and set at liberty. Whereat all men were abashed, reserved the chief justice, 
who humbly exhorted the prince to ho contented that his servar/t might bo ordered according 
to the ontient laws of this realm ; or if he would have him saved from the rigour of the laws, 
that he should obtain, if he might, of the king his father his gracious pai’.don, whereby no 
law or justice should be derogate. ^ 

** With which answer the priifce nothing appeased, hnt rather more inflamed, endeavoured 
himself to take away his servant. The judge considering the perilous example and incon- 
venience that might thereby ensue, with a vahant spirit and courage commanded the prince 
upon his allegiance to leave the prisoner and depart Ins way ; at which commandment the 
prince bmng set all in a fury, all chafed, and in a terrible manner, came up to 'the place of 
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judgementy men thinking that he vould hftve slain the jndge, or have done to him some 
damage ; hut the judge sitting Still without moving, declaring the majesty of the king’s place 
of judgement, and with an assured and bold countenance, had to the prince tijese words 
following ; — 

Sir, remember yourself. I keep here the place of the king your sovereign lord and 
father, to whom you owe double obedience: wherefore eftsooiies in his name, I charge you. 
to desist of your wilfulness and unlawful enterprise, and from henceforth give good example 
to those which hereufLer shall be your proper subjects. And now, for your contempt, and 
disobedience, go you to tiio jirison of the King’s Bcncli, whereunto I commit you, and remain 
ye there prisoner until the pleasure of the king your father he further known/ With which 
words being abashed, and afso wondering at the marvellous gravity of that worshipful justice, 
the noble prince laying his weapon apart, doing reverence, dcparied and went to the King’s 
Bench as he was commanded. Whereat his servants disdoinod, caiuo and shewed to the king 
all the whole affair, whereat lie a whiles studying, after as a man all ravished with gladness, 
holding his eyes and hands up towards lieaven, abraided with a loud voice : ‘ 0 merciful Clod, 
how much am I bound to your infimT^ goodness, specially for that you have given me a judge 
who feareth not to minister justice, an\ also a son who can suliei semblabiy and oboyjustico.’ " J 


Ch. Just, Good morrow, and heaven save y6iir majesty ! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 

Sits not so easy on mo as you think. 

Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear ; 

This is the Eiiglisli, not the Turkish court ; 

Not Amurath an Amuratli succeeds, 

But Harry Tlarry : Y'et he sad, good brothers, 

For, to sjicak truth, it very well becomes you ; 

Sorrow so royally in you a]i])cars, 

That I will dec[)ly put the fashion on, 

And wear it in my heart. Why, then, bo sad : 

But entertain no more of it, good bi-others, 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. 

For me, by Heaven, I bid you be assur d, 

I’ll bo your father and your broth e: too : 

Let mo but bear your love, I ’ll liear your cares. 

Yet weep, that Harry’s (Icj'aI ; and -o will I ; 

But Harry lives, that shall convert tliosc tears 
By number, into hours of haiipmcss. 

P. John^ (fr,. We hope no other from your imijesty. 

Kmg. You all look strangely ‘ U me — aii(l you most ; 

[To the Chief Justice. 

You are, I think, assur’d J love you iiot. 

Ch. Just. I am assur’d, if I be measur’d rightly, 

Your maji^ty hath no just cause to hat^ me. ^ 

King. No ! How might a jirince of my great hopes forget 
So great indigiiitjcs you laid upon mo ? 

What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
Th’ immediate heir of England ! Was this easy 
May this be wash’d in Lcttic, and forgotten ! 

Ch. Just. I then did use the person of youi' father ; * 

The image of his power lay then in me : 

And, in th’ administration of his law, 

Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
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Your highness pleased to forg^ my place, 

The majesty and power of .law and justice, 

The image of the king whom I presented, 

And struck me in my very seat of judgment ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your fatlior, 

I gave bold way to my authority, 

And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland ^ 

To have a son set your deci’ces at 7ioiight • 

To pluck down justice from your awful benefi ; 

To trip the course of law, and hhint the swoi’d 
That guards the peace and safot}^ of your person : 

Nay, more ; to spurn at your most i-oyal image, 

And mock your workings in a hCcoiu\4)ody. 

Question your royal thoughts, make £he case yours ; 

Be now the father, and jiroposc a son : 

Hear youi own dignity so much profan’d, 

Sec your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 

Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d ; 

And then imagine me taking }our part, 

Ami, 111 your power, soft silencing your son ; 

^ this cold considoiMiicc, sentence me ; 

And, as you arc a king, speak in yonr state, 

What J have done that inishccame my place, 

My person, or my liege’s sovereignty. 

You are right, justice, and you weigh this w^ell 
'Fherefore still bear the balance and the sword : * 

Anu I do wish yonr honours may increase, 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Olfend you, and obey yon, as I did. 

So Kshah 1 live to sfieak my father’s w'ords • — 

Hap}iy am I, that htne a man so bold, 

That dares do justice on my 23roper son : 

A lid no less hapjiy, having such a son, 

That would deliver his greatness so 

Into the hands of justice. — You did commit me : 

For which, 1 do commit iiib* voiir hand 

Th’ unstained sword that you have us'd to bear; 

With this remembrance. — Tliat you use the same 
With the like bold, ju.>u, and impartial spirit, 

As you have done ’gainst me. There is my hand ; 

You shall be as a father to my youth : 

My voice shclffl sound^^is you do jirompt mine ear;V 
And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis’d, wise directions. , 

And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you 
My father is gone wild into his grieve, 

For in his tomb lie my afTcctious ; » 

And with his s]»irit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world ; 

To frustrate prophecies ; and to raze out 
Botten opinion, who hath writ me down 
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After my seeminr^ Tho tmo oi blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in 'v'lnity, till now 

Now doth it turn, and ebb b icL to the soa , , 

Whero it shall mingle \Mth the state of flood*?, 

And flow hencefoith in foimil imjcsty 

Now call ^\c oui high couit of pailnmcnt ' 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 

That the gieat body of oui stato may go 
In equal lank wii^i the best go\eiii’d nation , 

That wai, or peace, oi both at once, may be 
As things acquainted ind familiai to us , — 

In which you, f ithci, shall ln\o foiemost hand 

[To tae Loid Chief Jutitce 

Our coronation done, we^vill accite, 

As I before icmembci’d, 111 oiii tite 
And (ITeavon consigning to my good intents) 

No prince, nor pcei, shall have just cin^e to say, 

Heaven shoiten II iiiy’s happy life one day [Eveunt 


127 — IHI B\rLll OL ObRr 

JTnny Mao • 

When Henry V had been little moie thin a }<-ii upon tlio thiouo, ho was 
piomptcd by his own love of wai, by the spiiit cf the hn^jlish jieoplo, and by tho 
wi etched condition of the French to demind the ciown of iiancc, is the icprescn- 
tativo of IsabelJa, the wife of the second 1 d\\ iid, in A\ho c light FJwaid HI had 
founded his pictcnsions But Ileniy s cl imi'^ wcie o\ on moic absuid thin Edwaid’s 
foi, supposing the cl urns of Edwaid to hue be c ii ulmissible tin light to the crown 
of France would then icst not with ITeuij, but with Ldwiid Moitimei, the Earl of 
March Henry's piojcct of conquest howevei, was w iimly cnconiagcd by the 
church, and by both houses of Paihanunt ^t eouncil, which met at Westminster, 
on the 16th of Apiil, 1415, Henry announced hi^ fiim ])i iposo of making a vojago, 
in his ownpiopei peison, to iteoici hi^ dommioj s in liincc Both bishops and 
lay-loids enthusiastically applauded this icsoliiti jn and ^siucd him of then hcaitv 
co-operation Some attempts at negotiation wcic mule liy Fiance, to avert tho 
^coming storm, but they did not emniite horn inj cstiblishc I govcinment , fir 
nothing was reigning in that unhappy com ly but maieh}, ciimc, mdeoutusxoi 
among all classes At Winchcstci, as Ilemy w is on Ins wnj to Southampton to 
embark, he was met by the AichbisJ^op of Boiiigcs, wlio Ind been desi>atched by 
tho Duke of Bern, in the vain hope of jn eventing foi i shoit time tlic threatened 
danger But Hem J^^told this pi elate tint tho cro^n of Fi^icc was his light, and 
ihdt he would win it bj tho swoid The aiclibisbop who was i bi ivc man, replied, 
that his master, King C hail^s, li id m ulc tl c most liboi il offeis, not out of fear, but 
from his compassion and love of pcaec i thou ra ikest thy attempt,” ho con- 
tmi^llp ho will call upon tho blessed Viigm and all tho saints, and then, with their 
aid,^Pra the support of faithful suDjeets md illies, thou wilt be driven into the sea, 
or thou wilt be taken captive oi slam ” ‘ Wc ^hall seC,” leplied the king , and^ 

dismissing the archbishop with many iich presents, he continued hi’s way to South- 
ampton The sudden intelhgciico of iconspnacy against his life chocked his pro- 
gress, and hid was detained in England foi some time At last Ileniy embarked 
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taxd set sail fro^i S<^thampton. His iieei^ amounted to twelve er fourteen b,uudred 
sail of vess^ from twenty to tliree hundred tons burthen; his army to six 
thousaad five hundred horse, and about twenty-four thousand foot, of all kinds. On 
the 13th of August he anchored in the mouth of the Seine, three miles from Har- 
fleur, a very strong fortress on the left bank of that river. On the following day 
he began to land troops and stores. He was never interrupted, although the opera- 
tion took up three whole days ; and the place of debarkation presented many diffi- 
culties. A proclamation was issued forbidding, under pain of death, all excesses 
against the peaceful inhabitants ; and it is remarked, by contemporary (French as 
well as English) historians, that Henry enforced the uniform good treatment of the 
people of the districts through which he afterwards passed ; and that, too, even 
when his own army were suffering the greatest privations. On the 17th he laid 
siege to Harfleur, which was very strongly garrisoned. 

The loss sustained by Henry’s army was very creat, not so much from the sword, 
or the awkward artillery of those times, as from a frightful dysentery, brought on 
by the damp and unwholesome situation of the place. He lost many of his great 
captains, and the men died by hundreds. But the garrison, despairing of relief, 
and suffering dreadfully from the same dysentery, capitulated after a siege of thirty- 
six days. Tho sick and wounded were then shipped for England, and Henry re- 
mained a few days in the captured town. 

With tho small force which now i*cmained to the King of England it seemed 
madness to undertake any great enterprise. It is said that a council of war rocom- 
niended that he should rc-embark ; btit Henry scorned the notion of returning to 
England with no honour gained, save the taking of a single town. “ No,’* said he, 
we must first seo, by God’s help, a little more of this good land of Franco, which 
is all our own.” With the reductions made by the siege, by sickness, and by leav- 
ing a garrison at Harfleur, the army did not exceed nine thousand men. They wore 
drawn out and prepared to march through the hostile provinces of Normandy, Pi- 
cardy, and Artois to Calais. The march began on the 6th of October when a great 
force under the king and dauphin were at Rouen, and another, under tho Constable 
of France, in Picardy, whither troops were pouring in all directions. Henry met 
with no great resistance inliis passage through Normandy. On the 12th he reached 
the memorable ford of Blanchc-jraque, where he hoped to pass like Edward III. ; 
but tho French, taught by experience, had resolved to defend the line of the Somme, 
and had fortified both banks, by driving strong palisades across tho ford, and placing ’ 
archers behind them. Henry made several attempts to force a passage at other 
points, but he was foiled ; every ford was fortified, and columns of horso and foot 
manoeuvred on tho right bank, keeping in line with him as he moved up the left. A 
good part of his army began to feel dispirited ; but at last, on the morning of tho ' 
19th, Henry had tho good fortune to find a ford between Betencourt and Voyenno, 
which had not been staked by the people of St. Quentin. Ho dashed across the 
ford, the van-guard firm^ established itself on tho right bank ;»^d then the rest of 
tho army and the baggage got* across with safety. At this the French Con- 
stable, much disheartened, fell back upon St. Pol, in Artois. King Henry quietly 
followed, by the same road. His small force was still \nore reduced by sickness, 
while that of the French kept increasing every day, and in a short time tho whole 
of tho royal army of Frahce was in Artois. “']^hey sent,” says Stow, “ three heralds 
to the King of England, to give understanding that he should not escape without 
battle ; ’’ unto whom the king answered, “ All things be done at the pleasure of 
God. I will keep the right way towards Calais ; if our adversaries do attempt to . 
disturb us in om» journey, we think they shall not do it without their own gi*eat 
danger and peril.” And Henry was as good as his word ; he went straight on, 
VOL. n. ^ a , 
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^ D^er going out of his way, nor moving ^faster nor slower than ho hoS intended. 
On the 24th ho crossed the deep river of Toniois, and soon after came in sigj^t of 
part of the enemy. Ho exi^ectcd an attack and formed in order of battle ; l^f the 
columns he saw withdrew to Azincourt. Heniy then marched On to MaisonooUe^ 
a largo village, only a few bow-shots from the enemy’s outposts. Provisions were 
brought in, the men refreshed themselves, and had some rest. When the moon 
1*080, officers were sent out to ascertain the position of the French. All night long 
the English played upon their trumpets, and other martial instruments, so that the 
whole tieiglibouihood was ^llod with the sound of their music. Although tliey 
were very tired, and cold, and huiigiy, they kept up a cheerful spirit ; but many of 
them confessed their sins, took the sacrament, and made tbeir wills, 

Tho night was passed in a very different manner by the French army. They 
were very confident and very boisterous. The Constable of Franco struck the royal 
banner into the ground on the OJais road; and the other princes, knights, and 
barons planted their banners aroirid it with loud acclamations. The Constablo 
ordered them to pass the night every troop near its own standard. It was rainy 
and cold, but they lit largo fires all along then* line ; and, as they wai*med them- 
selves, the soldiers passed the winc-cup round, made great boastings, and calculated 
tho proper ransoms of the king and great barons of England, w^hom they made quite 
sure of taking prisoners on the morrow. The pages and valets of the army rode 
about looking for hay and straw to lay on the damp ground ; horses slipped and 
floundered about in the clayey soil • and there was a continual movement and 
noise, and a very evident want of discipline : horsemen weie heard afar off calling 
to one another, but by some awkwai d chance there were no musical instruments to 
enliven their hearts. It was remarked that very few of their horses neighed during 
the night, which, adds Monstrelet, w^as considered as a very bad omen. But there 
were some who wero not quite so confident of the result. The Duke of Bcrri, who 
had fought at Poictiers sixty years ago, and who remembered how certain the French 
had then been of victory, opposed the plan of giving battle altogether, and prevented 
tho project of placing Charles in person at tho head of his forces. It is better,” 
said the old man, to lose the battle than tho king and the battle.” 

At tho dawn of the morning, ‘‘ after prayers and supplications of the king, his 
priests and people, done with great devotion,” Henry placed his men in battle array. 
He formed them into three divisions and two wings ; but the divisions stood so 
close together that they appeared as one. The archers wero placed in advance of 
the men-at-arms in the form of a wedge, 

" The night before,” says old Stow, ‘‘ by tho advice and counsel (as it is said) of 
the Duke of York, the king had given commandment through his host, that every 
man should purvey him a stake sharp at both ends, which the Englishmen fixed in 
the ground before them in the field, to defend them from the oppression of horse- 
men.” These stakes formed togethtr an excellent rampart, in the nature of chmux 
dd frise^ and they c^ld Ije moved and fixed again in case^f a change of position. 
The upper end of the stakes, which projected agnenst tho\nemy, was tipped with 
iron ! this was a new precaution, and had never been used in war before by Chris- 
tians. Henry had given ofders that the baggage, the priests, tho tents, and' horses 
— 4br this fight, like Oreoy and Poictiers, was to be fought on foot— shotild be 
placed in the rear. When theso dispositions were made'Heniy mounted a small 
and ^rode along the lines. Tho brave and cheeifiil aspect of Henry’s 
6zi that morning, his martial bearing and his kingly costume, aa they 
mpH&ibod by our old chroniclers, afford a fine study for the paonteri He wore 
^Plis hej^d a bright helmet, whci'eupon was set a crown of gold, r^ete with 
and preofous stones, marvelloiis rich and on his surcoat the anna ctf 
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limid Ftanoei inr0ve embroidered, ^ut what struck the iElugbsh more than the 
jjold and eparkhog gems was the bright lively blue eye of* the hero, whose counte- 
uax;ypo^ hke that of Edward the Thud on the like occasion, was serenely dheeiful. 
Am he rode from rank to rank, he said a few inspiriting woids to each He told 
them that he had made up hia mmd to conquer or to die there — that England 
should never have to pay a ransom foi him He told the aichei*s that the French 
had Bwoin an oath to cut off the three liiigois of their light liand to unfit them for 
their oraft , and he reminded them ot the atiocitic^ committed at Soissons, tv hero 
two hundred biave Englishmen (priaoiieis of wai) had been hanged like dogs ‘*We 
have not come,” said the heroic king, ‘^into oui Ifingdom of Fiance like moiial 
enemies ; we have not burnt towns and villages , wo have not outiaged women and 
maidens like our adversaiies at Soissons Thej aie full of sia and havo no fear of 
God ” As the king passed by one of the divisions, lie heaid a biaTO ofiicci, Walter 
Hungerford, expressing a wish that some o'^thc gillaut knights and stout aicheis 
who were living in idleness iii mciry Eughijl could bo piestiit on the held “No 
cned King Heniy, “I would not havo i single luiii inoic If God gives us the 
victory, the fewer we are, the more lionoui , and if vc lose, the less will be the loss 
to Our country But wo will not lose , fight xs >ou v\cio wont to do, and bcfoic 
night the pride of our numbci less enemies shall be humbled to the dust The 
dispaiity of numbeis was indeed appxllmg , the Fieneh, at the most model ato (al- 
culation, being as six to one 

God s arm strike with us ' *tia a t( siful odd« ’ 

But*thoy had gained little from expeuence Then Icadcis had crowded the immense 
host in fields between two woods, wheio theu was not loom to deploy oi to man- 
oeuvre with any facility. They could haidly ha\e chosen a woisc position The 
j*ain had made some of the fields imiiassablo to hoiscs btxiing the weight of men 
in heavy armour. This, which was so gieit i difheiilty to tlio J leiieh and which 
made their cavaliy almost useless, presented no obstielc at all to the English foot, 
who were lightly accoutred, and could plint then stxkes the eisiei into the ground 
from its softness. 

A close parallel has been drawn be tween the b xttlos of Croey and Azincourt ; but 
in some respects they were diftcrent The Ki cnch, w ai ned and tutored it may be 
by the old Duke of Bern, did not begin the action, but waited to be attacked, every 
man sitting down on the ground near to his own banner King Heniy had calcu- 
lated on the sure and inextricable confusion of the fust movcmenii of so gioat a 
force on such close and difficult giound , and he p itiently awaited theu attack. 
During this time he distributed a little food and some wine among his men, viho 
sat down on the ground and quietly ato then bloakfc^^ts , e\en as their forefathprs 
bad done on the field of Cieoy. AVhilo the small and compact loice of Henry was 
governed by one master will, the loose laigo multitude of the Fiench was distracted 
by the conflicting pinions of many and presumptuous men The Constable by 
right of his office Tras comn^nder-in-chitf , but there weiV with him many princes 
aii4 others, and the Duke of Oilcans, the Count of Nevors, and a host of young 
gacitlemen who had just put on their knightly spurn, and had never earned them , 
and these were either impatient of the Constable’s control or held contrary opinions 
to him, while the young and untried kiughts were all anxious to begin the battle 
8li<l wanted to charge the English at once Vithout any precoucoited plan But the 
more cautious Constable, it nppoais, would fam have waited the arrival of fresh re- 
iufbroements under the Marshal de loigny and the Duke of Bnttany, who weio on 
maiuh and expected m the course of a day or two. It seemed disgraceful, 

' odd)^^ to wait for more, but the Constable pi evaded As the n^oroing 
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wore away the Coxsstahle sent Messire Guichard Dauphin and the Sire de Belty t6 
the iMgUeh camp, with an offer of a free passage to Henry, if he would, on hie |)«!% 
restore Harfleur, together with all the prisoners he had made, and give ‘ up 
l^etensionB to the throne of France. But Henry, undismayed by the large force 
before him, was as bold now as he had been in his own capital, and would only treat 
upon the same conditions. If he had allowed himself to be amused by the Oon- 
Btable with these negotiations a day or two longer, his army would have been 
starved outright. Seeing then that tbo French had no intention to come to him, 
he determined to go to them. He threw out two detachments, — ^the one to lie iu 
ambush on the left flank of the French, the other to the rear, whore, when the battle 
began, they were to set fire to a barn and lioube belonging to the priory of St. 
George at Hesdin, and so create an alarm. These manoeuvres were executed ; and 
the two detachments, both composed of archers, got to the posts appointed, and 
lay in wait without being perceived bj^the enemy. 


128.— THE BATTLE OF AGINCOUllT.— 

Penny Mag. 

This “ marvellous, fierce, and cruel battle ” abounds in striking and stirring 
pictures ; the first onset of the English is, perhaps, one of the most striking of 
them all. 

It was towards the hour of noon when Henry gave the brief but cheering order 
— "Banners Advance!” And then the venerable Sir Thomas Erpingham, the 
commander of the archers, a knight grown gray with age and honour, throw* his 
truncheon into the air, exclaiming — “Now strike!” The distance between the 
two armies was less than a quarter of a mile. The English came on in gallant^ 
array, until the foremost were wiiliin bow-shot of the French. Then the archers 
stuck their stakes in the ground before them, and set up a tremendous shout. Their 
loud huzzas were instantly echoed by the men that lay concealed on the left flank 
of the French, who, the next minute, were assailed by a tremendous shower of arrows 
both in front and flank. The Fiench had few bowmen or none at all, for that 
weapon was considered unworthy of knightly hands, and the princes had insolently 
rejected the service of the burghers and other plebeians, holding that France ought 
to be defended only by men of gentle blood. Messire Clignet, of Brabani, thought 
that he could break the English archers with the lancc, and he charged with twelve 
hundred horse, crying “ Mountjoyc ! St. Denis ! ” But the ground was soft and j 
slippery ; the flight of arrows that met th^m right in the face was terrifle. Somjjjgr 
wefe slain ; some rolled horse and horseman on the field ; others turned their ^ 
horses’ heads ; and of the whole twelve hundred, not above seven score followed ^ 
their chiefs up to the English front, where tbo "chers, instead of wearing steel 
armour, had even thrown aside their k'Uthern jackets that they might have a freer 
use of their nervous armi^ But between the defence of the skarp stakes, and the 
incessant flight of their arrowa. very few of the Freno& lances^eached those open 
breasts. Such of the knights as stood their ground, stooped their heads as the 
arfows went through their vizcA's ; confused and blinded, they scarcely knew what 
thiy were doing. They lost the command of their horses, which, wounded in maAy 
pl^^oes, became mad with pain, and galloped back, joining the other fugitives, 
breaking the first division of the French army. Three horses only penetrated 
yohd the stakes^ and they were instantly slain. The confu&ion of the French 
now veiy great. Everywhere within reach of the arrows the French horses were 
capering about, or luehing wildly through the lines, doing mischief to theiT^oWn' 
army and cadsiii'g the wildest uproar. Columns got mixed ; the words of ‘ 
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^w«B diaregai?ded : and while the timlcUstole to the rear, the brave all rushed for- 
ward io the van, crowding the division that was over-crowded before in that narrow 
apac% More than once they were so huddled together that they had not room to 
(kmch their lances. Meanwhile the English, removing their stakes, came on with 
stiH more tremendous " bniit and noise ; ” the French made a slight retrograde 
movement and then, so badly had the ground been chosen, they got into some 
' newly ploughed corn-fields, whore their horses sunk almost to their saddle-girths, 
stuck fast, or rolled over with their riders. Seeing that the van-guard was tho- 
roughly diso^ered, the English archers left their s^^kes, winch they did not use 
again, and slinging their bows behind them, rushed into the thickest of the mdl4e, 
with their bill-hooks and hatchets. There, they themselves being almost without 
clothing, and many of them both barc-footed and bare-headed, the English archers 
laid about them with their bare sinewy arms, and hit fearful knocks against the 
steel-clad knights of France. The Constable^ and many of the most illustrious of 
the French knights, were presently killed by jhesc despised plebeians, who, without 
any assistance from the chivalry of England, dispersed the whole body. Then the 
second division opened to receive the sad remnants of the first — a movement at 
tended with fresh disorder. At this moment Duke Anthony of Brabant, who had 
just arrived on the field, but who, in his impatient haste, had left his reinforcements 
behind him, headed a fresh charge of horse, but ho was instantly slain by the 
English, who kept advancing and destroying all that opposed them. The second 
division of tho French, however, closed up, and kept its ground, though the weight 
of their armour made them sink knee-deep in tho mire. Henry now brought up 
his men-at-arms, and calling in his bravo English bowmen, ho formed them again 
into good order. These lightly equipped troops foimd little inconvenience from the 
nature of the soil : they had the free use of their limbs ; they were as fresh as when 
they first came into the battle. They gave another loud huzza as the king led them 
on to a fresh charge. It was now that the real battle took place, and that Henry’s 
life was repeatedly put in the greatest peril. His brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
was wounded and knocked down, and would have been killed or made prisoner, if 
Henry had not placed himself by his fallen brother’s side and beaten off the assail- 
ants. Soon after, a band of eighteen knights, bearing the banner of the Lord of 
Croy, who had bound themselves with an oath to take or kill the King of England, 
made a furious charge upon him. One of these knights struck tho king with his 
mace or battle-axe, and the blow was so violent that Henry staggered and fell on 
his knees ; but his brave men instantly closed round him, and killed every one of 
the eighteen knights. The Duke of Aleu^on then forced his way up to the English 
royal standard. With a blow of his battle-axe ho boat tho Duke of York to the 
ground ; and when Henry stood forth to defend his relative, ho hit him over*thc 
head and knocked off part of the gold crown which he wore on his helmet. But 
this was the last blow that Alen^on ever struck : the English closed upon him ; and, 
seeing his danger, hegeried out to the king, “ I surrender to you — I am the Duke 
of Alenin.” Henry held ou^ his hand. It was too late'^thc Duke was slain. 
His fall finished tho battle, for his followers fled in dismay ; and tho thirds division 
of the French army, which had never drawn sword, and which was in itself more 
than double the number of the whole English force, fell back, and galloped fi-om tho * 
field, Up to this point tho English had not gmbarrassed themselves with prisoners, 
but they now took them^in heaps. An immense number were thus secured, when 
Henry heard a terrible noise in his rear, where the priests of his army were sitting 
.on fepraeback among the baggage, and he soon saw a hostile force drawn out in that 
dirpotiOD. At the same time the recreating third division of tho French seemed 
to fally and raise their banners afresh. But it was a false alarm. Tho body in the 
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rear were only some five or six hundred peasants who had enteied Mamonoeito^ iund 
had ^en upon the baggage m the hope of obtainmg plunder and driving s^e 
of the Ikiglish horses , and what appeared a i allying in front was only a mom^tary 
halt> for the third division wore presently galloping off the field harder then ever, 
Aa soon as Heniy discoveied his mistake he gave orders to stop tho carnage fmd tO 
look after the wounded TJien, attended by his pimoipal barons, he rode over the 
field, and sent out the heralds, as usual, to examine tho coat^ of aims of the knights 
and piinces that had fallen This was a mournful task , for sixteen hundred biate 
Englishmen lay upon tho field, among whom woie tho Earl of Suffolk and the thike 
of Yoik In then death Shakspcic has piesontod us with a most touching 
pictuio 

But much greater and much more fiightful was tho loss on the side of tho French 
iic\or had so many and such iioblo men fallen m one battle In all there perished 
on tho field eight thousand gontlcm«i^, knights, oi squiies, including one bundled 
and twenty groat lords that had eacl^a baunei of his own Tho whole chivalry of 
Fiance was cropped Sevui iicai iclitions of King Chailes — Brabant, Nevers, the 
Duke of Bai and his two biotlitis, tho Constable d*Albiet, and Alengon — wore all 
slam Among the most distinguished piisoncrs, who were far less numeious than 
the dead of tho same ilass, were tho Duke of Oilcans, tho Count of Richemont, 
the Marshal Boucieault, the Duke of Bouibon, the Counts of Eu and Vendome, 
and the Loids of Haroouit iiid C laon 

While lus people weio oceupied in stiippmgthe dead, Homy called to him the 
herald of the King of Fiauec, the king-at aims, who was named Moxmtjoye, and 
with him several othei heialds, both English and Fieneh, and he said unto them, 
Wo have not made this slaughtei, but the Almighty, as we believe, for tho sins of 
Fiance” And aftoi this ho asked them to whom tho honoui of tho victory was 
due ? Moimtjoyo ieplio<l, “ To tho King of England , to him ought victoiy to bo 
given, and not to the King of I''ianee Then Heni} asked the iiamo of the castle 
that ho saw pretty iieii to him Ihey answeiec’ that it was called Azincourt, 
Then,” quoth Honi^, “ since all battles ought to be named aftei tho nearest eastle, 
let this battle beai heuccfoiwaid and lastingly the name of the battle of Azmeourt’* 
The Duke of Oileans, who had been diagged out wounded fiom among the dead, 
was sorely discomfited at the sudden turn affaiis had taken Ileniy went up to 
console him ‘ How faie you, my cousin ? ” said he , “and why do you refuse to 
eat and dunk 1 ” The duke answered that he was determined to fast “ Not so, — 
make good cheer,” said the king mildly , ‘ if God hath given mo grace to win this 
victory, I acknowledge that it is tlnough no meiits of mmo own I believe that 
Glpd hath willed thit tho Ficmh should be punished , and if what I have heard be 
true, no wonder at it , for they tell me that novci were seen such a disorder, such 
a licence of wickedness, such debauehr ly, such bad vices as now roign m Fiance. 
It IS pitiful and honible to hoai it all,#and cortes tho wiath of the Loid must have 
been awakened 1 ” And iii tiuth Hcniy could haidly have snoken worse of France 
at t^is time, than it for itself 5 ^ 

On the next morning, when tho English left M[aisoncelles, tho kmg and tho duko 
o£ Orleans rode side by side,t eon vei sing m a fnendly manner The army passed 
*ovwr the field of battle They stripped some of the bodies, and when they were 
gone some of tho neighbouring peoscintry came to the scene of horror to do the 
same fhghtful work. But the Count? of Ohaiolais, afterwards Philip the Good, 
eldest son of the duke of Bui gundy, was at tho castle ctf Aire, not far from the 
field of battle, m which he had been pi evented from joining by thp strict orders of 
hia father ; and when he heard the doleful news he was inconsolable, and refused * 
to take any noiiinehmont. But he sent the bailiff of Aire and the abbot of Buk- 
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s^utiMe id BUperintend the burial of the. French, while he himself attended the 
hmor^ of hlB two uncles the dukes of Brabant and Nevers. The abbot and the 
bailiff bought twenty-five roods of land, and on this land three immense deep pits 
Were dug, and five thousand eight hundred men were cast into them. Then the 
bishop of Guines went down, sprinkled holy water upon the ground®and blessed this 
vast sepulchre of the aristocracy of France. Many hundreds, who had friends 
living near, were buried with more decency in the neighbouring churches, or earned 
to their own castles. • ^ 

Tlie English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, for they were heavy laden 
with the weight of their spoil. When they got there Henry called a council of war. 
Sickness still prevailed in his skeleton of an army : disease and want raged in all 
the near provinces of France. He had not only saved his honour, but had gained 
the greatest military glory : he wanted men, he wanted money. All these consi- 
derations pointed homeward, and it was determined that he should forthwith return 
to England. 

“ Then,” says honest John Stow, with all vigilance the navy vras prepared, and 
by the king’s commandment the lords and great estates of the prisoners of France, 
to a great number, were brought into that shii> wherein the king was determined to 
pass the sea. At this their passage the sea was marvellously boisterous and rough, 
insomuch that two of the English ships perished in the floods, hy reason whereof 
the French prisoners vrerc so encumbered and vexed that the day of their passage 
seemed to them no less bitter and torrible than that day wherein they were taken 
at Azincourt ; nor they could not marvel enough how the king should have so great 
strength so easily to resist and endure the rage and boistcrousness of the sea, 
without accombrance and disease of his stomach ! ” 

' The people of England were literally mad with joy and triumph. At Dover tliey 
rushed into the sea to meet him, and carried him ashore on their shoulders. Every 
where on his way noblemen, piiests, and people came forth to welcome him ; and 
on his entrance into London, the mayor, with the aldermen and crafts, to the nuni’- 
ber of four hundred, riding in red, with hoods rcil and white, met him at Black- 
heath, coming from Eltham, and so conducted him in triumph through the city, 
where the gates and sheets were garnished and himg with precious cloths of arras, 
and where the peojile got drunk on something more than joy, for the conduits 
through the city ran none other than good and sweet wines, and that abundantly. 
There were many towers and stagc.s in the streets, richly adorned, and upon the 
height of them sat small children singing praises and lauds unto God ; for King 
Henry "would have no ditties made in honour of his victory, but ascribed it wholi^ 
unto God. Loud were the plaudits of the people in honour of Houry ; and during 
his whole reign there was scarcely a complaint made against him or Jiis ministers 
— nothing beyond a faint expression of regret that his wars in France should kcej) 
him so long away frc,jL his loving subjects. y 


1119.— THE BATTLE OF AOINCOURT. 

^ Scene I. — The Crotch Camp, 

Dauphiiif OrUans^ jRambureSf and others, 

M, The sun doth gild our armour ; up, my lords. 

Iktu. Montez d eheval:^My horse ! valet/ lacquay ! lia’! 
Orl, Q brave spirit ! 


Shauspehe. 
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Via ! — les eaux et la 
Orl, Riea puis ? Vair et la feu — 

Dau, del I cousin Orleans. — 

, E'tvter Constable, 

Now, my lord constable ! 

Con, Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh. 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides ; 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes. 

And ioubt them with superfluous courage : Ha ! 

Ham, What, will you have them weep our horses’ blood ? 
How shall wc then behold their natural tears ? 

Ent^ a Messenger. 

Mess. The English arc embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant prinecs ! straight to horse ! 

Do but behold you poor and starved band, 

And your fair show shall suck awa}' their souls. 

Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 

There is not work enough for all pur hands ; 

Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins. 

To give each naked curtle-axe a stain, 

That our French gallants shall to-day draw out. 

And sheathe for lack of sport : let us but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them. 

’T is positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords, 

That our superfluous lackeys, and our j^casants, — 

Who, in unnecessary action, .swarm 
About our squares of battle, — were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe : 

Though wc upon this mountain’s basis by, 

Took stand for idle speculation : . • 

But that our honours must not. What ’s to say ? 

A very little little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket-sonaunce and the note to mount : 

For our approach shall so much dare the field. 

That England shall couch down in fear, and yield. 


Oratid. Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yon island (hkrrioiH, desperate of their bon#s, ^ 
Ill-favour’dly become the morning field : 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 

And our air shakes them passing scornfully. 

Big Mars seems bankrout in their beggar’d host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. 

The horsemen sit hke fixed candlesticks, *' 

With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the bides and hips ; 

The down-roping from their pale-dead eyes ; 

And in their pajgjlilull mouths the gimmal bit 
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Liea foul with chaw’d grass, still and motionless ; 

And their executois, the knavish ciows, 

Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hoiu*. 

Description cannot suit itsojf in words, 

To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself 

C<m. They ha\e said their piayers, and they stay for death. 

Dau Shall we go send them dmneis, twid fiesh suits, 

And give their fasting hoitses provendei, 

And after fight with them ? 

Con I stay but foi my guidon To the field 
I will the banner fiom a trumpet take, 

And use it for iny haste Come, borne away • 

The sun is high, and we outwear the day. \Extimt. 


SchNL JI — T/ic JS?iffhs/c Camp 

Enter the English Host ; Glostcr, Bul/otd, Ezeiejj ^ah&bmgj and We'^tmo/ilnnl 
Glo. AVlicie is the Ling ^ 

Bed The king himselt is rode to view their b itilc 
West Of fighting men thc^ hxve full thrccscoie thousand 
Exe Theie’d five to one, besides, they all aie fret'll. 

>Sa^ God’s aim stiike with us ’ ’t is afeaiful odds 
God be wi’ you, princes all , I ’ll to my chaigc 
If we no rnoie meet till we meet m heaven, 

Then, joytully , — my noble loid of Bedford, 

My deal loid Glostei, and my good Joid Exetei, 

And my kind kinsman, waiiioi'> all — adieu f 

Bed Faiewcll, good Silisbuiy and good luck go with tnco’ 

Ewe Faiewcll, kind loid, fight valiantly to-day , 

And yet I do thee wiong to mind thee of it, 

Foi thou art fram’d of the firm tiutli of valoui. [Ent J^^flisbury^ 

Bed lie is as full of \aloin as of kindness ; 

Piincely in both. 

West. O that we now had here 


Enter King Henry 

But one ten thousxnd of those men in England 
That do no woik to-day ' 

K. Hen What ’s he that w ishes so i 

My cousin ^Wcstmoi eland ^ — No, my f\ii cousin^ 

If we are ifcaik’d die, we arc enow • 

To do our count! y loss , and if to live, 

The fewer men the greater shaic of lionoAi 
Gfiid’s will » I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for ^old , 

Nor care t who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me^ot if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England ; 
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God’s peace ! I would not lose so great an honour. 

As 6ne man more, methiiiks, would share from me^, 

For the best hope I have. O, do not wish ono more : 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host^ 

That he t\rhich hath no stomach to this hght 
Let him depai't ; his passpoit shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse 
We would not die in /hat man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

ThLs day is call’d the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d, 

And rouse him at the name df Crispian. 

He that shjiU see this day, and live old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, To-morrow is saint Gi'ispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show hia scars : 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he ’ll rem ember, with advantages, 

What feats he did that day : Then shall our names 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, — 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d ; 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crisi^ian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few, wo bappy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; bo he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

Aud gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any s])eaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day. 

SoENE III . — TJie Field of BattU, 

Enter King Henrg and Forces ; ^Exeter, and others^ with prUom&n, 
K, Hen. Well have we done, thrice valiant countryjpon : 

But all ’s not tlbiie, keep the French the ^leld. ^ 

Exe. The duke of Vork commends him to your majesty. 

K. Hen. Lives he, ^od uncle 'I thri*-o within this hour 
I saw him down ; thrice up again, an»l fighting ; 

From helmet to the spur, all blood ho was. 

Exe. In which array (brave Soldier !) doth ho lie, 

Larding the plain : and by his bloody side * 

(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 

.The noble oarl of Suffolk also lies. 

Suffolhf’ first died : and York, all haggled over. 

Comes to him, in gore he lay insteep’d, 
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Afid takes him by the beard ;* kisses the gashes 
Hiat bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 

And cries aloud, — ‘‘ Tarry, my cousin Suffolk i 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 

TaiTy, sweet soul, for mine, then fly a-breast ; 

As, in this glorious and well-foughten field, 

We kept together in our chivalry i’* 

Upon these words I came, and cheer’d him up : 

He smil’d me in the face, raught me his hafid, 

And with a feeble gripe, Says, — Dear my lord, 

Commend my service to my sovereign.*’ 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded arm, and kiss’d his lips ; 

And so, espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d 
A testament of noble-eiicling love. 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d 
Those waters from me, which I would have stopp’d ; 

But I had not so much of man in me. 

And nil niy mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. 

K Hen. I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With rnistful eyes, or they will issue too. — [Alafum, 

But, hark ! what now alarum is this same ? — 

The French have reinforc’d their scatter’d men 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners ; 

Give the word through. [Exeunt. 


130.— THE DECAY AND SUBVERSION OF THE ENGLISH DOMINION IN 

FRANCK. Ftom the ‘ Penuy Cyclopaidiu.' 

Although no nation ever received so great a blow in a single field as France did 
on the fatal day of Agiiicourt, it was not till after some years that, torn as she 
was by the most lamentable civil dissensions, and left nearly without a government, 
that unfortunate country at la.st consent ed to receive the yoke of her invader. Har- 
fleiir was attacked by the French the following August ; but the attempt was 2 )ut 
an cud to by a great naval victory gained by the duke of Bedford, In September 
Henry passed over to Calais, and there had a secret conference with the head of 
one of the groat French factions, John, surnamed Sans-peur, duke of Burgundy, 
with whom there is no doubt that he came to some understanding about the 
employment of tlicir’finited eJTorts for the destruction of t’^^J Orleanists, who now 
had the government in their hands. It was by thus politically taking advantage 
of the dissensions of his enemies, rather than by any /lurther very brilliant military 
operations, that Henry at last achieved the conquest of France. He returned to 
’ that country in August, 1417, having under his command a magnificent army of 
' about 36,000 men. With this force he stfon reduced the whole of Lower Nor- 
mandy. He then laid siege to Rouen, 30th July, 1418, and was detained before 
this town till, after a brave resistance, it capitulated on the 16th of January in the 
following year. By this time the duke of Burgundy had obtained the asceiidanoy 
ta Paris, and at the court of the incapable Charles and his profligate queen ; and 
he was not uow so much disposed aa he had probably been two years before to aid 
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the ambitious project of the English kihg. Prom Ilouen" Henry a^anced upoh 
Paris, on which Burgundy and the queen, taking the king with them, left that cit|§^ 
and went, first to Lagny, and afterwards to Provins. It was at last agreed, how- 
ever, that a truce should bo concluded between the English and the Bourguignons, 
and that Henr^ should meet the duke, and the king and queen of Prance, on the 
30th of May. On that day the conference took place on the right bank of the 
Seine, near the town of Meulan. But after being i)rotracted for above a month, 
the nogociation was suddenly broken off by the French party ; and then it was dis- 
covered that the duke had (included a treaty with the Dauphin and the faction of 
the Arrnagnacs. On this llcury immediately icsumed his advance upon Paris. 
Meanwhile the hollowne^ss of the apparent reconciliation that had been hastily 
patched up between the two rival factions became abundantly manifest ; the formal 
alliance of the chiefs had no effect in uniting their followers. At length, on the lOtih 
of September, Burgundy having been induced to meet tiic Dauphin on the bridgia 
of Montcreau, was tlicic foully fallen upon and murdered by the attendants, and in 
the iiresence, of the treacherous prince. Prom this time the Bourguignons, and 
even the people of Pans, who were attached to that party, looked upon the English 
as their natural allies against the Dauphin and his faction. Philip, the young duke 
of Burgundy, and the queen in the name of her husband, immediately assented to 
all Henry’s demands, which were — the hand of Charles’s eldest daughter, the Prin- 
cess Catherine, the present regency of the kingdom, and the succession to the 
throne of France on the death of Charles. It was also arranged that one of Henry’s 
brothers should marry a sister of duke Philip. Several months were spent in the 
settlement of certain minor points ; but at last the treaty of ‘ Perpetual Peace,’ as 
it was styled, was completed and signed at Troyes l)y Queen Isabella and Duke^ 
Philip, as the commissioners of King Charles, on the 20th of ^tay, 1420 ; and oif*-* 
the following day the oath to observe it was taken without murmur or hesitation 
by the parliament, the nobility, and deputies from such of the commonalties as 
acknowledged the royal authority. 

Henry’s marriage with Catherine was solenmi/cd on the 2ud June. On^e. 
second day after he resumed his military occiqiations, and some months were s^ent 
in reducing successively the towns of Sens, Montcreau, Villeneuve-lc-Roi, and Melun. 

On the 18th November Henry and Charles entered Paris together in triumph, and 
here the treaty of Troyes was unanimously confirmed ^l^th December) in an 
assembly of the three estates of the kingdom. Henry soon after set out with his 
queen for England, and on the 2iid February, 1121, entered London amidst such 
j^ageants and popular rejoicings as that capital liad never before witnessed. 

He did not, however, remain long at home. On the 22nd ‘March his brother, 
the duke of Clarence, whom he had left govern o'* of Normandy, was defeated in a 
battle fought at Baugd, in Anjou, by a force chiefly composed of a body of Scottish 
auxiliaries under the earl of Buchan, who slew Clarence with his own hand, an 
exploit for which the^auph«i conferred upon the Scottish Skarl the office of con- 
stable of France. This victory appears to have produced a wonderful effect in 
reanimating the almost brol^n spirits and extinguished hopes of the Dauphin’s 
party. Feeling that his presence was wanted in France, Heni’y again set sail for 
Cftlaia in the beginning of June, taking with him a Scottish force commanded by 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, and also Lis prisoner, the Scottish king, to whom he 
promised his liberty as soon as they should have returned! to England. His wonted * 
success attended him in this new expedition ; and he drove the Dauphin before 
him, from one place after another, till he forced him to retire to Bourges, in Berry. 

He then, alter taking the strong town of Meauz, which cost him a siege of seven 
months, proceeded to which he entered with great pomp, May, “ 
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accompanied ]|y his queen, who had com^ over to join him, after having given birth 
ip a son at Windsor Castle on the 6th of the preceding December. But the end 
of Heii!y*s triumphant career was now at hand. The Dauphin and the constable 
Buchan having again advanced from the south, and laid siege to the town of Cosne, 
Henjy, though ill at the time, set out to relieve that place, but was unable to pro- 
ceed farther than Corbeil, about twenty miles from Paris, when, resigning the com- 
mand to his brother, the duke of Bedford, ho was carried back in a litter to the 
Bois de Vincennes, in the vicinity of the capital, and thei-c, after an illness of about 
a month, he breathed his last, on the 31 sL of August, ^in the 34th year of his ago, 
and the 10th of his reign. , 

It is, unnecessary in the present day to waste a word on either the injustice or the 
, folly of the enterprise on which Henry thu-^ threw away the whole of his reign, dn 
estimating his character it is of more impoitaiicc to remember that the folly and 
injustice, which arc now so evident, were as httlc perceived at that day by his 
subjects in general as by himself, and that there can be no doubt whatever that 
both he and they thought he wa's, in the assertion of his fancied rights to the 
crown of France, pursuing both a most important and a mo.st legitimate object. 
That motives of personal ambition mingled their influence in his views and pro- 
ceedings must no doubt be admitted ; but that is perfectly consistent with honesty 
of purpose, and a thorough belief in the rightness both of the object sought, and 
the means employed to secure it. lu following the bright though misleading idea 
that had captivated him, he certainly disiflayed many endowments of the loftiest 
and most admirable kind — energy, both of liody and mind, which uo fatigue could 
quell ; the most heroic gallautry ; patience and endurance, watchfulness and activity, 
steadiness, determination, policy, and other moral constituents, as they may be 
called, of genius, as well as mere military skill and resources. Nor docs any 
weighty imputation dim the lustre of these virtues. 11 is slaughter of his prisoners 
at the battle of Azin court, almost the only stigma that rests upon his memory, 
Was an act of self-preservation, justified by what a 2 )pearcd to be the circumstances 
in which he was placed. No monarch ever occupied a throne who was more the 
idol of his subjects than Henry V. ; iior is any trace to be found of popular dissa- 
tisfaction with any part of his government, from the beginning to the end of his 
reign, 

Henry VI. was not quite nine months old when the death of his father left him 
king of England. In the settlement of the government which took place upon the 
accession of the infant king, the actual administration of afiairs in England was 
entrusted to the younger of his two uncles, Humphrey, jiGpiilarly called ‘ The Good,’ 
duke of Gloucester, as substitute for the elder, John, duke of Bedford, who was ap-* 
pointed president of the council, but who remained in Franco, taking his late 
brother’s place as regent of that kingdom. Gloucester’s title was ‘ Protector of the 
Beaim and Church of England.’ The care of the jierson and education of the king 
was some time after cc'Jiniittod to Eichard de Beauchamp, cjjil of Warwick, and to 
the king’s great uncle, bishop (afterwards cardinal) Homy Beaufort. 

The history of the earlier and longer portion of this reign is the history of the 
gradual decay and final subversion of the English dominion in France. The death 
of Henry V. was followed in a few weeks (22nd October) by that of his fiather-in- 
law, the imbecile Charles VI. Immediately g*i this event the Dauphin was acknow- 
ledged by his adherents ai Charles VII. ; and Henry VI. was also proclaimed in 
FilHs, md wherever the English power prevailed, as king of France. The next 
events of importance that occurred were the two great victories of Crevant and Ver- 
nenil obtained by the English over the French and their Scottish allie^, the former 
^ 31l&t of /uly, 1423, the latter on the 17th of August, 1424. In the interim 
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king J^es of Scotland, after his dctentidh of nearly twenty yeara, had been released 
by. the English council, and had returned to his native country afte? marrying n 
near oounoiion of tho royal family, the Lady Jane Beanfort^ daughter of 
the duke of Somerset. One of the engagements made by James on his liberation 
was that ho should not permit any more of his subjects to enter into the service of 
Prance : the &;ots who were already there wore for the most part destroyed a few - 
mouths afterwards in the slaughter of Verneuil. ^ 

This however was tho last great success obtained by the English in France. 
Prom this time their dominion began to loosen and -shake, and then to orumblo^ 
faster and faster away, until it fell wholly to ruin. The first thing which materially ^ 
contributed to unsettle it was the disgust given to the duke of Burgundy by the 
utarriage of tho duke of Gloucester with Jacqueline of Hainault, and their subse-^ 
quent invasion and seizure of her hereditary states, then held by her former husband 
John, duke of Brabant, who was 'the cousin of tho duke of Burgundy. Although 
Burgundy, on being left to pursue his quarrel with Jacqueline, whom he soon sUd*" 
cecded in crushing, after she had been abandoned by Gloucester, did not go thC 
length of openly breaking with the English on acocunt of this matter, his attach- 
ment was never afterwards to be much relied upon, and ho merely waited for a 
favourable occasion to change sides. Meanwhile aiiotlier of the most powerful of 
the Euglish allies, the duko of Brittany, openly declared for Charles VII. Other 
embarrassments also arose about tbe same time out of the mutual jealousies and 
opposition of Gloucester and Bishop Beaufort, which at last blazed up into opeu 
and violent hostibty. It required all the moderating prudence and steadiness of 
the duko of, Bedford to break as much as possible the shock of these various adverse 
occurrences. For some years accordingly he had enough to do in merely maintain- 
ing his actual positiou. It was not till the close of 1428 that he proceeded to 
attempt the extension of the English authority beyond the Loire. With this view 
the siege of Orleans was commenced on the 12th of October in that year by tho 
carl of Salisbury, and, on his death from a wound received a few weeks after, car- 
ried on by the earl of SuflPolk. Tho extraordinary succession of events that followed 
— the appearance of Joan of Arc on tho scene ; her arrival in tho besieged city 
(29th Aprilj 1429) j tho raising of the siege (8th May) ; the defeat of the English 
at the battle of Patay (18th June) ; the coronation of king Charles at Rheims (16th 
July) ; tho attack on Pans (12th September) ; the capture of Joan at Compiegne 
(26th May, 1430) ; her trial and execution at lloucii (30th May, 1431) — allbeloiig 
to tho singular story of the heroic maid. 

The young King of England, now in his ninth year, had in the meantime been 
* brought to Koucu (May, 1430), and was about a year and a half afterwards solemnly 
crowned at Paris (17th December, 1431). V o death of tho duchess of Bedford, 
tho sister of the Duko of Burgundy, ^n November, 1432, and the marriage of Bed- 
ford in May of the following year with Jacquetta of Luxembourg, aided materially 
in still further dctaol|ing B<irgiindy from tho Englijih coiiinfeitioii, till, his remaiuing ' 
scruples gradually giving way under his resentment, in September, 1 436, ho cott* 
eluded a peace with king Cljarles. This imuortant transaction was managed at a 
groat congress of representatives from all the .sovereign powers of Europe assembled 
at Arrasi with the view of effecting a general peace under tho mediation of the pope. ^ 
On the i4th of September, a few da^-s after tho treaty between Charles and Bur- 
gundy fiad been signed, but before it was proclaimed, diodithe great duke of Bedford. 
This event gave tho finishing blow to tho dominion of tho EngKsh in Prance. ' In ^ 
April, 1438, the English garrison in Paris was compelled to capitulate.' TBO; 
struggle lingered on for about fifteen years more ; but although sqme partial ^ 
cesses, and especially 42^ brilliant exertions of the toous T^bot (afterwards eiifi . 
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of Steewgbur!y), In Normandy and elsewhere, gave a chock from time to time to 
^neprogreasivo dissolution of the English power, the prevailing current of event‘5 
ran decidedly in. the contrary direction. In 1444 a truce was agreed upon, to last 
till 1st April, 1446 \ and in this interval a marriage was arranged between king 
Henry and Margaret^ the beautiful daughter of Rend, king of Sicilytand Jerusalem, 
and duke of Anjou, Maine, and Bar. These lofty dignities however were all merely 
titu]^ ; with all his kingdoms and dukedoms, licnd was at this time nearly desti- 
tute both of land and revenue. Thus circumstanced, ip letiirn for the hand of his 
daughter, he demanded the restoration of his heioditary states of Maine and Anjou, 
which were in the possession of the English, and the pi oposal was at length'asscnted 
to, Nor was this cession of territory the only thing that tended from the first to 
Cicite popular feeling in England against the marriage. Margaret was a near rela- 
tion of the French king, and had been in great part brought up at the Wirt of 
Charles. The ponnexiou therefore seemed to be one thoroughly French in spiiit, 
and it is no wonder that the earl of Suffolk, by whom it had been negotiated, be- 
became from this time the object of much general odium and suspicion, the more 
especially when it was found that Margaret, who soon evinced both commanding 
talent and a most imiierioua temper, distinguished him by every mark of her favbnr, 
and made him almost exclusively her confidential adviser and assistant in winding 
to her pm‘po:jes her feeble aufl pliant husband. The marriage was solemnized in 
the abbey of Tichfield, 252nd April, 1445, Suffolk having a few mouths before, on 
the conclusionof the ucgotiati jus, been created a marquess. The truce with France 
was now prolonged till the 1st of April, 1449. Tlio first lemaikablo event that 
followed was the destruction of the duke of (lloucestor, who, although lie appears 
not to have openly opposed the marriage, was coitaiiily tlie most formidable obstacle 
in the way of the complete ascendancy of Suffolk and the queen. Having been 
arrested on a charge of high treason, 11th February, 1447, ho was on the seven- 
teenth day thereafter found dead in his bed. In ilio popular feeling, which however 
may very possibly have been mistaken, ms death was gcneiiilly attributed to the 
agency of Suffolk, who now, raised to the dignity of duke, became, ostensibly as well 
as really, prime, or rather sole minister. 

Soon after hostilities were renewed m France, and a numerous force having been 
poured by king Charles into Normandy, through the adjacent country of Marne, no 
longer a hostile frontier, town after town was speedily reduced, till at last Rouen, 
the capital, surrendered, 4th Novoinbrr, 1440. Early in the next year another 
heavy reverse was sustained in thb defeat of Sir Thomai Ivy riel at Foui’migny ; and 
at last tjxo fall of Cherbourg, 12th August, 1450, completed the loss of the duchy, 

’ Before this catastroplie however the public indignation in England had swept away 
the unhappy minister on whose head all this accumulation of disasters and disgraces 
was laid ; the duke of Suffolk, after having been conunittcd to the Tower, on the 
impeachment of the I^uso of Commons, and banislieJ frorn the kingdom by tlie 
judgment of his peers, was sciz.%d as ho was sailing acrc?^ froA Dover to Calais, and 
being carried on board one of tho king’s ships, was there detained for a few days, 
and at last had his head struck off by an executioner who came alongside in a boat 
fit)m the shore. May 2nd, 1450. The murder of Suffolk was immediately followed 
by a popular insurrection, unparalleled in its extent and violence since the ^•ebel lion 
of ’Wat lyier, seventy ycjrs before. Before tho close of tho following year tho 
French, in addition to Normandy, had recovered all Guioune ; and with tho excep- 
tion of Caltis, not a foot of q;round remained to England of all her recent continental 
p0fij|9lia3iotis. Boi^ieaux, which had been subject to the English government for three 
end a half, revolted the following year ; and the brave Talbdt, now eighty 
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years of age, was*Sent to Guienne to take advantage of that movement ; but both 
he and his son fell in battle, is^Oth July, 1453 ; and on the 10th of Oetol^]||^ foUotii^' 
ing Bordeaux surrendered to Cnarles. , ! . f ’ 


131 .-TJIE SLAUGHTER OF THE PRISONERS AT AGJNCOURT. 

Rev. J. E. Tyler. 

The name of Henry of AJonmouth is inseparable from the battle of Aginoourt ; 
and immeasurably better had it been for his fair fame had himself and hia little 
army been crushed in that tremendous struggle, by the overwhelming chivalry of 
France, than that he should have stained that day of conquest and glory by an act 
of cruelty or vengeance. If any cause exccjit palpable and inevitable necessity could 
be proved to have suggested the dneadful mandate for his soldiers to put their pH*** 
soners to the sword, his memory must be branded by a stigiha which no personal 
courage, not a whole life devoted to deeds of arms, nor any unprecedented career 
of conquest, could obliterate. The charge of cruelty, however, like some othei** 
accusations, examined at length in these memoirs, is of comparatively recent origiu ; 
and as in those former instances, so in thib, our duty is to ascertain the facts from 
the best evidence, and dispassionately to draw our inference from those facts after 
an upright scrutiny and patient weighing of the whole question in all its bearings. 
Our abhorrence of the crime may well make us hesitate before wo pronounce judg- 
ment against one to whose mercy and chivalrous honour his contemporaries bore 
willing and abundant testimony ; the enonnity of so dreadful an example compels 
us, in the name of humanity and of justice, not to screen the guilty. We may be 
wisely jealous of the bias and prejudice winch his biilliant talents, and his life of 
patriotism and glory, may unconsciously communicate to our minds ; we must be 
also upon our guard lest an excessive resolution to do justice, foster imperceptibly a 
morbid acquiescence in the condemnation of the accused. 

The facts, then, as they arc gleaned from those authors 'who wrote nearest to the 
time (two of whom are French, the other English, were actually themselves present 
on the field of battle, and were eye-witnesses of some portion at least of the circum- 
stances which they narrate,) seem to have been these, in their order and character. 

At the close of one of the most desperate struggles ever recorded in the annals of 
antient or modern warfare, wliilst the enemy were in „hc act of quitting the field, but 
had not left it, the English were employing what ) uiaiued of their well nigh ex- 
hausted strength in guarding their prisoners, and se] 'rating the living from the dead, 
vho lay upon each other, heaps upon heaps, in one confused and indiscriminate mass. 
On a sudden a shout was raised, and reached Henry, that a fresh reinforcement of 
the enemy in overwhelming numbers hgd attacked the baggage, and were advancing '' 
in battle array against him. He was himself just released from the furious oonfiict 
in which, at the close his almost unparalleled personal exertion, he engaged with 
the Duke of Aleiigon, rflid sle^;/ him on the spot. Keciscl^^j^also, at this juncture/ 
the main body of the French who had been engaged in the battle, and were ap|>a- ' 
rently retreating, were seen to bo collecting in great numbers, and forming them- 
selves into bodies throughout the plain, with the purpose, as it appeared^ of returning" 
to t he^g^ feement. 

' might have been the total sacrifice of himself and his gallant little 

band 9b hesitate might have been death. IJeniy instantly, without a momontli / 
intfi^rti^ by sound of trumpet ordered his men to form themselves, and attack 
body who were advancing upon his rear, and to put the prisoners to death, 
they should nfth Vgfon his njgQ during the fight.” These mandates 
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Tte J^oh pcAoforcement^ advancing from the quarter where the baggage was sta- 
^ ti^ed^ joo sooner felt a shower of arrows, and saw a body of men ready to give 
thm l^tue, than they turned to flight ; and instantly Heniy, on seeing them run, 
stopped the slaughter of the prisoners, and made it known to all that he had had 
recourse to the measure only in self-defence. Henry, in order to prtwent the re- 
currence of such a dreadful catastrophe, sent forthwith a herald to those companies 
of the enemy who. wore still lingering very suspiciously through the field, and 
cba^[g8d them either to come to battle at once, or to withdraw from his sight ; 
adding) that» should they array themselves afterwards to r?ncw the battle, he would 
show no mercy, nor spare either fighting-men or i)risoners. • 

Of the general accuracy of this statement of the facts little doubt can be entev- 
taiued, though in the midst of the confiibion of such a battle-field it would not be 
matter of surprise were some of the circumatanejs mistaken or exaggerated. lu 
reflecting on this course of incidents, the thought forces itself upon our mind, that 
the mandate was given not in cool blood, nor when there was time and opportunity 
for deliberation and for calculating upon the means and chances of safety, but upon 
the instant, on a sudden unexpected renewal of the engagement from a quarter 
from which no danger was anticipated ; at a moment, too, when, just after the lieilt 
of the battle was passing over, the routed enemy were collecting again in great 
numbers in various parts of the field, with a view evidently of returning to the 
charge and crui^hing their conquerors ; at a moment, too, when the English were 
scattered about, separating the living from the dead, and all was yet confusion and 
uncertainty. Another fact, as clearly and distinctly recorded as the original issuing 
of the mandate, is, that no sooner was the danger of the immediate and inevitable 
sacrifice of the lives of his men removed by the letreat of the assailants, than, 
wthout waiting for the dispersion of those menacing bodies then congregating 
around him, Henry instantly countermanded the older, and saved the remainder 
of the prisoners. The bare facts of the case, fiom first to last, admit of no other 
alternative than for our judgment to pronounce it to have been altogether an im- 
perative inevitable act of sejf-prescrvation, without the sacrifice of any life, or the 
suffering of any human being, beyond the absolute and indispensable necessity of 
the case. 

But, perhaps, the most striking and coiiclusivo testimony in vindication of 
Henry’s character on that day of slaughter and victory, is borne both by the silence 
and also by the expressed sentiments of the contcmpovaiy historians. Tins evidence 
deserves to be put moro.promincntly forward than it has ever yet been. Indeed, 
as long as there was no charge of cruelty, or unnecessary violence, brought against 
his name in this particular, there was little need of alleging any evidence in his 
defence. It remained for modern writers, after a lapse of centuries, to stigmatize 
the command as an act of barbarity, and to represent it as having tarnished and 
Stldned the victory of hijp who gave it. It is, however, a most remarkable and 
Satisflictory oircumstance'-that, of ^he contemporary hi'?t«?4;ians^iind those who fol- 
lowed most closely upon them, who have detailed the proceedings with more or 
less minuteness, and with a great variety though no incoasistciiey of circumstances, 
in whose views, moreover, all subsequent writers, with few exceptions, have unre- 
servedly acquiesced, not one single individual is found to cast the slightest •impu- 
tation on Henry for injustice or cruelty ; wfiilo some, in their account of the 
battle^ have not made the toost distant allusion to the circumstance. All the 
eatfier writers who refer to it appear, with one consent, to have considered tlie^ 
orderjys the result of dire and unavoidable necessity on the part of the English ' 
king. ' ^Kot only so : whilst no one who witnessed the engagement, or lived at the 
ever tjifew the shadow of reproach or of complaint on Henry or his army, 
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various Miters, especially among the French historians, join in reprohatu^Hhe 
justifiable conduct of those among the French troops who rendered theooai^aiicrj^ 
inetitable, and cast on their own countrymen tho entire responsibility and 
for the whole melancholy affair. Instead of any attempt to sully and tarnish the 
glory won by* the English on that day, by pointing to their cruel and barbarous 
treatment of unarmed prisoners, they visit their own people with the very strongest 
terms of malediction, as the sole culpable origin and cause of the e^il- ^d 
these were not only tho sentiments of the writers themselves, but were partieij^ated 
in by their countrymen at large, is evidenced by the record of a fact wjiich has 
been g'enerally overlooked. Those who were deemed guilty of thus exposing thcir 
countrymen to death, by unjustifiably renewing the attack when the oonfiiot was 
acknowledged to be over, and after the French soldiery had given up the field, not 
only were exposed to disgrace in their characters, but suffered punishment also for 
the offence in their persons. Anticipating censure and severe handling ua the 
consequences of their misconduct, they made valuable jiresents to such as thsif 
thought able to screen them ; but so decided was tho indignation and resentment 
of their countrymen, that tho leaders of the offending parties were cast into prison, 
a&d suffered a long confinement, as tho punishment for their misconduct on 
that day. 

The inference, then, which the facts, as they are delivered by English and Frem^ 
writers, compel us to draw, coincides with the professed sentiments of all contem- 
poraries. Those, on the one hand, who shared the glory and were proud of tbs 
day of Agincourt, and those, on the other, whose national piido and wounded 
honour, and participation in tho calamities poured that day upon tho noblest 
families of France, qnd in the mourning spread far and wide throughout the land, 
caused them to abhor the very naruo of Agmcouit, all sanction our adoption of 
that one inference : Henry did not stain his victory by any act of crvdty. His 
character comes out of the investigation untarnished by a suspicion of his having 
wantonly shed tho blood of a single fellow-creature. 


132.— THE DEATH OF JOHN TALBOT AND HIS SON. 

ShjlKsfsbs. 

** This is that terrible Talbot, so famous for his sword, or rather whose sword was so fai|||bus 
for his arm that ubedit; a sword with bad Latin* upon it, but good steel within it ; which 
constantly conquered wheie it came, m so much that the bare fame of his approach fhghtM 
• the French from the siege of Burdeaux.” S 

* Such is the quaint notice which old Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ gives of Talbot. It is eas^B 
see how his bold chivalrous bearing, an^, abovo all, the mauner of his death, should j||H 
made him tho favourite of the poet as well ad of the chroniclers. His name appears 
been a traditionary household word up to the time of Shakspor^; and other writers, besKEm 
the chroniclers, rejoiciJ in gtftsions to his warhke dee^^s. Edi^rd Kerke, the commetttfttdt 
on Spenser’s ‘ Pastorals,’ thus speaks of him in 1570 — “ His nobleness bred such a teiYCr 
in the hearts ol tho French, that ofbtimes great armies were defeated and put to flight at the 
only hearing of his name : in*8o much that the French women, to affray their children, irpuld 
tell them that tho Talbot cometh.” ^ 

The {joronation of Henry VI. in Paris took place as early os 1431. In tho scene of Shak^ 
spore's * Henry VI.’ where this event in represented, Talbot receives a commission to proceed 
against Burgundy ; and the remainder of the Act is occupied Vith the events of the caiUptdgfl 
in which Talbot fell. Twenty years, or more, are leapt over by the poet, for the purpose of 
showing, ainidet the disasters of our coimtiymen in France, the heroism by which the Stni^{|^ 
for empire ^a$ so long maintained. The detailed narrative which Hcdl giteHof 

*^**Sam Talboli pro vincoro inimicos meos. 
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dealib, IS very graphic, and no doubt famished 4id mateneds for the foUomng scenes, Tvhich 
giye the most beautiful example of the use of the couplet in the early English drama. 

‘^'This nonflu^t continued in doubtful judgment of victory two long horns , dunng which 
the lords of Montamban and Humadayre, with a great company of Frenchmen, entered 
the Rattle, and began a new field , and suddenly the gunners, perceiving the Enghshmen to 
approach near, discharged their ordinance, and slew three hundred persons n^ to the Earl, 
who* perceiving the imminent jeopardy and subtile labjnnth in the which he and his people 
were enclosed and illaqueate, despising his own safeguard, and dcsinng the life of his en- 
tirely and well beloved son the Lord Lisle, willed, advertised, and oount^elled him to depart 
out of the field, and to save himbelf But when the son had ^nsweied that it was neither 
honest nor natural for him to leave his fathei in tli i extreme jeopardy of Ins life, and that 
he would tasto of that draught which his father and parent should assay and be^in, the 
noble earl and comfortable captain said to him, Oh, son, son ' I, thy father, winch, only 
hath been the terror and scourge of the French people so many years, — which had subverted 
so many towns, and profligate and discomfltcd so many of them m open battle and martial 
conflict,— neither can here die, lor the honour ot my Country, without great laud and pci- 
petual fame, nor fly or depart without perpetual shame and continual infamy Bnt bccaiiso 
this IS thy first journey and enterpiise, neithei thy fljmg shall icdoimd to thy shame, nor 
thy death to thy gloiy for as hardy a man wisely flieth as a tenioiaiioiis peison foolishly 
abuleth, therefore tlie fleeing ol mo shall be tlie disliononi, not only of me and my progeny, 
but also a discomfituie of all my company thj departure shall save tliy life, and moke tlijln 
able another time, if 1 be ‘.loin, to k vengt my d atli, and to do hononi to thy pimco and 
piofit to his lealm But nature so wrought lu the son, that neither desire of life, noi 
thought of security, could witlidraw or plucK him from Ins natural father, who, consideimg 
the constancy of his child, and the gi eat danger that they stood in, comforted his soldiers, 
cheered his captains, and vahantly set on bis enemies, and slew of them moie m number 
than ho bad in his company But his enemies, having a greatei companj of men, and more 
abundance of ordinance, than befoio bad been bccii ift a battle, liist shot him through the 
thigh with a hand gun, and slow his horse, and cowardly killed him, lying on the ground, 
whom they never durst look in the face while ho stood on his feet and witli him theie died 
manfully Ins son the Lord Lisie, his bastard son Henry Talbot, and Sir Edwaid Hull, elect 
to the noblo Order of the Garter, and thirty Valiant personages of the English nation , and 
the Lord Molyns a as theio taken prisonei with sixty other The residue of the English 
people fled to Burdeaux and other places , wheieot in the flight were slain about a thousand 
persons At this battle of Chabtillon, fought the 11th day of Tiily, in this ycai, ended his 
lite, Lord John lalhot, and of Ins piogcny the first Earl of Shrewsbury, after that he with 
much fame, more gloiy, and most victory, had for his pimco and countiy, by the space of 
twenty-four years and moio, valiantly made wai and served the king m the ports beyond the 
sea, whoso corpse was left on the ground, and aftoi was found by his friends, and conveyed 
to Whitchurch in Shropshiio, where it is intumiilalc ’ 

Scene I — The Engh'^h Camp near Bourdeaux, 

Enter TaJhot and John hie Son, 

Tad 0 young John Talbot ' I did send for thoo, 

To tutor thoe in stratagems of war ; 

That Talbot’s n^me might bo m thee revived, 

When sapless afe, and ^reak unable limbs, 

•Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 

But, — 0 mahgncint and ill-boding stais ' — * 

Kow thou art come unto a feast of death, 

A teinble and unavoided danger 

Therefore, dear boy, mount on my softest horse ; 

And I ’ll direct thSo how thou shalt escape 
By sudden flight : come, dally not, begone. 

John, Is my name^Talbot 1 and am 1 your son t 
Ahd shall I fly 1 0 , rf you love my mother, 
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Dishonour not her houourabl6 name, 

To make a bastard and a slave of me : 

The world will say, — He is not Talbot’s blood, 

That basely fled, when noble Talbot stood. 

Tat. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be slain. 
ifohn. He that flies so will ne’er return again. 

Tal. If we both stay, we both are sure to die. * 

John. Then let me stay ; and father, do you fly ; 

Your loss is groat, so your regard should be ; 

, My worth unknown, no loss is known in me. 

Upon my death the French can little boast ; 

In yours they will, in you all hopes are lost. 

Flight cannot stain the honour you have won ; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done ; 

You fled for vantage, every one will swear ; 

But, if I bow, they ’ll say it was for fear. 

There is no hope that ever I will stay, 

If the first hour I .shrink, and run away. 

Here, on my knee, I beg mortality, 

Rather than life preserv’d with infamy. 

Tal. Shall all thy mother’s hopes lie in one tomb ? 

John. Ay, rather than I'll shame my mother’s womb. 

Tal. Upon my blessing I cominand thee go. 

John. To fight I wilj, but Jiot to fly the foe. 

Tal. Pcii’t of thy father may bo sav’d in thee. 

John. No i^art of him but will be shame in mo. 

Tal. Thou never hadst renown, nor canst not lose it. 

John. Yc.s, your renowned name : Shall flight abuse it ? 

Tal. Thy father’s charge shall clear thee from that staiu. 

John. You cannot witness for me, being slain. 

If death be .so apparent, then both fly 

Tal. And leave my folloivers here, to fight and die ? 

My age wa,s never tainted -with such shame. 

John. And shall my youth be guilty of such blamo ? 

No more can I be sever’d from your side, 

Than can yourself yourself in twain divide : 

Stay, go, do wliat you will, the like do I ; 

For live I will not if my father die. 

Tal. Then hero I take ray leave of thee, fair son, 

Born to eclipse thy life this afterno^ i. 

( jomo, side by side togetfler live and die ; 

And*sou^witl^ppl from France to heaven flyg^ 

SefeNE II. —A Field of Battle. 

Alarum : Excursions, wherein Talboff Bon is hxmrmd dboiut, and TMot 
, rescues him. 

Tal. Saint George anh victory ! fight, soldiers,, fight: 

The regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 

And left us to the rage of France his sword. 

Where is John Talbot 1 — ^pause, and take thy breath ; 

*i gave thee life, and rescued thee from death, ^ 
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Johi, O twice my father ! iJwice am I thy son : 

The life thou gav’st me first was lost and done; 

Till with thy warlike- sword, despite of fate, 

1b my determin’d time thou gav’st new date. 

Tal. When from the dauphin’s crest thy sword struck fire, 

It warmed thy father’s heart with proud desire * 

Of bold-fac’d victory. Then leaden age, 

Quicken’d with youthful spleen and warlike lage. 

Beat down Alen 9 on, Oi leans, Burgundy, ^ 
k nd from the pride of .Gallia resc ued thee. 

The irefiil bastard Orleans — ^that drew blood 
From thee, my boy ; and had the maidenhood 
Of thy first fight — I soon encountered ; 

And, interchanging blows, I quickly shed 
Some of his bastard blood ; and, in disgrace, 

Bespoke him thus : “ Contaminated, base. 

And misbegotten blood I spiU of thinc. 

Mean and right poor ; for that 2 -)ure blood of mine, 

Winch thou didst force from Talbot, my bra^ c hoy ; ” — 
flere, purposing the Bastard to destroy, 

O nnc m strong rescue. Speak, thy father’s care : 

Art thou not wcaiy, John ^ How didst thou f.ue / 

Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 

Now tho« art scaled the son of chivalry ? 

Fly, to revenge my death, when T am dead ; 

The help of one stands me in little stead. 

0, loo much folly is it, well I wot. 

To hazard all our lives in one small boat. 

If I to-day die not with Frenchmen’s rage, 

To-moirow I shall die with mickle ago • 

By me they nothing gam an if I stay, 

’T IS but the short’ning of my life one day ; 

In thee thy mother dies, our household’s name. 

My Jcalh revenge, thy youth, and England’h fan.r 
All these, and more, we hazaid by thy stay ; 

All these are sav’d if thou wih fly away. 

John. The sword of Orleans hath not madi me smait ; 

These words of yours cliaw life-blood fiom my Ju.nt , 

On that advantage, bought with such a shame, 

(To save a paltry life, and slay bi ight fame,) 

Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward house that bears me fall and die , 

And like me to* the pe/Aant boys of France ; ^ 

To bo shame’s scorn, and subject of mischaiice. 

Surely, by all the glory you have won, ’ 

An if I fly Ham not Talbot’s son ; 

Then talk no more of flight, it is no boot ; 

If son to Talbot, die at ^’albot’s footT 

Tal. Then follow thou thy desperate sire of Crete, 
rhou Icarus ; thy life to me is sweet ; 

If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father’s side ; 

And, commendable prov’d, let’s dio in pride. * \Exemt. 
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ScENB IIL— Another part of the same, 

Afarwrn : Exnir&ions Enter Talbot woimded, supported by a Servarvt, 

TaJ Where is my other hfo % — rnme own is gone ; — ^ 

0 , where ’s young Talbot ? where is valiant John ? 

Tniltnphant death, smeai’d with cai)tiMty, 

Young Tilbot’s valour makes me smilo at thee. 

When he perceiv’d me shrink, and on my knee, 

Hib bloody swoicj ho brandish’d over me, 

And, like a liungiy lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of lagc and stem impitience ; 

But when my angiy gu.irdtUit stood alone, 

Tend’iing my iiiin, and assail’d of none, 

Diz/y ey’d fiiiy, and grct\t i igc of heait, 

Suddenly made him fiom my side to start 
Into the elust’rmg battle of the French . 

And in that sc i of blood my boy did diench 
Ills over-mounting spuit , and theie dieil 
My Icuus, my blossom, in his piidc 

Enter /Soldier % htarwq the hod if of John Talbot 

Serv O my dear lord ’ lo, Avhcie }oni son is borne f 

Ta! Thou antic death, Avhich liugh’st us heie to scorn, 

Anon, fiom thy insulting t}ianny, 

Coupled in bonds of pcipetiuty, 

Two Talbots, winged thioiigh the hthci sky, 

In thy despite shill ’scijic moitility 
O thou whose wounds bicome haid fivoui’d death, 

Speak to th}^ fithei, eie thou 31c Id thy bienth 
Bi.ivc dtath by speaking, whithei ho aviH 01 no , 

Iiniginc him a Ficnchman, .and thy foe 

Pool boy > he smiles, mcthmks , as who should say, 

Had de.ith been Fiench, then death had died to-day 
Como, come, and lay him in h+s fathti’s aims , 

M3 spiiit cm no longei bcai these haims 
Soldicis, adieu * I hive what I Avould have, 

Notv my old arms aie young John Talbot’s gra\e [Dies, 


m— Till STPGL or 0RL1!:\NS. 

Shaksperb. 

« 

[The naiTafue of Ilohnsbed of the first interview of Joan of Aio with Charles VIT , is as 
follows — . , ^ j 

** In tiino of this '=•10 ge ni unto Charles the P^iiphin, at Chinon, as he was in vexy 

great caio and f,tudy how to wiestlo against the English nation, by one Peter Badneonrt^ 
captain of Varouicur (made aft^r maishal of France bv the Daiipliin’s creation), was rarried 
a yonng wench of an eighteen 3 ears old, calk d Joan Aio, byname of her father (a sorry shep- 
herd), JAmes of Arc, and Isabella hei mothei, hi ought up poorly m their trade of keeping 
cattle, born atDonipnn (therefore reported by Bale, Toiin Doraprin), upon Meuse in Lorraitie^ 
within the diocese of Thoule Of fa\oiir was she counted likecomc, of person strongly mad^ 
and manly, of coinage great, hard\, and stout mthal, an understander of counsels though «ho 
were not at them, great semblance of chastity both of body and behaviour, the name pf Jesus 
in her mouth about all her businesses, humble, obedient, and fasting divers days In theweelu 
A person (as their books make her; raised up by power divine, only for succour to the Fronn^ 
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estate, then deeply ii| distress, in whom, for planting a credit the rather, first tho company 
that towards the Dauphin did conduct her, through places all dangerous, aS held by the 
English, where she never was afore, all the way and by nightertale* safely did she lead : then 
at the Daftphin’s sending her assignment, from Saint Katherine’s church of Fierbois in 
Touraine (where she never had been and knew not), in a secret place there, among old iron, 
appointed she her sword to be sought out and brought her, that with five fleim-de-lis was 
graven on both sidos, wlierowith she fought and did many slaughters by her own hands. In 
Warfare rode she in armour, cap-a-pie, and mustered as a man, before her an ensign all white, 
wherein was Jesus Christ painted with a fleur-de-lis in his hand. 

“ Unto the Daupliin into his gallery when first she was broiiglit, and lie shadowing himself 
behind, setting other gay lords before Jiim to try her cunning iVom all the company, with a 
salutation (that indeed was all tlio matter) she picl.cd him out alone, who thereupon find her 
to the end of the gallery, wJiere she held him an lioiir in secret and private talk, that of his 
privy chamber was thought lory long, and tlierefore would have broken it off; but lio made 
them a sign to let her say on. In which (among other), as likely it was, she set out unto him 
the singular feats (forsooth) given her to iinderstand^by revedation divine, that in virlne of 
tliat sword she should achieve, which wore, how with honour and victory she would raise tho 
siege at Orleans, set him in state of the crown of France, and drive the Knglish out of the 
country, thereby ho to enjoy the kingdom alone. ICercupon he hearkened at lull, apiiointod 
her a sufficient army with absolute power to load them, and they obediently to do as slie 
hade them.” ^ 

* Scene. Befm'a Orleans. 

Enter Gharlc% with his forces ; Aleivgon^ lleignier, and others^ 

Char, Mars his true moving, oven as in ihejieavcns, 

,So ill the earth, to this day is not known : 

Late did he shine upon the English side ; 

Now we are victors, upon us he smiles. 

Wliat towns of any moment but we have ? 

At pleasure here we lie near Oi leans ; 

Otherwliiles, the famish’d English, like pale ghosts 
Faintly besiege us one hour in a month. 

Alen. They Tvant their jioriidge and their f.it biill-becves ; 

Either they must be diete<l like mules, 

And have their provender tied to then* mouths, 

Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 

• Ruig. Let ’s raise the siege : Why live \ve idly hero ? 

Talbot is taken, whom wo wont to fear ; 

Remaincth none but mad-brain’d Salisbuiy ; 

, x\jid he may well in fretting spend Ins gall, 

Nor men nor money hath he to make war. 

Char. Sound, sound alarum ; wo will rush on them. 

Now for tho honour of the forlorn French ; — 

Tlim I forgive my death that killeth me, 

When he sees me go back one foot, or lly. ExemL 

Alarwm. They are beaten hackoy the English, with groh\ ^5?. Re-^iUer ChoA'l^s^ 
Alengon, Reignier and others. 

Char, Whoever saw the like ] what men have I i — 

Dogs ! cowards ! dastards •— I would ne’er have fled, 

But that they left mo midst ray emJmies. 

0 

* Night-time. The word is in Chaucer .— 

“ So hole he loved, that by mghtertala 
Ho slept no more than doth tho uiglitiiigale.” 
l^yfVhitt^explains it as derived from the Saxon iiightani d.el ,— f p » ti a 
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Salisbury is“ a despei-ate iiomicide ; 

,0e fxghteth as one weary of hia life. 

The other lords, like lious wanting food, ^ ; 

Do rush upon us as their hungry prey. 

Alen, Froissart, a countryman of ours, records, 

Engtaud all Olivers and Rowlands bred 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 

More truly now may this be verified ; . 

For none but JSa^nsons and Gohasses, 

Jt sendeth forth to skirmish. One to ten ! 

Lean raw-boii’d rascals ! who would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity { 

0/iar. Lot’s leave this town ; for they ai’e hair-brain’d slaves, 
And hunger will enforce rthem to be more eager : 

Of old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they 'll tear down than forsake the siege. 

I think, by some odd gimraers or device, 

Their arms arc set like clocks, still to strike on ; 

Else ne’er could they hold out so as they do. 

By my consent, we ’ll even let them alone. 

Ale}i. Bo it so.^ 

r tkc Bt^stard of Orleans. 


Bast. Where ’s the prince dauphin 1 I have news for him. 

Char. Bastard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 

Bast. Methinks your looks arc sad, your cheer appall’d ; 

Hath the late overthrow wrought this ofience ? 

Be not dismay’d, for succour is at hand : 

A holy maid hither with me I biing, 

Which, by a vision sent to her from heaven, 

Ordained is to raise this tedious siege, 

And drive the English forth the bounds of France. 

The spirit of deep prophecy she hath, 

Exceeding the nine sibyls of old Rome ; 

What’s past, and what ’s to come, she can descry. 

Speak, shall I call her in \ Believe my words, 

For they are certain and unfalliblc. ■> 

Char. Go, call her in [Exit Bas^ ird'\ : But, first, to try her skill, 
Reignicr, stand thou as dauphin in my place : 

Question her proudly, let Jhy looks be stern : — 

By this means shall we sound what skill she hath. \Retire$, 

^ • • 

Enter La Pv/G&Ue^ Bastard of Orha}is, and others. 

lieig. Fair maid; is ’t thou wilt do these wondrous feats ? 

Pm, Reignicr, is ’t thou that thinkest to beguile me ? 

Where is fho dauphin 1 — come, come from behind ; 

I know thee well, though iiWor seen before. 
fy not amaz’d, there’s nothing hid from me ' 

In private will I talk with thee apart — 

St^nd back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. ^ 

She takes upon her bravely at first dash. 
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Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a shepherd’s daughter, 
My wit untrain’d in any kind of art. 

Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas’d 
To shine on my contemi^tible estate ; 

Lo, whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 

And to sun’s parching heat display’d my cheeks, 

God’s mother deigned to appear to me ; 

And, in a vision full of majesty, 

Will’d mo to leave my base vocation, « 

And free my country from calamity : 

Her aid she promis’d and assur d success : 

In complete glory she icveaPd herself; 

And, whereas I was black and swart before, 

With those clear rays which she infus’d on me, 

That beauty am I bless’d with which you may see. 

Ask me what question thou canst possible, 

And I will answer unpremeditated ; 

My courage try by combat, if thou dar’st, 

And thou shalt find that I exceed my sex. 

Eesolve on this ; Thou shalt bo fortunate 
K thou receive mo for thy warlike mate. 

* * * -x • 

Puc, Assign’d am I to bo the English scourge. 

This night the siege assuredly I’ll raise : 

Expect saint Mai tin’s summer, halcyon days, 

Since I have entered into these wars. 

Glory IS like a cncio in the water, 

Which never coasctli to enlarge itscll^ 

Till, by broad spreading, it dispciso to nought. 

With Henry's death the English circle ends ; 

Dispersed arc the glories it included. 

Now am I like that pioud msiiltmg ship 
Which, Ccesar and his fortvino bare at once. 


134.--BIITEF HISTORY OF THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

PCNNY OlCIOPVDlA. 

Joan of Arc, surnamed the ‘ Maid of Orleans,’ from her heroic defence of that 
city, was born about the year 1410 or 1411, in the little hamlet of Domremy, near 
the Meuse, and about thrf® leagues south of Vaucoulcur.s, on tj^e borders of Cham- 
pagne. Her parents were*hiimblt/and honest peasants. ^T^e district was remark- 
able for the devout simplicity of its inhabitants, as well as for those romantic 
superstitions which in a rude age ai’e so often allied with religion. It appears from 
the copious depositions of witnesses from the neighbourhood of Domremy, examined 
at Joan’s trial, that she was unremitting in her prayers, and other religious exer- 
cises, and was strongly imbupd, at a very early age, with the prevailing superstitions 
of her native place. 

During that period of anarchy in France, when the supremo power which had 
fallen from the hands of a monarch deprwrod of Jiis reason was disputed, for by tho 
rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy, tho contending parties carried on war m<fe'e 
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by murder and massacre than by regular battles. When an army was wanted, both 
Imd recourse to the English, and these conquering strangers made the unfortunate 
French feel still deeper the horrors and ravages of war. At first, the popular feel- 
ing was undecided ; but when, on the death of Charles VL^ the crown f^il to a 
young prince who adopted the Armagnac side, whilst the house of Burgundy had 
sworn allegiance to a foreigner (Henry V.) as king of France, then, indeed, the wishes 
and interests of all tho French were in favour of the Armaguacs, or the truly 
] 3 iitriotic party. Remote as was the village of Domrerny, it was still interested in 
the issue of the struggle. R was decidedly Armagnac, and was strengthened in 
this sentf'ment by the rivalry of a neighbouring village which adopted Burgundian 
colours. 

Political and party interests were thus forced upon the enthusiastic mind of Joan, 
and, mingled with the pious legends which she had caught from the traditions of 
the Virgin. A prophecy was current, that a virgin should rid France of its enemies ; 
and this prophecy seems to have been realised by its eftect upon the mind of Joan. 
The girl, by her own account, was about thirteen when a supernatural vision first 
appeared to her. She describes it as a great light, accompanied b> a voice telling 
liei^ to be devout and good, and promising her the protection of heaven. Joan re- 
sponded by a vow of eternal chastity. In this there appears nothing beyond the 
effect of imagination. From that time the voice or voices continued to haunt Joan, 
and to echo the enthusiastic and restless wishes of her own hcai-t. We shall not 
lay much stress on her declarations made before those who wore appointed by the 
king to inquire into the credibility of her miDsion. Her own simple and early ac- 
count was, that ‘'voices” were her visitors and advisors ; and that they prompted 
her to quit her native place, take u]) arms, drive tho foo before her, and procure 
for the young king liis coronation at Rheims. These voices, however, had not in- 
fluence enough to induce her to set out ujion tlio hazardous* mission, until a bund 
of Burgundians, traversing and plundering tho country, had compelled Joan, toge- 
ther with her parents, to take refuge in a neighbouring town : when they returned 
to their village, after the departure of the marauders, they found the churCh of 
Domrerny in ashes. Such incidents were well calculated to arouse the indignation 
and excite the enthusiasm of Joan. Her voices returned, and incessantly directed 
her to set out for France ; but to commence by making application to Dc Baudri- * 
court, commander at Vaucouleurs. Her parents, who were acquainted with Joan’s 
martial propensities, attempted to force her into a marriage ; but she contrived to 
avoid this by paying a visit to an uncle, in whose company she made her appear- 
ance before the governor of Vaucouleurs, iu May, 1428. Do Baiidricourt at first 
refused to see her, and, upon granting an interview, treated her pretensions with 
contempt. She then returned to her uncle’s abode, where she continued to an- 
nounce her project, and to insist ^^hat the pr^ phecy, that “ France, lost by a woman 
(Isabel of Bavaria), should bo saved by a virgin from tho frontiers of Lorraine,” 
alluded to her. Sht^jt im. she asserted, who could saya France, and not ^ either 
kings, or dukes, nor yePrhe king of Scotland’^ daughier” — an expression which 
proves how well-informe(* she was as to the political events and rumours of 
the day. 

Th 6 fortunes of the dauphin Charles at this time had sunk to the lowest ebb ‘5 
Orleans, almost his last bulwark, besieged and closely pressed, and the loss of 
the battle of Herrings” seemed to take away all ^ope of saving the city from 
the English. In this crisis, when all human support seemed unavailing, Baudfi- 
courtno longer despised the supernatural aid promised by the damsel of Domrerny, 
and gave permission to John of Metz and Bertram of Poulengy, two gen^emen whd 
had become conver^^ the truth of herjdivine mission, to conduct Joan to 
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the tiaaphiB. They purchaaed a horrfe*fur her, and at her own desiio furniahod he? 
with wale habits, and other necessary equipments. Thus provided, and accom- 
panied by a respectable escort, Joan set out from Vaucouleui’s on the 13th of 
February, 1429. Her progress, through regions attache<l to the Burgundian in- 
terest, was perilous, but she safely ai rived at Fierbois, a place within five or six 
leagues of Ghinon, where the dauphin then held his court. At Fierbois was a 
celebrated church dedicated to St, Catherine, and here she spent her time in devo- 
tion, whilst a messenger was despatched to the dauphin to annouiico her approach. 
She was commanded to proceed, and reached Chinch on the eleventh day after her 
departure from Vaucouleurs. • 

Charles, though ho desired, still feared to accept the proffered aid, because he 
knew that the instant cry of his enemies would be, that ho had put his faith in 
sorcery, and had leagued himself with the infernal powers. In coiiseciuoncc of this, 
Joan encountered every species -of distrust.* She was not even admitted to the 
dauphin’s prescnco without difficulty, and was required to recognize Charles amidst 
all his court ; this Joan hapiiily was able to do, as ■w-ell as to gain the good opinion 
of the young monarch by the simplicity of her demeanour. Nevertheless, tho prince 
'proceeded to take every precaution before he openly trusted lier. lie first Handed 
her over to a commission of ecclesiastics, to be examined ; tben sent her for tlic 
same purpose to Poicliors, a great law-school, that tho doctois of both faculticr, 
might solemnly decide whether Joan’s mission was from licavcu or from tho devil: 
for none Ijelievcd it to bo merely human. The greatest guarantee against sorcery 
was considered to be tho chastity of tho young girl, it being an axiom, that the 
devil would not or could not take part with a virgin ; and no pains were spared to 
ascertain her true character in this rc'^pcct. In short, tlic' utmost incredulity could 
not have laboured harder to find out imi)(>sture, than did the credulity of that day 
to establish its grounds of belief. Joan wa^ frequently asked to do miracles, but 
her only reply was, ^ JBring mo to Oi’leans, and }ou sliall see. ^J’ho siege shall bo 
raised, and tho <lauphin crowned king at Bljoinis.” 

They at length granted her request, and slu' icci Ivcd tho rank of a military com- 
mander. A suit of aiinour was made for licr, and she sent to Fierbois for a sword, 
which she said would be found buiicd in iKcilain sjxjL within the church. It was 
found there, and conveyed to her. The cir*-umbtaiico became afterwards one of 
alleged proofs of her sorcery or imi)t)sturc. Ifer having parsed some time at Fier- 
bois amongst the ecclesiastics of the place must have led, in some way or other, to 
her knowledge of the deposit. Strong in tho conviction of her mission, it was 
Joan’s desire to cuter Orleans from the north, and through all the fortifications^of 
the English, Duiiois, however, and the other leaders, at length overruled her, and 
induced her to abandon the little company of [hous companions which she had 
raised, and to enter tho beleaguered city by water, us the least perilous path. She 
succeeded in carrying with her a convoy of provisions to the besieged. The entry 
of Joan of Arc into Queans, the end of April, triumph. The hearts 

of the besiegeS were raised from desimir to a fanaticST confidence of success ; and 
the English, who in every encounter had defeated tjio French, felt their courage 
paralyzed by the coming of this simple girl, Joan announced her arrival to the 
foe by a herald, bearing a summons to the English generals to bo gonef from the 
land, or she, the Pucelle, would slay thenm The indignation of the English was 
increased by their terror^ they detained the herald, and threatened to burn him, 
as a specimen of the treatmont which they reseiwed for his mistress. But in the 
mean iiiDSe the English, either from being under the influence of terror, or through 
fiomc unaccountable want of precaution, allowed the armed force Raised and left 
behind hy Joan, to reach Orleans unmolested, traversing their entrenchments. Such 
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being the state of feeling on both sides, Joaifs ardour impelled her to take advant^ 
age of it. Under her banner, and cheered by her presence, the besieged marched 
tp the attack of the English forts one after another. The first carried was thart of 
St. Loup, to the east of Orleans. It was valiantly defended by the English, who, 
when attacked, fought debpeiately ; but the soldiers of the Pucello were iTJvincible. 
On the following rlay, the (ith of May, Joan, after another summons to the English, 
signed '‘Jhesus Maria and Jolianne La Pucello,” renewed the attack upon the other 
forts. The French being compelled to make a momentary retreat, the English took 
courage, and pursued their eiiomios : whci*eui>on Joan, throwing herself into a boat, 
crossed tlie ’river, and her ai^pearancc was sufficient to frighten the English from 
the open field. Behind their ramparts they were still, howevor, formidable ; and 
the attack led by Joan against the works to the south of the city is the most me- 
morable achievement of the siege. After cheering on her people for some time, she 
had seized a scaling-ladder, when an English arrow struck hpr between the breast 
and shoulder, and threw her into the fosse. 'W'hcn her followers took her aside, 


she showed at first some feminine weakness, and wept ; but seeing that her stan- 
dard was in danger, she forgot her wound, and ran back to seize it. The French 


SX, time pressed hard upon tho oiicmy, whoso strong hold was carried by 

’‘^1*K}’^4JF4n;lish commander, Oladcsdall, or Olacidas, as Joan called him, 
assault. Itie ’ r. v V w • jx 

perished with his bravest 

raise the siege, and Sunday being the day ot uieir departure, Joan forbado her 
soldiers to molest their retreat. Thus in one week from her arrival at Orleans was 
the beleaguered city relieved of its dreaded foe, and the Pucello, henceforth called 
tho Maid of Orleans, had redeemed the most iucredihle and important of her 


No sooner was Orleans freed from the enemy, tliau Joan returned to the court, 
to entreat Cliarles to jdaco forces at her disi>osa], that she might reduce the towns 
between the Loire and JIheims, where she proposed to have him speedily crowned. 
Her projects were opposed by tlio minister and wnriiors of the court, who con- 
sidered it more i)olitic to drive the English from Normandy than to harass the 
Burgundians, or make sacrifices for the idle ceremony of a coronation ; but her 
earnest aolicitatioiis prevailed, and early in June she attacked the English at Jar- 
geau. They made a desperate resistance, and drove the French before them till 
the appearance of Joan chilled the stout hearts of the English soldiers. One of the 
Poles was killed, and another, with Suffolk the commander of tho town, was taken 
prisoner. This success was followed by a victory at Patay, in which the English 
wece beaten by a charge of Joan, and the gallant Talbot himself taken prisoner^ 
No forco seemed able to withstand tho Maid of Orleans. The strong town of Troyes, 
which might have repulsed the weak and starvin- army of the French, was tevnfied 
into surrender by the sight of her bamier ; and Rheims itself followed the example. 
Tn tho middle of July, only three months after Joan bad corn© to the relief of 
the sinking party of Chc4- prince was crownecjjn thoi cathedral consecrated 

to this ceremony, in the midst of the dominions of his enemies. Well might an 
age even more advanced than the fifteenth century believe, that sui)erhuman inter- 
ference manifested itself in the deeds of Joan. 

Some historians relate that, immediately after tho coronation, the Maid of 
Orleans expressed to the king her wish^'to retire to her family at Domremv b 
there is little proof of such a resolution on her part. In' September of t|pi 
year, we find her holding a command in the royal army, which had taken posses- 
sion’ of St. Denis, where she hung up her arms in the cathedral. Soon after, the 
French generals compelled her to join in an attack upon Paris, in which they were 
repulsed with great loss^d Joan herself was pierced through tho thigh with aq 
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arrow. It was the first time that a force in which she served had suffered defeat. 
Charles immediately retired once more to the Loire, and there are few records of 
Joan's# exploits during the winter. About this time a royal edict was issued, en- 
nobling her family, and the district of Domremy was declared free from all tax or 
tribute. In the ensuing spring, the English and llurgundians foyned the siege of 
Compi^gne ; and Joan threw herself into the to>Mi to preserve it, as she had before 
saved Orleans, from their assaults. She had not l^eeii many hours in it when she 
heafled a sally against the Burgundian quarters, in which she was taken by some 
officers, who gave her up to llio Burgundian commander, John of Luxemburg. Her 
capture appears, from the records of the Parisian parliament, to have taken place 
on the 23rd of May, 1430. 


i;35.— TJIE MAJD OJ ()KLEA^S. 

<llOWMN'r Jill, IvlM,. 

The morn was fair 
When Rheims re-echoed to the busy hum 
Of multitudes, for high s<'lenmity 
Assembled. To the holy fabric moves 
The long procession, through the streets bestrewn 
With flowers and laurel boughs. ^Phe courtier throng 
Weie there, and they in Orleans, who endured 
The siege right bravely ; (xancour, and La Hire, 

The gallant Xaintrailles, Boussac, and Chabannes, 

La Fayette, name that freedom still shall love, 
Alenyon, and the bravest of the brave, 

The Bastard Orleans, now in hope elate, 

Soon to relchsc from hard cajitivity 
A dear beloved brother ; gallant men, 

And worthy of eternal memory, 

For they, in the most piTilous times of France, 
Despair’d not of their country. By the king 
The delegated damsel pass'd along. 

Clad in her batter’d ana^ She bore on high 
Her haPow’d banner to the sacred pile, 

And fix’d it on the altar, whilst her hand 
Pour’d on the monarch’s head the mystic oil, 

Wafted of yore by milk-white dove from heaven, 

(So legends say), to Clovis when he stood 
At Rheims fojrbaptis|p ; dubious some thrTc' ^h?,w^ 
When Tolbiac plain reek’d with his warriors’'"blood, 
And fierce upon their flight the Almanni prtst, 

And rear’d the shout of tiiumph ; in that hour 
Clovis invoked aloud the Christian God 
And conquer’d : waked to wonderfhus, tho chief 
Became love’s ccihvert, and Clotilda led 
Her husband to the font. 

The mission’d maid 

Then placed on Charles’s brow tho crown of France, 
And back retiring, gazed upon the king 
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One moment, ([uickly scamung all the i)ast, 

Till in a tumult of wild wonderment 

She wept aloud The assembled multitude 

In awful stillness witness’d then at once, • 

As wiWi 1 tempest-rushing noise of winds, 

Lifted tlicir mingled clainouis Nowtho maid 
Stood as pi oil'll ed to speak, and waved her hand, 

\nd mstint silence followed 

‘‘ Kiiigof Piance 

filie cried, ‘‘ at C^hinon, when in^ gdted oyo 
Knew thee disguised, what iinv ndly thi spa it 
Pioinpied, I spak( , armed with iho swoid of God 
To dine tioni 0 lie Ills fu the English wolves. 

And crown tlicc in the icscue I w ills ol llheiiii*" 

All IS ioc()m])lJsh’d I have hue this diy 
Fulfill’d my mission, and anointed tin c 
Chief sonant ot the people 01 this elm go, 

Ol well pc’foini’d m wickedly, high heiven 
Shall t iki ac( omit If thit thine heiit bo good 
I know no limit to tli< liip[nncs'% 

Thou rill) ’si (le it( T do be eteh Lbeo king*” 

Tlic mud exrluiri’d and loll upon tlu gioiind 
A.nd clisp’d Ins knees, “ I d^ boMeeh thco, king* 

By all the millions tlial dipend on thee, 

Foi wt il 01 woe ^ ^ considei whit thou nt 

And know tliy <lut) * If thou dost oppie^s 

Thy i)(o[)lc it to aggi indi/< th}s(lf 

Thon ten st them tioin then homes, mel semh ^t them 

To slanglitei, pioili^d of niiseiy’ 

If when the widow ai d ilic oiphaii gioin 
In w int and wk tchcdiKss, tliou tuincst thee 
To hoar the musK of tlu 11 itteici’s tongue , 

If when thou luai’st ot thoiisiiids massacred 

Thou siy’st, ‘I im a kin^ * aim fit it is 

Tint these should ])ciisli foi me if thy vcalm 

Should thiou^li the (»nin'‘i.ls of thy goveinmout 

Be fill’d with A\o( aid in thy stiiets be heaid 

The voice of moniinng anel trie he’ Ic eiy 

Of asking liuiigi 1, it it a time 

Thou dost licliold thy plcnt^y-cov( r’d board, 

And shioiid tine' in tliy lobcs of loyalty, 

And say thaWj-.,^ell, * * * Oh, gracious 0^1 
Be merci fill to such a mon-»trous man. 

When the spuits, of the murdei’d innocent 
^C^y at thy tin one foi justice 

King of Fiance f 

Proteifc the lowly, feed tlic hhngiy ones, 

And be the oiphan’a fathei * thus shait thou '' 

Become the representative of heaven, 

And gratitude and love establish thus 

Thy reign. Believe me, king * that hireling guards, 

Though flesh’d p slaughter, will be weak to save 
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A tyrant on the blood-cemented throne 
That totters underneath him.” 

• Thus the Maid 

Eedcem’d her country. Ever may the All-Just 
Give to the arms of Freedom such success. 


136.— THE TRIAL AND DKATIl OF THE ^lAlD OF ORLEANS. 

7^ransh\tc(f from ‘Bavante. ^ 

In the destruction of La Piiccllo the English had a zealous and cruel coadjutor 
ill the person of Pierre Oaiiehon, bishop of Beauvais. Urged on by the duke of 
Bedford and the carl of Warwick, he conducted the whole jirocess. The doctors 
of the University of Paris were no loss anlenl ; they were, to all appearance, the 
chief movers in the whole proceeding. 

After passing six months in tin' piison-* of Beaurevoir, Arras, and Crotoy, Joan 
was conveyed to Rouen, vhere tli(‘ voung king Ihuiiy, and all the members of the 
English government then wove. She was euJilined in tiic great tower of thclastlc, 
an iron cage was formed to hold hei, and chains veio placed on her feet. The 
English archers who were her guards In aped insult i upon her, and sometimes even 
attempted to utrer her violence. Nor \\as it the rommou men only Vyho treated her 
with harshness and cruelty. The Lord of Lnxcmliourg, whoso piisoner she had 
been, passing through Rouen, xiMted her in prison, aceum[)aiiie(l by the carls of 
Warwick and Strafford. ^‘Joan,” said lie in jest, I am come to ransom thee ; 
but thou must promise never to lake up ami" against us.” “ All I my (lod ’ you 
aro making sport of me,” sai<l she, “,>ou li,i\c neither the will noi’ llic iiower to 
ransom mo. 1 know that the Fngli"li will kill im, Jioping to gid poN"t‘""ion of the 
kingdom of Franco after inj death ; )>ut, wito there a hundred thousand more 
Goddems than there are now, they would nevtr get this kingdom.” Enragi'd at these 
words, the earl of Slraflord dixwv Ins swa)idio stuki* Ik r, and wais only prevented 
by the interference of the call of Waiwick. 

At this time there A^as no Arclibi"lio]) at Rouen, in order that the bishop of 
Beauvais might bo the judge of I^a PiksBc, A\ho had been taken in his diocese, it 
w^as iieceshaiy that territory and junsdi* Lioii should he granted him by the Chapter 
of Rouui. King Henry, at the request of this bishop, and of the University of 
Paris, then commanded by Irtteis patent, that the woman called La Pucellc should 
bo given up to the said bishop, to bo examined and proceeded against by hiyi, 
under an engagement to rch'aso the aforesaid if shc‘ were not charged and con- 
victed of that which w\as imputed to her. The Flugli'>h, however, would never 
consent to place her in the archbisliop’s prison, Avhicli Axas wheie she ought to have 
been confined. Joan *^er.sclf, .as woll jjs some dot tors, observed this violation of 
justice, but the bi^hoirof Bca*A^ais cared little for Tl; i 

. There Avere fcAV ecclesiastics so zealous in the cau,sc of the English, or so furious 
against Joan, as Pierre CluicIioii. This bishop ht>w'y?vcr, vehement though he was, 
wished to take the precaution of gathering around him as many learned and able 
raon as he could collect. JlisAiolence and the threats of the English hi'ought for- 
Avard many AA^ak men, avIio acted from f?ar and .servility : and othcrH, but very 
few, Avho, like himself, Avere the cmel and active allies of the English council. 

Jean Lcinaitre, vicar of the inquisitor-general of the kingdom, was amongst tne 
former. He made CA^cry effort to avoid taking jiait in the iniquif ic.s wdiicli he saw 
preparing against the inifortunato Joan. Ho alleged that, as the Bishop of Beau- 
ia Was acting as though on his own territory, the Friar of the diocese of Rouen 
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ought not to take cognizance of the procc*ediiig^, A special commission from the 
Inquisitor-general was required to gam him over. 

It was not easy to give to such an affair the appearance of justice, and to satisfy 
the English whilst at the same time following the procedure of law and custom ; 
for it was commonly reported that Joan was a holy person ; who having fought 
bravely against the English and the Burgundians, had been taken in war, and 
against whom no other accusation could be made. This process was, therefore, a 
succession of falsehoods, of snares laid to criminate her, of continual violations of 
the law, with the hypocritical pretence of desiring to follow its rules. 

The firsf^ proceeding was the admission into her prison of a priest named Nicolas 
rOiselcur, who pretended to be a native of Lorraine, and a secret partisan of the 
French king. He made every effort to obtain her confidence. In the meantime 
the bishop of Beauvais and the call of Warwick, concealed near, listened to what 
.she said. The notaries whom they In.d brought to report her w^ords, were ashamed 
to do so, they said they w^ould write down what she said before the tribunal, but 
that this was an act of dislioncsty. Besides what could Joan say tint she was not 
ready to repeat before all the world. This priest Nicolas afterwards became her 
confessor, and during the tiial, continually prompted her with replies which might 
injure her. The bishop and the friar of the Inquisitor were the only judges who 
were entitled to pionouncc sentence. The doctors who had been assembled, to the 
number of nearly a hundred, seivcd them merely as counsel and assessors. A 
canon of Beauvais, named Estivet, fulfilled the office of proctor, which properly be- 
longs to the king’s attorney. Next to the bishop, this man was the most violent 
against the accused, lie abused her unceasingly, and was highly enraged with 
those who desired that the rules of justice .should be adhered to. 

There was also a rominissioiKHl-eXfimining-coiincillur to put the preliminai’y 
questions. 

Inquiries had been instituted at Domremy, Joan’s native place. A.s the result 
was favourable to her, .it was suppressed, and no communication on the subject was 
made to the doctors. 

At the commencement of the p)roceedmg.s, Joan iinderw’cnt six consecutive exa- 
minations before this numerous council. In thorn slic aj^peared even more coura- 
geous, and more to be marvelled at, than when fighting the enemies of her country. 
This poor girl, whose whole learning consisted in her Pater and her Are, was never 
disconcerted for a single instant. The brutal treatment slic received caused her 
neither fear nor anger. She \Nas not allowed counsel; but her sincerity and good 
sense defeated all the .strategoms employed to render her icplics such as might ex- 
pose her to a .suspicion of heresy or magic. Her answcis wore often so beautiful, 
as to petrify the doctors with astonishment. On being asked if .she knew herself 
to be in the grace of God, “It is no light niatk/,” said she, “ to answer such a 
question.” “Yes,” interrupted Jcaii* Fabri, one of the asscs.sors, “it is a great 
question, and the accusers nofil^ound to rcjliy to it.’ ^ “ YoO had better be silent!” 
cried the bishop, in a furyT*^ If I have not God’s grace,” she replied, “may Ho 
grant it me ; and if I have, may lie contuiuo it to me.” She said further ; “ If it 
was not for the grace of God, I should not kno*” now to act by myself.” At another 
time, when questioned concerning her standard ; “ I carried it instead of a lance,” said 
she, " to avoid killing any one. I ha v^o ncc’erkillcd any one.” And then, when asked 
what virtue she attributed to this banner ; “ I said, go boldly among the English, 
and I went myself.” The coronation at Bheims was mentioned, during which she 
had held her standard near the altar. “ It was with me in hardship and danger, 
and it was but fair,” said she, “ that it .should bo with me in honour.” 

Concerning her visions, she repeated all that she had formerly said at Poitiers * 
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Her faith in what she called her voices comtiiiued the same. She heard them con- 
stantly in her prison ; she often saw the 1^0 saints ; she received consolation and 
entouragement from them ; it was by their advice that she replied boldly ; it Avas 
they who instigated her to rex)cat before this tribunal, composed entirely of the 
friends of England, that the English would be driven from Frapee. 

A point often returned to Avas that of the signs by which she had induced the 
king to accept her aid. She often refused reply to this ; at other times the 
voices forbade her to speak of it. Then, notwithstanding, she related various 
strange things on the sul)ject — of an angel aaIio deflivered to the king a crown from 
Heaven, and of the manner of this usion. Sometimes the king aloi» had scon it ; 
at others there had been many more Avitncsse.s ; now the angel Avas heivself ; then 
she appeared to confouinl this crown AA'itli the one Avhicli bad been really made for 
the coronation at Kheims. Indeed her ideas about the iirst interviews that she 
had had with the king appeared confused, Avithout meaning or coherence. Allegories, 
< or great mysteries hav'c been discerned in tliom by sca oral persons. In the oaths 
to reply truthfully Avliieh Avere imposed upon Ik'i*, she always made a reservation 
concerning what she had .said to the king, and only swore to answer to the points 
of the action. In other respects notliing could bo more pious, more sinple, or 
more tiuthful than all she said. 

This only increased the fury of the English, and of the bishop. The councillors 
Avlio took the side of the accused Avcrc insulted, and often threatened with being 
thrown into the river. Hdic notaries AATrc forced to omit all faA’Ourablc replies, and 
it was only with great difficulty that they could escape the insertion of falsehoods. 
After the first examinations, the bishop judged it advisable to continue the proce- 
dure only before a A'cry limited number of assessors : he said that everything should 
be communicated to them, and that their ad\dco could be taken, Avithoiit iccpiiring 
their presence. 

The process had already disjioscd of all the charges of sorccr} . Not the slightest 
suspicion of this was warranted by the testimony given, or hy any reply of tne ac- 
cused. Wlicn asked about a faivy-hauntod tree, famous in her village, she said 
that Ji ■■ ’■odmothcr testified to haAung seen the fairies, but, for her own part, she 
had ncvei’ had any vision on that sjiot. 

Thus the accusation iioav rested on two ])oints : the crime of Avearing male apparel, 
and the refusal to submit to the Clmrch. Tliisdctenniualion not to Avear the dress 
proper to her sex was a singular thing. Doubtless the costume she maintained was 
better calculated than any other lo defend her modesty from the outrages of her 
keepers ; but she neA;er stated this as her iuoUa'c. The commands of her vpices 
was what she always ailegc<l ; she appeared to have no free will on this point, but 
to be under the constraint of some duty imposed by the Divmo will. As to sub- 
mission to the Church, this av.is a snaiv into AAdiich she ha<l been entrapped by the 
malice of her judge. She liuj^bceu imposed upon by a h‘arned and subtle aistinc- 
tion between the Oli^ncli 1 i pi i aii^ u ITcaA’^en^tii u \ ^ hur cli militant on earth. 
Her treacherous coiifesaor made her fancy that to submit herself to the Church 
would be to acknowledge the tribunal, Avhich Avas oomposed entirely of her enemies 
in spite of her constant request that some of her partisans might bo admitted. 

After these first examinations the proctor drew up the articles dli AAhich the 
accusation was to rest ; for all hitherto ^'as merely preparatory. The examinations 
then recommenced beffiro a larger number of asse.ssors : there wTie noAV thirty or 
forty, but never again a hundred. Nearly all endeavoured to escape from this cruel 
tffice, and the threats of the English made several Avithdraw themselves. 

M. de la Fontaine, the examining commissary, and two othoi^ assessors, moved 
with pity and a sense of justice/could not suffer Joan to be so deceived on the sub- 
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ject of submissioD to tbe Church. Tbe^ visited her^ and endeavoured to explain 
to her that the Church militant waa^nderstood the Pope and the Holy Coun- 
cils, and that thus she was quite safe in submitting to it. One of them had ensn 
the Courage to tell her openly during the examinations, that she had better submit 
herself to the Oeryeral Council of B&le, which was then assembled. What is a 
General Council ? ” said she. “ It is a congregation of the Universal Church,” 
continued brother Jsambard, “ and it is formed of as many doctors on your side, 
as on the side of the English.” “ Oh ! in that case I submit myself to it ! ” she 
cried. Be quiet, for the devil Vsake,” interrupted the Bishop, and forbade the 
notary to writn this answer : Alas ! you write down all that telL’. against me, and 

you will not write what is in my favour,” said the poor girl. 

Brother Isambard was not suffered to escape with iiotliing more than the Bishop’s 
anger. The Earl of Warwick overwhelmed him with abuse and threats. “ What 
induced thee to prompt that woman tliifl morning ? ” ho said to him ; “ by God’s 
death, villain, if I again find you making any attempt io save her, 1 will have you 
thrown into the Seine.” The examining commissary and the other asepssor were 
so alannod that they left the town ; admittance into the prison was henccfoHh 
forluddcl to all hut the bishop. 

When the examinations wore concluded, the substance of the prisoner’s rejdics 
was reduced into twelve latiii articles, and as one of the assessors remarked that 
these articles conveyed the meaning imperfectly, the bishop, without further con- 
sulting any one, despatched this lying repoit, as a document on which he desired 
advice, not naming the accused, to the University of Paris, to the Chapter of Kouen, 
to the Bishops of Lisiciix, Avranches and Coutances, and to imu*e than fifty doctors, 
most of them assessors in the trial. 1’his was a form by which the judges i cquosted 
to be enlightened on jioiiits of doctrine, ainl things eoneerning fho (Utholic faith. 

All the opinions giv^cn were ad\erse to the accused. Not to montioii tlie ill-will 
of those who wore consulted, it would have been hardly possible to reply otherwise 
to the false statements laid before them. All considered that the iirisoner about 
whom they were consulted had from foolishness or vanity put faith in apparitions 
and revelations which were doubtless the work of the Evil Spirit : that she blas- 
phemed God in imputing to Him the command to wear male attire : ainl that her 
refusal to submit herself to the Church proved hoi* to be a lioretic. 

Tn the meantimo the jndgCvS, without Avaitiiig for these opinions, ])roceedcd to 
make monitions to Joan ; fur an ccelesiaslieal tribunal has no power to demand 
more than the submission of the culprit. Just tlieii she fell ill, much to the alarm 
of thg English. '‘The king would lather anything in the world,” said the Earl of 
Warwick, “than that she should die a natural death ; having paid so dearly for 
her, ho expects her to bo burnt. Let her bo cured as soon as possible.” 

As soon as she recovered, the monitions were recommenceil, no one now explained 
to the simple-minded and ignorant girl^tho jLiuibbk;s about submission to the 
Church ; she appeared theVt«£^,t5''rely soFely upon shj^hcrsolC learnt from 
God by her voices ; she always spoke with respect, however, of the Pope’s autho- 
rity. Her determination not to resume female attire was m no way weakened. 

At last the sentence was delivered. It was, hivo the ecclesiastical judgments, a 
declaration made to the prisoner, that for such and such motives, she was expelled 
from the *.J3iiurch, as a corrupt member, ‘and delivered up to secular justice. It 
was a matter of form, that the laymen were rccoinmended to moderate 

the pttt^merlt, as far as concerned death or mutilation. 

B^l^fefore her execution it was desirable to obtain from her a sort of public'^ 
av og Sof the justice of her condemnation. To this end, she was advised, through 
. hepldse confessor, to submilj^jkerself, under promise of merciful treatment, and of 
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being delivered out of the haiRis of the Engl^, and placed in the power of the 
Church. On the !24th of May, 1431, she was fj^en to the St. Oucn biiiying-ground, 
wherc^wo large scaffolds were erected ; upon one of these were the Cardinal of 
Winchester, the Bishop of Beauvais, the Bishops of Noyon and Boulogne, and 
several assessors. , 

Joan was conducted on to the other scaffold on which were the doctor who was 
to preach, the notaries employed in tTie trial, the offu’crs in whose custody she had 
been during the examinations, M. TOiseleiir, and ain^ther assessor, who had also 
been her confessor. Close by was the executioner ^v^tli his cart ready to receive 
La Pucelle, and to convey her to the pile formed in the (trand Place. Aii immenso 
crowd of French and English filled the burying-ground. The preacher spoke at 
great length. “ Oh ! noble bouse of France,” be said amongst other things, “ who, 
until now, hast always avoided supernatural things, and hast ever protected tho 
faith, hast thou been so deceived ns to takd part with a heretic and schismatic ? 
It is greatly to be deplored ! Ah ! France ! thou hast been misled ; thou, who 
hast always been the most (Christian realm ; and (’liarlcs, thou who callost thyself 
her king and governor, thou, heretic as thou art, ha.st approved the words and the 
acts of an inf.imons and a shameful woman.” 4 

IWo Joan intrrj’iiptcd him : ‘‘S])eak of me, but not of the king ; he is a good 
chiistiaij, and I daic to say and to swear, on pain of death, that he is the best of 
cLiistiuns, and a good friend to the faith and the Church. lie is not such as you 
say ” — ^^Makc her be silent ! ” cried the Bishop of Benuvais. 

At tho conclusion of his sermon, the preacher read to Joan a funn of adjuration, 
and told her to sign it. What is an adjuration ? ” asked she. She was answered, 
thaj if she refused to sign tho aiticlos presented to licr, she would be burned, and 
that she mu.st submit herself to the univcr.sal Cliurch. 'Well, I will make an 
adjuration if tho universal (Imrch wishes it.” Bui it wa^ not subnussioii to the 
Church or to the Pope that was recpiiuMl f)*om her, it vns the avowal that her 
judges had passed a right sentence upon her. Threat.^, persuasions, and promises 
were therefore rednuble(b (Cvery eflbrt was made to disconcert her. For a long 
time she ri mained lirm and un‘-hakcn. I was right in doing all that I have 
done,” said she. 

This scene la.sted for some time. The English began to be impatient at what 
appeared to them like mercy towards the prisoner. Caries were raised against the 
bishop, calling him a traitor. “ That is false,” he said, it is the duty of a bishop 
to endeavour to save both the S'»id and body of tho accused.” The Cardinal of 
Winchester imposed silence on his men. , 

At last Joan’s resistance was overcome. desire all that the Church desires,” 
said she, “and since the churchmen say that my visiuus are not woi’thy of belief, 

1 will no longer hold to them.” “ Sign thon, or you shall jiensh by tire,” said the 
preacher to her. In tkjs intc^'^si^ English king had substituted 

for tho articles which had bcc«t reim to licr, arid wli'cli Aad been induced with 
such difficulty to apj^rovc, another jiapcr containing a long adjuration, in which she 
avowed that all she had said was false, and prayed to pardon of her crimes. She 
was made to put a cross at the foot of this paper as her .signature. A great dis- 
turbance then arose among the crowd ; tho French rejoicing at her Escape, tho 
English in their fury throwing stones. * 

The Bishop of Beauvais and the Inquisitor then pronounced another sentence 
which they had brought, condemning Joan to pass the rest of her days in prison, 
on the bread of misery, and the water of tribulation. The promiaos which had 
just been made to her were immediately broken, She beped to Ue taken out of 
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the hands of the English, and delivJ’ed over to the clergy ; in spite of her remon- 
strances, she was carried back to tjp Tower. 

, The English were still very angry, they drew their swords, threatening the 
bishop and the assessors, and crying that they liad not earned the king’s money. 
Even th6 Earl Warwick complained to the bishop. “ The business has succeeded 
badly, since Joan has escaped,” said he. “ Never fear,” said one of the assessors^ 
“ wo will soon have her again.” • 

To this end operations were commenced without delay. She had resumed 
female clothing. Her malcf- apparel was left in the same room. Her English 
gaolers and e\cn an English lord, conducted themselves towaids her with shameful 
brutality. She was more closely fettered than liefore, and treated with greater 
liarshnebs. Nothing was omitted to reduce her to despair. At last, finding that 
she could not be made to violate her promise to retain the garments of her sex, 
her keepers removed them during h6r slcei), and only kft her the male suit. “ You 
know, gentlemen, that this is forbidden me,” she said on awaking, I do not wish 
to wear this dress However, she was obliged to rise and put it un. This was a 
great delight to the English. “She is taken •” cried the call of Warwick. Informa- 
tion! was immediately sent to the bishop. The assessors who airivcd a short time 
before him, were menaced and dnvc'ii back by the English, who filled the court of 
the castle. 

Without listening to Joan’s excuses, Avithout sufleiing any mention in the verbal 
process of the outrages to which she had been sulimittcd, and the manner in which 
she had been forced to change her clothing, without pacing the least attention to 
her just complaints, the bishop began sa) mg that he found she still adhered to her 
illusions. “Have you again hcaid your voices ?” he added. It is true I have,” 
she replied. “ What did they say pursued the bishop. (h)d lias revealed to 
me,” continued she, that it was a groat mistake to sign your adjuration in order 
to .save my life. The two saints told mo on the scaffold to rejily boldly to that 
false preacher, who accused me of what 1 had never done ; they reproached me for 
my fault.” After this she affirmed moie positively than ever, that she believed 
her voices came from God ; that she had never understood what the adjuration 
was : that she had .signed from fear of being burnt : that slie would rather die than 
remain in chains : that the only thing she could do was to wear female clothing. 

“ For the rest, imprison mo leniently I will behave well, and do all the church 
desires.” 

This was enough, she was doomed. “Farewell !” ciicd the bishop to the earl 
of Warwick, and the rest of the English who weie awaiting him outside the prison. 

The judges now resolved to deliver her ovci to scculai justice, that is to say, to 
giv*e her up to death. When this hai'd and cruel fate was announced to the 2)Oor 
girl, she began to weep and tear her Ivair. Her voices had often warned her that 
she would perish ; but she had often fancied also^ that they jn’ornised her deliver- 
ance ; now she could iiSthnig^’^bTU this cfj^oadfuFdcath. “Alas!” said 

she, “ my body which is pure and undefiled to he reduced to ashes ! I would 
seven times rather be beheaded. If, as I requested, I had been placed in the 
custody of the church, I should not have nxot with such a terrible fate. Ah ! I 
appeal to God, the great Judge, against the cruelty and injustice which I suffer.” 

Whence saw Pierre Cauchon, she s't^id, “Bishop, you are my murderer.” To 
one assessors she said, “ Ah ! M Pierre, where shail I be to-day. ? ” “ Have 

you'^l^'hope in Cod'?” ho asked in leply, “yes,” answered she, “ I trust, with 
Qoj^l^elp, tQ go to Paradise.” By a singular contradiction to the sentence, she 
w^Pfowed to Hake the sacrament. On the 30th of May, a week after her ai^ura- 
entered the ex^ip^^oner’s cart. Her confessor, not he who had betrayed 
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her, but brother Mai*tin rAdvenu, and brothel .T&ambatd, both of whom had more 
than once during the trial demanded that jiistio^^ should be done her, were by her 
side, iight hundred Englishmen, armed witlrascs, laDC0S;j and swords, surrounded 
the cart. 

On the road, she prayed so fervently, and lamented her fate with such meek- 
ness, that no Frenchman could restrain his tears. Some of the assessors were so 
overcome as to be unable to follow her to the scaftbld. Suddenly a priest broke 
through the crowd, and reaching the cart, mounted in^* it. It was Nicolas I’Oise- 
leur, the false confessor, who, full of contrition, came to implore Joan’s pardon for 
his perfidy. The English^ overhearing him, were furious at his repentance? and the 
earl of Warwick had great difficulty in saving his life. 

On arriving at the place of execution, Joan said, “ Ah ! lloucn ! Rouen ! is it 
here that I am to die , 

The cardinal of AVinchc.sler, and several - French prelates were placed on one 
scaffold, the ecclesiastical and the secular judges on the other. Joan was conducted 
before them. A sermon was then delivered, iijihraiding herwfith her relapse ; she 
listened to it with patience and great calmness. ‘‘Joan, go in peace ; the church can 
no longer protect thee, and delivers thee into secular hands." Thus the preadher 
concluded. 

She then kneeled down, and implored the merey of (fod, of the Holy Virgin, and 
of the Saints, especially St. Ml eliel, Si. Oatlicrine, and St. Marguerite ; she displayed 
so much fervour,* that all around her wept, even the caidinal of Winchester, and 
several other Englishmen. 

The bislio]) of Rcauvais read the mhIimicc. declaiing her a relapsed heretic, and 
abandoning her to the secular powej*. After having been thus repulsed by the 
church, she asked for a cios^. An Fngli->hman lormed one of two staffs, and gave 
it her. She took it devoutly, and kissed it ; but she desired to have the cross of 
the parish ; it was sent toj*, and slie pressed it closely to her heart, whilst con- 
tinuing to pray. 

The English &oldicr.«<, and even some caj Jains, began to bo impatient at this 
delay, donn', pih'st, arc you going to jnake iis dine hero?” said some, “Give 
her tons,” said others, and it shall soon he ovci.” “Do your duty,” they said 
to the executioner. 

Without waiting for any further cider, or for the scaitcnce of the secular judge, 
the executioner .seized lici*. She cmbiaccd the <.ro^s. and valked low aids the pile. 
The English .soldiers dragged her fin ward A^it]l fur^ Jean de Muilli, bishop of 
Noyon, and some other ccclc.sia.stics, unable to endure this sight, dc.sccndcd from# 
their scaffold and retired. 

The i)ile was formed on a ljca]> of i'iihl>i‘Jj. As soon as Joan had ascended it, a 
roitre was placed on her head, on Avhicli Avert' in, scribed the word.s heretiq'Kc. reJa^pse^ 
apostate, idoMtre. Brotb#^* ascended the pile 

with her; ho Ava.s still oifit, Aflicn the executioner kiiAftctt the fire. “Jesus,” 
cried Joan, and made the good prie.st descend from the pile. “ Remain below,” 
.said she, “ raise the cross before me, that I may .see it as I die, and continue to 
repeat to me words of religious consolation to the last.” 

The bishop of Beauvais approaching her,^&hc repeated to him : “ You are my 
destroyer.” She again aifi];med that the A^oices came from God ; that she did not 
think she had been deluded, and that all she had done had been by command of 
God. “ Ah ! Rouen ! she added, “ I fear that thou Avilt suffer for my death.” 
Thus protesting her innocence, and commending her soul to God, her prayers were 
still heard when the flames surrounded her, the last Avord that could be distin- 
guished being, “ Jesus 
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[hall’s chhoniclb. 


IS7.— THK /f^SURRECTION OF CADE. 


Hali/s 


A certain young man of a goodly stature and pregnant wit was enticed to take 
upon him the name of John Mortimer, although his name was John Cade, and not 
for a small policy, thinking that by that surifamo the line and lineage of the assistant 
house of the earl of IMarch, wliich were no small number, should bo to him both 
adherent and favourable. ‘This captain, not only suborned by teachers, but also 
enforced- by privy schoolmasters, assembled together a greab company of tall per- 
sonages ; assuring them that their attempt was both honourable to God and the 
king, and also profitable to the commonwealth, promising them, that if either by 
force or policy they might once take the king, the queen, and other their counsellors, 
into their hands and governance, that they would honoiiii.idy entreat the king, and so 
sharply handle his counsellors, that neither fifteens should hereafter be demanded^ 
nor once any imi)ositions or tax should be spoken of. Tliese p'''rsuasions, with 
many other fair promises of liberty (which the common people more affect and 
dcMre, rather than reasonable obedience and duo conformity), so animated the 
Kentish people, that they, with their captain above named, in good order of battle ^ 
(not in great number) came to the plain of Black heath, between Eldliam and GrceiiMp 
wich. And to the intent that the cause of tins glorious captain’s coming thithlfc 
might be shadowed from the king and his counsel, lie sent to hii^^ an humble suP 
plication, with loving words but with malicious intent, affirming liis coming not to be 
against him, but against divers of liis counsel, lovers of themselves and oppressors 
of the poor commonalty, flatterers to the king and enemies to his honour, suckers 
of his purse and robbers of his subjects, partial to th(*ir JVieiuh and extreme to be 
their enemies, for rewards corrupted and for indifferency nothing doing. This proud 
bill was both of the king and his counsel disdainfully taken, and therepoii great 
consultation had, and after long doliainig it was concluded that such proud rebels 
should rather be suppressed and tamed with violence and force than with fair words 
or amicable answer : whereupon the king assembled a great army and marched 
toward them, which had lyeii on Blackhcath by the space of vii days. The subtil 
captain, named Jack Cade, intending to bring the king farther within the compass 
of his net, brake up his camp, and retired backwanl to the town of Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, and there, expecting hi.s prey, encamped liimself and made his abode. The 
queen, which bare the rule, being of his retreat well advertised, .sent Sir Humphrey 
I Stafford, knight, and William hi.s brother, with many other gentlemen, to follow the 
chase of the Kentisli men, thinking that tl cy had fled ; but verily they were de- 
ceived ; for at the first skirmish both the Staffovd.s were slain, and all their company 
shamefully discomfited. The king’s army, being at this time come to Blaokheath, 
hearing of this discomfiture, be^aii to grudge and murmur amongst themselves ; 
some wishing the Y*6rK caj;^in hi.s cousin ; some de- 

siring the overthrow of the king and his counsel ; other openly crying out on the 
queen and her complices. S’his rumour, openly spoken and commonly published, 
caused the king, and certain of his counsel not led by favour nor corrupted by re- 
wards (to the intent to appease the furious rage of the inconstant multitude), to 
commit the Lord Say, Treasurer of EAgland, to the Tower of London ; and if otW, 
against whom like displeasure was borne, liad been pre^tent, they had likewise been 
served ; but it was necessary that one should suffer rather than all the nobility 
then should perish. When the Kentish captain, or the covetous Cade, had thus 
obtained victory and slain the two valiant Staffords, ho apparelled himself in their 
rich armour, and so returned again toward London ; in 
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retreat, divers idle and vagabond persons resorUd to him from Sussex and Surrey, 
and from other parts, to a great number. ThuV this glorious captain, compassed 
about aifd environed with a multitude of evil, rude, and rustic persons, came again 
to the plain of Blackheath, and there strongly encamped himself ; to whom were 
sent by the king the Archbishop of Canterbury and Humphrey Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to commune with him of his griefs and requests. These lords found him sober 
in communication, wise in disputing, arrogant in lieait,»nd stiff in his opinion, and 
by no ways possible to be persuaded to dissolve his arny', except the king in person 
would come to him aud assent to all things which ho would require. These lords, 
perceiving the wilful pcrtinacy aud manif. bt contuinacy of this rebellious^ Javelin, 
departed to the king, declaring to him his t(‘mcranous and rash words and pre- 
sumptuous z’cqiiests. The king, somewhat heating and more marking the .sayings 
of this outrageous losel, and having daily report of the concourse and access of 
people which continually rc.sortcd to him, doubting as much liis familiar servants 
as his unknown subjects (which spared not to .speak that the captain’.s cause was 
profitable for the commonwealth), dejiaitcd in all haste to the castle of Killiiig- 
wortb, in Warwick.shiro, leaving onl3^ bcliind him the L(>rd Scales, to keep the Tower 
of London. The captain, being advertised of the king’s absence, came first jftto 
Southwark, and tliero lodged at the White Hart, iirohibiting to all men murder, 
rape, or robbery ; by which colour he allured to him the hearts of the common 
pco])lo. But after that ho entered into Jjondon, and out the ropc.s of tlic draw- 
bridge, striking hi.s .sword on London .stone, saying, Now is 3[oi timer lord of this 
city,” and rodo iu every street like a lordly captiun. Aud after a llatlering decla- 
ration made to the mayor of tlie city of Ins thither coining, he do]Kxrtcd again into 
Southwark. And upon the third <lay of July ho caused Sir James ifines Lord Say, 
aud Treasurer of England, to he brought to the (xuildliall of Loudon, and there to 
bo arraigned ; which, being liefoie the kiiu'’s ju^'tices put to an.swer, dc.sired to he 
tried by his pcer.s, for tho loiigi'r dela>^ of his lifis Tlie captain, perceiving hts 
dilatory plea, by force took him fiom tlie ottieei.'. and brought him to the standard 
in Cheap, and there, before his confession cinletl, cansi'd Ins head to bo cut off, and 
pitched it on a high ]:)ole, which was openly borne before him through the streets. 
And this cruel tyrai:t, not content with the murder of the Lord Say, went to Milc- 
OTid, and there apprehended Sir Jamc.s Cromer, then slieriff of Kent, and son-in-law 
to the said Tjord Say, and him, without confession or ('xcuse heard, caused there 
likewise to bo beheaded, and his head fixed on a pole, and with the.se two heads 
this bloody butcher entered into the ci^^y again, and in d«^spite caiiscd them iu every 
street kiss together, to the great detestation of all the helioldcr.s • 

After this shameful murder .succeeded op m rapine aud manifest robbery in divers 
houses within the city, and in especial in the hoii'^c of I’liilip IMalii.'is, alderman of 
Ltindon, and divers other : over and beside ransoinuig and fining of divers notable 
raerchauts, for the tuitioij and sce.x^^^v and gocKls ; as Robert Horne, 

alderman, which paid v. CV^ark?^ and 'yet neither lie or no ♦'itffer person was either 
of life or substance in a surety or safeguard. He also put to execution in South- 
wark divers jiersoiLs, some for infringing his rules and*prccepts, because he would 
be seen indifferent ; other he tormented of his old acquaintance, lest they should 
blase and declare his base birth and low liiici^e, di.sparaging him from his usurped 
name of Mortimer ; for the which ho thought, and doubted not, both to have friends 
and fautors both in London,* Kent, and Essex. The wise mayor and sage magis- 
trates of the city of Loudon, perceiving themselves neither to be .sure of goods nor 
of life well warranted, determined with fear to repel and ex pulse this mischievous 
head and his ungracious company. And because tho Lord Scales was ordained 
of the Tower of London, with Mathew Gough, the often-named captain in 
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Normandy (as you have heard bewrc), they purposed to make them privy both of 
their intent and enterprise. Th^jord Scales promised them his aid, with shooting 
of ordinance ; and Mathew Gough was by him appointed to assist the mS,yor and 
the Londoners, because ho was both of manhood and experience greatly renowned 
and noised. So the captains of the city appointed took upon them in the night to 
keep the bridge of London, prohibiting the Kentishmen either to pass or approach. 
The rebels, which never soundly slept for fear of sudden chances, hearing the bridge 
to bo kept and manned, ran with great haste to open their passage, whei'o between 
both jiarties was a fierce and cruel encounter. Mathew Gough, more expert in 
martial *feats than the other chieftains of the city, percci^ ing the Kentishmen 
better to stand to their tackling than his imagination expected, advised his com- 
pany no further to proceed toward Southwark till the day appeared ; to the intent 
that the citizens, hearing where the place of the jeopardy rested, might occur their 
enemies and relieve their friends and companions. But this counsel came to small 
effect, for the multitude of the rebels drew the citizens from the stoulps at the 
bridge foot to the drawbiidgc, and began to set fire in divers houses. Alas ! what 
sorrow it was to behold that miserable chance ; for some, desiring to eschew the 
fir^, leapt on his enemy’s weapon, and so died : fearful women, with children in 
their arms, amazed and appalled, leapt into tlie river ; other, doubting how to save 
themselves between fire, water, and sword, were in their houses suffocated and 
smouldered. Yet the captains, nothing rt'garding these chances, fought on the 
drawbridge all the night valiantly ; but, in conclusion, the rebels got the draw- 
bridge, and drowned many, and slew John Sutton, alderman, and Bobert Heysand, 
a hardy citizen, with many othci’, beside Mathew (fough, a man of great wit, much 
experience in feats of chivalry, the which in contimial wars had valiantly served the 
king and his father in the part beyond the s('a (as before ye have h('ard). But it 
is often seen that ho whicli many times had vanquished his enemies in strange 
countries, and returned again as a conqueror, hath of his own nation afterward been 
shamefully murdered and brought to confusion. This hard and sore conflict en- 
dured on the bridge till ix of the clock in the morning, in doubtful chance and 
fortune's balance. For some time the Londoners were bet back to the stoulps at 
Saint Magnes corner, and suddenly again the rebels were repulsed and driven back 
to the stoulps in Southwark ; so that both parties, being faint, weary, and fatigued, 
agi'eed to de.sist from fight, and to leave battle till the next day, upon condition 
that neither Londoners should ]\ass into Southwark, nor the Kentishmen into 
London, 

« After this abstinence of war agreed, the lusty Kentish captain, hoping no more 
friends, brake up the gaols of the King’s Bench and Marshalsca, and set at liberty 
a swarm of gallants, both meet for his service and ai>i for his enterprise. The 
Archbishoj) of Canterbury, being tUeii Chancellor of England, and for his surety 
lying in the Tower of London^iP^d^t^r^mi tl*,'5*^^shop^ Winchester, which also 
for fear lurked at Hafywell. ^lesc two prelates, t^cein^tho fury of the Kentish 
people, by reason of their beating back, to bo mitigated and minished, passed the 
river of Thames from the Tfiwcr into Southwark, bringing with them, under tho 
king’s seal, a general pardon unto all the ofteuders ; which they caused to be openly 
proclaimed and published. Lord ! how glad the poor people were of this pardon 
(yea, more than of the great Jubilee oV Rome), and bow they accei^ted the same, 
in so much that the whole multitude, without bidding farewell to their captain, re- 
tired the same night, every man to his own home, as men amazed and stricken with 
fear. But John Cade, desperate of succours, which by the friends of the Duke of 
York were to him promised, and seeing his company thus without his knowledge 
suddenly depart, mistnwiing the sequel of the matter, departed secretly, iu habit 
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disguised, into Sussex ; but all his metamorplmsiH and transpiration little pi o- 
vailed, for after a proclamation made that whosoy^cr could appifnend the said Jack 
Cade shq^ild have for his pain a M marks, rviiany bought for him, but few espied 
him, till one Alexander Tden, esquire of Kent, found him in a garden, and there, in 
his defence, manfully slew the caitiff Cade, and brought his dead bocjy to London, 
whose head was set on London Bridge. 


1.‘]S.-T11T: AYJUTK and HKD R(tSKS. 

•1 Tall. 

The first blood shed in the quarrel between the liouscs of York and Lancasto*?, 
was at the battle of St. Alban’s, in the 33rd year of the reign of Henry VF. Tiio 
battle of Northampton was five years after. A compromise then took jdace, which 
is exhibited in the first scene of the third part of Shakspere’s Henry Vf. The 
Chronicler Hall thus describes the Parliament scene, as it is called, — 

“During this trouble was a parliament summoned to begin at 'Westminster in 
the month of October next following. Before which time Richard Duke of York, 
being in Ireland, by swift couriers and flying j^osts, viHH advertised of the gr<*it 
victory gained by his party at the field of Northampton, and also knew that the 
king was noW in case to bo kept ami oidcred at his jilcasuro and will ; wherefore, 
losing no time, nor slugging one hour, he sailed from Develine to Chester with no 
small coinpan}^, and by long journeys came to the city of London, which he entered 
the Friday next before the feast of Saint Edward the Confessor, with a sword borne 
naked before him, and took his lodging in the king’s own palace, whcrciq:)Oii the 
common people babbled tliat ho should be king, and that king Henry should no 
longer reign. During the time of this parliament,' tin' duke of York, with a bold 
countenance, entered into tlic chamber of the peexs and sat do^^n in the thi’one 
royal under the cloth of estate (which is the king’s peculiar seat), and in the pre- 
sence as well of the nobility as of the spirituality (after a })ause made) said these 
words in effect.” * * ^ 

“ When the duke had thus ended his oration, the lords sat still like images 
graven in the wall, oj* dumb gods, neither whispering nor speaking, as though their 
mouths had been sowed up. The duke, perceiving none answer to be made to his 
declared purpose, not well content with their sober silence and taciturnity, advised 
them well to digest and ponder the effect of his oration and saying, and so, neither 
fully displeased nor all pleased, departed to his lodging in the king’s palace.” 

“After long arguments made, and deliberate consultation had among the peers, 
prelates, and commons of the realm, upon the vigil of All Saints it was condes- 
cended and agreed by the three estates, for so much as king Henry had been taken 
as king, by the space of xxxviii years and more, that lie should enjoy tlie name 
and title of king, and havc,posscssiq;^f tljc real ring his life natural : And if 
he either died or resigned, fofteitca the ’same Tor iiifiiiigi«^any iioint of this 
concord, then the said crown and authority royal should immediately be divoluted 
to the duke of York, if he then lived, or else to the next heir of his line and line- 
age, and that the duke from thenceforth should be protector and regent of the land 
IVovided alway, that if the king did closely or apcrtly study or go about to*broak 
or alter this agreement, or to coippass or imagine the death or destruction of the 
said duke or his blood, then lie to forfeit the crown, and the duke of Yoik to take 
it. These articles, with many other, wci’c not only written, sealed, and sworn by 
the two parties, but also were enacted in the high court of parliament^ For joy 
whereof, the king, having in his comjiany the said duke, rode to Llic cathedral 
church of Saint Paul within the city of London ; and thcre^ on the day of All 
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Saints, went solemnly, with the (Undent on his head, in procession, and WSiS lodged 
a good space afteftn the bishop^ palace, near to the said church. And upon the 
Saturday next ensuing E-icharci duke of York was, by the sound of f. trumpet, 
solemnly proclaimed heir apparent to the crown of England, and protector of the 
realm.” t,. 

The battle of Wakefield soon followed this hollow compromise. Hall writes 
thus : — 1 

“ The duke of York with his people descended down in good order and array, 
and was suffered to pass forward toward the main battle : but when he was in the 
plain g!/ouud between his castle and the town of Wakefield he was environed on 
every side, like a fish in a net, or a deer in a buckstall : so that ho, manfully fight- 
ing, was within half an hour sin in and dead, and his whole army discomfited ; and 
with him died of his trusty friends, his two bastard uncles, Sir John and Sir Hugh 
Mortimers, Sir Davy Halle his chief counsellor. Sir Jl'^sh Hastings, Sir Thomas 
Nevel, William and Thomas Aijarre, both brethren, and two thousand and eight 
hundred other, whereof many wrre young gcntlcinoii and heirs ot great parentage 
in the south part, whose lineages revenged their deaths wdthin four months next 
avd immediately ensuing. * * sf- * Whilst this battle was in fighting, a 

priest called Sir Kobert Aspall, chaplain and schoolmaster to the young earl of 
Kutland, ii sou to the aboveiiamcd duke of York, scarce of the age of vii years, a 
fair gentleman, and a maidenlike per, son, perceiving that flight was more safeguard 
than tarrying, both for liiin and hi.s mastci’, secretly conveyed the carl out of the 
field, by the Lord Cliftbrd’.s bnud, toward the town ; but ere lie could enter into a 
house he was by the .said Lord Ohflbrd espied, followed, and taken, and by reason 
of his apparel demanded what he was. Tin* young gentleman, dismayed, had not a 
word to speak, but kneeled on bis knees imploring mercy, and desiring grace, both 
with holding ui) his hands and making dolorous countenance, for his speech wa^a 
gone for fear. Save him, .said his chaplain, for he is a prince’s son, and peradven- 
turo may do you good hereafter. ^7ith that word, the Lord OJifford marked him, 
and said, ]>y God’.s blood, tliy father slow itiine, and .so will I do thee and all th}' 
km : and with that word struck the carl to the heart with liis dagger, and bade bis 
chaplain bear the carl’.s mother and brother word what ho had done and said.” 

This ferocious revenge of Clifford is commented upon with just indignation by 
Hall 

“ In this act the Lord Clifford was accoiuptcd a tyrant, and no gentleraAii.” 

Ho then proceeds to dcsciibc the death of the duke of York : — “ This cruel Clifford 
and deadly bloodsupper, not content with this lioinicido, or childkilling, oimie to 
the place where the dead corpse of tlie duku of York lay, and caused his hf^ad to bo 
stricken off, and set on it a crown of paper, '^nd so fixed it on a jiole, and pre- 
sented it to the queen, not lying far#from the field, in great de.sjiite and much deri- 
sion, saying, Madam, your v\^r is don^^ h er(3 iAj._v oiir kiiu^’s ransom : at which pre- 
sent was much joy-tti:^ greafi^oicing ; l^ut many Iau|^ed then that sore lamented 
after, as the queen herself, and her son : and many were glad then of other men’s 
deaths, not knowing that iheir own were near at hand, as the Lord Clifford, and 
other. But, surely, man’s nature is .so frail, that things passed be soon forgotten, 
and mischiefs to come be not foreseen. After this victory by the queen and her 
party obtained, .‘^he caused the earl oi Salisbury, with all the other prisoners, to be * 
.sent to Pomfret, and there to be bdicadcd, and sent all their heads, and the duke’u 
head of York, to be set upon jioles over the gate of the city of York, in despite of 
them and their lineage.'’ , 

The circumstances attending tho death of York are, however, differently tdld. 
lloliiished says : — , 
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“ Some write that the duke was taken alive, in derision caused to stand upon 
a molehill, on whose head they put a garland ilhtead of a cro™, which they had 
fashioned and made seggea or bulrushes, Having so crowned him with that 
garland they kneeled down afore him as the Jews did to Christ in scorn, saying to 
him, Hail, king without rule ; hail, king without heritage ; hail, du^e and prince 
without people or possessions. And at length, having thus scorned him with these 
and divers other the like despiteful ^vords, they stroke his head, which (as yo 
have hoard) they presented to the queen.” 

In the beginning of 1471 Edward was a fugitive, alnJost without a borne. The 
great earl of Warwick had placed Henry agiin in the nominal seat of autlit)rity ; a 
counter-revolution had been effected. By one of those bold movements which set 
aside all calculation of consequciice Edwaid leaped once more into the throne of 
England. In an age when perjury and murder were ecpially resorted to, Edward, 
on landing, did not Jiesitato to disguiso his reffl objects, and to maintain that he 
was in arms only to enforce Ins claims as duke of York. The narrative of Hall 
thus proceeds : — 

King Edward, without any words sjiokcn to him, came peaceably near to York, 
of whose coming when the citizens were certified, without delay they armed thogii- 
self and came t(j defend the gates, sending to him two of the chiefest aldermen of 
the city, w'hich earnestly admonished liiin on their behalf to come not one foot 
nenvor, jioi’ tcmerariously to enter into so great a jeopardy, considering that they 
were fully determined and bent to compel him to retract with dint of sword. King 
Edward, marking well their mes.^age, was not a little troubled and unquicted in his 
mind, and driven to seek the farthest point of Ins wit ; for ho had both two mis- 
chievous and perilous chances even before his eyes, which were hard to be evaded 
or repelled : — one was, if ho should go back again ho feared lest the rural and 
common people, for covetousness of prey and sjioil, would fall on him as one that 
fled away for fear and dread ; the other w^as, if Jio sliould pi’ocee<l any farther in 
his journey, then might the citizens of York issue out with all tlieir power, and 
suddenly circumvent him and take him. Wherefore lie determined to set forward, 
neither with army nor with weapon, but with lowly words and gentle entreatings, 
requiring most heartily the messengers that were suit to declare to tho eiti/cns 
that he came neither to demand the realm of England nor the superiority of the 
same, but only tho duchy of York, his old mheiitauce ; the which duchy if he 
might by their means rcadopt and recover, he wamld never pass out of his memory 
SO great a benefit and so friendly a gi.duiiy to him cxlnhitcd. And so, with fail- 
words and flattering siicech, he dismissed the messongfM’s ; audwiLli good speed • 
he and his followed so quickly after, that they were almost at the gaies as soon a.s 
the ambassadors. The citizens, hearing his good answer, that ho meant nor in- 
tended nothing prejudicial to king Henry, nor his royal nutlionty, w-('re much miti- 
gated and cooled, and Ix^au to from their w^alls, willing him 

to convey himself into somt^thfi place without delay, whicl;Mfi^io did, they assured 
him that he should have neither hurt nor damage. Ihit he, gently s])caking to all 
men, and especially to such as were aldermen, whom h5 called worshipful, and by 
their proper names them saluted, after many fair promises to them made, exhorted 
and desired them that, by their favourable friendship and friendly pormi.ss'lon, he 
might enter into his own town, of the which^io had both his rjuae and title. AH 
the whole day was consumed in doubtful communication and earnest intcrioeutiou. 
The citizens partly won by his fair words, and partly by hope of his large i>romisos, 
fell to this pact and convention, that if king Edward would swear to entertain his 
citizenB of York after a gentle sort and fashion, and hereafter to be obedient and 
faithihl to all king Henry’s commandments and precepts, that then they would 
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receive him iuto their city, and ^d and comfort him with money. King Ed^rd 
(whom the citissens called only d/kc of York), being glad of this fortunate chance, 
in the next morning, at the gate where ho should enter, a in-iest being re^dy to say 
mass, in the mass time, receiving the body of our blessed Saviour, solemnly swear- 
ing to keep a;id observe the two articles above mentioned and agreed uiion, when 
it was far unlike that he cither intended or purposed to observe any of them, which 
jdaiiily afterwards was to .all men manifest.'’ 

Of the battle of Barnet the following is Hall's description : — 

“ When the day began tb spring the trumpets blew courageously and the battle 
liercely .began. Archers first shot, and bill-men them followed. King Edward, 
having the greater number of men, valiantly set on his enemies. The carl on the 
other side, remembering his ancient fame and renown, manfully withstood him. 
This battle on both sides was sore fought and many slain, in whose rooms succeeded 
over fresh and fresh men. In the hiean season, while all mcti were together by the 
ears, ever looking to which way foi*tunc would incline, the earl of Warwick, after 
long fight, wisely did perceive liis men to be over pressed with the multitude of 
his adversaries ; wherefore he caused now men to relieve them that fought in the 
foirvard, by feason of which succours king Edward’s part gave a little back (which 
was the cause that some lookers-on, and no fighters, galloped to London, saying 
that the carl had won the field), which thing when Edward did perceive, he with all 
diligence sent fresh men to their succours. 

“ If the battle were fierce and deadly before, now it was crueller, more bloody, 
more fervent and fiery, and yet iliey bad fought from morning almost to noon 
without any part getting advantage of other. King Edward, being weary of so long 
a conflict and willing to see an end, caused a great crew of fresh men (which he 
had for this only iiolicy kc])t all day in store) to sot on their enemies, in manner 
being weary and fatigate : but although the earl saw these new succours of fresh 
and new men to enter the battle, being nothing afraid, but hoping of the victory 
(knowing perfectly that there was all king Edward’s powci), comforted his men, 
being weary, sharply quickening and earnestly desiring them with hardy stomachs 
to bear out this last and final brunt of the battle, and that tlie field was even at an 
end. But when liis soldiers, being sore wounded, wearied with so long a conflict, 
did give little regard to his words, he, being a man of a mind invincible, rushed 
into the midst of his enemies, Avhcrc as he (avcntiired so far from his own com- 
pany to kill and slay his adversaries that he could not bo rescued) was in the 
middle of his enemies stuckeii do^u and slain. The Manpiis Montacute, thinking 
, to succour his brother, which he saw was in great jeopardy, and yet in hope to 
obtain the victory, was likewise overthrown and slain. After the earl was dead his 
party fled, and many were taken, but not one mr ' of name nor of nobility.” 

The following graphic account of thef battle of Tewkesbury is from Hall: — 

“After the field ended king Edward m ade a .i^clamati 9 n that whosoever could 
bring prince Edward4to^ him, iSiivcTor cleaoJ^Ould iftave^hi annuity of an c^. during 
his life, and the prince’s life to be saved. Sir Richard Croftea, a wise and a valiant 
knight, nothing mistrusting "the king’s former nromise, brought forth his prisoner 
prince Edward, being a goodly feminine and a well-featured young gentleman, 
whom ^en king Edward had well advised, he demanded of him how ho durst so 
presumptuously enter into his realm Svith banner displayed. The prince, being 
bold of stomach and of a good courage, answered, sayihg, To recover my father’s 
kingdom and inheritage from his father and grandfather to him, and from hinl, 
after him, to me lineally divoluted. At which words king Edwa^ said nothing, 
but with his® hand thrust him from him (or, as some say, stroke him with his 
gauntlet), whom inoontinqpt they that strode about, which were George Duke of 
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Clarence, Richard Duke of Gloucester, TiwmaAMarnuis Dorset, and William Lord' 
Hastings, suddenly murdered and piteously . fugled. The bitterness of which 
murder some of the actors after in their tasted and essayed by the very 

rod of jSstice and punishment of God. llis^noay was homely inten-ed with the 
other simple corpses in the church of tlie monastery of Black Monks in Tewkes- 
bury. This was the last civil battle that was fought in king Edward’s days, which 
was gotten the iii day of May, in the ^ year of his reign, and in tlic year of our 
Lord Mcccclxii then being Saturday. And on the Monday next ensuing was Edmund 
duke of Somerset, John Longstrothcr, Prior of Saint «j^ohn’s, Sir Gaiwcys Clifton, 
Sir Thomas TrGshain,and xii other knights and gentlemen beheaded in the market- 
place at Tewkesbury.” • 


lan.-THF. BVrTLI. dl^ TOAVTO.N. 

SiiAKSPnrvE. 

[The great battle of Towton is thus described by Hall: — “This battle was sore fought, 
for hope of life was set on side on every pari, and laaing of prisoners vas proclaimed as a 
great offence ; by reason whereof every man determined oil her to conquer or to die in^ihe 
field. This deadly battle and Moody conflict continued ten liours in doubtful victory, tho 
one part sometime flowing and sometimo ebbing; but, in conclusion, king Edward so 
couragoousb comforted his men, ivtVeshing tlie weary and helping the wounded, tliat the 
Other part was discomforted and overcome, and, like men amazed, lied toward Tadeaster- 
bridge to save them^selvcs. ♦ * k ♦ * Xbis conflict was in manner unnatural, for in 

it the son fought against the falher, tho brotlier against tho brother, tlie nephew against tho 
uncle, and the tenant against his lord. ’] 

ji/ari(/)U /C trier Ki/nj ffeart/. 

K. Hen. This battle hires like to the morning’s war, 

Whon (lying clouds contend with growing light ; 

What time the sJiephcrd, Idowing of his nails, 

Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea. 

Forc’d by the tide to coinbut with the wind ; 

Now sways it that way, like the self-same rr;i 
Forc’d to retire by fury of tlic wind : 

Sometime, the flood jircvails ; and then, the vvind : 

Now, one the better ; then, another best : 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breaot, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered ; 

So is tho equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this A'.o^hiU wSt ^ "'jfe me down. 

I’o w’hom God mil, tnero bo tho victory ! 

For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from tho battle ; swearing bo!h 
They prosper best of all when 1 am thence. 

’Would I were dead ! if God’s goq^ will were so ; 

For what is in tljis world but grief and woe ? 

0 God ! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain : 

. To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
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Thereby to see the minuf's h(fw they run : 

How many make the hc^ full complete, 

How many hours bun^about the day, 

How many diys will hri'ah up theycai, 

How miny yeart> a nioital man may live 
Whrfn this ifi> known, then to divide the times . 

So many hours must I tend my tlwck , 

So many hours must I take my lest , 

So many houis m\ st I con tempi itc, 

So inan^ houis must I spoit myself, 

So many days my owes li i\ c be cii with } oung , 

So many weeks ere the pool fools will in , 

So many yens eic I shill shcu tin hctce , 

So many minutes, houis, *(ia3S, weeks months, ani years, 

Pass’d ovci to the end Ihey weie cieited, 

Would bung Avhite hiiis unto a quiet ^^laie 
Ah, what 1 life weie this • how s\Met ’ how lovely 
Gives not the hawthorn bush i swectei sliide 
To shcpheids, looking on then S1II3 sheep 
Than doth a iieh cmbioidci’d eanopy 
To kings, tint leu then subjiets tieacheiy ^ 

O, yes it doth , i tlious uul U Id it d )th 

And to oonelndc, — the slieplieids hoiudy (uids 

Ills cold thill dunk out of his leitliei bottk, 

His AAonted slec]) luidei i fiisli tu( s shade, 

All whieli SLCUie i i<l svcctly lie dijoys, 

Is fai beyond i pi nee’s delicalcs, 

His Minds spiilvlin^ 111 i golden eup, 

Ills body couched in a ciiiious bed 

When ( lie, niistiust, and treason wait on him 

Alaium Enter a >Seni that has killed his FaUur^ dicbrjjing ui the dead body, 
^on dll bloAvs tlie wuul that pi ohts nobod) 

T his m m, whom hand to hand I slew m fight, 

Miy be pos-^c ^sed with some stene of eiowiis 
Ami 1 , tint hLpl3 take tlam fiom hmi ne»w. 

May Act tit Tiight yield both my life and them 
To some mm else, as this d( ad man vioth nu 
Who ’s this ? — O God f it is iiiy fithci s Tice 
Whom in this eonfliet lunaw^ies liaAt killd 
O heavy times, begetting such events ' 

Flora Londi^ii by the rking w is I K^%th 

My fatliei being tlie eiil of Warwick’s mm, 

Came on tbe pait oj Yoik, pi ess d by his master; 

And I, who «it his hands leceiv’d my ijfc, 

•Hia( by my hinds of life bcieaicd him 
Paidon mo, God, I knew notrvvhat I did * 

And pardon, fatln i, foi I knew lot thee I 
My teais shall wipe away these bloody marks; 

And no more woids till they have flow’d their fill. 

^ ITe?! O piteous spectacle ' O bloody times * 

Whiles lions war, and battle for their dens, 
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Poor harmless lambs abide theiir envlity. 

Weep, wretched man, I ’ll aid thee, for tear ; 

And let our hearts, and eyes, like 7ar, 

Be blind with teai*s, and break o’crcha^’d with grief. 

a Father who has killed hie Son, wUh the body in hie # 

Falh. Thou that so stoutly hast resisted me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; • 

For I have bought it with an hundred blowj^ 

But let me see : — is this our forciJian’s face 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only son ! 

Ah, boy, if any life be left in thpe, 

Throw up thine eyes ; sec, sec, what showers arise, 

Blown with the windy tempest of my^heart, 

Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eye and heart_^’ 

O, pity, (lod, this miserable age ! 

Wliat stratagems, how fell, how butchcr]\, 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! 

O boy, thy father gave thee life too soon, 

And hath bereft tlieo of thy life too late ! 

K. Tien, "Woe above woe ! grief more than common gin f ' 

O, that my death would stay these ruthful deeds ! 

0 pity, pity, gentle Heaton, pity ! 

The icd rose and the white are on his face, 

The fatal colours of our striving houses : 

The onc', his purple blood right wtII resembles ; 

The other, his pale checks, methinks, prey'd! t ; 

Wither onc rose, and let the other flourish ’ 

If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

Son IIoM v \ j 11 my mother, for a f<ithei\ death, 

Take 'll with me, and ne’er be sati-sljcd ’ 

Fat/i. TTow will my wife, for slaughter of my ^on, 

Shed II is of teaij^, and ne’er be satihlied ' 

li. Jlcn. How will the country, for the.se ^^ocful chances, 

Mis-think the king, and not be fcatisficd ' 

Son. Was ever son so rued a father’.s deatb ? 

Fath. AVa^) ever father so bemoan’d a son ? 

K. Hen. Was ever king so griev’d for .subjects* woe ? 

Much IS your sorrow ; mine, ten tirnc.s so much 

Son. I ’ll bear thee hence, where 1 may weep my fill. 

« , . [Exit with the body. 

Fath, Thc.se 'th'in^of mine shall be thy winduff^^icet ; 

My heart, sweet boy, shall be thy sepulchre ; 

For from my heart thine image ne’er shall go. 

My sighing breast shall be thy funeral bell 
And so obsequious will thy father he, 

Sad for the loss thee, having no more, 

As Priam was for all his valiant sons. 

1 ’ll bear thee hence ; and let them fight that will 

For I have murder’d where I should not kill. • 


[Exitj with the body. 
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140 .— THE IhEXfn OF CLABKNCE. 

Jt Shak&pi:iie. 

ScENJ'J. A j! it hi the Tower, 

Enter Clarence and Brakenhury, 

\rak. AVliy loolv':> your grace so heavily to-day ? 

Clar. 0, 1 have pass’d a jui'scrable night, 

So full of fearful, dreams, of ugly sights, 

That, as I am a chritstian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night 
Though ’t wci o to buy a world of hapt>y days : 

So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak. Wliat was your dream, my lord ? I pray you toll me. 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embark’d to cross to Buiguudy ; 

And ill my company my brother Olo'^ter 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches ; tlicrc we look'd toward England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of Vfork and Jiancaster 
That had befall’ n us. As wo plac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatclic.s, 

Methought that Glostcr stumbled; and, in falling, 

Struck mo, that thought to stay him, ev-cr-boaid, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main, 

0 Lord ! methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dicadful noise of w'atcr in mine cars ! 

‘W'liat sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks : 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great aiichois, heaps of pearl, 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the se.i. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and m those holes 
AVhore eyes did once inhabit there were crept, 

As ’t were in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that Ky scatter’d by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of deatfi. 

To gaze upon these secrets of the dee^ ? 

Clar. Methought I had and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envio.us flood , 

Stopt ill n^^'^ul. and would not^ctlt forV^n 
To find the empty, vast, and wand’ring air ; 

But smother’d it w^thih my pantic » bulk. 

Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

‘ Brak. Awak’d you not in this sore agony ? 

Clar. No, no, ray dream wAs lengthen’d after life ; 

O, then began the temjiest to my soul ! 

1 pass’d, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that sour ferryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 
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l^e first that there did greet iny stiftnnger soul, 

Wa& my great father-in-law* leuownecl^ Warwick; 

Who spake aloud, — ^AVhat scouigo foi'^icijury 
^ Can this dark monarchy affoid false CiRence ?* 

And so ho vanish’d Then came wandering by 
A shadow hkc an angel with biiglit haii 
Dabbled in blood , ho shriek’d out aloud, — 

‘daience is come, — false, fleeting, peijur’d Cteicnce, — 

That stabb’d me in the field by Tewktsbuiy^ — 

Seize on him, fuiics, take him uiit'» “toimcnt ’’ — 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine enis 
Such hideous cues, that, with the very noise 
I trembling wak’d, and, foi a season after. 

Could not bclieie but that I was m hell. 

Such teiiible impicssion made my dieam 

JSml No iuir\cl, loid, though it affiightcd you , 

I am afiaid, inethinLs, to heai you tell it 

C/a/ O, E iLenbuiy, I ha\c done those things,-— 

That now give cMdcncc against my soul — 

Foi Edwaids sake , and st< how ho lupntcs me » 

O God ’ if ni} deep inayers emuot caapease thee, 

But thou Avilt be icveng’d on my misdeeds, 

Vet execute th^ wiath^^ me alone 
0, spate my guiltless wifi and my pooi cliildien * 

£ pi ay thcc, gentle kecjicr, stiy by me , 

My soul IS li( a^y, uid I fi n would sleep 

M/al 1 will, 111 } loid God give >oui giacc good lest ’ — 

[C/arc me reives, 

Soriow breaks seisoiis and rciiosing hours, — 

Makes the n ght luoiumg, and the noon tide night 
Pi met s have but then titles foi then glories, 

An oiit'fvud honoui foi an inwaid toil. 

And, fi i unfelt im igmations, 

They often feel a woild of lestlcss Cdies 
So that, between then titles, snd low name, 

Thcic’s nothing difFtis but the outwaid fame 

Entu the two Murderers 
1 Muid Ho * who’s heio / 

Brak What wouldst I^lou, fellow ? and how earnest thou hitliei ? 

1 I wo id fljieak with Claience, and I hither on my legs. 
Brak What, sobiief? 

2 Murd ’T is better, sir, than to be tedioHis — ^let him see ou^ 

commission, and talk no moie 

[A paper is delivered to Brakerthun/y vho *rcads it, 
Brak I am in this, commanded^to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands . 

I will not reason what is meant hereby, 

Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 

There lies the duke asleep, — and theio, the keys 
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I ’ll to the kiog ; anil sigijjfy te him 
That thus I have rosigii’tl to you my charge. 

1 Mvrd. Foil may, *t is a point of wisdom ; 

Fare you well. ^ BraJsein^^iMy, 

* * * * # 


1 iiif?erd. Soft ’ he ■\vake‘3, 

2 Murd, Strike. 

1 Murd No, vpe ’ll reason with him. 

Clar. Wliei o ni t thou, keeper ? give me a cup of wine. 

1 Murd You shall have wmo enough, my lord, anon. 

^ Clar. Ill God's name, wliat art thou ? 
i Murd. A man, as you aie. 

Clar. But not, as I am, royal. 

1 Murd. Nor you, as we aio, loyal. 

Clar. Th\ \oi(o is thundiT, Imt thy looks are humble. 

1 Murd. IMy loico is now the kmo's, my looks mine own. 
Clar How daikl}, and how deadl}'" dost thou speak ’ 

Your cjcs do menace me : Why look }Ou pale ? 

Who sent you hither ? Wherefore do jw come 

2 Murd To, 1o, to 

Clar To miuthcr me ? 

Both Murd. Ay, ay. 

Clar. You scaicoly ha^c the hearts to tell me so, 

And thorefoio Ccumot liaic ihe hcaits do it. 

Wherein, my fi lends, have I offended you ? 

1 Murd. Offended us you have not, hut the king 
Clar. I sliall be Kconcd’d to Inm again 

2 Murd. Ne\or, my loul ; therefore, prepare to die. 

Clar. Are you diawii foitli among a woild of men, 

To slay the innocent 1 What is my offence ? 

Whore is the evidence that doth accuse mo ? 

What lawful quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge I or who pronounc’d 
The bitter sentence of iioor (Clarence’ death 1 
Before I bo convict by couiso of law, 

To threaten mi' with death is most unlawful. 

I charge you, as you hope for any goodness, 

That you depart, and lay no hands on me ; 

The deed you undertake is damnable. 

1 Murd. What we will do we do u^ m command. 

2 Murd. And he that lialh commanded is our king. 

Clar. Erroneous vassal ! tho gf eat King of kings 

Hath in thblj^ible bf his law commanded, * 

That thou shalt do no murther : Will you then 
Spurn at his edict, Imd fulfil a man’ i ? 

Take heed ; for he holds \engeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

2 Murd And that same vi^iigeanco doth ho hurl on thee^ 
For false forswearing, and for muidher too : 


Thou didst receive the sacrament to fight 
Tn quarrel of the Iiousc of Lancaster. 

1 Mard. Andj^ike a traitor to the name of Gk)d, 
^11 
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Didst break that vow j and #ith thy treacherous blade 
UnripMst tho bowels of thy sovereign’s son. 

2 Murd. Whom thou was swom cherish and defend, 

1 Murd. How canat thou \irgo Goa’s dreadful law to us, 

When thou hast broke it in such dear degree ? 

Clar. Alas ! for whose sake did I that ill deed ? 

For Edward, for iny brotJ^n*, for his sake; 

He sends you not to murther me for this ; * 

For in that sin he is as deep as I. • 

If God will be avenged for the deed, 

O, know you, yet he doth it i^ublicly ; 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm ; 

He needs no indirect or lawless course. 

To cut off those that have offended, Inin, 

1 Murd. Who made thee then a bloody minister, 

When gallant-springing, brave Flantagciict, 

That princely novice, was struck dead liy thee ? 

Clar. My brother’s love, th(‘ devil, and my rage, 

J JJvrd. Thy brother’s love, our duty, and thy faults, 

Provoke us hither now to slaughter thee. 

Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me; 

1 am his bi’other, and I love him well. 

If you arc hir’d for meed, go back again. 

And I will send you to my brother CUosler ; 

Who shall reward you licttev for my life 
Thau Edward will for tidings of my dcatl). 

2 Murd. X'ou arc deceiv’d, your brother (Jloster hates you. 

* Clar, O, no ; ho lovps me, and he holds me dear ; 

* Go you to him from mo. 

Both Mnrd. Ay, so we will. 

Clar. Tell him, when that ouv i)riucely father York 
Bless'd his three sons with his '\iotorious arm, 

And charg’d us from his soul to lovo^acli other. 

He 111 tie thought of this divided fricmlshi]) : 

Bid Glostcr think on this, and lie wull weep. 

1 Murd. Ay, mill-stones ; as he lesson’d us to wcej). 

Clar. O, do not slander him, for he is kind. 

1 Murd. Bight, as snow in harvest. — Ooine, you deceive yourself 
’T is he that sends us to destroy you hci’o. • 

Clar. It cannot be, for ho bewept my fortune. 

And hugg’d me in his arms, and swore, with sobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. 

1 Murd. WdJ^^ he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heaven. 

2 Murd. Make peace with God, for you must die, my lord. 

Clar. Havp you that holy feeling in your smils, 

To counsel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own souls so blind, 

That you will war with God, by murthering me ? 

Ohj sirs, consider, they t^t set you on 
To 4^ this dood will hate you for the deed. 

2 Mvid, What shall we 
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i)laf» Relent, and save your souls. 

1 Mmd. Relent ! No. ’T is cowardly and womanish. 

Clar. Not to relent, is beastly, savage,, devilish. — . 

My friend, I spy some pity in thy looks ; 

O, if tlyne eye be not a flatterer, 

Come thou on my side, and entreat for me : 

A begging prince, wjiat beggar pities ^not 1 
Which of you, if you were a prince’s son, 

Being pent from liberty, as I am now, 

Ifi two such murtherers as yourselves came to you, 

Would not entreat for life, — as you would beg 
Were you in my distress ? 

2 MurJ. Look behind you, my lord. 

1 Murd. Take that, and Chat ; if all this will not do, 

\ Stabs him. 

I’ll drown you in the malmsey-butt within. 

[Exit, with the body. 

2 Murd, A bloody deed, and desperately despatch’d ! 

How fain, like Pilate, would I wash my hands 

Of this mo.st grievous murder ! 


141.— THE DEATH OF LORD HASTINGS. 

Sin T 110 MA.S Moek. 

The lord protector caused a council to be set at the Tower on the Friday the 
thirteenth day of Juno, where was much communing for the honourable solemnity' 
of the coronation, of the which the time appointed approached so near that the 
pageants were a making day and night at Westminster, and victual killed which ' 
afterward was cast away. 

These lords thus sitting communing of this matter, the protector came in 
among them about nine of the clock, saluting them courteously, excusing himself 
that he had been from them so long, saying merely that he had been a sleeper that 
day ; and afler a little talking with them he said to the Bishop of Ely, My lord, 
you have very good strawberries in your garden at Holborn, 1 require you let us 
have a mess of them. Gladly, my lord, he.) I would I had some better thing 

ready to your pleasure a*:! that : and with that in all haste he sent his servant for 
a disli of strawberries. Tho-protector set the loi’ds fast in communing, and there- 
upon prayed them to spare him a little, and so no departed, and came again be- 
tween ten and eleven of the clock into the chamber all changed, with a souF angry 
countenance, knittingjbho brqws, frowning, and fretting, ^and gnawing on his lipi9> 
and so set him down iififfS place. All the lords were ai^^hayed, and sore marvelled ‘ 
Ilf this manner and sudden change, and what thing should him ail. When he had 
Bitten a while, thus he began : What were tuey worthy to have that compass and 
imkgine the destruction of^ me, being so near of blood to the king, and proteOtor 
I'oyal realm 1 At which c^uestion all the lords sat sore astonii^ed, 
‘Ttus i^ whom the question should be meant, ,of which every man kne^ ' 

him^Rf clear. 

Then the Lord Hastings, as he that for the familiarity that was between theoi 
thought he might be boldest with him, answered and said, That they were 
to be punished as heinoqsjjyaitors, whatsoever they wore ; and all the oth6r 
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the same. That is (q*^ he) yonder sorceress my brother’s wife, and othei with 
he ^ } meaning the queen. At these words many of the lords were sore abashed 
whi<^ f«70ur^ her ; but the lord Hastings was letter content in his mind that it 
was moved by her than by any other that he loved better, albeit his heart grudged 
that he was not afore made of counsel of this matter, as well as he w^ of the taking 
of her kindred, and of their putting to death, which ■were by his assent before 
devised to be beheaded at Pomfret thi 5 self-same day, ir^ tho which he was not ware 
that it was by other devised that he himself shoi\}d the same day be beheaded at 
London. Then, said the protector, in what wise that Sorceress and other of her 
counsel, as Shore’s wife with her affinity, have by their sorcery and witclMiraft thus 
wasted my body : and therewith iduckcd up his doublet-sleeve to his elbow on his 
left arm, where he showed a wearish withered arm, and binall as it were never 
other. And thereupon every man’s mind misgave them, well perceiving that this 
matter was but a quarrel, for well they wist that tho queen was both too wise to go 
about any such folly, and also, if she would, yet would she of all folk make Shore’s 
wife least of her coun«'el, whom of all women she most hated as that concubine 
whom the king her hu-^band most loved. 

“Also, there was no man there but knew that his arm was ever such sitliethe 
day of his birth. Nevertheless the Lord Ha'=^tmgs. which from the death of King 
Edward kept Shore’s wife, whom ho somewliat doted in the king’s life, saying, it is 
said, that he forbaVe her for icvcicncc toward his king, or else of a certain kind of 
fidelity toward his friend ; yet now his heart somewhat grudged to have her whom 
he loved so highly accused, and that as he knew well untruly ; therefore he answered 
and said, Certainly, my lord, if they have so done they be woithy of heinous pun- 
ishment. What ! (q^ the protector,) thou .ser\c'='t me, I ween, with if and with 
and : I tell thee they have done it, ami that will T make good on thy body, traitor: 
and therewith (as in a great anger) he clapped his fist on tho boai'd a great rap ; 
at which token given, one cried treason without the chamber, and therewith 
a door clapped, and in came rusliiiig men in Lirncss, as many as the chamber could 
hold ; and anon the protector .said to the Lord Hastings, I arrest thee, traitor ! 
What, me, my lord ? q * he. Y ca, thee, traitor, q'* the pi otcctor : and one let fly 
at the Lord Stanley, which shrunk at the stroke, and fell under the table, or eLso 
his head had been ^left to the teeth, for as shortly as ho shrank yet ran the blood 
about his ears. Then was the Archbishop of York, and Doctor Morton Bishop of 
Ely, and the Lord Stanley, taken, and divers other, which were bestowed in divers 
.chambers, save the Lord Hastings (whom the iirotcctoi commanded to speed and 
shrive him apace). For by Saint Paul (q'‘ he) I will not dine till I sec thy bead off.* 
It booted him not to ask why, but heavily he took a juiest at a ventuie and made . 
a short shrift, for a longer would not be suffered, tho protector made so much haste 
to his dinner, which might not go to it till this murthcr were done for saving of 
his ungittcious oath. So was he t)rought forth into the green beside the chapel 
within the Tower, and his laid dowfi on a log of timbw that lay there for 
building of the chapel, and tflfere tyrannously stricken oft', and after his body and 
head were interred at Windsor, by his master, King* Edward tlie Fourth, whose 
souls Jesu pardon. Amen. 

<^Now flew tho fame of this lord’s death through the city and farther abftut, like 
a wind in ovory man’s ear ; but the protectOI' immediately after dinner, intending 
to set some colour upon the* matter, sent in all the haste for many substantial men 
out of the city into the Tower, and at their coming himself with the Duke of Buck- 
B^ood harnessed in old evil-fa\ourcd brigandei*s, such as* no man would 
ween that they would have vouchsafed to have put on their backs, "except some 
Buddeu necessity had constrained them. Then the lord protector show^ theu^ 
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tbst the I^rd Hastings snd other of his (Jbnspiracy had contrived to hsye suddenly 
destroyed hini and the Duke of Buckingham there the same day in council^ and 
>vhat they intended farther was yjjjj not well known ; of which their treason he had 
nev^r knowledge before x of the clock the same forenoon, which sudden fesfr drave 
them to put or^such harness as came next to their hands for their defence, and SO 
‘Qod help them ' that the mischief turned upon them that would have done it, and 
thus he required them to ^report. Every man answered fair, as though np man 
mistrusted the matter, which of truth no man believed.” ^ 


Ua.— THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER. 

Hnywoon. 

[The tragic story of the murder of Richard’s nephews is tiius recorded by the Ohronicleri 
on the authority of Sir Tliomas ]\J ore 

“And forasmuch as his mind gave him that, his nephews living, mCu would not reckon 
that he could have right to the realm, lie thought tlierofoie without delay to rid tkem, as, 
though tho killing of liis kinsmen might end his cause and male him kindly kipg. Where- 
upon he pent John Green, whom lie specially trusted, unto Sir Robeit Brakenbiirj', constable 
of the Tower, with a letter and credence also, that the same Sir Robeit in any wise should 
put the two children to death. This John Gieen did his errand to Brakeiibury, kneeling 
before Our Lady in the Towei ; who plainly answered that he wouLl never put them to 
death to die therefoie. With tho which answer Green returned, rccoftpting the same to 
king Richard at Warwick, jet on his journey; wheiewith he took such displeasure and 
thought, that the same night he said to a secret page ol Ins, Ah, whom shall a man thrust ? 
they that I have brought up myself, they that L wooned would have most surely served me, 
even those fail mo, and at my conimandment will do nothing for me. Sir, quoth the page, 
there lieth one in tho pallet chamber without, that I dure well saj, to do your grace plea- 
sure, the thing aero right hard that lio would refuse incauiiig by this James Tyrrel. 

“James Tyrrel devised that they should be imirtheied in tlieir beds, and no blood ehed; 
to the execution whereof he appointed Miles Foiest, one of the lour that before kept thorn, a 
fellow flesh bred m murthei helbretimo ; and to him he loincd one Jolin Dighton, his own 
horsekeoper, a big, broad, .square, and strong knave. ’rhcn,all the other being removed from 
them, this Miles Forest and John Dighton about midnight, tlie sely children lying in their 
beds, oame into the chamber, and suddenly lapped them up amongst tho clothes, and so be- 
wrapped them and entangled them, keeping down by foice tl^e feather bed and pillows bard 
unto their mouths, that within a whilo they smothered and stifled them ; and their breatha 
failing, they gave up to God their innocent souls into the joys of heaven, leaving to the tor- 
mentors their bodies dead in the bed ; which after the wietches peieeived, first by the Strug- 
gling with the pangs of death, and after long lying still, to be thoroughly dead, they laid tko 
•bodies out upon the hod, and fetched James Tyrrel to slc them ; which when ho saw them * 
perfectly dead, he caused the inurtherers to bury them at the Hjair foot, meetly deep in the 
ground, under a great heap of stones. 

“ Then rode James TjTrel in great liasU to king Itichaid, and showed him all the 
manner of the murtber; w^ho gave him great thanks, and, as men say, there made him 
knight/’] • 

Scene I. ^ 

Enier the two youTi^g jonncca, Edioard and Richa ’rf, with Oloeter^ 

'■' ^ arud Tyrrd. 

F, Ed, Undo, what gentleman is that ? 

. Gl(Xs. It ie, pwqet prince, lieutenant of the Jowor. 

* F. JSd, Sir, wo are come to be your guests to-night. 

J you, tell me, did you ever know 
Our father SJdward lodge within this place ? 

Fm, nay liege ; but oftentimes, \ , ^ ^ 
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' ' .On other occabions, I Lave soei/hnit hero. 

P. E, Brother, labt night, when you did bend for me 
My mother told me, liearji^g c bhoiild^odge 
Within the Tower, tha(;''t,S,\,3 a t>risoii, 

And therefore mai’voird thai my uncle Glostcr, 

Of all the houses for a king’s rcccijit 
Within this city, had appoiiAcd none ^ 

Where you might keep your court but only hole. 

Glos. Vile bj’ats ! how they do descant oi^thc Tower I 
My gentle nejjhew, they were ill adviocd 
To tutor you with such unfitting terms 
(Who’er they were) against this ro^al mansion. 

What if some part of it hath been reserv’d 
To be a prison for nobility I • 

Follows it, thcrefoic, that it cannot serve 
To any other use 1 Co'sar himself, 

That built the same, within it kept his court, 

And many kings since liim : the rooms aie large, ^ 

The building stately, and for stiength beside, 

It is the safest and the surest hold you have. 

J\ Ed. Uncle of Oloster ! if >ou think it so, 

’Tis not for mo to contradict your will; 

Wo must allow it, and arc Nvell content. 

GLos. On then, a God’s name ! 

P. Ed. Yet before we go, 

One question more with you, master Lieutenant : 

We like you well; and, but avc do perceive 
More comfoit in }our looks than m Iheso walls, 

For all our undo CJlustei’s fiicndly speech, 

Our heaits would he as heavy still as load. 

I pray you tell nu’, at which dour or gate 
Was it my uncle Clarence did go in, 

When he as sent a pns'ner to this iilace \ 

Bra. At this, my liege ! Why sighs your majesty ? 

P. Ed. He w'ciit in here that ne’er came back again! 

But us God hath decreed, so let il be ! 

Come, brotJiei\ shall we go ? ^ 

P. E. Yes, brother ; any where with you. 

\ExGU,nt the Erinces, Globler, and Loodl^ Brachctibiirj 
and 67ioro. 

J' Tyr, (ptdls Caieaby hy the slecoe?) Sir, wore it beat I did attend 

lliij^hiko, , 

Or stay his leisurc*Hill his back rciuin \ 

Cat, I pray you, master Tyrrcl, stay without : 

It is not good you should bo seen by day 
Within the Tower, especially at this time ; 

K I’ll tell his honour gf your being l»ere, 

And you shall kirtiw his pleasure presently. 

.Pyr, Even so, sir. Men would be glad by any means 
To raise themselves, that have been overthrown 
By fortune’s scorn ; and I am one of them. 
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* 

• Re-enter the Duke of Oloster. 

Here cornea the duke ! 

Olo8. ©atcsby, is this the man 1 

Cat. It id, if ’t like your excellency. 

Oios, Como near. 

Thy name, I hear, is Tyrrel, is it \iot ? 

T^/r. James Tyrrel is my name, my gracious lord 1 
Glos. Welcome ) it should appear that thou hast been 
In better state than now it seems thou art. 

' I have been, by my fay, my lord ! though jk w depress’d 

And clouded over with adversity. 

Olos. Be rul’d by me, and thou shalt rise again. 

And prove more happy than thou ever wast 
There is but only two degrees by which 
It shall be needful for thee to ascend. 

And that is, faith and taciturnity. 

2^^r. If e\ cr I prove false unto your ^race, 

Convert youi^ favour to afflictions. 

Olos. But can’ht thou too lie secret 1 
T^r. Try me, my lord. 

This tongue was never known to bo a blab. 

Glos. ‘Thy countenance hath, like a silver key, 

Olden’d the closet of my heart. Bead there ; 

If, scholar-likc, thou ciinSt expound those hues, 

Thou art the imin ordain’d to serve my tuin 
T^r. So fai as my capacity w'lll icach, 

The sense, my lord, is this. This niglit, } on say, 

The two young princes both must suffer death. 

Olos. Thou hast my moaning. Wilt thou do it ? speak. 

Ti/r. It shall be done. 

Olos. Enough ! come, follow me, 

For thy direction, and for gold to fee 

Such as must aid thee in their tragedy. [E^^eunt. 

SoENU JI. — A Bed-room in the Tower . 

Enter tfie Uio yovny Brinccsj Edtrurd and Itichard^ in their 

hedf/otijts and nq/H 

Ric. IIow dooN your loidship ? 

Ed. Well, good brot’ cr Richard. 

How does }’ourself ? you told* me your head ached. 

liic. Indeed it docs, my lord! fool ^ith your hands 
How hot h la ! 

Ed. Indeed you have caught cold, 

With Sitting yesternight to hear me ^-pad. 

, 1 pray thee go to bed, sweet Dick I poor little heart. 

Ric. You’ll give me leave to wait upon your lordship, • 

Ed. 1 hud more need, brother, to wait on<you, 
for you are sick ; and so am rot I. 

Ric. Oh, lord ! methinks this going to our bed, 

Ho*^ like it is to going to our grave. 
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JSSi. I pray thee, do not sfeak of graves, sweet heart, 

Indeed thou frightest me. 

Bic. Why, my lord brother, did our tutor teach us, 

That when at night we went unto tmr bed, 

We still should think we went unto our grave. 

Ed. Yes, that’s i^rue, 

If we should do as ev’ry £)hristian ought, 

To be prepar’d to die at ev ry hour. * 

But I am hcavj . ‘ • 

Ric. Indeed, and so am I. 

Ed. Then let us say our piayeis and go to bed. 

[They hu^el^ and solemn mmic within. It ceases and they rise. 
Ric. What, bleeds your giacc \ 

Ed. Ay, two drops and no moic- 

Ric. God bless us both ; and I desiie no more. 

Ed. Brother, sec heie what David says, and so say I; 

Lord J in thee a\i 11 I liust, although I die. [Exeunt, 


ID - hoswohrn held. 

Halt. ^ 

Tidings Ccame that the Eail of Iliehmoud was passed Severn, and come to Shrews- 
bury without any detriment or cucumbiance. At which message he (Richard) 
was sore moved and broiled with melancholy and dolour ; and cried out, asking 
vengeance of them that couti.uy to their oath and piomiso had fiaudulently deceived 
him.” But with his wonted cneigy “ ho detcimmed himself out of hand the same 
day to occur and resist his ad\eisaiies ’ Tie was then ‘ keeping his house in the 
castle of Nottingham.” The Chi on ic lei piocccds. ^‘Thcii he, environed with his 
satellites and yeomen of the ciowii, with a flow in ng countenance and truculent 
aspect, mounted on a gieat white courser, folio vved with Ins footmen, the wings of 
horsemen coasting and langing on every side. And keeping this array, he with 
great pomp cntcicd the town of Leicester aiter tlio ‘^uuset,” At Leicester Richard 
slept at a hou^e which still icmaius. Hutton, iii Jus ‘ Battle of Bosworth Field,* 
fhua descubes the old house and its appuitcnances . — In the Northgate Street 
yet stands a laigc handsome lialf-timbci house, with one story projecting over the 
Other, formcilyaii inn, the Blue Boar , hence an adjoining street derived its name, 
now corrupted into Bhihher-lane. In one of the apai trnents Richard rested ^hat 
night. The room seems to have been unco elegant, though now jii disuse. He 
brought his own bedstead, of wood, laige, and in some [>laces gilt. It continued 
there 200 years after he left the place, and its remains are now m the possession 
of Alderman Diake. It had a wooden bottom, and under that a false one, of the 
same- materials, like a fl/v^and its under ceiling Between. these two bottoms was 
concealed a quantity of^ld com, worth about 300^. of our pieseut money, but 
then worth many times that sum. Thus he personally watched his tioasure, and 
slept on his military chest.” 

“ The Earl of Richmond,” says the Chronicler, “ raised his camp, find dcpaited 
from Lichfield to the town of TamworthJ*^ Shakspere carefully follows the localities 
of tbo historians : — • 

“ This foul swine 
Lies now even in the cpntre of tins isle, 

} Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn ; * 

’ , From Tamwortli thither is but one day’s inarcli " 



^ IIALSvaOtTRS OF HlSTdRT. 

We continue the fiatrative of Hall : — * 

In the mean Beason King Kicliard (which wAB apjjointed now to finish his lasit 
labour by the very divine justice providence of God, whioh called him to con- 
dign punishment for his facelcratc merits and mischievous deserts) marched to a 
place meet for tw(^ battles to encounter, by a village called Bosworth, not far from^ 
Leicester, and there he pitched his field, refreshed his soldiers, and took his resi' 
The fame went that ho had th^ same night a ditcadful and a terrible dream ; for it 
seemed to him, being asleep, that ho Saw divers images like terrible devils, which 
pulled and hauled him, not suifermg him to take any quiet or rest# The which 
>strange vision not so suddenly strake his heart with a sudden fea#*, but it stuifed 
his head and troubled his mind with many dioadful and busy imaginations ; for in- 
continent after, his heart being almost damped, he prognosticated before the doubtful 
chance of the battle to come, not using tho alacrity and mirth of mind and of coun- 
tenance as he was accustomed to do before ho came toward the battle. And lest 
that it might bo suspected that ho was abashed for fear of his enemies, and for 
that cause looked so piteously, ho iccitod and declared to Ins familiar friends in 
the morning his wondciful vision and teriiblc dieam.” 

The^ilan of the battle is minutely detailed in tho naiiatives. According to the 
usual practice of the Chrouicleis Ihoy give us long oiations, by tho icspcctive 
leaders, pre^ous to the battle being joined. The legend of ‘ Jocky of Norfolk* is 
»told thus by Hall . — “ Of the nobility ^\eic slain John Duke of Norfolk, which was 
warned by ivers to refrain from tho held, insomuch that tho night before he should 
sot forward toward the king one wi ole on his gate, 

“Jack ot Noifolk, b< not loo bold, 

For D^kon thy mustei is bought and sold.” 

The battle and the victoiy aio thus desciibcd by Hall with the accustomed spirit 
of these old masters of our language . — 

“He had scantly finished his saying but the one aimy csiiicd the other. Lord ! 
how.hastily the soldiers buckled their helms ’ how quickly the archers bent their 
bows and frushed their feathcis ♦ how icadily the billmeii shook their bills and 
proved their staves ! ready to api^ioach and join when tho terrible trumpet should 
souhd the bloody blast to victory or <lcatli. Between both armies there was a 
great morass, which tho Earl of Richmond left on hm right hand, for this intent* 
that it should bo on that side a defence for his part : and in so doing he had the 
sun at his back and in the faces of his tiicmios. When King Richard saw the 
eail*s company was passed the mot ass, he commanded with all haste to set upim 
them ; then the trumpets blew and tho soldiers shouted, and tho king’s archers 
courageously let fly their arrows : the* carl’s bowmen stood not still, but paid them 
home again. The terrible shot once passed, the ai lios joined and came to hand- 
strokes, where neither sword nor bill wjfs spaied ; at which encounter the Lord 
Stanley joined with the earl. The Eail of Oxford in, the mean season, fearing lest 
while nia company was lighting they should bo compas4^ mcl circumvented with 
tb0 multitude of his enemies, gave comuiandinent m cver^ rank that no man should 
bd so hardy as go above ten fobt from the stardaid ; which commandment 
known, they knit themselves together, and ceased a little from fighting. . Tho ad- 
vCrSAries, BuSdenly abashed at tho matter, and mistrusting some fraud or deoeii*- 
began also to pause, and left striking, and not against the wills of many, which had ^ ■ 
liefer had the king destroyed than saved, and therefore they fought vciy fiiintljr car 
stood still. The Earl of Oxford, bringing all his band together on the one part^ set / 
on his enemies fgcshly. Again, the adversaries perceiving that, placed their men ^ , 
slender and thin before, and thick and broad behind, beginning again hardily tne ' ’ 
baki"’ While the tWn IbrifelJSb thus mortally fought, eoeh intinding to TlWlq;di^^h ' ^ 

\ • i 
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tiSS^ Qontinoe the other, Kihg Rioharcf was admonished by his exploratory and 
that the Earl of Bichmond, accompanied with a small number of men of 
^ arms, jvas not far off ; and as he approached ami marched towai'd him, he perfectly 
knew lis personage by certain demonstrations mid tokens which ho had loamt and 
known of othar'^ and being inflamed with ire and vexed with outrageous maRce, ho 
put his spurs to his horse and rode out of the sido of the range of tfis battle, leavinj; 
the avant-gardes fighting, and Hko a^ungrylion ran with spear in rest toward him. 
Tho Earl of Richmond percoivod well the king furiously coming toward him, an -I, 
by cause tho whole hope of his wealth and purpose \ia3 to be determined by battle 
he gladly proffered to encounter with him body to body and man to man. King 
Richard set on so sharply at the first brunt that ho overthrew the earl’s standard 
and slew Sir William Brandon, his siaDdard-bearcr, (which was father to Sir Charles 
Brandon, by King Houi'y the Eighth created Duke of Suffolk,) and matched hand 
to hand with Sir John Oheinye, a man of great force and strength, which would 
have resisted him, and tho said John was by him manfully overthrown, and so ho 
making open passage by dint of sword as ha went forward, the Earl of Richmond 
Withstoed his violence and kept him at the sword’s point without advantage longer 
than his companions other thought or judged ; which, being almost in despair of 
victory, were suddenly rccomfurtcd by Sir William Stanley, which came to succours 
with iii thousand tall men. at which very instant King Rich aid’s men were driven 
back and fled, and he himself, manfully fighting m the middle of his enemies, was 
slain and brought to his deatli as ho worthily had deserved. 

‘‘When tho earl had thus obtained victoiy, and slain his mortal enemy, he 
ku6lt down and rendered to Almighty God Ins hearty thanks, with devout and godly 
orisons, beaeeolniig lus goodness to send Inm grace to advance and defend tho 
Catholic faith, and to maintain justice and concord amongst his subjects and people, 
by God now to his governance committed and a'^signed : which jiraycr finished, ho 
replenished with incomparable ghidncs'^, ascended ui-) to the top of a little mountain, 
where ho not only praised and lauded his \aliaiit soldiers, but also gave unto them 
his hearty thanks, with promise of condign recompense for their fidelity and valiant 
facts, willing and commanding all the hurt and wounded poraoiib to be cured, and 
the dead carcases to bo delivered to the sepulchre. Then the people rejoiced and 
clapped hands, ciyiiig up to heaven, king Henry, king Henry. When the Lord 
Stanley saw the good will and gratitude of the xJeople, ho took the crown of King 
Richard, which was found amongst tlio spoil in the field, and set it on the carl’s 
head, as though he had been elected king by the voice of the people, as in antient 
times past in divers realms it hath been accustomed, and this was the first sign 
and token of his felicity. 


144.— LMMBERT SIMNELL. 

, ^ Loan Bacon. 

Hiare followed this yeafjdbeing the second of the king’s reign, a strange accident 
whereof the relations wliich we have are so naked, as they leave it scarce 
credible ; not for the nature of it, for it hath fallen out often, but for the manner 
and circumstances of it, especially in tho beginnings. Therefore we i=?hall make 
Our Judgment upon the things themselves^ as they give light one to another, and as 
%’e can dig truth out of the mine. The king was green in his estate ; and contrary 
to jhis 'OWn opinion and desert both, was not without much hatred throughout the 
roidmf The root of all was the discountenancing of tho Houbo of York ; which 
the general body of tho realm still affected. This did alienate tile hearts of the 
from him daily more and more, especially when they saw, that 
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niArrii^e, and after a son born, the king Uid, nevertheless, not so mucii as pi^oe^d 
to the coronation of the queen, not vouchsafing her the honour of a 
cirown ; for the coronation of her was not till almost two yeai*s after, when AattgCi 
had taught him what to do. Buu much more when it was spread abroad, '^hethei 
by error or the cunning of malcontents, that the king had a purpose to put to dea|i 
!l£iward Plantagenet closely in the Tower : whose case was So nearly paralleW 
with that of Edward the Fourth’s children^^in respect of the blood, like age, 
the very place of the Towei, as it did refresh and reflect upon the king a mosf 
odious resemblance, as if he vould be another King Richard. And all this time if 
was still whispered everywhere, that at least one of the children of Edward the 
Fourth wa& living : which bruit was cunningly fomented by such as desired inno- 
vation. Neither was the king’s nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these 
mists, but contrariwise, ho had a fashion rather to create doubts than assurance. 
Thus was fuel prepared for the spa^ : the spark, that afterwards kindled such ^ 
fire and combustion, was at the first contemptible. ^ 

There was a subtle priest called Richard Simon, that lived in Oxford, and had 
to his pupil a baker’s son, named Lambert Simnell, of the ago of some fifteen yearst 
a comely youth, and well favourc<l, not without some extraordinary dignity aqfl 
grac«: of aspect. It came into this priest’s fancj’, hearing what men talked, 
in hope to raise himself to some great bishopiic, to cause this Lid to counterfeit 
and personate the second son of Edwai'd the Fourth, supposed to be murdered j 
and afterwards, for he had chaiaged his intention in the manage, the Lord Edward 
Plantagenet, then prisoner in the Tower, and accordingly to frame him and instruct 
him in the part ho was to jilay. This is that which, as was touched before, seemeth 
scarcely credible ; not that a false person should be assumed to gain a kingdom, 
for it hath been seen in ancient and late times ; nor that it should come into thq 
mind of such an abject fellow to enterprise so great a matter ; for high conceits do 
sometimes come streaming into the imaginations of base persons, especially when 
they are drunk with news and talk of the iieoplo. But here is that which hath no 
appearance : that this priest being utterly unactpiainted with the true person, 
according to whose pattern he should shape his counterfeit, should think it pos- 
sible for him to instruct his jilayer cither in gesture or fashions, or in recounting 
past matters of his life and education ; or in fit answers to questions, or the like, 
any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom lie was to represent. For 
this lad was not to personate one that had been long before taken out of his cradle, 
or conveyed away in bis infancy, known to few ; but a youth, that till the age 
almost of ten yeai’s had been brought up in a court wLcre infinite eyes had been 
upon him. For King Edward, touched with . emorsc of his brother the Duke of 
Clarence’s death, would not indeed restore his son. of whom we speak, to be Duke 
of Clarence, but yet created him Eayl of Warwick, reviving his honour on the 
mother’s side; and used him honourably duiing his time, though Richard the 
Third afterwards confined him^ So that it cannot be^but that some great person 
that knew particularly and familiarly Edward Plantag(^ had a hand in the busi- 
ness, from whom the priest mjght take his aim. That which is most probable, 
out of the precedent and subsequent acts is, tiiat it was the queen-dowager from 
whom thii^ action had the piincipal source and motion. For certain it is she waGt 
a bum^/^negotiating woman, and in her, withdrawing chamber had the fortunate 
consjS^cy for the king against King Richard the Third been hatched ; whidi the 
king knew, and remembered perhap,s but too well ; and was at this time extreme^ 
discontent with the king, thinking her daughter, as the king handled the 
not 'advanced hut depressed : and none could hold the book so well to prompt 
instruct this stage-play could. Nevertheless it was not her moaning, 
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m(W« was it the meaning of any of the b5;ter and sager sort that favoured this 
eat^^^rise, and knetv the secret, that this disguised idol should possess the crown ; 
liilirt at iis peril to make way to the overthrow of tho king ; and that done they 
tad their several hopes and ways. That which doth chiefly fortify this conjecture 
iigL that a^ soon as tho matter brake forth in any strength, it was ono of the king’s 
first acts to cloister the queeu-dowager in the nunnery of BormondsSy, and to take 
aflajy aU her lands and estate ; and this by a close count il, without any legal pro- 
ceeding, upon far-fetched pretences, that she had delivered her two daughters out 
of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to iiromisc. Which proceeding being even 
at that time taxed for rigorous and undue, both in matter and mauueis makes it 
very probable there wa‘« some greater matter against iicr, which the king upon 
reason of policy, and to avoid envy, would not publish. It is likewise no small 
argument that there was some secret in it, and some suiiprcssing of examinations, 
for that tho priest Simon himself, after he was taken, was never brought to execu- 
tion ; no, not so much as to public tiial, as many clergymen were upon less trea- 
sons, but was only shut up close m a dungeon. Add to this, that after the Kaii 
of Lincoln, a principal person m the House of ^'‘oik, w.'is slam in Stoke-field, the 
king opened himself to som(' of Ins council, that ho was sorry for tho earl’s death, 
because by him, he said, ho might have known the bottom of his danger. • 

But to return to tho narnitioJi itself : Smiun did first instruct his scholar for 
the part of Richard, Duke of ^''o^k, ''ocond sou to King Edward the Fourth ; and 
this was at such time as it was voir*(‘d, that the king purposed to put to death 
Ed^vard Plantagenct, piisoncr ui the Tower, whereat there was groat miinuur. But 
hearing soon after a gcneial bruit that Planiagenet had escaped out of the Tower, 
and thereby finding him so much beloved amongst the people, and such rejoicing 
at his escape the cuimiilg priest changed his copy, and chose now Plantagciiet to 
be the subject his pupil should jicisonate, bccMuso he was more in the present 
speech and voto^ of the peojile ; and it pieced better, and followed more dose and 
handsomely, upon the bruit of P’autagoiict’s escape. But yet doubting that tjiero 
would be too iieyr looking, and too much perspective into his disguise, if he should 
show it hcie in Fngl.md, ho thought good, .afler the maimer of scenes in stage 
plays and masks, to sliow it afar ofl'; and thciefoie sailed with his scholar into 
Ireland, where the affection to tho House of Yoik was most in height. The king 
had been a little improvident m tho matters of Ireland, and had not removed officers 
and counsellors, and put m tiicir places, or at least intermingled, persons of whom 
he stood assured, as he should have done, 'since he knew tlic strong bent of that 
country towards the House of York ; and that it was a ticklish and unsettled 
state, more easy to receive distempers and mutations than England was. Buf 
trusting to the reputation of liis victories and successes in England, he tliought ho 
should have time enough to extend his cares afterwards to that second kingdom. 

Wherefore, through this neglect, upon the coming of Simon with his pretended 
Mantagenet into Ireland, a^JJhings were preiiarcd for revolt |ind sedition, almost 
as if they had been set and'^^dotted beforehand. Simon’s first address was to tho 
Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerard, Earl of Kildare, and deputy of Ireland ; before whose 
ey^a he did cast such a mist, by his own insinuation, and by the carriage of his 
youth that expressed a natural princely behaviour, as joined perhaps with some 
iutirard vapours of ambition and affection in the earl’s own mind, left him fully 
pO^BSessed, that it was the ft'ue Plautagenet, The earl presently communicated the 
matter with some of the nobles, and others there, at tho first secretly ; but finding 
thoiiU: of like affection to himself, ho suffered it of purpose to vent and pass abroad ; 
they thought it not safe to resolve till they had a taste ctf the people’s 
15ut if the great ones were in forwardness, the people were in fug, 
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ente^^taMing this Airy body or phantasm with moredible affaetion { par^y Out 
th^ir groat devotion to the House of iTork ; partly out of a proud humo^r id IjfcA 
nation to give a king to the rotj^m of England. Neither did the party injthis 
of affection, much trouble themselves with the attainder of Qeorge, Duke of 
rence ; having newly learned by the king’s example, that attainders do not 
rupt the conveying of title to the crown And as for the daughters of King Edward 
the Fourth, they thought King Richard hadr said enough for them ; and took HkW. 
to 'be but as ot the king’s party, because they were in his power audiat his dispos^ 
mg So that with marvolbus consent and applause, this counterfeit Plantag^et 
was brought With great solemnity to the castle of Dublin, and there saluted, served, 
and hoiiouied asking , tho boy becoming it well, and doing nothing that did bewray 
the baseness of his condition And within a few days after he was proclaimed 
king in Dublin, by tho name of King Edward the Sixth , theio being not a sword 
drawn in King Huiry his quarrel ^ * 

[The cause ot the ]*r( tender had been taken up in Lngland, most piobably with a >iew to 
ulteiior objects of his o^vn, hy John, Fuil of 3 mcolii, son ot John de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, and ol Flizahotli, KiUt' T devoid the houilhs eldest sislei, i man of groat wife and 
couiagc, tvio thousand imans hadconit ovei nndei the eommand ol Maitin Swait, a valiant 
and expciienced captain , and the ithtls m these cut inns tan co deLeiiiiined to lca\e Ireland, 
and to btril c tlieii gieit hkw iii I n^l icd ‘ 1 ho king, in the mem time, who at Uie first 
when he hcaid what w as done in Iicl iiid, thou h iL tioiihlcd him, jet thought he should her 
well enough abb to se ittei the fii'-.b as a Ib^jlit f f lird , and lattlg away tins swarm of beOff 
with then Ling, whenliebeaid atUiwii U that tin 1 ail (f Lincoln was embarked m the 
action, and that the I adj Mai^xaut was d lait Ifc i i1, he appithended the danger in a.true 
degico as it w is, and saw plainly that his 1 ingdom must again be pul to the stalve, and that 
lie must fight loi it And h le is the nuiatiio ot the bloodj issue as it was determined 
ncai Newark, in Nottingham line ( n tin IftbolJiine, liS7 — } 

The tail, nothing (iismajed, cimc toiwiid that clay unto a little village called 
Stoke, and thcie encamped tint night, upon tho biow oi hanging of a hill The 
king next day pic suited him bittlo upon the plain, t^ fields thcie being open and 
champ uii The eail com age ously eauio down and ](®ecl bittlc with him. Con- 

oeriimg which battle the leldtions that lie loft mito its arc bO naked and negh- 
gent , though it be an action of so icccnt mcmoiy, as they lathei declare tho j 
success of the day than the mannei ot the tight Ihcy say that the king divided J 
his aimy into thiec battuls, wlioicof the vaiit-guaid only, well strengthened wr^fiP 
wings, came to fight that the fight was fiuco and obstmato, and lasted 111X1^ holirs 
before tho victoiy inchucd utliu wiy, saac th it judgment might be made by that 
^thc king’s vant guard of itself m luitanied fight against tho whole power of the 
enemies (the othei two battails lunaining lut of action), what the success was 
likely to be m the end — that Mai tin Swait with his Gumaus iiei formed biaicly, 
.md so did those few Eughsh that weiji ou that side . ueithci did the Irish fail m 
com age oi fieiccness, but, being almost naked men, only aimed with darts aud 
^kems, it was lathqj' an execution than a fight upoiiijt^y^m, insomuch as thefurfoUfi 
slaughter of them was a gicat discoutagcmcnt ni?b appalment to the rest thiut 
there died upoi tho place aM the chieftains, that is, the Earl of Lmcolii) the Sari 
of Kildatc, Fiancis Loid Lovcl, Martir Swait, and Sir Thomas Brough to% idl 
making *good tho fight without any giouiid given. Only of the Lord Lovel iheiti 
went a report that he fled, and bwairs over Trent on hoiseback, but could hot 
recover the farthei side by leason of the steepness of the bank, and so was ^ 

m tho rivoi. But another report leaies him not there, but that he lived long tiSSfsi j 
in a cave of vault The uumbei that was slam in the field was, of the 
pait, four thflusand at the least, and of the kmg’s part, one half bus 
^^*ddes many hurlH hix\ U&me. Thare ware Mm prigofiors, 
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Httntag^tiet, now Lainl?eit Simnelt again, and the otafty priest, his 
the king would not take his life, both out of magnanimity, 
jdUi but as an image of wax that others had tempered and moulded, and 
lSkdWiti& out of Avisdom, thinking that if he suiSw’ed death he would be forgotten 
.vtioip soon, but, being kept alive, he would bo a continual 'Spectacle^ and a kind of 
Vi^medy against the like enchantments of people in time to come. For which 
j;,eauso he was taken into service in his court to a base oilice in his kitchen, so that, 
in a land of mattacina ’* of human fortune, he turned a broach that had worn a 
C^Wn ; whereas fortune commonly ddth not bring^in a comedy or farce after a 
ttag^y.' And afterwards he w’as preferred to be one of the king’s falconers. As 
to the priest, he was committed close prisoner, aial heard of no more— the king 
loving to seal up his owii dangers. 


145.— PERKIN WARBECK.— L 

Lord BAOok. 

At this time the king began again to bo haunted with sx^hits, by the magic and 
curious arts of the lady Margaret, who raised u]) the ghost of Richard, duJie of 
York, second son to king Edward the Fourth, to walk and vex the king. Tliis was 
a finer counterfeit stone than Lauibert Simucll, betiei* dcjiic and worn uxjon greater 
hands, being graced after with the wearing of a king of France and a king of Scot- 
land, not of a duchess of Burgundy only. Aiid for Simncll, there was not much in 
him more thtui that he was a handsome boy, and did not shame his robes. But 
this youth of Whom wo arc now to sx)eak wus such a mercurial as the like hath 
seldom been known, and could make his own ])art if at any time he chanced to bo 
out* Wherefore this, being one of the strangest cx.'imi)lcs of a 2)ors0jjatiou that ever 
was, in elder or later times, it deseiweth to be discovered and related at the full- — 
although the king’s manner of showing things by 2)iecca and by dark lights hath so 
muffled it, that it hath bo^lcft almost as a mystery to this day. 

The lady Margaret, whom the Icing's friends oallc'd Juno, because she was to him 
as Juno was to JUncas, s tin mg both heaven and hell to do him mischief, for a 
foundation of her j 'articular lu’actices against him, did continually, by all means 
possible, nourish, maintain, and divulge the flying opinion that Richard, duko of 
York, second son to Edward the Fourth, was not murdered in the Tower, as was 
given out, but saved alive. For that tho.-o wflio were cm[)ioyed in that barbarous 
fact, having destroyed the older brother,, w'ero stricken with remorse and compas- 
sion towards tho younger, and set him privily at liberty to sock his fortune. ThiS 
lure she cast abroad, thinking that this tame and belief, together with tho fresh 
example of Lambert Siumcll w'ould draw, at one time or other, some birds to strike 
upon it, She used likewise a further diligence, not committing all to chance, for 
liiG had some secret es^iials. Hke to tho Turks’ commissioners for children of tri- 
bute, to look abroad for hsiSiwoino and graceful youths, to make Plantagenets and 
Hukes of York. At the last she did light on one, in .whom all things met os one 
'WQtdd^wisli, to servo her turn for a counterfeit Richard, duko of York. 

,1 This was Perkin Warbeck, whoso adventures wu shall now describe. For first, 
this years agreed well. Secondly, he was^ youth of fine favour and shape. But 
:m,dre. than that, he had sush a crafty and bewitchiu|t fashion, both to move juty, 
ailed' tp induce belief, as was like a kind of fascination and eiicliantment to those 
that saw him or heard him. Tliirdly, ho had been from his childhood such a 
as the king called him, such a iand-lopjei’, as it was extreme hard to \ 
Jufii nest and parents. Neitkei* again could any man, by company or 
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versing with him, be able to say, or detodt well what he was^ he did so 
place to place. Lastly, there was a circumstance, which is mentioned by one lhai 
wrote in the same time, that is very likely to have made somewhat to the matteip,’ 
'tf^tiich is, that king Edward the !Pt)urth was his godfather. Which, as it Ih komu^ 
what suspicious for a ^v^anton prince to become gossip in so mean a house, apd 
might make a Euan think that he might indeed have in him some base blood 0f< the 
house of York ; so at the least, though that were not, it might give the occasion to 
the boy, in being called kin|, Edward’s godson, or, perhaps in sport, king Edwai^’S 
son, to entertain such thoughts in his hcadt Eor tutor ho had none, for ou^ 
that appears, as Lambert Simuell had, until ho came unto the lady Margaret, who- 
instructed Lim. 

Thus, therefore, it came to pass : there was a townsman of Tournay, that had 
borne office in that town, whoso name was John Osbcck, a convert Jew, married tQ 
Catharine do Faro, whose business drew him to live for a tiuie with his wife at Lon- 
don, in king Edward the Fourth’s days. During wliicli time he had a son by her, 
and, being known in the court, the king, either out of a religious nobleness because 
he was a convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did him the honour to be 
god-father to his child, and named him Fetor. But afterwards, proving a dainty 
and * effeminate youth, he was commonly called by the diminutive of his name, 
Peterkin or Perkin. For as for the name of Warbcck, it was given him when they 
did but guess at it, before examinations had been taken. But yet he had been so 
much talked of by that name, as it .sjtnck b}^ him after Lis true name of Osbeck 
was known. While he was a young child, liis parents returned with him to Tour- 
nay. There he was placed in the liou^e of a kinsman of liis, called John Stenbeck, 
at Antwerp, and so roved up and down between Antwerp and Tourimy, and other 
towns of Flanders for a good time, living much in English company and having the 
English tongue perfect. In which time, being grown a comely youth, he was brought 
by some of the espials of the la<ly Margaret into her presence. Who, viewing him 
well, and seeing that he had ji face and personage that would bear a noble fortune, 
and finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning i||||haviour, thought she had 
now found a curious lu'cce of maiblc to carve out an image of a duke of York. She ^ 
kept him by lier a great while, but with extreme secrecy. The while she instructed 
him by many Cabinet conferences. First, in princely behaviour and gesture,- teachW 
ing him how he .should kceji state, and yet with a modc.st sense of his misfortunes. 
Then she informed him of all tlic circumstances ; id particulars that concerned theS^ 
person of Bichard, duke of York, which he was lo act, describing unto him the 
personages, lineaments, and features of the king uul queen, his pretended parents; 
aSid of his brother and sisters, and divers otln'rs, that were nearest him in his ^ 
childhood, together with all passages, some secret, some common, that were fit for 
a child’s memory, until the death of kmg Edward. Then she added the particulars \ 
of the time from the king’s death, until lie and his brother were committed to the 
Tower, as well during the time he was abroad as while he was in sanctuaiy. Aa ' 
for the times while Ifo was in tile Tower, and the ini^iGv of his brother’s deaths ^ 
and his own escape, she knew they were things, that a very few could control 
And" therefore she taught him only to tell ji smo( ^^h and likely tale of those mattero^ > 
warning hjm not to vary from it. It was agreed likewise between them what account ' 
he should give of his peregrination abroad, intermixing many things which were’f 
true, and 3 uch as they knew g(;hers could testify, for the credit of the rest, 
still making them to hang together with the part ho was to play. She taught him 
likewise how to avoid sundry captious and tempting questions which wore like tOt* 
be asked of hi^n. But in this she found him so nimble and shifting, as she truated?’ 
much to his o\vn wit and readiness, and therefore laboured the less in it. La»fch|^ 

* ... Mk . »»■ t 
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: n^^ed his thoughts with some present rewards, and further promises, setting 

^%!6>re him ohiefly the gloiy and fortune of a crown if things went well, and a sure 
/il^h^'to her court if the worst should fall, ^fcer such time as she thought ho 
pOTfect in his lesson, she began to cast with nerself from wjaat coast this blaz- 
ing etar should first appear, and at what time it must be upon tho^ horizon of Ire- 
land, for there had the like meteor strong influence before. The time of the ap- 
j^arltion to be when the king should be engaged into a^war with France. But well 
she knew that whatsoever should come from her would bo hold suspected. And 
^erefore if he should go out of Flanders immediately into Ireland, she might be 
thought to have some hand in it. And besides, the time was not yet ry)e, for that 
the two kings were then upon terms of peace. Therefore she wheeled about ; and 
to put all suspicion afar ofl', and loth to keep him any longer by her, for that she 
knew secrets are not long-lived, she sent him unknown into Portugal, with the lady 
Bi'ampton, an English lady, that embarked fo¥ Portugal at that time, with some 
privado of her own, to have an eye ui^on him^ and there he was tp remain, and to. 
expect her further directions. In the meantime she omitted not to prepare. Itiiugs 
for his better welcome and accepting, not only in the kingdom of \!:ciarid, but in 
the court of France, lie continued in Portugal about a year^o-ud by that tim^the 
^king of England called his Parliament, as hath been oaid, and declared open war 
against France* Now did the «iVn roign, and the constellation was come, under 
which Perkin should appear. And therefore he was straight sent unto by the 
duchess, to go for Ireland, according to the first clcsignment. In Ireland he did 
arrive, at the town of Cork. When he was thither come, his own tale was, when 
he made his confession afterwards, that the Iiishmcn, finding him in some good 
clothes, came flocking about him, and bare him down that he was the duke of 
Clarence that had been there before. And after, tliat he uas Richard the Third’s 
base son. And lastly, that he was Bicliard, duke of York, second son to Edward 
the Fourth. But that he, for his jiart, renounced all tlie^e things, and oftcred to 
swear, upon the Holy Evangelists, that he was no such man ; till at last they 
forced it upon him, and balU him fear nothing, aiul so forth. But the truth is, that 
immediately upon his coming into Ireland, ho tuok upon him the said person of 
the duko of York, and drew unto him complices and pai takers by all the means 
he could devise. Insomuch as ho wrote his letters unto the earls of Desmond and 
Kildare, to come in to his aid, and be of his party ; the originals of which letters 
are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time, the duchess had also gaiucil unto her a near servant 
of King Henry’s own, one Stephen Frion, his secretary for the French tonguo ; ai^ 
active man, but turbulent and discontented. This Frion had fled over to Charles, 
the French king, and put himself into his service, at such time us ho began to be 
in open enmity with the king. Now King Charles, when ho understood of tiae 
p^on and attempts of Perkin, ready of himself to embrace all advantages against 
tb6 King of England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepare^ by the Lady Mar- 
garet, forthwith despatched o‘nc Lucas and this Frion, in the nature of ambassadors 
to Perkin, to advertise him of the king’s good inclination to him, and that he was 
reaolved to aid him to recover liis right against King Henry, an usurper of England, 
and an enemy of France ; and wished him to come over unto him at Paris.* Perkin 
thought himself in heaven now that he was^uvited by so gi’eat a king in so honour- 
able mannei’. And impasting unto his friends in Ireland, for their encouragement, 
now fortune called him, and what groat hopes he had, sailed presently into France. 
^When he was come into the court of France,* the king received Inm with great 
honour, saluted and styled him by the name of the Duko of Ycnk ; loifged him and 
ll^^tninpclated. him in groat state. And the better to give him the representat^jj^ 
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versing wifcli him, be able to say^ or detect; well what he was, he did sa flit 
place to place. Lastly, there was a ciroiimstance, which is mentioned by 4ne ih$t 
wrote in the same time, that is very likely to have made somewhat to the matt4i^ 
which is, that king Edward the !P5urth was his godfather. Which, as it Ihsom^ 
what suspicious for a \yanton prince to become gossip in so mean a house^ and 
might make a man think that ho might indeed have in him some base blood of the 
house of York ; so at tho least, though that were not, it might give the occasion tO 
the boy, in being called kin|, Edward’s godson, or, perhaps in sport, king Edwai^’j^ 
son, to entertain such thougj^ts in his head. For tutor ho had none, for ought 
that appears, as Lambert Sim noil had, until he came unto the lady Margaret, who 
instructed ilim. 

Thus, therefore, it came to pa'^s : there was a townsman of Tournay, that had 
borne office in that towm, whose name was John Osbeck, a convert Jew, married to 
Catharine do Faro, whose bu'^inoss drew him to live for a tityio with his \yifo at Lon- 
don, in kin^ Edward the Fourth’s days. During which time he had a son by hei*, 
''^'L^lwing known in the court, the king, either out of a religious nobleness because 
as if *that TirttP * some private acqiiamtanco, did him the honour to be 

new strange'* to bcH*!’ named him Peter. But afterwards, proving a dainty 

byftie example of LaiAb'o?^?' commonly eallod by the diminutive of his name, 
though, even in that, she said, she was not iSJij liilSPltfSieHafifl at the 

first, and that was ever iu the presence of others, to pose him and sift him, thereby 
to try whether he were indeed the very Diiko of York or no. But seeming to 
receive full satisfaction by his answers, she then feigned herself to bo transported, 
with a kind of astonishment, mixu of joy and wonder, at his miraculous deliverance, 
receiving him as if he were risen from death to life, and inferring that God, whb 
had iu such wonderful manner preserved him from death, did likewise reserve him 
for some great and prosperous fortune. As for his dismission out of France, they 
interpreted it, not as if ho Avere detected or ncglootcd for a counterfeit deceiver, but 
contrariwise, that it did show manifestly unto tlio Avorld that he was some great 
matter, for that it was his abandoning that, iu effect, made tho peace, being no mere 
but the sacrificing of a jxior distressed princo unto tho utility and ambition Of tWo 
mighty monarchs. Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himself, either in 
gracious or princely behaviour, or in ready and apposito answers, or in conteutilig 
and caressing those that did apply themselves unto him, or in pretty soorn and diiS* 
dain to those that seemed to doubt of him ; but in all tflings did notably acquit' 
himself, insomuch as it was generally believed, as well amongst great persons as 
gmongst the vulgar, that ho was indeed J3uko ilichard. Nay, himself, with long and 
continual counterfeiting, and with oft telling a lie, was turned by habit almost into 
tho thing he seemed to be, and from a liar to a bnliever. Tho Duchess, therefore, 
as in a case out of doubt, did him all wprincoly honour, calling him always by the 
name of her nephew, and giving the delicate title of the ivliite rose of England, difiil 
appointed him a gug^rd of thirjjv persons, halberdiers, ^d iu a party-coloured livery 
of murrey and blue, to attend nis i>or3on. Her court, likewise, and generally 
Dutch and strangers, in them usage towards him, expressed no lesa/espect. 

Tho news hereof camo blazing and thundering over into England, that the 
of York vas sure alive. As for the name of Perkin Warbeck, it was not at tB# 
time come to light, but all the news ran upon the Duke of York ; that he had 
entertained in Ireland, bought «'ind sold in Franco, and \<tis now plainly feVoWedi ahA 
in great honour in Flanders. These fames took hold of divers ; in Bom'S 
discontent, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity and desire of change, 
in some few iSpon conscience and belief, but in most upon simplicity, Iditf Ih 
J/^of dependence upon ieipp|,of the better sort, who did in sec^^t 
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tJb.augh some present rewards, and further promises, setting 
him etuefiy the glory and fortune of a crown if things went well, and a sure ’ 
t^gh^to her court if the worst should fall, ^ter such time as she thought he 
CWM p&fect in his lesson, she began to cast with nerself from wjiat coast this blaz- 
ing star should first appear, and at what time it must be upon the horizon of Ire- 
land, for there had the like meteor strong influence before. The time of the ap- 
yafition to be when the king should be engaged into a^war with France. But well 
she knew that whatsoever should come from her would be held suspected. And 
therefore if he should go out of Flanders immediately into Ireland, she might bo 
thought to have some hand in it. And besides, the time was not yet rjpe, for that 
the two kings were then upon terms of peace. Therefore she wheeled about ; and 
to put all suspicion afar off, and loth to keep him any longer by hei', for that she 
knew secrets are not long-lived, she sent him unknown into Portugal, with the lady 
Brampton, an English lady, that embarked fov Portugal at that time, with some 
pdvado of her own, to have an eye upon him, and there ho was tp remain, and to ' 
expect her further directions. In the meantime she omitted not to pre23aw- 
for his better welcome and accepting, not only in the kingdom of here, to 

the court of France. He continued in Portugal about a }eai; ' without some 
^king of England called bis Parliament, as hath been, they found and t»rere 

France. Now did the .9iii-n.,vr-^etences. The person of Sir Robert Clifford, 
being a gentleman of fame and family, was extremely welcome to the I^ady Margaret, 
who, after she had conference with him, brought him to the sight of Perkin, with 
whom he had often speech and discoiu’se. So that in the end, won either by the 
du chess to affect, or by Perkin to believe, he wrote back into England, that he 
knew the person of Bi chard, Duke of York, as well as ho knew his own, and that 
this young man was undoubtedly ho. By this means all things gre^v jirei^ared to 
revolt and sedition hero, and the consjiimcy came to linve a coiTespondcnco between 
Flanders and England. 

Tho king, on his part, was not asleep, but to arm or levy forces )cl, he thought 
would but show fear, and do this idol too much worship. Nevertheless the ports 
ho did shut up, or at least kept a watch on them, that none should pass to or fro 
that was suspected : but, for the rest, he chose to w^ork by countcrmiiu'. Ilia iiur- 
poses were two : the one to lay open the abuse, the other to break the knot of the 
ofinspirators. To detect the abuso there were but two ways : the first, to make it 
manifest to the world that the Duke of York was indeed murdered, the other to 
prove that, were he dead or alive, yet Peril m was a counterfeit. For the first, thus 
it stood. There were but four persons that could speak upon knowledge to the 
murder of the Duke of York : Sir James Tirrcl, the employed man from Kin^ 
Riohaid 3 John Digliton and Milos Forrest, his servants, the two butclicrs or tor- 
Oaantors, and the priest of the Tower that buried them. Of which four, Miles For- 
rest and the priest were dead, and there remained alive only Sir James Tirrel and 
JotJm Djghton. These two the king caused to be committed to the Tower, and 
ejfl^ined touching the mai'lher of the death of the two innocent princes. They 
agreed feoth in a talc, as the king gave out, to thig effect ; that King Richard 
having directed his warrant for the putting of them to death to Brackenbury, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, was by him refused. Whereupon the king diricoted hjs 
wamat to Sir James Tirrel, to receive the Jfieys of the Tower from the lieutenant, 
fO¥:ih 0 epaoo of a night, foj;tbe king’s special service. That Sir James Tirrel ac- 
cardipgly repaired to the Tower by night attended by his two servants afpr$.-- 
whom h^ had chosen for that purpose. That himself stood at 
l|id adipt the<|e tW() ville^ina to execute murder. That they snwtlST ^ ' ’ 

ii demo, called up thejr master to sec their naked dead bo 4 i^ 

hsid Wd forth- they were buried iiuder the stairs, jm 4 
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and the oeuntanauco of a prince, aadigudS him a guard for hia parao^i IvhaiBOf 
Lard Congresall Vras captain. The courtiers likewise, though it be ill* 
the French, applied themselves tg, their king’s bent, seeing there was roaso^of 0(itlh 
for it» At the same time there repaired unto Perkin divers Englishmen Of clUahi^ ; 
Sir George Neville, Sir John Taylor, and about one 'hundred more, and amongst 
fill a fH-. 0 Tih%n Frioii. of -\vhom we snake, who followed his fortune both 


I BiuuJLVU aw9jr> 

XC‘b WUUiU iiUb VUKJ JL-LGllLiU iVXJLig UVllVUl XliUt VV# JLXlUg XJL&UAJ^, ao ^ was laboured 
to do, for his honour’s sake, but warned him away and dismissed him. And Perklh, 
on his pai-t, was as ready to bo gone, doubting ho might bo caught up underhand. 
He therefore took his way into Flanders, unto the Duchess of Burgundy, pretending 
that, having been variously tossed by fortune, he directed hiS course thither as tO‘ 
noways taking knowledge that he had ever been tberts before, but 
betUj^ address. Tho Duchess, on the other part, made it as 

fly ovei P^'<^tcadiiig, at the first, that she was taught and made wise, 



tow on and reward i-'f '’Sf “luU go on. And ever, as one adver- 
tinually what they found, and, ^ cloyed other new men, w’l®® ^ 

t sement and discovery called "P more special nature and tn^ 

wSaess did require it. Others he c'nplo <.01 ui a m ^ ^ I, 

L bo his pionel's in the main ooun persons of the pjrty 

themselves into tho familiarity and i ^nd correspondents, either 

hero in England or abroad ; and how la J- persons, so for tne 

had to deal ; and to reconcile them to the King i the Mtt- 

i^chtionsofi-eward. And above the r^M® heing the man that 

stancy of Pir Bohert ““^^^^being Von away, would most appal and dis- 

,est in a wed of suspi.o^. 
There is a strange tradition jLuigene with the confessors wd 

anJSknowing whom to 

chaplains of divers great «®“ ! at Phil’s, by ““«*«■ 

the entrary side, did use W ^ _ to tho custom of those times. 

bead-roll of tho king’s enemies^ ^ ^hig had an anatomy of Perkin ali^ 

espials plied their charge i ..nvticular correspondent cons^rators m 

^dwas Ukewise weU informed of the P‘'’*®Y“?^gi/RobertCU£fordmespe- 

^CiSrmany other mysteries worn f,, bis ^ 

STon to be assured to the ’‘■“S- '"‘^' fbniiiemice; and great satisfiwtmn 

The_king, therefore, rccmi^ a nch re ur spread abmd tim «^Jg 
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^ditwaB not loBg ore these rumours of jiovelty bad begotten othefa 
'4rf^d<a.m)<iwrmur against the king and hia Government, taxing him for agroat 
feiB people, and disooimtenancer pf his nobility. The loss of Britain and 
^ wth I>auce were not forgotten. But Chiefly they feU upon the wrong 

in her right. Wherefore, they 
that God now brought to light a masculine branch of the ^louso of York 
that WO^d not be at hia courtesy, howsoever he did depress his poor lady. And 
yet, W far^th with things which are current with th8 multitudo, and which they 
apet, these fames grow so general, as the authors Verc lost in the generality of 
the speakers ; they being like running weeds that have no certain root, or like 
^tipp up and down impossible to bo traced. But after awhile these fll humours 
settled secretly in some eminent persons, which were Sir 
Wwlihm Stanley, lord chamberlain of the king»s household, the Loid Fitzwater Sir 
Simon Mountfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaitcs. .These entered into a secret conW 
ra^ to favour Duke Kichard’s title. Nevertheless none engaged their fortunes in 
this business openly but two, Hiv Robert Clifford and Master William Barin'*^ 
sailed over into Flanders, i^ent, indeed, from the jiarty of the conspira^ ^ power 
understand the truth of those things that passed there, ain^ damn his soul 
help of monies from hence j provisionally to bo doIivAv-.^ not mend his case ^ Or 
Jhere was fmth m thnv-o; wtiO His instruments, did turn to pity in the 
midst of their execution Whoicas, in cuicl and savage beasts, and men also, the 
first draught of blood doth yet make them moie licrce and enraged. Do you not 
know that the bloody executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with an halter 
about their neck ; so that if they perform not they aie sine to die for it ? And 
do you think that these men would hazard their own livc “5 for spaiing another’s ? 
Admit they should have saved him, what should they have done with him ? Turn 
him into London streets, that the watchmen or any passenger that should light 
upon him might cairy him befoio a justice, and so .dl como to light ? Or should 
they have kept him by them secietly ^ That siucly would have required a great 
deal of care, charge, and continual fear. But, my lords, T labour too much in a 
clear business. The king js so wise, an<l hath so good friends abroad, as now he 
knoweth Duke Bei kin fiom Ills Cl adle And because he is a great prince, if you 
have any good poet lieic, he can help him with notes to write hia life ; and to 
parallel him witli Lambcit Simnell, now the king’s fdconer. And therefore, to 
speak plainly to your loidships, it is the stiangest thing in the world that the 
Lady Margaret, excuse us if we name li^i, whose malice to the king is both cause- 
less and endless should now, when she is old, at the tunc when other women give 
over child-bearings bring foith two such moiisteis ; being not the births of ni»t» 
or ten mouths but of many years. And whereas other natural mothcis bring forth 
children weak, and not able to help themselves, she bringctli forth tall striplings, 
able, soon after their coming into the world, to bid battle to mighty kings. My 
lordS) we stay unwillingly upon this part. Wc would to God that lady would once 
taste the joys which God Almighty doth servo up unto her, 'Ai beholding her niece 
to reign in such honour, and with so much royal issue, which she might be pleased 
to account as her own. The king’s request unto tlio archduke and youi* lordships 
might be, that, according to the example of King Charles, who hath already dis- 
carded him you would banish this uu worthy fellow out of your dominions. But 
because the king may justly expect more from an ancient confederate, than from a 
new reconciled enemy, he maketh this request unto you to deliver him up into hia 
bands ; pirates and impostors of this sort being fit to be accounted the common 
enemies of mankind, and no ways to be protected by the law of nations.” 
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oast upon them. That when the report was made to king Hioh4irdr' th^ 

' will was done, he gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks, but took exoeptiou 
place of their burial, being too b^e for them that were king’s children, » 
lipon, another night, by the king’s warrant renewed, their bodies were removed'.f)^ 
the priest of th^ Tower, and buried by him in some place which, by means 5f th< 
priest’s death soon after, could not be known. Thus much was then delivcntd 
abroad, to be the effect of t^Jiose examinatioils ; but the king, nevertheless, made 
no use of them in any of his declarations, whereby, as it seems, those examinations 
left the business somewhat perplexed. And as for Sir James Tirrel, he was so6h 
after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other matters of treason. But John Dighton, 
who, it seemeth, spake best for the king, was foiihwith set at liberty, and was tiio 
principal means of divulging this tradition. Therefore, this kind of proof beix^ 
left so naked, the king used the more diligence in the latter, for the tracing 
Perkin. To this purpose ho sent obroad into several parts, and especially into 
J^^ders, divers secret and nimble scouts and spies, some feigning themselves to 
find Perkin, and to adhere to him, and some under other pretences, to 

told the pcopJV','Vl^iscover all the circumstances and particulars of Perkin’s parents, 
is, for war'i of Scotland' V ^d down, and 111 brief to have a journal as it were of his 
of escuago, for those journeys Jii3j>mployod men, liberally with money, to 

but a pretence to poll and pill the people. "Ami vvaV*goo(l tney 

should not stand now like sheep befoK* the sheaiei but put on harness, and take 
weapons in their hands. Yet to do no cieatuio Inut, but go and deliver iho king 
a strong petition for the laying down of those gnesoiis payments, and for tha 
punishment of those that had given him that eounscl , to make others beware 
how they did the like in time to come. And sjid, for his part ho did not sec how 
they could do the duty of Irtic Englishmen, and good liege-mcn, except they did 
deliver the king fioin .uioh Avicked onc'', that would destroy both him and the 
country. Their ami A\as *at Aixlibislioj) Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, who were 
the king’s screens in ibis envy. 

After that these two, bdammock and the blacksmith, had by joint and several 
jiratiiigs found tokens of consent in the multitudo, they offered themselves toTead 
them, until they should heai of better men to be their Icadois, Avliich they said 
W 0 UI 4 be evo long: telling them blither, that they would bo but their servants, 
and first in every danger : but doubted not but to make both the west-end and the 
east-end of England to meet in so good a quarrel ; mid that all, rightly understood, , 
was but for tho king’s service. The people upon these seditious instigations, did 
arjpa, most of them with bows and airows, and bills, and .such other weapons of 
rude and country people, and forthwith undei the command of their leaders, which 
in such cases is ever at jdeasilrc, marched out of Cornwall through Devonshire 
unto Taunton in Somci set shire, withouj any slaugntei, violence, or spoil of th® 
country. At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager commissionor for 
the subsidy, whom th^y called the Provost of Penn. ^Thence they marched to 
Weils, where the Lord Audley, with whom their leadcis had before some soot^ /* 
intelligenco, a nobleman of an .lahcieiit family, bufc unquiet and popular, and aspxth 
ing to ruin, came in to them, and was by tbrni, with great gladness and criea 
joy, accepted os tboir general : they being now proud tba'fcitey were led by a nohlJr 
‘man, The Jbord Audley led them on froic \Yells to Salisbury, and from Salisbury 
to Wimhester. Thence tho foolish people, who, in effect^ led their leaders,. h®d ® > 
mind to be Idd into Kent, fancying that the people there would join with them i 
contrary to all lUason or judgment, considering tho Kentish men had showed 
^Ity and to the king so lately before. But the rude psojj^e 
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Airolidukfe Philip iiito FlanderS, fbr the abandoning and dismissing of 
Hercflu he employed Sir Edward Poynings and Sir William Warham, doctor 
; the 'canon law. The archduke was then young, and governed by his council, 
^ the ambassadors had audience, aiidOr. Warham spake in this manner : 

lords, the king our master is very sorry that, England and your country 
of Flanders having been counted as man and wife for so long a time, now this 
e>ountry of all others should be the ^age where a base counterfeit should play the 
yart of a King of England ; not only to his grace’s ditsquiet and dishonour, but to 
the acorn and reproach of all sovereign princes. Tc^counterfeit the dead image of 
king in his coin is an high oflcnce by all laws, but to counterfeit the living 
Jmage of a king in his person, cxceedcth all falsifications, except it should be that 
of a Mahomet, or an Antichrist, that counterfeit divine honour. The king hath too 
great an opinion of this sage council, to think that any of you is caught with this 
fable, though way may bo given by you to the passion of some, the thing in itself 
is so improbable. To set testimonies aside of the death of Duke Richard, which 
the king hath tipon record, plain and infallible, because they may bo thought 
in the king’s own power, let the thing testify for itself. Sense and reasp/jjg knOw- 
can command. Is it possible, trow you, that King Richard si/i\Verto protracted 
and foul his name with so abominable a murder, and to despatch with them 
'thlit it in fore-slowing, but wisdom in 
choosing bis time ; resolved with all speed to assail them, and yet with that provi- 
dence and surety, as should leave little to venture or fortune. And having very 
great and puissant forces about him, the better to master all events and accidents, 
he divided them into three parts ; the first was led by the Earl of Oxford in chief, 
assisted by the Earls of Essex and HufFolk. Those noblemen wore appointed, with 
some cornets of horse and bands of foot, and good store of artillery, wheeling about 
to put themselves beyond the hill wlicre the rebels were encamped ; and to beset 
all the skirts and descents thereof, except those that lay towards Loudon ; whereby 
to have these wild beasts, as it were, in a toil. The second part of his forces, 
which were those that were to be most in action, and upon wjiicli ho relied most 
for the fortune of ‘"the day, Uc did assign to bo led by the lord ehaniberlain. who 
was appointed to sot ujion the rebels hi front, from tliat side whicli is towai^ds 
London. The third part of his forces, being likewise great and brave forces, he 
retained about himself, to be ready upon all events to restore the fight, or consum- 
mate the victory ; and meanwhile to secure the city. And for that purpose he 
encamped in person in St. George’s Fields, putting himself between llie city and 
the rebels. But the city of London, specially at the first, upon the near encamping 
of the rebels, wjis in great tumult : as it useth to bo with wealthy and populouj^ 
cities, especially those which for greatness and fortune arc (pioens of their regions, 
who seldom see out of their windows or from their towers, an ai’my of onemics. 

5ut that which troubled them most, was the conceit, that they dealt with a rout 
of people^ with whom there was no composition or condition, or orderly treating, 
irai^d were; but likely tb' be bent altogether upon rapirib and spoil. And 
altlngh they had heard that the rebels had beH^ved themselves quietly and 
*ftq4SHy by the way as the;j went ; yet they doubted much that would not last, 
bpt nether make them more hungry, and more in appetite to fall upon sppil in the 
eSi4/ Wherefore there was great runningJ;o and fro of people, some to the gates, 
s<^0 to thd walls, ‘some the water-side ; giving themselves alarms and panic 
wJ^hsually. Nevertheless both Tate the lord mayor, and Shaw and Haddon 
did their parts, stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people. 

adjoju sona^ captains of experience in the wars to advis^ 
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aud assist the citizens. But soon afteifiwhon they understood that 
so ordejred the matter, that the rebels must iVin three battles, before tbsoir ^K^jld 
approach the city, and that he had put his own person between the Rebels 
them, and that tlio great care lather how to impound tho rebels that none of 
them might escape, than that any doubt was made to vanquish them ; they grow 
to be quiet ai^ out of fear ; the rather for the confidence they reposed, which^Was 
not small, in the thicc leaders, Oxfoid, Essex, and D’Aubigny ; all men well famed 
and loved amongst the pcqplc. As for J.isimr, Duke of Bedford, whom the king 
used to employ with the first in his ^vals, ho was then sick and died soon after. , 

It was the two and twentfkh of June, and a Saturday, which was the day of the 
week the king fancied, when the battle u as fought : though 'ihe king had, by all 
tho art he could devise, given out a false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels 
battle on the Monday following, the better lo find themiiniirovided, and in disarray. 
The loids that were appointed to ciiclo the hill, had some days before planted them- 
selves, as at the receipt, in places convenient. In the afu" noon, towards the decline 
I i^Ohe day, which w^as done the better to keep the rebels lu opinion that they 
should net Lord D’Aubigny marched on towards them, and first 

beat some trobp;-®^ Deptfoid-biidge, wlieio they fought manfully ; but 

bei^g in no great numo'i.^’' diiveu back, and lied up to their main army 

ujion the hill. The army at' tirarftml,^xiai'njg of the appioach of the kiuig’s forces., 
were putting themselves in an ay, not without much confusion. But neither had 
they placed, upon the first high giound, towards the bridge, any forces to second 
the troops below, that kept the bridge ; neither had they bi ought forwards their 
main battle, which stood in an ay for into the heath, near to the ascent of the hill. 
So that the earl with his forces mOiinted the lull, and iccovtred the plain without 
resistance. The Loid D’Aubigny charged them with great fury j insomuch as it 
had like, by accident, to ha\cbrandled the fortiiiio of the day . for, by inconsiderate 
forwardness in fighting m the head ot his troops, he was taken by the icbels, but# 
immediately rescued aud deliveicd. The rebels maintained the fight for a small 
time, and for their persons showed no wrant of courage ; but being ill armed, and 
ill led, and without' horse or artillery, they were with no groat difficulty cut in 
pieces, and put to flight. And for their three leaders tho Lord Audlcy, tho black- 
smith, and Flammock, as commonly the captains of commotions arc but half-couraged 
men, suffered themselves to be taken alive. 'The number slain on the rebels’ part 
were some two thousand men : their army amounting, as it is said, unto the number 
of sixteen thousand. The rest were, in effect, all taken ; for that the hill, as was 
said, was encompassed with the king’s forces round about. On the king’s part 
^here died about three hundred, most of them shot with ariows, w^hich w^ere re- 
ported to be of tho length of a tailor’s yaid . siroiig and mighty a bow the 
Cornish men were said to diaw. 

The victory thus obtained, the king created divers bannerctsj as well upon Black- 
heath, where his lieutenant had won tho field, whither he rode in pei’&on to perform 
the said creation, aScin St. George’s Fields, where his owu person had been encamped. 
And for matter of liberality, l^e did, by open edict, give the goods of all the prf- 
soners unto those that had taken them ; either to take them in kind or compound 
fop them as they could. After matter of honour aud liberality, followed matter of 
severity And execution. The Lord Audley was led from Newgate to Tower-hill, in 
a paper coat painted with his own arni^, tho arms reversed, the coat torn, at^ he 
at Tower-hill beheaded. Flammock and the blacksmita were hanged, drawn, aS 
quartered at ^bum ; the blacksmith taking pleasure upon the hurdle, as it seemed, 
by words that he uttered, to think that he should be famous in after-times. Tbh 
king was oncS m mind to have sent down Flammock and the blacksmith tq m 






been executed zn Cornwall, for the ificfl-o terror , bnt being advertibod that the 
country was yet unquiet and boiling, he thought bettor not to iiritato tno people 
farther* ^11 the rest were pardoned by pioclamation, and to take out tlioir paidons 
under Heal, as many as would So that, moie tlmn the blood drawn in the held, 
the king did satisfy himself with the lives of only thiee offenders, for the expiation 
of this gieat rebellion. * • 
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L^iin Baoon. 

The King of Scotland, though he would not formally ictiact Ins judgment of 
Perkin, wheioin he had engaged himself so fai , \ct in his piivate opinion, upon 
often speech with the Englishmen, and di\cis othei advcitisements, began to suspect 
him for a counterfeit Wherefore in a noble fashion ho called hmi unto him, and 
recounted the benefits and favonis that he had done him iii making him his ally, 
and in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an ofi( iisivo wni m his quariel, for 
the space of t'wo years togcthei , nay moie, that lie had lofuscd an honourable 
peace, wheieof ho had a fiu oftci, if he would have delivered him ; and tljjit, to 
keep his promise with him, he had decfyly offended both his nobles and people 
whom he might not hold in any long discontent , and thcrctoro required him to 
think of his own foi tunes, and to choose out* some fittei place foi his exile telling 
him withal, that he could not say, but the English had foisaLen him before the 
Scottish, for that, upon two scvcial tuals, none had declaied themselves on his 
side , but nevertheless he would make good what he said to him at his fust re- 
ceiving, which was that he should not repent him for putting himself into his 
hands , foi that ho would not cast him off, but help him with shipping and means 
to transpoit him wheio ho should desne Perkin, not descending a,t all fiom his 
stage-like gicatncss, answoied the king in few woids, that he saw his time was not 
yet come , but whatsoevei Ins fortunes weic, he should both think and speak 
honour of the king Taking his leave, ho would not think on Flandcis, doubting 
it was but hollow ground foi him since the treaty of the aichduke, concluded the 
year before ; but took his lady, and such followers as would not leavo him, and 
sailed fiver into Ireland 

All this while the lebellion of Cornwall, wheieof wo have spoken, seemed to 
have no relation to Perkin , save that perhaps Perkin s pioclamation had stricken 
upon the light vein, ni piomising to lay down exactions and payments, and so 
had made thorn now and theu have a kind thought on Pci km But now the^o 
bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as they use to do upon the top of 
Water. The king’s lemfy, by that time the Cornish lebols who wcic taken and 
pai<ioned, and, as it was said, many of them sold by them that had taken them, for 
twelve pence and two shillings a piece, were come down into their country, had 
rather emboldened them than reclaimed them ; insomuch as they stuck not to say 
to their neighbours and countrymen, that the kinft did well to pardon them, for 
that he know he should leave few subjects m Englarfd, if he hanged all that were 
of their mind ; and began whetting and inciting one another to renew the com- 
motion Some of the subtilest of them, hcanng of Perkin ’s being in ‘Ireland, found 
mfians to send to him to ^et him know, tSat if he would come over to them they 
iwould serve him. 

When Perkin heard this news, he beg^n to take heart again, and advised upon 
it with his council, which were principally three ; Herne, a mercer that had fled 
for debt J Skelton, a tailor ; and Astley, a Bwivener ; fo{ Secretary Fnon was gene. 

‘ TOIbU. * ' 
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These told him, that he was mightily overact, both when he went into Kent^ ai^d 
• when he went into Scotland ; tho one being a place so near London, and under tto 
king’s nose ; and tho other a nation so distasted with tho people of England, that 
if they had loved him never so w6l, yet they could never have taken hia part in 
that company. But if ho had been so happy as to have been in Comwali at the 
first, when the people began to take arms there, ho had been crowned at West- 
minster before this time. For, these kings, as he had now experience, would sell 
poor princes for shoes. But he must rely wholly upon people ; and therefore ad- 
vised him to sail over with all 'possible speed into Cowiwall ; which accordingly he 
did, having in his company four small barks, wii^h some six score or seven score 
fighting men. Ho arrived in September at Whitsaud-Bay, and forthwith came to 
Bodmin, the blacksmith’s town ; where there assembled unto him to the number 
of three thousand men of tho rude people. There he set forth a now proclamation, 
stroking the people with fair promises, and humouring them with invectives against 
the king and his government. And as it farcth with smoke, that never loseth 
itself till it bo at the highest ; ho did now before his end raise hia style, entitling 
himself no more Kichard, Duke of York, but Bichard the Fourth, King of Engla,Dd, 
His council advised him by all meaiis to make himself master of some good walled 
town^ ; as well to make his men find the sweetness of rich spoils, and to allure to 
him all loose and lost people, by like hopes of booty ; as to be a sure retreat to hia 
forces, in case they should have any ill day, or unlucky chance in tho field. Where- 
fore they took heart to them, and went on, and besieged the city of Exeter, the 
principal town for strength and wealth in those parts. .... 

Perkin, hearing this thtiucler of arms, and preparations against him fi*om so many 
parts, raised his siege, and marched to Taunton ; beginning already to squint one 
eye upon the crown and another upon tho sanctuary ; though the Cornish men 
were become, like metal often fired and quenched, churlish, and that would sooner 
break than bow ; swearing and vowing not to Ipavo him, till the uttermost drop of 
their blood were spilt. He was at liis rising from Exeter between six and seven 
thousand strong, many having come unto him after he was set before Exeter, upon 
fame of so great an enterprise, and to partake of tho spoil ; though upon the rais- 
ing of his siege some did slip away. When he was come near Taunton, ho dissem- 
bled all fear, and seemed all the day to use diligence in preparing all things ready 
to fight. But about midnight ho fled with three score horse to Bowdley*in the 
New Forest, where he and divers of his company registered themselves sanctuary- 
men, leaving his Cornish men to tho four winds ; but yet thereby easing them of 
their vow, and using his wonted compassion, not to be by when his subjects* blood 
^ould be spilt. The king, as soon as he heard of Perkin’s flight, sent presently 
five hundred horse to pursue and apprehend him, before bo should get either to 
the sea, or to that same little island called a sanctuary. But they came too late 
for the latter of these. Therefore all th^ could do, was to beset the sanctuary, and 
to maintain a strong watch about it, till the king’s pleasure were further known. 
As for the rest of the rebels, they, being destituted of their head, without sttpke 
stricken, submitted themselvq^unto tho king’s mercy. And the king, who coin- 
saonly drew blood, as physicians do, rather to save life than to spill it, and Hds 
never orucl when he was secure ; now he saw the danger was past, pardoui^ 
them aU in the end, except some few desperate persons, which he raservod 
to be executed, the better to sot off h^s mercy towards the rest. There wejne 
also sent with all speed some horse to St. Michael’s Mount in ComwaU, wh0i!^ 
the lady OatWrine Gordon was left by her husband, whom in all fortunes she en- , 
tirely loved ; uddiing the virtues of a wife to the virtues of her The hWjg' 
it in the grea^ dijigeiiee, not knowing whether she nught be with 
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ibe not h^ve ended in Firkin’s peraon When sbe v as biougbt tp 

kin|& yft 3 commonly said, that the king received her not only %^jth com- 
pilssiOfl, but with ?iffection , pity giving more impiession to hu excellent bcuit;j 
WhOitfpfO comforting her, to sene as well his c|^e as his tame, he sp t lici to liU 
<jup 0 n to remain with her, giiing hci veiy honouinble alhnv ance foi the ^^uppoit 
of her ^fato, which she enjoyed both dm mg the king s life and i® my >caii5 alUi 
The Jiamo of the white rose, which had been given to hci Tiiisband’s lilso t^tle, 
in common speech to hei true bo mty • 

The king did also, while he wis at Exttei, n-ppriyt tlu loid Dxicy, and othti^, 
compai^sioneis, for the fining of all such as vvtit of inj \ iIik, oi li wl ir^y 1 and oi 
partaking in the aid or comfoit of Pcikm oi the Coimsh niui, citlic^ m the litld 
or m the flight. 

These commissioners proceeded with such sujctnc s ind sc\oiit^, ab did iduch 
obscure the king’s mercy in sparing of blood, with the bJeeding ot o much tiLi 
sme Perkin was brought unto the king’s couil, but not to the kings picsencc , 
though the king, to satisfy his curiosity, saw him soinclimts out of indoM, oi in 
passage Ho was in shew at libcity, but guarded \villi nlJ t iic in 1 v ikh th it was 
possible, and willed to follow the king to London Lut fioia Ins hi t ippLaianco 
upoii tho stage, in his new peison of a sjeophant oi instc id of his fitimti 

person of '} prince, all men may think liou he wis expo cd to the deijsioii not only 
of tho comtieis, but also of tlie common people, who dor Iced iboiit him as lu went 
along that one might know atar oft wheie the owl v is 1 )} the flight of buds , 
some mocking, some wondeimg, some cuismg, some pi} mg md jacking mattei out 
of his countenance and gestuio to talk of so tint the filsi lionoii. iid icspects,^ 
which he had so long enjoyed, was plentifully icjiaiu n scoin ind contempt As 
soon as he was com? to London, tho king t,ivc ilso the cd} the solico of this Mi}- 
game , foi he was convc}cd Icisuiclvcn hoi cbiel , but in ignominious 
fashion, through Oheapsidc and Coinhill i > flic Fowci ind fioni fhciue I ick igain 
unto Westminster, with tho cliuim of a tlioiisind tjiints ind lejnoacliLv But to 
amend the show, theie followed a little distJiico of P il in an inwaid eomiselloi of 
his, one that had been seijeant fariiei to the king db fellow, when Pcikm took 
sanctuary, chose rathci to tate an hoi} lubit Ilian m hoi} j)]acc and clad himself 
like an heimit, and in that weed wandoiod about the c >uutiv till he was disco\oied 
and taken But this man was bound hand and foot upon tlu hoise, and came not 
back with Perkin, but was left at the Towci, niid within fc w ch} s aftoi c xecuted Soon 


after, npw that Pcikm could tell betfor whit hmisoll was, lie wus diligently 
examuied , and after his confession taken, an cxtiactwis mid( of such jmts of 
them as weie thought fit to bo dixulgcd, which w is piinU 1 and dispeised ibioafl^, 
whereia the king did himself no light , loi as theie A\as i kibourcd tile of paiti- 
oulara^ of Perkip’s father and mptliei, and giandsuo and gi indmothei, and pnelcs 
aiiid cumins, by names and sirnames, and from wha? pTiecs he travelled up and 
dpwn, so there was little or nothing to puiposo of anything coucciiung Ins de- 


BDgji;is, or any practices that had been heldwitli hmi , noi the»duchess of Bui gundy 
heraplf^ that all the woojld did take knowledge of^ as the person that had put life 
boiing mto the whole business^ so much as nam<’cl or pointed at 80 that niQn 
pf that they looked for, looked about for they know not what, and weie ip 
4ou}>t than before^ b^t the kin^j chose rather not to satisfy, than tokiiulle 
• • • • • 

not long but Perkin, wbo was made of quicksilver, which is haid to hold 
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the house of Bethlehem, called the priory of Sheen (which bed the privilege 
' Sauotuary), and put himself into the hands of the prior of that monasteiy. HTB® * 
prior was thought an holy man, ai^d much reverenced in those days. He came t6 " 
the king, and besought the king for Perkin’s life only, leaving him otherwise td the 
kmg’s discretion.^ Many about the king were again more hot than ever, to 
the king take him forth and hang him. But the king, that had an high Stomaicih, ' 
and could not hate any that ^c despised, bid, Take him forth, and set the knave 
in the stock and so promising tho prior his life, lie caused him to be brought 
forth. And within two or thrSe days after, upon a scaffold set up in the pataoe 
court at We^minster,»* he was fettered and set in the stocks for the whole day. 
And the next day after, the like was done by him at the cross in Cheapside, and 
in both places he read his confession, of which we made mention before ; and was 
from Cheapside conveyed and laid up in the Tower. . . . 

But it was ordained, that this winding-ivy of a Plantagonct should kill the true 
tree itself. For Perkin, after he had been awhile in the Tower, began to insinuate 
himself into the favour and kindness of his keepers, servants to the lieutenant of 
tho Tower, Sir John Digby, being four in number ; Strangeways, Blewet, Astwood, 
and I^ng Boger. These varlots, with mountains of promises, he sought to corrupt, 
to obtain his escape ; but knowing well, that ins own fortunes were made so con- 
temptible, as he could feed no man’s hopes, and by hopes he must work, for re- 
wards hp had none, he had contiivcd with hirnsolf a vast and tragical plot ; which 
was, to draw into his company Edwai’d Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, then prisoner 
in the Tower ; whom the weary life of a long imprisonment, and the often 
and renewing fears of being put to death, had softened to take any impres- 
sion of counsel for his libeity. This young prince ho thought these servants 
would look upon, though not upon himself ; and therefore, after that by some 
message by one or two of them, he had tasted of the eail’s consent ; it was agreed 
that these four should murder their master, the lieutenant, secretly, in the night, 
and make their best of oiich money and portable goods of his, as they should find 
ready at hand, and get the keys of tho Tower, and jDresently let forth Perkin and 
the earl. But this conspiracy was revealed in time, before it could be executed, 
And in this again the opinion of tho king’s great wisdom did surcharge him with a 
sinister fame, that Perkin was but his bait, to entrap the earl of Warwiqk. And 
in the very instant while this conspiracy was in working, as if that also had been 
the king's industry, it was fatal, that there should break forth a counterfeit earl of 
Warwick, a cordwaincr’s son, whoso name was Ralph Wilford ; a young man taught 
ai^fl set on by an Augustin friar, called Patrick. They both from the parts of ^ 
Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where they did not only privily and underhand 
give out that this Wilford was the true earl of Warwick, but also the friar, finding 
some light credence in tho people, took the boiuness in the pulpit to declare as 
much, and to incite tho people to come in to his aid. Whereupon they were both 
presently apprehended and the young follow executed, and the friar condemned to 
pe»petual imprisonment. Thib also happening so opportunely, to represent the 
rianger to the king’s estate from the earl of Warvvick, and thereby to colour the 
king’s severity that followed ; together with th ‘ madness of the friar so vainly and 
desperately to divulge a treason, before it had gotten any manner of strength : and 
the saving of the firiar’s life, which nevertheless was, indeed, but the privileges Of 
his order ; and the pity in the common [leople, winch if jrt run in a strong streai;^ 
doth ever cast up scandal and envy, made it generally rather talked than believed 
that all was but the king’s device. But howsoever it were, hereupon Perkin, that 
had offended a^inst grace now the third time, was at the last proceeded ^th, and 
hylcommissiozfers of oyer %nd determiner, arraigned at Wesinrinst^, chtei^ 
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^mt^itied Ai^d perpetrated after his coming on land, within this king- 
dojh, for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner, and condemned, and a 
few dayt afte*^ executed at Tyburn ; where he didipgain openly read his confession, 
ahd tsl^e it upon his death to be true. This wds the end of this little cockatrice of 
a king, that was able to destroy those that did not espy him* first. • It was one of 
the longest plays of that kind that hath been in memory, and might perhaps hare 
had another end, if he had not met with a king both wise, stout, and fortunate. 


148.— THE TRAGEDY OE PERKIN WARBECK. 

Rev. James White. 

[The story of Perkin Warbeck will always be interesting to the readers of English history 
from the mystery that hongs over the nature of his claims. Lord Bacon takes an unfavour- 
able view of his pretensions, as may bo expected from his character and the period in which 
he wrpte. It would not have been safe in the reign of a Tudor to have maintained the legi- 
timacy of the son of Edward lli6 Eourtb. Yet even through the liostile account of the 
courtiers of the powers that were, it is easy to perceive that tlie Pretender possessed great 
and estimable qualities. His expostulation with the Scottish James against the unnec^saiy 
severity of his treatment of the English peasantry, shows either his wise policy or bis good 
heart. His being acknowledged by the Duchess of Burgundy, bister of Edward, hia marriage 
with a lady of the blood royal of Scotland, his reception by many of the adherents of Henry, 
and his acquaintance with the personages and circumstances of tho Englisli court, are difiioult 
to understand on tho theory of his being a low and cunningly tutored impostor. 

By some, hia noble appearance and reseniblance to the hundbomo Edward ore accounted 
for by supposing him to have been a natural son of tliat dissolute king ; hut others, and espe- 
cially Mr. Bailey in his interesting history of the Tower, liave advanced very strong arguments 
in favour of his legitimacy, and the truth of the story of liis escape. Mr. Bailey sees no con- 
vincing proof of the murder of the two princes from the discovery of the cliiJdron’s bones 
under a staircase in the Tower, and finds reasons for justifying or excusing the recantation 
of his claims, which Perkin Warbeck publicly made a short time before liib execution. That 
Henry the Seventh cleared the way for the ill omened marriage of hia son Artliur with Cath- 
erine of Castille by the deaths of Edward Earl of Warwiclc and Poikin Wai'beck is well known ; 
and perhaps a confession wrung from a iierson at the point of death, deluded to tho lost with 
hopes of pardon, deserted by his supporters, and probably worked upon by tho priests in 
allianoe witli the throne, is not much to be relied on as a proof of his imposture. It is even 
possible to suppose, that for a time he may have been persuaded of the falsehood of his claims, 
and brought to distrust the recollections of his childliood, which the lapse of so many years 
and such varied adventmes must have rendcicd obscure and confused.] 

Scene I. 

The oitUide of the Abbey of Beatdieu, The great gate dosed. 

Eriter Henry, Urswick, Pendants, Guards. 

•Hen. So this is Beaulieu Sanctuary. — Set it here. [They yhxce a chair, 

I *11 see the very opening of the door, • 

Now that old Marden's tale has tarn ’d hi* jiride, 

How say you, deep Divines, that in our hearts 
A nalbural instinct bids us spaio our kin ? 

Why, here is our sweet cousin, this young York, — 

This son of our ^weet other cousin, cousin Edward, — 

Brother of our sweet other cousin, our dear wife, 

‘ And yet we love him not. 

&irs. Your gi*ace forgets 

‘ ^That a king’s heart has higher claims, than lo\<o 
.To his own kindred. 
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• Men. True,^I had forgot. 

A crown and cowl do equally sear uf) 

The natural issues of afibction. 

Is ’t so ? ^ 



Urs, Aye, truly. 

H4/1, But although I climb 

Mountingly o’er the body of this yautli, 

A round is out of the ladder, and I .stop 
Mid way ; so higli,/i,were giddy to look down. 

Urs. A round, — I .scarce conceive^ 

'■ frnward miest ! 

■^hat boots that Perkin fill a grave as deep 
As the earth’s centre, if survive that other, 

That Warwick, .son of ma^p.^ey-drinking Clarence, 

Heir of, the throne, if York were moved from his path ? 

Urswick, why all the lalx)urs I ’ve gone through. 

And this the happiest labour of them all. 

Were but to lift the ciowii from Itichard’s head, 

To place it upon Ed^\ard’s ; While our own, 

Bent reverent an<l bare ! — A game’s half lost 
When but half won. TIow say you ? 

Urs. lie ’.s a youth 

Tender and timid, the young Earl of Warwick. 

And if this Jlicharcl — [fife siops confused. 

Hen. Pause not for a name. 

Urs. Who is of manlier thow.s, were safely sped, 

That other might be moved to turn his mind 
From earthly things, to scorn the pomp and toys 
Of this vain world, and don the peaceful gown 
of our meek cliuroli. 

Hen. A priest ? Nay, Heav’ii forefend ! 

Ambitiou may bo fjucllcd in a lay heart, 

But when it hres a Churchman’s, — never, never ! 

When will this Perkin forth ? 

Urs. Ere sound of twelve. 

The Abbot says. 

Hen. What says the minster clock ? 

Urs. It wants two minutes. 

Hen. {To fiiniscjf) K Elizabeth 

Our wife, were but to see hhn, natun.* blood 
Would warm to him. ^VEito roses grow in groups. 

She shall not .sec him, for the sound of his voice, 

They say, 'is like Ms father’s, and his eyes 
Have the same loo^j.^- 

The clock strikes — the doors opc'^ — the i->rocession begins, 
would not change this hour * 

Of vengeance on the hated Y(^k.s, the foes 
Of me and mine, for all that cartli can give ! c 

York and the Dudiess advance from Ike gate, 

He;ro comes the villain Edward’s son. Thank heaven, 

Th« fools are blind ! 


(A/oucO ' Bring me this Warbeck forward ^ 
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i_L ^ 

Z/m (to Tori) 1153 grace mil sco you 
York advaiicch 

^ Sim So Sir, so — ^you’ie come ' 

You set a piioe upon our head Wo thtnk you, 

You valued it so high What value, Sii 
Place you upon your own ? 

Yo^k The iifc of others 

Grant me their lives , they wcic misled, doceix I 
Pardon them, Sir * And take this woithle'?! Ik id 
Bent at youi feet 

Sen (abide ) Histithci s second s It ’ 

(Aloud ) You bugiia well Hue you loigoUcn, bit, 

Your held is ouis alfead}, youi-^ and thciib 
York I might Live kept my sancUiaiy, bn, 

And wandered fiom this lind untouched, unscitU d, 

Caiiying where’ ei I went, tor foity diys, 

The Ohui ell’s holy helm upon rny head 
I lift the Cliuich s helm, my head is bate , 

Take it, — but spare thes( men 

Sen What aie you, bu i 

Wo tlijiight you wcie oui lO} d eoubui of Yoik, 

King Edwaid s son, tiue brothei of oui wife, 

True pi nice, tiue king What ' Have you changed youi note ? 

Are you oiii iightfiil Jjiid ^ 

Yo7k I thought so, Sii 

Hen But you (oiiAss }ou now? — Listm, my Loids 
Listen, good gentlemen, folio weis of this m in 
Now Sii, siy on Aie you ot io> il blood i 
York No 

Sen Ihen who \Nas youi father ? 

Yoil Waibcck 

Sen How d lie }ou, bn * — base, ii.cicinL iciiege^de, 

Tiaitoi ’ How due you come into oui leal in 
You, tliai i onfess, — th it, now the game is lobt 
Tell your pooi dupes — you ’re but i cozening 1 nave , 

And now make baigam foi youi lite. 

York Not so 

My life 1 gl^c — as freely givo it, Sii, 

As Heaven gives light These, my comp iinons, 

Aie still withm the safcguanl of the shiinc 

Sen Ai-e they? Hi ' who’s that worn in ? Bung hei hither. 

Who are you, Mistress I ^ 

Buck This msii’s wife 

Sen His ^«ife — 

Oh ' Thus I vail to you , you bcai tiuo blood 
But fox this insolent — 

Bucli ^ly husband, Six. 

Were ho indeed wh\t ouoo he thought he was — 

Were he a king, with nations at his feet, 

He’d have no higher name 

Sen Psha ' Sundei them • 

Dear Waibeck I Oh ' I love the name' since youis,— 
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Better than York, since it is fours no longer ; 

They shall not part us ' He’s no traitor, Sir * 

JSen Then ho is worse — our prisoner, our sworn foe— 

Vanquished 

York Ah • Catherine, plead for me no more, 

My ^iends( lift up the banners once again. 

And wend you forth 

Hen, f Not so ’ We take your head 

Kansom foi theirs —You ’le pardoned, gentlemen , 

Depart in peace \io Urawick'] If they get thro’ the foiest, 

Your life shall answer 

The procemon exvt Uiavncl foll(yio8y and returns, 

York Foi me, Sii, heie*I stand, 

Wilhng to die and if ’twill speed your purpose, 

Know that I own that it is just I die , 

I, that have caused so many nobler deaths, 

So many broken hopes ^ Give but the word, 

I’m ready 

Duch Husband ’ 

York Look around you, Kate , 

Eyes aie upon us — cold and cruel ey6a 
Let us part nobly Bear a pioud heart, wife > 

Let mo not heai one tremble m your voice, 

It might gne tiiumph 

Luck to Hen Sir, jou owned my lank, 

Giant me one lavoui, let us dio together’ 

Hai No 

Duch Let not Death come like an envious blight, 

Tliat nips but half the blossom Let us die 
Thus, linked togcthei 

Yoik No, my Catherine, no > 

Live to be guardian of youi husband’s name , 

Live to hve down the baseless calumnies. 

That power and hatied will conjoin to fling 
On the pool heart that only beat for you, 

Por you and honour 

Duch, I will hve foi these 

Yoik Then let us part No tear’ I thank you, Sir, 

That you pieseive this life Here, v th this hand, 

I give you from me, Cathewnc ’ Say farewell. 

Calmly as I do 

Duch ^ ^ Faiewell Sir ’ more loved 

In your defeat, than ^id the brightest hopes 
That gilt our fortunes in the years gone by ’ 

York Lead to the scaffold ’ 

Hen No To the Tower — ^to the Tower 

Lead him — quick — whence ’ Ahd you, fair Catherine, 

You shall to Westmmstei — N ly, answer not 

Lead off that man > and take the lady away [Exeunt Yor\ dtar 
Hm, Urswick, come near How like a York he look’d ! 

HacS hioa befiid^ his cousin m the Tower, 
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Lord Wanvick. "Ka but onS of the Hydra headia 
Let them be close companiojas. If one lives, 

Th^ other may live as well — ^both-^both, 

Urswicis. lord Warwick, 

Tho’ eighteen years, is but a child in thought, 

Playmate of Digby’s pretty daughter, Mabel ; * 

And ’tis a pleasant sight jto see the twain ; 

For he is innocent as she. He has been • 

Prison’d so long, he ’s lost all sense and i^anhood. 

Hen, He has enough of both to sit on a throne. 

And give his name to a shilling. Let them meet, 

They will hatch treason soon. And now for London. [Ex<mifU, 

Scene II. 

WestmviUler, Three weeks ham elapsed. T]ve Duchess has had Intimation^ through 
the Earl of Warwick's fool^ of Warheck's intended escape. The message is conveyed in 
the Jester's Bavhle^ which he leaves behind him; and while the Duchess is weeping with 
delight at the prospect of joining her husband in his flighty 

Enter Henry. 

Hen Have you not wept enough yet 1 

Where is your mistress ? Where’s the Queen, fair lady 1 
Duch. Your paidon, Sir. You shall not see me weep 
Again. I think Fvo done with tears. 

Hen, That’s well. 

It only hurts the eyes, and does no good. 

Where is your mistress ? 

Duch, She’s this moment gone. 

Hen. Go to her. [She is going.] Ho ! como back. Well, look at me . 

I am the King. 

Duch. I know you, Sir. 

Hell. What, woman ! 

Is that the whole ? A word of mine lias power 
To doom or pardon Have you nought to ask ? 

No favour ? You onco loved a husband, Madam. 

Duch. T have no favour, Sir, to ask of you. 

He7i. Go then. [Eait Duchess.] 

Three little weeks are past, that’s aU, 

And York’s forgotten ; she scarce deems his life 
Worth asking, or his death worth caring for. 

I spoke to try her. He was noble, too. 

And loved her. Pah ! She’ll turn her widow’s weeds 
Into a net, with meshes villainous close, 

To catch another husband. ‘Twould bo shame 
To balk her angling. — Urswick ! * [Sees th^ hcttnibU, 

What is this 

The baublo of a jester ! Tho poor symbol 
Of a poor trade. Yet what a look it has ! 

How mirthful ! And its voiqp how full of glee ! 

Bound it is clustered, laugh, and quip, and song. 

A sovran nod to claim tho authority 

That willing liegemen own, What more than this 

The crozier of the pope^ the general’s sword, 

The crown itself ? No rival for its keeping,^ 
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JJfo fear to lose it, no remoise, n<J ^ang. 

Lie there, — the sccptie oSt a meirtei' king 
Than sits on any thione^in Christendom 

Ihiter Ursmdh 

r . 

How fares he in his prison i 

Urs , Warbetk, sir, 

Beais himself loftily, yet humbly too , 

Subdued, but not disgraced 

lien He must be that 

We must bleak down his honoi, sink him lovV 
In all men’s eyes Will he be biibcd, wiled, dlivbb, 

To play the spy on Waiwick, to betiay him ? 

We’!! promise all things, ft’eedom, Inches, rftnk 
ITow say you? 

U 93 He’ll not yield 

Hen Then he shall die 1 

Enter Ihgby 

Dighy (liurritdly) My licgc — 

He7i AVliat now ? Be calm as I am What ? 

Know you not yet that the quick hiiiiicd speech 

Is but foi fools — to spe ik or listen to i 

What IS it ? lake youi bieith "What is it, sii » 

Eig My luge, pnnee lldwaid and the duke of York 
Hen You mean lord Warwick, sil, and Poikm AVaibecfc 
Eig Paidon, your gi ice Tluy hatch a plot between them 
Hen Fear not that egg will iddlc What’s the plot ? 

Eig To fly, my liege They’ve tampcied with the guards , 
Four they have n6w 

He?i ’Twill cost foul lopes, sn John, 

To hang them And when thought they to escape ** 

Eig To-night 

Hon How know you this ^ 

Eig My daughter, sir, 

Has been loid Warwick’s xilaymatc, — ^loves him, sir, 

As children love then fellows 

He?i Well, sii John, 

What IS all this ? What has this talo to do 
With Perkin’s plot ? ^ 

Eig My Mabel, please your grace, 

Is of so lowng a mature and so kind > 

She’s kissed mo with^ore hcait-love than of 'Wont 
Hung over mo befoi^ she went to bed, 

And clung again to me i’ the morning, sir, 

Xnd wept, and had a heaving at hci heait 

When she looked on mo A mV it last, youi grace,-— 

For she in hei fond fealty to hci frici d * 

'Was minded to go with them, — she knelt down 
And^begged my blessing, — v/ecping fast, and sObs 
Choking her voy^e, — foi it might chbiiOe, she saiS, 

We should AQ|j^eet again 
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f J|a !. IUds^ somewJictt. 

WbAt mofe ? 

So in her innocent hea^^t 1 dipt 
And by such roundabout and ^^inding^ths 
As reached her secret^ 1 stole in my way 
And found out iill ; nor knows )^er ti’ustingness 
That ought is known. • 

JSen, This is good news, sif John, 

What think you ] What’s to be done 2 % 

Dig. My daughter, sir, 

Has not a fault. 

Men. No — no, think not of her. 

She’s pardoned. But the rest ? Advise, sir John. 

Dig. Why sir, if they attempt an^l are opposed, 

I see not why they should not take their chance, 

And die in the eflbrt. 

I£g7i. You’re a good lieutenant, 

An excellent lieutenant of the Tower, 

But a bad king. ^ They’ll <lie by course of law. 

Dig. The law, your grace ? 

Hen. Ayo.J, t havo said. The law. 

The swoi'd is alwaj^s dangerous, h n your foe 
May chance to cscaj^o it. But^tbe jlaw, sir John, 

There’s no cscaixi from i/iat. 

Dig. I ipcn^fy said, 

I see not how the law would lquch|ilieir case. 

Hen.^ But I have clearer sight. No swoid for me^ 

No stab, no bowl. He knows his tools but ill 
That works so coarsely. Give me paid judges, sir, 

Removable at plcasui'e ; servile plunders ; 

And a britved, cringing, fawning parliament, 

I’ll make the law do such things in this realm 
As shall amaze the absolute Algerine : 

Give me but thesC^, and for the matter of power, 

I’d not change thrones with Bajazet the Turk. 

See to it well. Let them escajjc, sir John, 

But watch them. You’re not learned in the law [Emu7U. 


149 .— CHARACTKIi O4? HENRY VH. 

< Lord Bacon. 

'Tins king, to speak of him in terms equal |to his deserving, was one of the best 
Bort of wonders — a wonder for wise men. He haif* parts both in his virtues and his 
fortune, not so fit for a common-place as for orsorvation. Certainly he was religious, 
bot^ in his afifection and observance. But -os be could see clear, for those times, 
tbi'ough superstition, so he would be bliaded, now and then, by human policy. He 
Bidv^nced churchmen ; h8 was tender in the privilege of sanctuaries, though they 
wrought him much mischief. He built endowed many religious foundations,' 
•^^ides his memorable hospital of the Savoy j and yet was he a great alms-giyer in 
which .showed that his works in public were dedicated rather to God’s -glory^ 
cwn. He professed always to love and seekV^aoe ; and it was his ^ual 
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preface m bis treatise, that when Chiist came into the world peace Was simg, 
wheja he wont ouhof the world peace was bequea^hfid. And this virtue oouM 4^ 
proceed out of fear or softness, for he was valiant and active, and thereforeuo douhi 
it was truly Christian and moral/ Yet he knew the way to peace was not to secrf 
to bo desirous j;o avovl war ; therefore would he make offers and fames of wara till 
he had mended the conditions of peace. It was also much, that one that wa£^ so 
great a lover of peace should be so happy m war ; for his arms, either in fpreiga^Ol^' 
Civil wars, were never mfoitunate . neither did he know what a disaster mesntr" 
The war of his coming in, an<^ the rebellions of the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord 
Audley, were ended by victory , the wars of France and Scotland, by peaces sought 
at his hands , that of Britain by accident of the duke’s death ; tho insurrection of 
tho Lord Level, and that of Perkin at Exeter and in Kent, by flight of the rebels 
befoie they came to blows So that his foitune of arms was still inviolate ; the 
rather sure, for that in the quenchmg of tho commotions of his subjects, he ever 
went in person , sometimes leserving himself to back and second his lieutenants, 
but ever in action , and yet that was not meiely forwardness, but ‘partly distrust 
of others 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws, which, neveitheless, was no 
impefdiment to him to woik his will , foi it was so handled that neither pre»*ogatiV0 
nor profit went to diminution And yet as ho would sometimes stiain up his laws 
to his prerogative, so he would also let down his prerogative to his pailiamont ; for 
mint, and wars, and martial discipline, things of absolute power, ho would never- 
theless bung to parliament Justice \sas well administered in his time, save where 
the king was paity ; save also tint tho council t ible mtei meddled too much with 
“ meum ” and “ tuum ” Foi it was a veiy oouit of justice during his time, especi- 
ally in the beginning , but in that part both of justice and policy which is the 
duiable pait, and cut, as it wcie, in biass or maible, which is tho making of good 
laws, he did excel. And with his justice he wa;> also a merciful prince , as in whose 
time there weie but thiee of tho nobility that sufteicd — the Eail of Warwick, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and tho Lord Audley , though the first two weie, instead of 
numbers, m the dislike and obloquy of tho people But there were never so g^eat 
rebcUions expiated with so little blood diawn by the hand of justice, as the two 
rebellions of Blackheath and Exetci As foi the seventy used upon thoso which^ 
were taken in Kent, it was but a scum of people His pardons went ever both 
before and after his swoid But then he had withal a stiangc kind of interchangmg 
of large and inexpected paidoiis with severe executions, which, his wisdom con- 
sidered, could not be imputed to any inconstancy oi inequality, but either to some 
reason which we do not now know, or to a principle lie had set unto himself, that 
he would vary and try both ways in tuin But t^ less blood he dicw, tho more 
he took of treasure and, as some constiued i he was tho moicspanng in the one 
that he might be the more pressing^n the othei, for both would have been intole- 
rable Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasuie, and was a little popr 
in admiring riches. Tho people, mto whom tlieic is infused, for the preservation 
of monarchies, a natuial desno*to discharge then princes, though it be with the 
unjust charge of then counsellors and mmistqrs, did impute this unto Cardinal 
JWEorton and Sir Reginald Bray, who, as it after appeared, as counsellors of ancient 
autfeorrty with him, did so second Ins kamours, as nevertheless they did tem^r 
them. Whereas Empson and Dudley that followed being persons that had no 
reputatipn with him, otherwise than by tho servile following of his bent, did not 
giv^ way only as the fiist did, but shape him way to those extiemities, for whidi 
himself was torched with remoiso at his death, and which his successor renbUtM^ 
anil sought to in^irge. Thfa excess of hia had at that time many glosssa and ’ 
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S itlDHS. So^e thotight the coutinutti rebellidans wherewith he had been vexed 
made him ^w to hate his people ; some thought it was to piiU down 
' si^maohs, and to keep them low ; some, for that ho would leave his son a golden 
" ; some suspected he had somo high desi^ upon foreign parts ; but those 

perhaps shall come nearest the troth that fetch not their reasons so far ofiP, but 
rather impute it to nature, age, peace, and a mind fixed upon no other ambition or 
' ^rsuii 'Whereunto I should add, ^at having every day occasion to take notice 
of the necessities and shifts for money of other great princes abroad, it did the 
better, by comparisou, set off to him the felicity of hill coffers. As to his expen- 
ding of treasure, he never spared charge which his affairs required j and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; but his rewards were very limited, so thtrt his libera- 
lity was rather upon his own state and memory than upon the deserts of others. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will and his own way, as one that 
revered himself and would reign indeed. Had, he been a private man he would 
have been termed proud ; but in a wise prince it was but keeping of distance, whicji 
indeed he did towards all, not admitting any near or full approach neither to his 
power or to his secrets, for he was governed by none. His queen, notwith- 
standing she had presented him with divers children, and with a crown also, though 
he would not acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Ills mother ho rever need 
much, heard little ; for any pcr.son agreeable to him for society, such as was 
Hastings to King Edward the Fourth, or Charles Brandon after to King Henry the 
Eighth* he had none ; except we should account for such persons as Fox, and Bray, 
and Empson, because they were so much with him. But it was but as the instru- 
ment is much with the workman. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet 
kept state and majesty to the height ; being sensible that majesty maketh the 
people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 

To his confederates abroad he was constant and just, but not open ; but rather 
such was his inquiry, and such his closeness, as they stood in the light towards 
him, and he stood in the dark to them. Yet without strangeness, but with a sem- 
blance of mutual communication of affairs. As fol* little ( nvies or emulations upon 
foreign princes, which are frequent with many kings, he ULver had many, but went 
substantially to his own busme^‘<. Certain it is that though his reputation was 
great at home, yet it was greater abroad. For foreigners that could not see the 
passages of afiairs, but made their ju<lgmcnts u]pon the issues of them, noted that 
he was ever in strife, and ever aloft. It grew also from the aii*s which the princes 
and states abroad received from their ambassadors and agents here, which were 
attending the court in great number, whom he did not only content with courtesy, 
reward, and privateness, but, upon such conferences as passed with them, put Ihefti 
in admiration to find his universal insight into the affairs of the world ; which, 
though he did suck chiefly from themselves, yet that which he had gathered from 
them all seemed admirable to every one, so that they did write ever to their supe- 
riors in high terms concerning his wisdom and art of rulo ; nay, when they were 
returned, they did commonly maintain intelligence with him : such a dexterity he 
had to impropriate to himself all foreign instruments. 

Ho was careful and liberal to obtain good intelligence from all parts abroad ; 
wherein he did not only use his interest in the liegers here, and his. pensioner, 
^hich he had both in the court of Rom«»and other the courts of Christendom, but 
the industry and vigilandy of his own ambassadors in foreign parts : for which 
purposo his instructions were over extreme, curious, and articulate ; and in them 
tnbrearticles touching inquisition than touching negotiation, requiring likewise from bis 
fpnb^^sftdors eu answer in particular and distinct articles respectively to his ques^gais. 
fot Ipi^ se^et spials, which he did employ both at^bome and abroad^ by them 
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to disdOV^r Wimt ptactioes aod cobdpiraoios him^ sure^ 

f0<j[tliTod it, he h»d auch moles perpetually worldugaad wting to uadertfuj^o 
i^either dea it be reprehended j for if spials be lawful against lawftd oaemif^ 
inbre against eeuspirators and traitors. But indeed to g^ve thexa oredeaoa by 
or cursed^ that cannot bd Well maintained : for those are too holy featmonts &£> ^ 
disguise. Ye^ surely there Was this further good in his employing of these 
and familiars ) that as the, use of them wan cause that many conspiracies wens, 
revealed, so the fame and suspicion of them kept, no doubt> many oonapkaoiiis 
from being attempted. ' . . 

ibwards^ his queen he Was nothing uxorious, and scarce indulgent ; but coxft^ 
pakiionable and respective, and without jealousy. Towards his children he was foil 
of paternal affection, careful of their education, aspiring to tl^eir high advancement, 
regular to see that they should not want of any duo honour and respect^ but Jiot 
greatly willing to Ca^t any popular lustre upon them. 

To his council he did refer much, and sat oft in persoii, knowing it to be the 
way to assist his power and inform his judgment. In which respect also he was 
fairly patient of liberty, both of advice and of vote, till himself were declared. He 
kept a strait hand on his nobility, and chose rather to advance clergymen and law^ 
yerSj which were more obsequious to him, but had less interest in the peoj^, 
which made for his absoluteness but not for his safety ; insomuch as, I am pei^ 
leaded, it was one of the causes of his troublesome reign ; for that his nobles, 
though they were loyal and obedient, yet did not co-operate with him, but let every 
man go his own way. He was not* afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh 
was ; but contrariwise, he was served by the ablest men that were to be found, 
without which his affairs could not have prospered as they did. For war, Bedford, 
Oxford, Surrey, D’Aubigny, Brooke, Poynings ; for other affairs, Morton, Jbx,Bray, 
the Prior of Lanthoiiy, Warham, tJrswick, Hussey, Frowick, and others. Neither 
did he care how cunning they were that he did employ, for ho thought himself to 
have the master-roach. And as he chose vroll, so ho held thorn up well ; for it is 
a strange thing, that though ho were a dark prince, and infinitely suspicious^ 'Rad 
his times full of secret conspiracies and troubles, yet in twenty-four years* reign 
he never put down ot discomposed counsellor, or near servant, save only Staaaley, 
'the lord chamberlain. As for the disposition of his subjects in general towai*ds 
him, it stood thus with him ; that of the three affections which naturally tk the 
bearts of the subjects to their sovereigns, love, fear, and reverence, he had the lai^ 
in height, the second in good measure, and so iittlo of the first as he was beholden 
{0 the other two. • 

He was a prince sad, seiious, and full of thoughts and secret observations, and 
full of notes and memorials of his own hand, especially touching persons. As, 
whom to employ, whom to reward, whom to inquire of, whom to beware Wh^ 
wore the dependencies, What were the factions, and the like ; keeping, as it wdi%, 
a journal of his thoi^ghts. There is to this day a merry tale, that his monkey, aet 
,‘on, as it was thought, by hue his chamber, tore his principal note-book all to 
pieces, when by chance it lay forth ; whereat the court, wliioh liked not those 
pensive accounts, was almost tickled with i port. 

Ho wat? indeed full of apprehensions and suspicions, but as he did easily take ^ 
them, so he did easily check them and rhastor them, whereby they were not dan- 
gerous, but troubled himself more than others. It is fruo, hiS thoughts Were »Jao 
mahy, as they could not Well always stand together ; but that which did good onus 
waj^ did hurt another : neither did lie at, some times weigh them «right in , 
proportions. Xleiftainly, ti^at rumour which did him so muoh that 

I^e of T'ork ^otfld ho saved and ahve, was, at the ffrot/of hts own 
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he wuld ilBYe more reason not to rei^ in right of hia wife, tie Vmji 
^^^Jlo'and Tbpii ^11 and fair spoken, aiid would uso strange sweetness and blan- 
Sfeente of words '^herc ko desired to eflfbct or persuade anything that he took"* 
' to heirt. tie was rather studious than leai’ncd^ reading most books that were of 
Any With in tke French tongue ; yet he understood ihe Latin, as appOareth in 
that fcardinal Hadrian and others, who could very well Wz'itten French, did 
UW to write to him in Latin, * 

For his pleasures, there' is no news of them ; and yet by his instructions td 
Marsin and Stile, touching the queen of Naples, it^^scemctli he could ihteri’ogato 
well touching beauty. He did by pleasures as great princes do by banquets, come 
and look a little upon them, and turn away. For never piincc vviui more wholly 
given to his affairs, nor in them more of liimself ; insonmeh as in tniiinphs of 
jousts, and tourneys, and balls, and masks, which they thou called disgiiisoa, he 
was rather a princely and gentle spectator, than seomiscl much to bo delighted. 

No doubt in him, as in all men, and most of all in kings, liis foitiine wrought 
upon his nature, and his nature upon his fortune. ITe attained to tl»o crown not 
only from a private fortune, which might endow him with moderation, but also 
from the fortune of an exiled man, which had quickened in him all seeds of obser- 
vation and industry. And Ins times, being rather prosperous than calm, had raised 
his confidence by success, but almost marred his nature by troubles. His wisdoti, 
by often evading from pci ils, was turned rather into a dexterity to deliver hinfself 
fiom dangers, when they pressed him, than into a piovidencc to jirevent and 
remove them afar off. jAmd even in iiatiiie, the sight of his mind was like some 
sights of eyes — rather strong at hand tlian to cany afar ofi’; for his wit increased 
upon the occasion, and so much the more if the occasion were shaiqicned by danger. 
Again, whether it were tlic shoitncss of his fore.sighi, or tlic strength of his will, 
or the dazssling of his suspicions, or what it was — certain it is, tliat the perjietual 
troubles of his foitunes, thoic being no inoie matter out of whic]i tlicy grew, could 
not have been without some great detects and main criors in liis nature, customs, 
and proceedings, which he had enough to do to save and hel[) with a thousand little 
industries and watches. But those do best appear in the story itself. Yet take 
him with all his dcti'cts, if a man should compaie him with tlie kings his concur- 
rents in France and Spam, he sliall find him more jiolitic than Lewis the Twelfth 
of France, and more entire and sincere than l^'erdinando of Spam : but if you shall 
change Lewis the '’I welfth for Lewis the Eleventh, who lived a little before, then 
the consort is more perfect ; foi- that Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdmando, and Henry, 
may be esteemed for the tres magi " of kings of those ages. To conclude, if this 
king did no greater matters, it was long of himself ; for what he minded, he^ ciim- 


ifq was a comely iiorsonagc, a little above just stature, well and straight-limbed, 
but slender. Ilis countenance was^ I’cverend, and a little like a churchman ; and. 
as it was not strange or dark, so neither was it winning or pleasing, but as the face 
of one well-disposed ; but it was to the disadvantage of the Jiaintor, for it was best 
when ho spake. ^ 

His worth may bear a tale or tw'o, that may pul upon him somewhat that may 
seem divine. When the Lady Margaret, his mother, had divers great 6>uitors for 
marriage, she dreamed one night that qpo in the likeness of a bishop, in iiontifical 
habit, did tender her Edmund, Earl of Richmond, the king’s father, for her hus- 
band ; neither had she ever any child but the king, thougli she had tlnce husbands. 
One day when King Henry the Sixth, whose innocency gave him holiness, was 
' t^hing his hands at a great feast, and cast his eye ui>oh King Henry, then a 
youth, he said, "This is' the lad that shall pdl3sess quietly that thaV w© 
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now strive for ” But that that was trulj^ divxne in hifli, was that he the ftiS?* 
tune of a true Christian as well as of a great hmg, in living exercised and djhlig , 
'repentant ; so as be had an happy warfare in both conflicts, both of sin and th^ 
cross. ^ « . 

He was born at Pcmbioke Castle^ and lieth buried at Westminster in One of 
the stateliest and dalnJ^lest monuments of Europe, both for the chapel and for the 
sepulchie So that he dwelleth more richly dead, in the monument of his tomb, 
than he did alive m Eichmopd, or any of his palaces. I could wish he did the 
bkft in this monument of his fapie. 


160— THE TEIAL OF BUCKINGHAM. 

SHAKSpnax* 

* ^ScENE A Street 
Enter Two Gentlemen^ meeting^ 

1 Gent Whither away so fast ? 

2 Gent 0, — God save you ’ 

Even to the hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the gicat duke of Buckingham 

1 Gent I *11 save } on 

That labour, sir. All’s now done but the ceremony 
Of bunging back the pii^onei 

2 Gent Wcie you there ? 

1 Gent Yes, indeed, was I 

2 Gent Pi ay speak what has happen’d 

1 Gent You may guess quickly what 

2 Gerd Is lie found guilty ? 

1 Gent Yes, tiuly is he, and condemn’d upon it 

2 Gent I am soiry for ’t 

1 Gent, So are a number more. 

2 Gent But, pray, how pass’d it ? 

1 Geivt I ’ll tell you m a little The gieat duke 
Came to the bar , whcie to his accusations 

He pleaded still, not guilty, and alleg’d 
Many shaip icasoiis to defeat the la’w 
The king’s attorney, on the con ti ary. 

Urg’d oil the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses , which the duke desir’d 
To have brought, vivA voce, to his face 
At which appeal ’d against Him, his sui veyor , 

Sir Gilbert Peck, his chaiicelloi , and John Car, 

Confessor to him, '"with that dcvil-monk, 

Hopkins, tnat made tjfis mischief 

2 Gent TI it vas he 

That fed him with his prophecies ? 

1 Gent oThe same. 

All those accus’d him strong y ; which he fain '• 

Would have flung fiom him, but, indeed, ho could not : 

And so his peers, upon this evidence, 

Have ^Dund him guilty of high treason. Much 
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'* Wo i^koj an^ loamedly, for life ; but all 

Wos efther pitied in him, or forgotten. , 

3 Gmt. After all this, how did ho bear himself ? 

1 OerU. When he was brought agai.a to the bar, to hear 

His knell rung out, his judgment, he was stirr’d 
With such an agon^, he sweat extremely, • 

^ And sometliing spoke in ^holer, ill, and hasty : 

But ho fell to himself again, and sweetly • 

In all the rest ahow'd a most noble patidheo. 

2 0<mt. I do -not thinl»he fears death. 

1 Oeni, Sure, he does not, 

He never was so womanish ; the cause 
He may a little grieve at. 

2 Gfent. Certainly 

The cardinal is the end of this. 

1 OerU, ’T is likely, 

By all conjectures : First, Kildare’s attainder, 

Then deputy of Ireland ; who remov’d, 

Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in hasto too. 

Lest he should help his father. 

2 Oent That trick of state 

Was a deep envious one. 

1 Gent, At his return, 

No doubt he will requite it. This is noted, 

And generally, whoever the king favours, 

The cardinal instantly will find employment, 

And far enough from com t too. 

2 Gent. All the commons 

Hate him perniciously, and, o’ my conscience, 

Wish him ten fathom deep : this duke as much 
They love and dote on ; call him bounteous Buckingham, 

The mirror of all courtesy. 

BnJter Bvekinghem fr&ni his arraignment; Tipstaves before him ; the axe vdth the 
edge him; halberds on each side; accompanied with Bir Thomas Lovell, Sir 

Nicholas Vaux, Sir WiUiam Sands, and common people. 

1 GenJt. Stay there, sir, 

And seo the noble ruin’d man you speak of. 

2 Gerd. Let ’s stand close, and behold him. 

Bnck. All good x)eo]>le, 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 

Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment, 

And by that name must die : Yet, hcaveif'J^ear witness, 

And if I have a conscience let it sink me, 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! < 

The law I bear no malice for mj death, 

It has done, upog the premises, but justice : 

But those that sought it I could wish more Christians ; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them : 

" Yet let them look they glory not in mischief, • ^ 

. Nor build their evils on the graves of great med , 
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For then my guiltleba blood must cry against them. 

For fuAher life in this world I ne’er hope^ 

Nor will I suo, althoujrh the king have mercies 
More than I dare make faults, * You few that lov’d me^ 
And^ dare lie bold to weep for Buckingham, 

Ilis noble friends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to jiim, only dying, ‘ 

Go with me, like gqod angels, to my end ; 

And, as the long divorce of steel fajls on me, 

IS^ke of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift my soul to heaven.— Lead on, o’God’s name. 

Lov. I do beseech your grace, for charity, 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid against mQ now to forgive me franlvly. 

Bmk, Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you 
As I would be forgiven : I forgive all: 

There cannot bo those niimborlebs offences 
’Gainst me that I cannot take peace with : 

No black envy shall make my grave. 

Commend me to his grace ; 

And if he speak of Buckingham, pray teU him, 

You met him luilf lu heaven : my vows and prayers 
Yet arc the king’s ; and, till my soul forsake. 

Shall cry for blcssiugs on liim; May he live 
Longer than I have tune to tell his years ! 

Ever belov’d, and loving, may his rule bo ! 

And, when old time shall lead him to his end, 

Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

Lov. To the water side I must conduct your grace ; 
Then give my charge up to sir Nicholas V'aux, 

Who undertakes you to your end. 

Vawc, Prei^are there, 

The duke is coming ; see the barge be ready ; 

And fit it with such furniture as suits 
Tlie greatness of his person. 

Bvjch. Nay, sir Nicholas, 

Let it alone ; my state now will but mode me. 

When I came hither I was lord high constable. 

And duke of Buckingham ; now, po^r Edward Bohun : 

Yet I am richer than my^baso accusers, 

That never knew what truth meant ; I now seal it; 

And with .that IjJood will make them one day groan for \ , 
My noble father, TIenry of Buckingham, 

Who first rais’d he®d against usurping Richard, 

Flying for succour to Jus servant Banister, 

^eing distress’d, was by that wretch betray’d, 

And without trial fell ; God’s feace be with him! 

Henry the seventh succeeding, ti-^ily pitying 
My father’s loss, like a most royal pruicc, 

Restor’d me to my honouis, and, out of ruins, 

Madb nay name,ODce mori' noble. Now his son, 

Henry the lifo, honour, naihoj and all 
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That mde pie ha;|apy, at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the World. I had my trial, 

^ And, must heeds say, a noble one , which makes me 
A little hjippier than my wretelfbd fathet ; 

Jet thus & wo ai’O one lu fortunes, — Both ♦ 

PeU by our servants, by those men wo lov’d most ; 

A most unnatural and faithless service ^ ^ 

Keaven has an end in all Yet, you that h|;ar me, 

This from a dying man leccivo as ceitain : • 

Where you are liberal of your lov* s and counsf Is, 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make fi lends, 

And give your heaits too, when they once pciceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from yo, never found agam 

But where they moan to sink ye All good people, 

Pray for me ' I must now fo sake ye , the last houi 
Of my long weaiy life is come upon me 
Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 

Speak how I fell. — I have done , and (rod forgive me ’ < 

[PJiufiU Bitchnffhmn and Train. 


161.— THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KAniAPvlNE 
(Fiom the * I lie of Wolsc^ * ; 


C'vMNDlsn. 


Ye shall understand, as I said bcfoic, that tbeic was a court eict Ud in the Black- 
friars in London, wheio these two ctidiinlssit foi judges. Now aiU I set you out 
the manner and didei of the couit tlicio Fust, there was a touii placed with 
tables, benches, and bais, like a lonsistoi j, a }>hLe judicial (foi the judges 1o Sit on). 
There was also a cloth of estate, undci the which bit Hie king , and the queen Sat 
some distance beneath the king iiiidei the judgt ’ ft et -at the ofliccia of the court. 
The chief scribe there was Dr Stcplieus (who was aftci bisliop of VVmchestei) ; the 
apparitor was one Cooke, most commonly called Cooke ot Wmtlie^tcr.*' Then sat 
there within the said court, diieetly bcfuiotho king and 1 lie judges, tlio aichbishop 
of Oanterbury, Doctor Warham, and all the other bishops Tlicn at both the ondi^ 
with a bar made for thorn, the councillois on both sides 'Jlio doctois for the king 
were Doctor Sampson, that was after bishop of Chichester, and Dootoi Bell, who 
a^er v^as bishop of Worcester, with divcis othei The proctors on the king’s pai*t 
were Doctor Peter, who was after made the king’s chief secrctaiy, and Doctor Trc- 
gonoU, and divers other. , 

Noy (in the other side stood the counsel for the j[ueen, — Doctor Fisher, bishop 
ojf l^to^ester, and Doctor Standish, some time a grey friar, and then bishop of St 
Asaph in Wales ; two notable clerks in divinity, and m especial the bishop of 
Ho(£i,ester a very godly man and a devout poison, who after suffered death* at Tower 
which was gieatly lamented through all tlic foreign univeraitics Of Chns- 
tej^dom. Therie was also 'Another ancient doctor,^ called, as f remember, Doctor 
a V'eiy small persod in stature, but suicly a great and excellent clcik jn 

* ^‘The court being thus furnished and ordered, the judges coramaAcled the crier 
silence ; tben'^os the judges* commission, which they had of the pop®, 
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Ik published and read openly before all the audience there assembled ; t&at the 
crier called the king, by the name of ‘ King Henry of Ikigland, como intd 
cojirt,* &c. With that the kingf4,ns^ere4 and said, ‘Here, my lords* Then he 
* called also the queen, by the name of ‘ Kathaimo queen of England, come into tlte 
court,* &c , wHo made no answer to the same, but rose up incontment out pt h& 
chair, where as she sat , and because she could not come directly to the king fdr 
the distance which seveied them, she took pain to go about imto the king, 
mg down at his feet in the si(^lit of all the couit and assembly, to whom she said 
in effect, in broken English, as followeth . — 

“ ‘Sii,* qfioth she, ‘ I beseech you foi all the loves that hath been between us, 
and for the love of God, let me have justice and right , take of mo some pity aud 
compassion, for I am a pool woman and a strangei born out of your dominion ; t 
have here no aasuicd friend, and much less indifferent counsel , I flee to you a$ to 
the head of justice within thistle ilm Alas ’ sir, wheiein have I offended you, pr 
what occasion of displeasure ? Have I designed against youi vill and pleasure^ 
intending, as I perceive, to put me fiom youl I take God and all the woild to 
witness that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient wife, ever confornii- 
able Ko your will and pleasure, that nevci said oi did anything to the contrary 
thfieof, being always well xileased and contented with all things wherein you had 
any delight or dalliance^ whether it wcie in little or much , I never grudged in word 
01 countenance, or showed a visage oi spaik of discontentation I loved all those 
whom yo loved only foi joui sake, Tvhcthci I had cause oi no, and whether they 
weie my friends or my enemies This twenty yeais I have been your tiue wife, or 
more, and by mo ye have had divci s children, although it hath pleased God to call 
them out of this woild, which hath been no default in mo 

“ ‘ And wnen ye had me at the first, I take God to be my judge, I was a true ^ 
maid without touch of man , and whetnei it be tiuc or no, I put it to your cou<'| 
science It theio be any just cause by the law that ye can allege against me,j 
of dishonesty oi any other impediment to banish and put me from you, 
content to depait to my great shame aad dishonour , and if there be e 
here I most lowly beseech you let me lemain lu my former estate, and reoel^^US- 
tice at your hands The king your father was in the time of his reign of sUch 
estimation thiough the woild fox his excellent wisdom, that he was accounted and 
called of aH men the second Solomon , and my fathoi Ferdinand King of Spam, 
who was esteemed to be one of the wittiest i)rincc3 that leigned in Spam many 
years before were botli wise and excellent kings in wisdom and pimcely behaviour^ 
It IS not therefore to bo doubted but that they elected and gathered as wise coun- 
cillors about them as to their high disci etions was thought meet Also, as xoe 
seemeth, theie was in those days as wise, as Wwll-leained men, and men of as good 
judgment, as be at this present in'*\)oth realms, who thought then the maitisgo 
between you and me good and lawful , theicfoio it is a wonder to hear what 
Inventions are now invented against me, that never intended but honesty, gnd 
cause me tp stand to the ordefand judgment of this new court, wheiem y© may do 
me much wrong, if yo intend any erueltj^ , for ye may condemn me for la^ of 
sufficient <iti8wer, having no indifferent counsel, but such as be assigned me, ^th 
whose wisdom and learning I am not (Acquainted Ye must consider tlmt they 
cannot be indifferent counsellors foi my pait which b^' your subjects, and tal^ 
out of your own council before, wherein they be made privy, and dare npt^ for 
displeasure, disobey your will and intent, being once made privy tlioreto^ ^ 
fore, I most humbly require you, m the way of chanty, and foi the lave ef ^ 

3»ho IS the best judges to spare me the extremity of this new coi^ 
advertised what way itSt order my fiiends in Spam will advise me tb tsl^ f 
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ye not e^Ktend to me so much indifferent favoui, ygur pleasure then bo fulfilled 
and to God 1 commit my cause * ’ • • ^ 

" And with that she rose up, making a low curtsy to the king, and so departed 
w ftom Whence Many supposed that she would hive lesoitcd again to hei fonfier 
place ; but she took her way stiaight out of the house, leaning, she was wont 
^waya to do, upon the arm of her general leconor, called Master Giiffith And 
the king being advertised of hei depaitiiro, commanckd the criei to call her again, 
who called her by the name of ‘ Kathoiinc queen o^ England, come into the court,’ 
^ With that quoth Master Giifiith, ^ Madam * ye be called again ^ ‘On, on,* 
quoth she, ‘it maketh no inattei, foi it is no indiffeitnt couit foi nje, therefore I 
will not tarry. Go on youi -wa}s ’ And thus she dcpaited out of that court, 
Without any farther answei at that time, or at any othei, noi would never appear 
at any other couit after 

“ The kmg, perceiving that she was dopartotl in such soit, calling to his grace’s 
memory all her lament words that she had piouounccd befoio him and all the 
audience, said thus m effect — ‘roi'ismuch,’ quoth he, ‘as the queen la gone, I 
will, ID her absence, dcclaie unto you all myJoids hcie picsent assembled, she hath 
been to me as tiue, as obedient, and as confoimable a wife as 1 could m my fnntasy 
wish or desire She hath all the \iituous qualities that ought to bo in a woman 
of her dignity, or in any otbci of basei estate Suicly she is also a noblewoman 
bom , if nothing weie in her bub only hei conditions, will well declaic the same* 
With that quoth my lord caidmil, — ‘ Sii, T most humbly beseech 3011: highness to 
declare me befoie all this audience, wliethci I haic been the chief iinentor or fiist 


mover of this mattei unto youi unjesty; foi I am greitly suspected of all men 
herein * ‘ My loid cndinal,’ quoth the king, ‘I cm well tvciiso 3011 hciun Many,’ 
quoth he, ‘ye have been rathci igii*^st me in attempting 01 setting forth thereof 
And to put you all out of doubt, I will deelaic unto 3011 the s])ecnl cause that 
moved me hereunto , it wao a ceit un seiupuIo&jt3 th it pucked my conscience ujion 
divers words that weie spoken at a ccitain time by the Bishop of Bayonne, the 
French king’s ambassadoi, who had been hcic long upon the debating ■^)r the con- 
clusion of a maiiiage to bo concluded betwien the piincess, oui daughtei Mary 
and the Duke of Orleaiib, the hieneh tingS second son 

“And upon the lesoiution and determination theicof, ho desired icspite to ad- 
vertise the king his mastci tlieicof, whcthei oui daughtei Mu^y should bo legitimate 
in respect of the maiiiago which was sometime between the queen here and my 
brother the late piinco ^rthui The^'c woids wcie so conceived withm ray scru- 
pulous conscience, that it bied a doubt within bi east, which doubt pricke^J, 
vexed, and troubled so my mind, and -so disquieted me, that I was in great doubt 
of God’s indignation , which, as seemAi me, appealed light well , much the rather 
for that he hath not sent me any issue male , foi all such issue male as I have 
received of the queen died incontinent aftei they were born , so that I doubt the 
punishment of God in that behalf Thus being troubled m waives of a scrupulous 
conscience, and partly in despair of any issue male by hei, it drave me at last to 
consider the estate of this realm, and the danger it stood in for lack of issue male 
to succeed me 111 this imperial dignity I thought it good thei efore, in relief of 
the weighty burden of scrupulous conscience, and the quiet estate of this noble 
realnr, to attempt the law therein, and wiicthei I might take anotbei wife m case 
that my first copulation wtth this gentlewoman were not lawful , which I intend 


ubt for any carnal concupiscence, nor for ^my displeasure 01 mishke of the queen’s 
person or age, with whom I could bo as well content to contmiie during my life, if 
our marriage may stand Witb God’s laws, as with any wogian ali^ e , ^in which point 
All this doubt that we go now about to try by the learned wisdom aSd 
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of you our prelates and pastors of this realm hero fer 

<hat puBpose ; to# whoso conscience and judgment I havo committed th| 
ebarge, according to the which, Qod willing, we will he right well cd^tientea 
td •aubmit ourself, to obey the fame fo^: our part. Wlfer^ after I ouot 
Waived my conscience^ wounded with the doubtful case lierein, I moved ^rst 
thb matter 111 confession to you, my Lord of Lincoln, my ghostly fa^iher. 
forasmuch as then yourself were in some dowbt to give me qoimsel, me 

to ask further counsel of all *^you, my lords ; wherein I moved you first, my lpr 4 
of Canterbury, axing your liconco (forasmuch as you were our metropolitan) tq 
put this matter m question ; and so T did of all yon, my lords to the which ye 
have all granted by writing under all your seals, the which f have here to pe 
showed.’ ‘ That is truth, if it please your highness,” quoth the bishop of Cantey- 
bury; ‘ I doubt not but all my bietliien here present will af&rm the same.’ ‘ fifo, 
air, not T,’ quoth the bishop of Tlochqster, ^yc have not my consent thereto.* ‘ No ! 
ha’ the *’ quoth the king ; ‘looi here upon this : is not this 3'ourhand and seal?’ 
and showed him the instrument with seals. ‘ No, forsooth, sire,’ quolh the bishop 
of Rochester, ‘ it is not my hand nor seal !’ To that quoth the king to my Lo^d 
of Canteibury, ‘Sir, how sayj?/^.'’ is it not his hand and seal?’ Yes, sir,’ quoth 
my L!»rd of Canterbury. ‘ That is not so,’ quoth the bishop of Rochester, ‘ for 
indfcd you were 111 hand with me to have both my hand and seal, as other of my 
lords had already done ; but then T said to you that I would never consent to up 
such act, for it wcio much against my conscience ; nor my hand and seal should 
never bo teen at any such instrument, God willing ; with much more matter 
touching the fSaino communication between us’ ‘You ,s.iy truth,’ quoth the bisWp 
of Canterbury ; ‘such wor<ls yo .said unfo me; but at the last yc were fully per- 
suaded that I hhoiild for you suliscribo 3^0111' name, and put to a .seal myself, and 
ye would allow the .same.’ ‘All which words and matter,’ quoth the bishop of 
Rochester, ‘under your correction, my lord, and sujiiioitation of this noble audi- 
ence, there is nothing more untnic.* ‘Well, well,’ quoth the ki ng, ‘it shall make 
no matter ; wo will not stand with you in argument herein, for you are but one 
rpan.’ And with that the court was adjourned until’ the next (Jay of this session,” 
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Scene. — The Palace * 

c 

The King goes ovl, frownhig upon Cardinal' Wilspg : the Nobles throng after fdmy 
smiling j and whisper inq, 

Wol Wbat should this mean ? 

What sudden anger ’s this ? how have I reap ’d it ? 

He iiartcd Irowning f«om me, as if luin 
Lcap’d from his eyes t So looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall’d him ; 

"Pien makes him nothing. I must read this paper; 

1 fear, the ^tory of his anger. — ’Tis so 

This paper has undone me : ’Tis the account , 

Of ^11 that world of wealth I ha'i'e diawn together 
Foir mi&e own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom, 

And fee mj friends in Rome. O negligence, 
r> Fit for a by I What cross devil 
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; H^e.me put this^ main secret the packet 

^ I sent the king t Is there no way to tare thi 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 

♦ I know *t will stif him strongly ; Yet 1 i|fnow 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 

Will bring me off again. What ’s this — ' To the Pd^ ? * • 

Ihe letter, as I live, with all, the business 
I writ to his holiness. Nay then, farewell !’ • 

I have touch’d the highest point of all my ^eatness ; 

And, from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting. T shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man sec me more. 

Re-enter the DuJees of Norfolk and Svffolk, the Eavi of Surrey^ and the Lord 

Chamberlain. 

Nor. Hear the king’s pleasure, cai*dinal ; who commands you 
To render up the groat seal presently 
Into our bands j and to conhne yocirself 
To Asher-housc, my lord of Winclicster’s, 

Till you hear further from his highness, 

Wol. Stay, 

Where ’s 3"our commission, lords ? words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf. Who dare cross them, 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth expressly f 
Wol. Till I find more than will, or words, to do it, 

(I mean, your malice,) know, officious lords, 

• I dare, arid must deny it. Now J feel 

Of what coarse metal yc are moulded, — envy. 

How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 

As if it fed yo ? and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in everything may bring my ruin ! 

Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 

You have Christian warrant 'for them, and, no doubt, 

In time will find their fit rewards. That seal 
You ask with such a violence, the king, 

(Mine, and your master,) with his own hand gave me : 

Bade me enjoy it, with the place and lion ours, 

'During my life, and, to confirm his goodness, 

Tied it by letters patent : Now, who’ll take it ? 

Rur. The king, that gave it. 

TFo^. It must be himself then. 

Sur. Thou art a proud traitor, priest. • 

Wol. Proud lord, thou fiest ; 

Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 

, Rnr. ^ * Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet sin, robb’d this bewailing land • 

Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law ; ’ 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

‘(With thee, and all thy best p^rj^ bound together,) 
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^ Weigh’d not a hair of his Plague of your policy ’ 

You sent mo deputy foi Ireland ^ 

Far from his suocoui, from the king, from all 
*^That might have m6rcy on the fault thou ga^t him ; 
WJhilbt ypui great goodness, out of holy pity, 

Absolv’d him with an axe 

Wol This,«and all else 

This talking loid^an lay upon my credit, 

T answei is moslT false The duke by law 
Found his deserts how iiinocont I was 
From any jiiivato malice m his end, 

His noble jiiiy and foul cause can witness 
If I lov’d many words, loid, I should tell you, 

You have as little^ hoiie^)ty as honoiii, 

That in the way of loyalty and tiuth 
Towaid the king iny ev6i rojal mastei, 

Dale mate a sounder man than Suiroy can be, 

And all that love his follie*:! 

jSur By my soul, 

Your long coat, piiest, jiiotccts you, thou should’st feel 
My swoid i’ the life blood of theo else — My loids, 

Can ye enduie to htai this ariogance ? 

And from this fellow ? If wo live thus tamely 
To be thus jaded by a pjiece of S( a let, 

Faicwell nobility , let his gricc go foiwaid, 

And dll e us with his cap, like laiks 

TFo/ All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach 

Si^r Yc?, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land s weilth into one, 

Into youi own hands, cardinal, bj cvtoition 
'Iho goodness of your intercejited pickets. 

You wilt to the pope, agxinst the king joui goodness, 
Sinov. } 0 U piovoke me, shall bo most iiotoiioiis 
My loid of Noifolk, as you aie trulj noble, 

As you 1 espoct the common good, the st itc 
Of our desjus’d nobility, oui issues, 

Who, if he live, will seaice be gentlemen, — 

Produce the giand sum of his sms, the articles 
Collected fiom his life — I’ll star^^e jou 
Worse than the sacring%cll, when the brown wench 
Lay kii^sing in your arms, lord cardinal 

Wbl How nfuch, methinks, I could despise this man, 
But that I am hotnd in charity against it • 

JVbr Those articles, my loid are m the king’s hand : 
But, thus much, they aie foul ones 

Wbl. So much fairer, 

And spotless, shall mine innocence aiise, 

When the king knows my tmth 
jSkr. This cannot save you: 

I tbauk my^memory, I yet lemember 
Sox&€^ of these articles ; and out they shall. 
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- Now, if you (oan blush, and cry ^ilty, cardinal, 

You 'll show a little honesty 

Wol, Speak on, sir ; 

• I d^e your worirt objections : if I blusb^ 

It is, to see a nobleman want manners. 

Suf, I’d rather want those than my head. Hav6 at you. 

First, that, without the king’s assent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate ; 'by which power 
You maim’d the jurisdiction of all bishops?^ 

Nor. Then, that, in all you writ to Home, or elsj 
T6 foreign princes, Ego ct Itex mens 
Was still inscrib’d ; in which you brought the king 
To bo your servant. 

Sibf. Then, that, without the knowledge 

Either of king or council, when you ^ent 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 

Ew. Item, you sent a large connnissiou 
To Gregory dc Cassalis, to conclude, 

Without the king’s will, or the state’s allowance, 

A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the king’s coin. 

Bvir. Then, that you have sent innumerable substance, 

(By whah means got, I leave to your own conscience,) 

To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities ; to tho mere undoing 
Of all tho kingdom. Many more there are ; 

Which, since they are of you, and odious, 

I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham. O my lord, 

Press not a falling man too far ; ’t is virtue : 

His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 

Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Siir. ' I forgive him. 

Suf. Loj-d cardinal, the king's further pleasure is, — 

Because all those things, you have done of late 
By your power legatino within this kingdom, 

Fall into the compass of a joraw^wiVc, — 
iliat therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements. 

Chattels, and whatsoever, and to bo • 

Out of tho king’s protection : — ^This is mg charge. 

Nor. And so we ’ll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer, 

About the giving back’^ho great seal to us, 

The king shall k^ow it, and, no* doubt, shall thank you. 

So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Exeunt all hut 

Wol, So farewell to the little good you bear me. ^ 

V "4 < Farewellj a long farewell, to all my greatness 1 * 
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This is the state of man : To-fiay he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blossoms, 

“ And bears his blushing honours thick upon him 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And, — when ho thinl^, good easy man, full surely 
Ills greatness is a ripening, — nips his root, 

And then ho fg.lls, as I do. I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that swim«on bladders, 

This many summc|;s in a sea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under mo ; and now has left mo. 

AVeary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of tins Avorhl, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart ne\^- open’d : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on punees’ fa\ours ’ 

There IS, betwixt tliat smile w^e would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of iirniccs, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when ho falls, ho fills like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. — 

CromvrJl^ a,na cdly. 

AVhy, how now, Cromwell t 
Orom. t have no power to s])cak, sir. 

Wol. What, amaz’d 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline ^ Nay, an you weep, 

I am fallen indeed. 

Croon. How docs your griice ^ 

Wol m\y, well, 

Never so truly hajipy, my good Cromw 
I know myself now ; and I feel within 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has Curd me, 

I humbly thank his grace ; and fiom these shoulders, 

These ruin’d piUais, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour : 

O, ’tis a burden. Cromwell, 'ti^ a burden, 

Too heavy for a man that hojies for heaven. 

Croni. I am glad your grace has made that right use of it, 

Wol I hope I have am able now, methinks, 

(Out ofra fortitude of soul I feel,) 

To endure mofb miseries, and greater far, 

Than my weak-hearted euomies dare oft'er. 

What news abroad 1 

Oo'ooti. The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with tho king. 

Wol God blecs him ! 

Orom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen ' 

Lord eh mccllor in your place. 

® ^ That’s somewhat sudden : 
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But he’s a learned man. May hp pont;ii:iup 

Long m his highness’ favour, and dp justice 

For truth’s a^ko, and his conscience , that his bones, 

When ho has run his course, aod slceQp in hlpssings, 

May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ism I 
What more ? * • 

Crom That Cranmoi is ictuin’d with welromo, 

Install’d loid aichbiahop Can tci bury, • 

Wol. That’s news indeed 

Cionx Last, that the hdy Anne, 

Whom the king nath msccicoy long inauKil, 

This (lay was view’d in open, as bis qiuen, 

' Going to chapel , and the a oicc is now 

Only about her coionatiou 

WoL Thcic was the weight that \)uir(L^nic down 0 (’lomwell, 

The king has gone l>c\ond mo , all my gloiics 
In that one woman I haic lost foi evd 
No sun shah cvei ushei foith mine honouis^ 

Oi gild agiiii the noble tioops tint waited 
Upon m> vjmilc^ Go, get thee fiom me, <'\omwcll, 

I am a pooi fallen nnn, unworthy now 
To bo thy Joul and mast( i Seek the king, 

That sun, 1 pray, ma> never S(t ' J liiAo told Inin 
What, and how tiuc thou ait ho will ads xnce tUco , 

Some little rnemoiy of me will sin him, 

(I know Ins noble iiatuie,) not toilet 

Thy hopeful scivice pciish to(» - Good (^ioin\ dl, 

Neglect him not , mikc u c now, \nd i>iOAidt 
Foi thmc own tutuic sitety 
Cro7ii O, ipy loid, 

Must I then leivc you ? must I needs foic o 
So good, so nobk, ind so tiiic a niastci f 
Beai \ntncsb, ill that have not lieuts of non, 

With what a sonow Cromwell ha\cs his loid - 
The king shall hi\e my sci ucc b it my pia^eis 
For evei, and foi cvci, shall he >ouis 

Wol Cromwt 11, I did not 0 ink to shed a tc n 
In all my miseins , but thou li isl foic’d irie 
Out of thy honest tiuth to phy th< woman 
Let’s diy ojur e>cs and thnslu In n me, (Cornwell ; 

. And, — when I am hn gotten, as T shall be , 

And sleep in dull cold maible, where no mention 
Gf me moic must be heaid of, — say, I taught thee f 
Say, Wolsey, — that once tiod the wa;ys ^ gloi\, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of*lionoui, — 

Found thee a way, out^of his wiack’ to rise m , ^ 

A suie and safe one, though thy inastei miss’d it. 

Mark but my fall, and that thit ruin’d mo 
Cl om well, I change thee, fling away ambition , 

By that sin fell the angels, how can man then. 

The image of hia Maker, ho^ vO win by ’t ? • 

- Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee , 
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Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

(Still in thf right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou anfii’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s; then^if thou fall’st, 0 Cromwell, 

Thou ffUl’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — Prithee? lead me in : < 

l^iere take an inventory of all I have. 

To tho last penny ; ’tis the king’s : my robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I ddre now call mine own. O Cromwell, Croniweli, 

Had t but serv’d niy God with half the zeal 
I serv’d ray king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked tji minp enemies. 

C 9 vm. Good sir, have patience. 

Wo^, So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of couit I my hopes in heaven do dwell. [Krennt. 


( 153.— THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 

[It may be con vein out, hi. foie wc piocccd further m selection of scenes in this period, to 
give a general sumniar> ol tlie c^tn'ls of the reign, iioni ‘ Tho Penny Cyclopicdia.’] 

Henry VIII., the second son of Henry Vli , by his cpiccn Elizabeth of York, was 
bom at Green wicli, 28th June, 1491. On the 1 st of November following he was 
created duke of York, and m 1494 hi«? father conferred upon him the honorary 
title of lord-lieiitcnant of Ireland, Sir Edward Poynings being appointed his deputy 
The government of Sir Edvvai d is famous for the enactment of the statute, or rather 
scries of statutes, dcclaiing the dependence of the Irish parliament upon that 
England, which passes under his name. Henry’s nominal lord-luiutenaucy appeai^s 
to have lasted only till the next 3 car, when he exchanged that dignity for the office 
of president of tho Northern Marches. Tho king’s design in these appointments 
bcems to have been to oppose his son’s naiiio to the pretensions of Pei km Warbeck, 
and the efforts of the snjiporters of that adventurer, first m Ireland and afterwards 
from the side of Scotland. Although thus early distinguished by these and other 
civil titles and appointments, it is stated by Paolo Saipi, in his ‘History of the 
Council of Trent,’ that Henry was fioni the first destined to the archbisbopric of 
Canterbury; ‘ that prudent king his father,’ observes Lord Herbert (in the ‘ Ilis^ 
lory of his Life and Reign’) ‘ choosing this as the most cheap and glorious way for 
disposing of a younger son.’ lie received accf dingly a learned education ; * bo 
that,’ continues this writer, ‘ besides ^iis being an able Latinist, philosophci’, aud 
divine, he was (which one might wonder at in a king) a curious musician, as two^ 
entire masses composed by Wm, and often sung in his chapel, did abundantly witr^ 
ness.’ As the death of his eld^f brother Arthur, however, 2 nd April, 1502, 
him heir to the crown before he had complete^ his eleventh year, it is evident that^ 
his clericali education could not have proceeded very far, and that what he knew 
either of divinity or of the learned tongu(i 9 must have been for the most part ac- 
quired without any view to the church. There is a contradiction in the statementil 
as to the time when he was created prince of Wales. . ^ 

Very soon after Arthur’s death the singular project was started of njarrying 
Heniy to his brother’s widow. The proposition appears to have originally 
Ferdinand and Isabe&a^ the parents of the princess, who were ankions ta 
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tm tbe connexion with England ; and to have been assented to by king Heniy in 
gr^t part from his wish to avoid the repayment of the dower ofdhe princoss. Tbo 
final agreement between the two kings was signed 23rd June, 1503, and, according 
to the chroniclers, the parties were affianced oi^ Sunday the 25th of the same 
month, at the bishop of Salisbury’s house in Fleet Street, although the dispensa- 
tion was certainly not obtained from Pope Julius II. till the 26th of December 
following. • • 

Henry became king 22nd April, 1509, being then in his 19th year. On a 
memorial being presented b} the Spanish ambassadot, it was, notwithstanding the 
opposition of Warhain, archbishop of Oautcrlury, resolved in the council that the 
marriage with Catherine should be completed. The marriage was accordingly 
solemnized m the beginning of June. 

Henry was indebted for the warm and general gratulatiou with which his acces- 
sion was hailed by his subjects, partly to his disting;#ishcd personal advantages and 
accomplishments, and to some jioints of inanuci* and character adapted to take the 
popular taste ; partly to the sense of relief produced by the tciminatioii of the 
austere and oppressive rule of hia iircdeccssor. One of the earliest proceedings of 
the new reign was the trial and punishment of his father’s ministers, Dudley and 
Empson. They were indicted for a conspiiacy to take posscasioii of LoiidoiiVith 
an aimed force during the last illness of the late king, and being convicted on ttiis 
charge, and afterwards attainted by j^arliamciit, were, after lying in gaol for about a 
year, beheaded together on Tower Hill, i7th August, 1510. 

Henry had not been long upon the throne when he was induced to join what 
was called the Holy League, formed against France by the pope, the emperor, and 
the king of Spain. A force of 10,000 men was sent to Biscay under the carl of 
Dorset in the spring of 1512, to co-oi3ei*atc with an army promised by Ferdinand 
for tjie conquest of Gineniie ; but the Spanish king, after dexterously availing him- 
self of the presence of the English troops to enable him to overrun and take 
possession of Navarre, showed plainly that he had no intention of assisting his ally 
in his object ; and after having had Ins ranks thinned, not by the sword, but by 
disease, Dorset was compelled by discontents m his c.im]\ which rose at last to 
actual mutiny, to return to England befoic the end of the year, without having 
done anything. Tlie next year Henry passed over in person to France with a new 
army, and having been joined by the ciuiieror Maximilian, defeated the French, 4th 
August, at Guiiiegaste, in what was called the Battle of the Spurs, from the unusual 
energy the beaten party aic said to have ^hown m iiding off the ground, and took 
the two towns of Terouenne and Tournay. On tnc 9th of September also tlie 
Scottish king James IV., wdio as the ally of France had invaded England, was de- 
feated by the carl of Surrey m the great battle of Floddeii, he himself with many 
of his principal nobility being left dead on the held. Tins war with France how- 
ever was ended the 'following year by a ticaty, the pimcipal condition of which 
wa« that Louis XII., who had just lost his queen, Ann of Bretagne, the same who 
had been in the first instance married to liis picdcccssor Charles VIII., should wed 
Henry’s sister, the Princess Mary. The inarnag(r between Louis, who was in his 
fifty-third, and the English princess, as yet only in her sixteenth year, was solem- 
nized 9th October, 1514; but Louis died within three months, and searccly was 
she again her own mistress, v/hen his young widow gave her hand to Charles Bran- 
dpn, duke of Suffolk, on ^lliaudc out of which afterwards sprung a claim to the 
CtOWQ. 

«»3!ho members of Henry’s council, when he came to the throne, had been selected, 
|ipOOi;di!ng to lord Herbert, ‘ out of those his father most trusted,’* by his grand- 
ttxe OQUUtess of Richmond, ‘ noted to be a virtuous and prudent lady.’ •A 
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HALF-HQUfUS OF 

E|y{^ry hp'W^y^ and contost for tlie chief powor soon broke out betmCji:^ 

bistM^p pf Wipche&ter, fseoi'ctj^ry-ai^d lord privy eoal, and Thoypas BoW^4,j||^ 
of Sarvey (afterwarda duke of Norfolk), who hold tlio o^ce of lord tveas^ret^ ' 
to t^O introduction at court <of tho famous Thom^ IZ^olsey, who, beirfg^ih^' 
^an of Lincoln, was brought forward by JS'qx to counteract the growing ascend^gr 
0^ Surrey, and ^ho speedily made goo<l for himself a place in the roy^ favQUf t^a^ . 
reduced all the rest of the king’s ministers toi insignificance, and left in his haniSDl^ 
foi’ a long course of years hcarly the whole power of tho state. The ^eign of 
Wolsey may be consideied as having begun after the return of Henry from his ej^- 
podition to France, towaids the close of the year 1513 ; and henceforth the affairs 
of the kingddm for fourteen or liftecn years were directed principally by tho inte- 
rests of his ambition, which go\eriied and inado subservient to its purposes eveu^ 
tho vanity and other passions of Id's master. 

Tho history of tho greater ;3art of this i^criod consists of Henry’s transactions 
with liis two celebrated contempiu’dries, Francis I. of France, the successor of I^oui§ 
XIL, and Charles, oiiginally archduke of Austria, but who became king of Spain aa 
Charles [. by the death of Ins mother’s father, Ferdinand, in 1516, and three yoar^ 
after was elected to succeed his paternal grandfather Maximilian I. as emperor of 
Gorrdany. Ills position might have enabled the English king in >somo degree to 
ho^l the balance between these two irreconcileablo rivals, who both accordingly 
made it a principal point of policy to eudoavour to secure his friendship and 
alliance ; but his influence on their long contention was in reality very inconsider- 
able, directed as it was for the most pait either by ineio capi’ice, or by nothing 
higher than tho private resentments, ambitions, and vanities of himself or his 
minister. The foreign policy of this reign had iiotliing national about it, either in 
reality or even in .semblance ; it was neither regulated by a view to the true in- 
terests of tho country, nor even by any leal, liowevcr mistaken, popular sentiment. 
Henry had himself been a candidate for tho imperial ilignity when tho prize* was 
obtained by Charles ; but ho never had for a moment tho least chance of success. 
For a short time ho remained at peace, both with Charles and Francis j the former 
of whom paid him a visit at Dover in the end of May, 1520 ; and with the lattipr 
of whom ho had a few days after a seemingly most amicable interview, celebrated 
under the name of tho ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ in the neighbourhood of Calais. 
Wolsey’s object at this time however was to detach his master from the interests 
of the French king ; aitd a visit which Henry jiaid tg tho emperor at Gyavelinos, 
on his way home, showed Francis how little he was to count upon any lasting 
effect of their recent eordialities. Betore the close of the following year Henry was 
formally joined ill a league with tho emperor and the pope ; and m March, 1523, 
ho declared war against France. In the summer of the same year the emperor 
flattered him by paying him a visit at London ; his vanity having also been a short 
time before gratified in auothcr way^y tho title of ‘ Defender of the Faith * ho- 
stowed upon him by^ pope Leo X. (recently succeeded by Adrian VI.) for a Latj^ 
treatise which ho had published ‘ On the Seven Sacraments,’ in confutation 
Luther. Henry continued to attach himself to the interest of the emperor, — »eve^- 
sending an army to France, iu August, 152’^, under the duke of Suffolk, whicjli 
succeeded in, taking several towns, though only to ^ive them up again m a fyyf 
months, — ^until tho disappointment, for tliF second time, of Wolsey’s hope of bejog 
made pope through tho influenco of Charles, on tho death of Adrian in September 
of the last-mentioned year, is supposed to have determined that minister 
ohanm of politics. Before the memorable defeat and capture of Franeia at, 
uatipof Pavia* 34ih Fbbraary, 1525, the English king had made e^y 

with the emperor ; having actually commenced negotiation|| fon a 
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^ ’WtJi ®faiwjia*a Jatoies V., the young king of Scotland^ oi? couditioh of giving 
ug^ HHUrdifitgQ Mg daughter the prihcess Mary (aftei'wdrd^ <^ueen), ^ho hacf 
promised to the emperor. In August he concluded a treaty of peace 
dpdaHiauoh with France ; and after the release ort^rancis, m Sfarch, 1626. Henty 
wag dedared.proteotor of the league styled ‘ Most Clement aad Mogt Holy, which 
Wtft formed uxidcr the auspices of the pope for the renewal of the wai* against 
Charles. * • 

Before this date two domestic occurrences took ]>foco that especially deserve to 
be notad. The first of these was the execution, m 1513, immediately before 
Henry proceeded on his expedition to Fiance, of Edmund de la Polo, duko of Suffolk, 
whose mother was Elizabeth Plantagcnct, sistei of Edwaid IV ; he had lain a 
prisoner in the Tower over since a shoit time i>efoic the death of the late king, who 
had eoiitrivcd to obtain possession of his pei^on after ho had ded to the Continent, 
and, it is said, had in his last hoius lecomincifdcd Ant ho should not be suffered 
to live. He was now put to death without any foini of tiial efr other legal pro- 
ceeding, his crime, there can bo no doubt, being mcicly his conncMou with the 
House of York. Lord Hoibeit tolls us that IFciu^y’'' going to the Continent at this 
time was deemed dangerous and ine\j)cdicnt, on the gi oiiiid ^ lliat if the king stg^uld 
die without l^ sue, ho wcw or tin succession woie undoubted in Ids sister Margaiet, 
yet the people were so aftecied to the Eloiisc' of Yoik, us they might take Edmulid 
de la Pole out of the Tower <md set him u[) ’ Wolscy was ])ejlia])s as yet too now 
in office to lie faiily made answeiablo for this as.t of bloocKlicd , m the next case 
the unfortunate victim i-i generally believed to have been saciificcd to his lesent- 
ment and thirst of teiigoame In 1521 Pklwaid Stalfoid. duke of Buckingham, 
son of the duke beheaded by Bulipid Til, was appielicnded on some information 
furnished to ‘VVolscy by a di'^c aided s(i\ant, and being bi ought to tiial was found 
guilty and executed ns a tiaitor. The nets with which lie was cliaigfd did not 
accoi^ing to law amount to tuason, (^cii if tJuy h.id been piu\td ; ])ut the duke 
IS said by certain mdiscietions of speech .md dciueanoi to ha>(‘ wounded the pride 
of the all-powerful minister ; and, besides, lie was <d^o of dangcious pcdigice, being 
not only maternally of the* stock of John of (Taunt, but likewise a Plantagcnct by 
his descent from Anne, the daughter ol Edwaid the Tluurw youngest son Thomas, 
duke of Gloucestci With this nobleman cami' to an end the great office of here- 
ditary lord high coiislabic. 

What may be called the second iiait (J ilciiij^’s leign begins in the year 1527, 
from which date our attention is called to a busy seine of domestic tiansactiona 
beside which the foreign politics of the kingdom become of little iiitcicst or in> 
pottance. Jt is no longer the ambition and mtiiguc of the mmistci, hut the wil- 
fulness and funous passions of the king him^'tlf, that mo^e all things In 1527 
Henry cast his eyes upon Anne Bolc^n, and ajijnars to ha\e ^eiy soon foimcd the 
deiugn of ridding himself of Catheime, an<l making the object of this now attach- 
ment his queen. Anne was undci stood to be favouiably ciisifoscd towards those 
hew views on the subject of religion and ccclesiastuial affaii s which had been agi- 
tating all Europe ever since Luther had begun his uflrcpid CcUccr by publicly op- 
posing indulgences at Wittemberg ten jeais befoic. Queen Catheiuio on the other 
hsnd was a good Catholic ; and, besides, the circumbtanccs in which she was placed 
m:&de it her interest to take her stand )fy the chuich, as on the other hand her 
twivorsaries were driven in ^iko manner by their inteie'=;ts and the coui^e of o\cnt8 
into dissent and opposition. This ono ccnsideiation sufficiently explain^ all that 
fol^^yrnd* The friends of the old religion generally considered Cathtumo’s cause as 
; the reformers as naturally array'ed themsclvo» on the wide of her riv^. 

I 
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Henry himself again, though ho had been till now resolutely opposed to tM new 
v^opinion^, was carved over by his passion towards the same side ; the conS6qa]ei!l^ 
of which was the loss of the royal favour by those who had hitherto monopoyzed ii, 
a^d its transference in great paA to other men, to be employed by them in the 
promotion of entirely opposite purposes and politics. The proceedings for tho 
divorce were coinmenced by an application to the court of Home, in August, lfi27, 
Inor two years the affair lingered on through & succession of legal proceedmgs, but 
without any decisive result. J^Vom the autumn of 1529 arc to be dated both the 
fall of Wolsey and the rise of'Oranmer 'I'lic death of the groat cardinal took place 
29th November, 1530. In January following the* first blDw was struck at the 
church by ah indictment being bi ought into tho King’s Bench against all the^ 
clergy of the kingdom for supporting AA olscy in the exercise of his Icgatine powers 
without the loyal licence, as icquucd by the old statutes of provisors and jorewiw- 
nire ; and it was in an act padded immediately after b^ tho Convocation of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, foi gi anting to the king a sum of money to exempt thorn from 
the penalties of their conviction on this indictment, that tho first movement was 
made towards a levolt against the sec of Home, by the titles given to Henry of 
‘the one protector of the English church, its only and supreme lord, and, as far as 
miglHi be by the law of Christ, its supreme head.’ Shortly after, tho convocation de- 
clc^ed the king's mainago ^\lth Catheime to be contiaiy to the law of God. The 
same year Henry went the length of ojicnly countenancing Piotcstantisin abroad 
by remitting a subsidy to the conlcdciacy of the Elector of Brandenburg and other 
German princes, called tho League of «Smalcald In August, 1532, Cranmer was 
appointed to the archbishopric of (Canterbury In the beginning of tho year 1533 
Henry was privately mariicd to Anne liolcyn ; and on the 2ord of 'May following 
archbishoi) Cranmer pionounced tho former mariiago with Catheime void. In tho 
meantime tho parliament had issed an act forbidding all appeals to the see of 
Rome. Pojic Clement VII met this by animlhng tho sentence of Cranmer in the 
matter of the maruage; on 'vv Inch the separation fvom Home became complete. 
Acts wore passed by tho parliament the next yeai declaring that the clergy should 
in future be assembled iii convocation only by the king’s wiit, that no constitutions 
enacted by them should be of foicc without the king’s assent, and that no fiipst 
fruits or Peter’s pence, or money for dispensations, should be any longer paid to the 
pope. Tho clergy of the province of York themselves m convocation declared that 
tho pope had no more power lu England than any other bisliop. A new and most 
efficient suppoiter of the Reformation now also becomes conspicuous on the scene, 
Thomas Cromwell (afterwards loid Ciomwcll and eail of E'^sex), "viho was this year 
mfade first secietary of state, and thin ma tei of tho rolls. In the next session, 
the parliament, whicli rc-assemblcd iii the end of this same year, passed acts de- 
claring the king's highness to be supreme head of the church of England, and to 
have authority to redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the church ; and order- 
ing first-fruits and tenths of all spiritual benefices to be paid to tho king. After 
this various persona were executed ftr icfusmg to acknowledge tho king’s supiu- 
macy ; among otheis, two illustiHous victims, the learned Fisher, bishop of Roches- 
ter, and the admirable Sir Thomas Moie an 1535 began the dissolution of the 
mon ayt t te iea. under the zealous supenntendanco of Cromwell, constituted for that 
purpowivisitor-goueral of these establisliLnents. Latimer and other friends <)f 
Cranmer and the Reformation were iiuw also iiromoted td bishoprics ; so that not 
only in matters of discipline and polity, but even of doctrine, the church might 
said to have separated itself from Rome. One of tho last acts of the parliaiheipii 
under which aU these great innovations had been made was to petitioii klhjt 
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thAt a new translation of the Scriptures might be made by authority and set up in 
^ ohurchas. It Avas dissolved on the 18th of July^ 1530, aftca having ^t for the 
ihen^unprecedented period of six years. * 

Events now set in a now current The month of May of this year Avitnessed#the 
trial and execution of Queen Anne — in less than six montl^ after the death of her 
predecessor, Catherine of Aragon — and the marriage of the brutal king, the ^ery 
next mornjng, to* Jane Seymour, tlfc new beauty, his passion for whom must be 
regarded as the true motive that had impelled hipi to the deed of blood. Queen 
Jane dying on the 14th of October, 1537, a few ihi^s after giving birth to a son, 
was succeeded by Anne, sister of the duke of Cloves, whom Henry married in 
January, 1540, and put away m six months after — the subsonicnt parliament, and 
the not less subservient convocation of tho olcrgy, on liis mere lequest, pronouncing 
the mamage to be iiiill, and the foiiucv body making it high tieason ‘ by word or 
deed to accept, take, judge, or believe the said mai^iago to be good.* 

Meanwhile the ecclesiastical changes continued to piucrcd ^it ns rapid a rate as 
ever. In 1536 Ciomwcll was constituted a ^ 01 1 of loid-lieutcnant over the church, 
by the title of vicai-gcncial, which was held to invest him with all tho king’s autho- 
rity over the spiritualty Tho dissolution of the moim^'teiiCs in this and the 
following year, as earned fonvaul luidci the diicction of this energetic nilnister, 
produced a succession of popular jusuiuctious in different paits of tho kingdom, 
which wcie not put down without gieat destruction of life, both in the field and 
afterwards by the cxccutionei In 1538 all incumbents were oidercd to set up m 
their churches copies of tlio newly-publislicd English tianshtion of the Bible, and 
to teach the people the Ciced, the Loid’s Piajcr, and the Ten Commandments, in 
English ; the famous image of our Lady at Walsingham, and other similar objects 
of tho popular vciiciatiori, wcie also under Ci oinwell’s older icmoved from their 
shiines and buiiit In 1539 the pailjainont, after cmcting (by tho 31 Heniy VIII, 
c. 8) that tho pioclaniation of the king in council should henceforth have tho same 
authority as a ‘statute, passed tho famous act (tho 31 IfoniyVlII,c 14) kuown 
by the name of the Siv Ai tides, 01 the Bloody Stitute, by which burning or hang- 
ing was made tho puiji'-hijiait of all who should deny that tho bread and wine of 
tho saciMmcnt was the iiatiii.il body .lud blood of the Savioui — 01 that communion 
in both kinds w is not necessaiy to salvation — or that piiests may not many — or 
that VOW'S of chastity ought to be obscived — or that tho mass w'as agreeable to 
God’s law — or that auiicular confession is expedient and nccessaiy This statute, 
the cause of numeious executions, piocoeded fiom a new influence which had now 
gained an ascendancy over the hcklo king, that of Ganbnor, bishop of Winchester, 
the able leader of the paity 111 church aud state opposed lo CVannier and Cromwell. 
This new favourite was not long m effecting the iiiiii of tho iival that was most in 
Ills way ; Cromwell, who had pist been cicatcd call of Essex, and made lord cham- 
borlaiu of England, was m tho beginning of June, 151^0, committed to tho Tower 
nu a charge of tieason, and beheaded in a few weeks aftei. ^ 

On the 8th of August this year Henry mairied his fifth wife, tho Lady Catherine 
Howard, whom he beheaded, 13th February, 153'i During this interval he also 
rid himself by the axo of the executioner of a noble lady whom he had attainted 
and'consigned to a prison two years befoio on a charge of treason, Margaret, countess 
dowager of Salisbury, the daughter of 4ho late duke of Clarence, and the last of the 
York Plantagcnets. H5r real crime was that she was tho mother of caidinal Pole, 
who had offended the tyrant, and who wras himself beyond hia leach. 

^ In the latter part of the year 1542 wa»' was declared by Henry against Scotland, • 
trtth a revival of the old claim to tho sovereignty of that kingdom An incursion 
made by the duke of Norfolk into Scotland, m October, was followed the "^ext 
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bjr tlife adyaiibe of ik Scottish ariay into Ehglatid ; but thiA fbiMs© ooto* 
atid dispersed at Solway ^Moss, a disaster which is believed to hAVb 
killed king James, who died a few jveeks after, leaving his crown to a daughter, thd 
unibrtiiliate Mary Stuart, then only an infant seven days old. The failure of the 
dffijrtfl of the Engjish kittg to obtain {)OS3ession of the government and of the young 
<lti6^n, owing to the successful Resistance of cardinal Beaton and th© Catholic party, 
led to a renewal of hostilities i^ the spring of *1544, when Scotland t^as invaded 
by a great army under the earl o«f Hertford, which penetrated as fai* as Edinburgh, 
and burned that capital with mVny other towns and villages. In the preceding 
year also Henry had concluded a new alliance with the emperir against the French 
king ; and in July, 1544, he passed over with an army to France, with which he suc- 
ceeded in taking the town of Boulogne. On this however the emperor made a 
separate peace with Francis ; and on the 7th of June, 1546, Henry also signed a 
treaty with that king, in winch ^ agr(53d to restore Boulogne and its dependencies 
in consideration of a payment of two millions of crowns. 

He had solne years before found a sixth wife, ratlierino Parr, the widow of the 
Lord Latimer, whom ho married 10th July, 1543. As the infirmities of age and 
disease crew upon him, the suspiciousness and impetuosity of his temper acquired 
additional violence, and the closing years of his leign were as decjily stained with 
blood as any that had pieceded them One of his last butcheries was that of the 
amiable and accomplished I leiny Howard, carl of Siurey, who, being convicted, after 
the usual process, of treason, wa^ e\ccuted on the H)th (other accounts say the 
21at) of January, 1547. Already Hem y, says lloliu'^hcd, ‘Avas lying in the agonies 
of death.’ Surrey’s father, the duke of Norfolk, was also to have sufiered on the 
28th j but was saved by the death of tho king at tAvo o’clock on the morning of 
that day. 

The children of Henry VITI. were : 1. and 2. by rathciine of Aragon, two sous 
who died in infancy ; 3. Maiy, afterwards queen of England ; 4. by Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth, afterwards queen ; 5. a son still-born, 29th Februaiy, 1535 ; 6. by Jane 
Seymour Edward, by whom he was succeeded on the throne. 


154.— THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

Hvll’s Chronici.!:. * 

Tte 10th day of October the king ea le to Dover, and on the 11th day in the 
morning, being Friday, at three of the . luck, ho took shijiping in Dover road, and 
before ten of the clock the same da}, he, wiD the lady marchioness of Pem- 
broke, landed at Calais, where he Ava»* honourably received Avith procession, and 
brought to Saint Nicholas Church, where he heard mass, and so to his place d^Ued 
the Exchequer, where lodged. And on the Sunday after came to Calais, thb 
LoM Boche Baroh, and Monsieur Monntpesat, messengers from the French king, 
advertising the king of England, that the French king would repair to Abbeville thd 
silpme nighty marching towards Boulogne, of Avhich tidings the king Avas veiy glad, 
butauddeidy ^me a messenger, and reported that the Great Master of France, ahd- 
the Archbishop of Koueuj with divers noblenfRn of France, were cottie to Sandifbld/ 
intending come to Calais, to salute the king, from tho k*ing their iUdSter. He 
boingJ^cRe^f advertised, sent in great haste the 1 5th day of October, the Duke 6f 
^ Mar^uie of Exeter, the Earls of Oxford, Derby, arid Rutland, the Lord 
. i tho Ldrd Fitz^at^r, with three hundred gentlemen, which 
i the Fz^oh k>rds, ^ ^e English pale, and so brought them td the 
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pretitenc^ in Calais, which stood under a rich cloth of estate of siich value that they 
Dltioh mused of the richeii. The King (a^ he that knew all Honour au(!^ natureJT 
tiDcei\'ail the French lords very lovingly and amiabh^, and with them took a day and 
place of meeting : these lords wer^^ highly feasted, and after dinner departed *10 
Boulogne. • ^ 

While the king lay thus in Ctdai.s, ho viewed the walls, tow'ei’s, and bulwai’lw, 
and devised certain new foHificalions, for the iiiainteiuwicc and deh'noe of the town. 
The town of Calais had at this season twenty-four iJiindrod beds, and stabling for 
two thousand horses, beside the villages adjacent. * 

The 20th day of this month, the king being advi'rtiscd that the krcj^ich king Was 
eoino to a village called Margnison, nigh to the Enghsh psrfo, marched out of Calais 
the next day after, accoinjianicd with the Dukes of Noilolk and Sufiblk. and with 
the Marquises of Doi.set and Exeter, the Earls of Av indel. Oxford, Surrey, Essex, 
Derby, Kutland, Huntingdon, and Sussex, and*divcii^ viscoiints, baions, knights of 
the Garter, and gentlemen, freshly axipareled and iidily trimnfcd, and so i^asscd 
toward the xdacc ax)poiiit'*d for tlie interview, leaving behind them the grciatest ^lait 
of the yeomen in Calais, because that Boulogne was too little for both the trains. 
For th'b Frenchmen said their tiaiii was tw’ent) ihoiisiiid horse, which caused tlio 
Englishmen to cast many juiils, and esj^edally because it was bunted abroad, that 
the Frenrh king should Stiy, the king of laiglaud was once Lis enemy, and main- 
tained the Emperor and the Duke' of Bouilion agnnst him, and now ho W’as becoino 
his most friend. The ivheaisingof these old gmdge^, many Eiiflislimdi suspected, 
and vciy loath that the king should go to Boulogne, but the king continued still 
m his journey, and came to Saiidingfold, and a little from tliat x)Iaco in a valley, 
was the French king nobly accompanied, with tluoe liuiidiod horse, and not much 
more. TJio king's train wa\ed on tlie loft hand, to give the FieueL king and his 
train the right hand : likewise did the Fieiioli jiait, lo give the Englishuicu the 
light hand ; so the two kings with all loveljr Jionoiir met with baie heads, and em- 
braced other ill such Ja^hion, that all that belield tiiem rejoiced. The king of 
England was appnieled in coat of gnat licho-^, in braids of gokl laid loose on 
russet velvet, and set with tiofoilcs, full of xieail and ,>tone. Tlie li'iench king was 
in a coat of crimson velvet, all to out, lined with slender cloth of gohl plucked out 
through the cuts. The noblemen on both X)aiiies were richly axq^arcled ; and, as 
W|is reported, the French king said o]>eiily to the king of England : Sir, you be the 
same person that I am most bound to m the world, and ^ith it bath ^deased you in 
person to visit me, I am bound in xierson to seek you, and fir the very fricndshij) 
that 1 have found in yon, I am yours and will be, and so I require jou to take ii^e, 
and with that put oft' his bonnet : the king of England sobeily answcro<b If eier I 
did any thing to your liking I am glad, and as toiicliing the pain to come hither to 
see yon, I assure you it is my great comfort, yea, and I had come farther to have 
visited you. Then the kings embraced the lords aiul estates, as the French king 
the lords of England, and the king of England the lord^ of France, and that done 
they feet forward toward Boulogne, and in riding tl^y cast of haw'ks called sakors to 
the kites, which made to them great sport, and in a* valley beyond Sandingfcld the 


king of Navarre met the kings, and there they alighted and drank, and after that 
thifey mounted on horseback, and with hawking and other xirinccly pa?jtiine, they 
esfethe near to Boulogne, where on a hill itood ranged in a fair band, the number of 
ftw hundred men on horseback, of whom the chief were, the Frencli king’s three* 
feODs^ tte Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Angoulerne, and on ihG|p 
gi9Ve aftettdance, the Admiral of France, and three Cardinals, with divers other 
: iSeSe three princes marched forward, ^md welconfcd* the king of 
whi^HJ^em well beheld, and lovingly them received, as ho that could^as 
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zziuch xturt\tre, as any princo that ever was. Then the French king said to his 
^xhildr^ openly .vMy children, I am your father, but to this prince hcTO you are as 
much bound, as to me your natural* father, for he redeemed mo and ypu from 
<5p.ptivity: whcrefoic on my blc^!ising I charge you to be to him loving always. The 
king of England ceased the French king’s tale, and embraced the young princes, 
each after othSr ; all their three apparels were black velvet, embroidered with silver 
of damask. Then all these noble company 'came to Boulogne, where was a groat 
shot of artillery, for on the c^ne side they shot great iielJets, which made a great 
nojso : then these two piuice!:i offered at Our Lady of Boulogne, and tho French 
king brought the king of England to his lodging in the Ablx y, directly against hig 
own lodging^, where the king of England had divers chain beis, the outer chamber 
‘was hanged with fair anas, and another chamber was hanged with green velvet, 
embi'oidered witn vigncttes^of gold, and fret with flowers of silver, and small twigs 
of wreathen woik, and in thJWiiddle of cvciy pane oi pioco was a fable of Ovid in 
Metamorphoses erphioidcicd, and a cloth of estate of the same work, valunced with 
fiets, knotted, and langcttes tassalcd with Venice gold and silver ■ and in this 
chamber was hanged a great branch of silver peicell gilt, to bear lights. Then was 
thcic an inner chamber, hanged with rich cloth of gold of tissue, and tho ro'bf siled 
witlfthc same. The fouith chamber was with velvet, and hatchments of arms, and 
devices of nccdlewoik \eiy cunningly wiought. Eveiy man was appointed to his 
lodging (which there w^as vciy ctiait) accoiihng to his tlcgice, and gieat cheer was 
made to all the Englishmen ; the poultiies, laideis, spiceries, and collars of wine 
were all open, and likewise hay and httci, and all other things, ask and have ; and 
no man durst take any money, for the French king paid for all. 

Tho French king caused two go >ns to be made of white velvet piicked with 
gold of damask, and tho capes and \cnts were of ficts of whipped gold of 
damask very iich, winch two gowns lie sent to the king of England, praying 
him to choose the one and to wear it for Ins sake, which gladly took it, and so 
that Tuesday, the two kings were both in one suite the same night the French 
king made to the king of England a sujipcr m his chamber, which was hanged with 
arras, and siled over with rich silk, and two cloths of estates wcie set up, one at 
the one end, and the other at the other end ; tlie one cloth was cmbroideied with 
the image of an old man, and a woman with a naked child in her arm, and the 
woman gave tho old man suck of her bicast, and about was written in Frenc^: 
Better It IS children wantonly to v ( than old ^)ion for need to perish On the other 
cloth of estate, was ernbioidcied the sun going down of fine gold, and a beast thereon, 
the head covered with a helm, and a coronal of a duke’s estate ; tho beast’s body 
wife all pearl, and the cloth was cnmsou satin. A iich cupboard was set up of 
plate, with a groat number of pieces of the nev ^ashion. Four great branches hung 
in the chamber all of silver and gilt, w^hicli baio torches of white wax, all the 
gentlemon of France made the Englishmen great cheer, and served them of 
delicate viands. ^ ^ 

In the church of Boulogn? was a inverse set up for tho French king, open On 
every side, saving it was siled *with blue velvet, embroidered with fleur de lisea 
gold ; tho pillars were hanged with the same work. On the French king’s right 
ha^d was aeother traverse siled, and coitened nil of white satin, embroidered with 
cables cast, of cut cloth of gold, embroidered and gilted after the fashion that 
mariners cast their ropes: this tiaveisewas valanced of like work, and fringed 
with fine gold. Daily the kings heard their masses in these traverses, and com- 
monly they went together to mass. Divers times the kings communed together tft 
council^ and sometime in t^e morning, or the princes were stirring, their o<mn^^ ’ 
mo^ and sat together while. * 
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‘ the king of England lay thus at Boulogne, the French king to show him- 

aajf loving to tho noblemen of England, the 25th day of Octobqjr, called aphaptei^ 
of the pompanions of his Order, called Saint'Michael, of whom the king of England 
was one, and so there elected Thomas Duke of Noifolk, and Charles Duke of Suffolk, 
to be Companions of tho said Order, which were brought intqthe Chapter, and had 
there collars delivered to them, and were sworn to the statutes of tlie Order, they 
obeisance to their sovereign lord always reserved : which Jukes thanked the French 
king, and gave to the officers of arms two hundred cijowns apiece. All this season 
th6i French king and his court were fresh, and his gufird were appareled in frocks of 
blue, crimson, and yellow velvet. With ihc Fi each king was the king of 
Navarre, tho Dauphin of Vien, tho Dukes of Orleans, Angoulome, VendOme, Guiso, 
Longville, tho Earls of Saint Panic, Nc'vcis, Estainpcs,^.avallc, and many other 
earls and barons, and tho Prince of Mcllfc, four Cdidm^ls, and eleven Bishops Avith 
their trains and lesoit, which suiely w^as a grciit cor iTruy . So continued these two 
kings at Boulogne, Monday, 'Puesday, Wcduc'-day, and Thuisday^and on Friday tho 
25th day of October, they depaitc<l out of Boulogne to Calais ; the French king’s 
train was twelve hundred iicrsons, and so many hoise or moic : and without Calais 
two mile, met AVith them the Duke of Richmond, the king's bastard son of England, 
a goodly young prince, and full of favour and beauty, with a great compax^ of 
noble men, which Aveio not at Boulogne, so the duke with his company cmbia^ed 
the Ficnch king, and so did other noblcincii ; then the lords of England set forward, 
ns the Dukes of Richmond, Noifolk and Sitftolk, the Maiquis of Exeter, the Earls of 
'Arundel, Oxfoid, Surrey, Derby, AVoiccstcr, Rutland, Sussex, and IJuntingdon, the 
Viscouirts of Lisle and Roclicford, the B’shoi)s of London, Wuicliestei, Lincoln, and 
Bath, the Lord AVilliam Howard, ilie Loid Matiavers, the Lord Montacuto, the 
Lord Coblram, the Loid Sands, the Loid Bray, the Loid Moi daunt, the Lord Leonard 
Grey, tho Loid Clinton, and Sir AV'illiam Fit/wrlliam, knight, treasnicr of the king’s 
house, and Sir William' Panic t, coinptioller of the same, with a gicat number of 
knights, beside the lusty esqunes and }oung gentlemen These noble peisonages 
and gentlemen of England accompanied the Ficnch loids to Newnam Bridge, wheie 
as Thomas Palmer, captain of tho with a fan curnp.iny of soldicis, sainted 

tho kings, and so they pa‘*scd tow aid (VJais : Avheie at tlicir coming, that w’hat out 
of the town and the castle, and Avliut out of Ricebank, and the ships m tho haven, 
the French men ^aid they nc\(’r lieaid ‘-uch a shot . And when they were entered 
the Millc gate, all the soldicis, of the town stood on the one side, appareled in red 
and blue, and on the other side of tho streets stood all the serving men of England, 
in coats of French tawuiey, with their loid^' and masters devices t'mbioidercd, and 
every man a scarlet cap and a white feather, wdiidi made a goodl}'^ sliow : there 
were lodged in Calais that night, beside the towui dwelleis, eight thousand persons 
at tho least. Tho king of England brought tlio Frcndi king to his lodging, to the 
Staple inn, \vhero his chamber was lmngc<l Aviili so iidi verdure, as hath not been 
seen ; the ground of it was gold and damask, and all over tjic taffs and flowers 
were ' of satin, silk, and silver, so cm lou sly wi ought that they seemed to grow; 
every chamber was richer and other : the second* chamber all of tissue, with a 
cloth of estate of needle-work, set with great roses of large pearl. The third was 
hanged with velvet, upon velvet pearled green and crimson, and cmbi-oiderccl over 
with branches of flowers of gold bullion, «Dd garnished with arms and boasts of the 
same gold, set with pearl ifnd stone. If tho P'ronch king made good cheer to the 
king of England and his tiain, at Boulogne, I assure you ho and his train were 
requited at Calais, for the plenty of wild fowl, venison, flsli, and all other things 
there, it was maiwel to see, for the king’s oflyerfe of Eu^^aud had mado 
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preparation in over;^ place, so that the Frenchtnen were served ^vith aucli hdidtittuile 
of dive A fishes, this Friday and Satu‘*day, that the masters of the Ft«ticli kiti^ 
household much woudeied at tlje provision, tri likewise on the Sundajr, tkejr htfd 
^ manner of flesh, fowl, spice, venison, both of fallow deer and red deelr, and kb 
for wine they h eked none, so that well was the Englishman that might well 
-tiin the Frenchman : the lords of France pever fetched their viands, biit they 
were sent to them, and often time their proportion of victual was so abiihdaiit, thAt 
they refused a great part thert^bf. 

While the kings were thus in Calais, they rode every day to Saint Matie chUrbh, 
where weroietlwo traverses, the one for the French king, which wha crimbon 
velvet, replenished with |rcat roses of massy bullion of fine gold, and the seed of 
the said roses were great orient pearl, and about every rose, was a wreath all of 
pearl and stone, which trapse was much wondered at by the Frenchmen : the 
other traverse of blue velvet and clolh of tissue, raised with flowers of silver panedL 
all the blue velvet Vas einbnudered with knots, and subtle draughts, of leases ana 
brauches, that few men could judge the cunning of the workmanship. The Sundajr 
at night, the French king supped with the king of England, in a chamber hanged 
witliftissuo, raised Avith silver, paned with cloth of silver, raised with gold, and thd 
seams of the same were covered Avith broad wreathes, of goldsmith’s work, full of 
stdae and pearl. In tins chamber Avas a cupboard of seven stages high, all of plate 
of gold, aud no gilt plate ; beside that there hung in the said chamber ten branches 
of silver and gilt, and ten bianchos all Avhitc silver, every branch hanging 'by a long 
chain of the same suit, beaiiiig live lights of wax. '^J’o all the riches of the clothes 
of estate, the basins, and other vessels which was tlioro occupied, 1 assure you my 
wit is iiisutficiout, for there Avas nothing occupied tlial night, but all of gold. Tlie 
French king avms served thico couises, ami his meat dressed after the French 
fashion, aud the English king had like courses after the English fashion, the first 
course of every king AVas forty dishes, the second sixty, the third seventy, which 
Avere costly and ])leasaiit. 

After Supper came in the marchioness of Pembroke, with seven ladies in mask- 
iiig apparel, of strange fashion, made of cloth of gold, eonipasscd with crimson 
tinsel satin, covered Avith clotli of silver, lying loose, and knit with laces of gold ; 
these ladies Averc brought p^to the chamber, Avith four damsels appareled in crimson 
satin, with tabards of flue cipres : the Lady Marchioness took the French king, and 
the Oouiitcos of Derby took the king of Navarro, and every lady took a lord^ and in 
dancing the king of England took aAvay the ladies’ visors, so that there the ladids’ 
beauties Avere showed, and after tliey had danced a Avhile they ceased, and the 
French king talked Avith the lunrchioness of Pembroke a space, and then he took 
his leave of the ladit^^, and the kmg^onveyed Lim to his lodging. The saiiio night 
the duke of Norfolk feasted all the nobles of France, being there in the castle of 
Calais, with many goodly sjports aud pastimes. 

On the Monday, b6ing Simon and Jude’s day, tliere dined Avith tho king of 
laud, the king of Navarre, and the cardinal of Lorraine, and tho Great Master, and 
_a^miral of France, on which day the king of England called a Chapter of the Knights 
of ^he Oaifcer, at which Chapter the French king wore the blue mantle pf'theOrd^jk 
because he was of the same Order, an I there Avere elected Annas Montmoveinci, 
of Beaut^jont; great master of the Fj‘ench king’s house, ^,and Philippe de ChabboL 
earl of Noiiblano, great admiral of France, which had to them their 
garters delivered, for tho which they rendered te the king great thanks. * f 
-The inorrow^twr, being the thirtieth day of October, the two kings dep®rtett^i 
dfL^Calais, aud oame u^at^to Bandingfeld, and there alighted in a fair .green' 
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-wans a table set, and there the Englishmen served the Frenchmen ol* wine, 
*l<^crafl, ftoiit, «tnd spice abundantly. When the two kings had tfommuuod a little^ 
i^ountled oii their horses, and at the ver^ entciing of the Ficncli ground, they 
took bands, and with princely countenance, loviBg behaviour, and heaiiy woida 
each embraced other; and so there departed. 


“ 155— KML MVY J)V\» 

Fiom ‘11 all b Clioinclo ^ 

[The Li^hth jOin ol Kih<j[ Hi nky \ ] 

In this season, the Genovcbo, Ficncliinou and nth^ str urge is said and boasted 
themselves to be m such favour with nieking«aiKl 1 y ^oiuiljI, tint they set nought 
by the rulers of the city; and the multitude of btiangeis "^as so great about 
liondou, that the poor English aitihcus could staicc get any living ; and, most of 
all, the strangers vveie so pioud, that they disdained, inockcd and oppiosscd the 
Englishmen, winch was the iHgujiung o1 the '>iudge Foi, among all other things, 
there was a caipeinci m London caJhd Williamson, whnli bought two s.tockSo\c'5 
in Chepe, and as he was «ibuut to pa^ lui tncui, a Fitiicliman took them out ofju:, 
hand, said tiuy were not meet loi a eaipcnlti “ AVell, ’ said the Enghslmian, I 
have bought them and now paid ior them, and thcietoio I will have them, ’ Nay,” 
said the Fienchman, “ I will have tiiem foi ni} hud the amhasvidor and so, for 
better or worbC, the Fidithmaii called the Enghslnnan knave, nul v\(nt away with 
the stockdoves. The stiangcis came to the Fu neb ami) idoi, and siiimi-,(d a 
complaint against the puoi caipcntei and the am])assiKloi came to my loid nia^oi, 
and said so much, that the caijKiitei w is ^ent to piison , and ^el not content with 
this, so comidaincd to the kin^^’s couiu d, tint tlio kiiig'b commandment was laid on 
him. Aiidwlidi sn John Bakci, knight, and othci vvuisLipful pel bons sued too 
the ambas&adoi for him, ho tinsvvded, b) the body of (<od, thac the Er ghsh knave 
should lose his lift' , toi, he Mid, no Enghdmian should ddiy that the Ficuehindi 
required. And (.ther ansvvei liad tlie^ none. 

Also a FroucUman that had .skim a man slnyuld abju.o the lealni, and liad a cross 
in his hand ; and then suddiiily came a great soit ol Ftonelimen about him, and 
one of them said to the eoiistabie that led him, “Sii, ib this eiosb tlio puce to kill 
an Englishman?” 'Ihe e<jnstabh‘ wa- -somewhat asl micd, and antwered not. 
Then said another Frenchman, “On tliat [Jiiee vnc would be banished all, by the 
mass thns saying was nottd to be spoken 'pitctully. IJ^wbeit, tlic FiencLmen 
were not alonoly oppiessois of the linglislmun ; foi a Lombaid. called Fi.nuis do 
Bard, enticed a man’s wife m Lombaid Street to come to liib chambd with her 
•husband’s plate ; winch thing she did. Altei, when lici husband knew it, ho dc»- 
rnandod his wife ; but answer was made he should not liavi' hej • then he demanded 
hia plate, and in bke maimer answer was made that he should neither have plate 
nor wife. And when he had sued an action again^kthe stranger in the Guildhall, 
the straiiget so faced the Englishman, that he fainted m his Miit. And then tiro 
Lombard arrested the poor man for 1ns wife’s boaid while he kept hini from her 
hfisband in his chamber. This mock was much noted , and, for the.‘'C .ind many 
o^h^r oppressions done by them, there increased such a malu.c m the* Englibhrjucn’s 
beaHs, that at the last it blast out. For, amongbt otheis that sore grudged at 
thc^ matters, there was a broker in London, erillcd John Lincoln, which wrote a 
bill Easter, desiring Doctor San dish at his scrinoij at Saint >Iary Spital, the 

iSlbliSisfy in Easter week, to move the mayor and aldermen to take part with *j5hd 
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commonalty against the strangers. The doctor answcied, that it became not Him 
to move any such thing in a sermon. From him he dejiarted, and came to a paxlon 
*111 Samf Mary Spifal, a doctor in divinity, called doctor Bele, and lamentably de- 
clared to him, how miseiably th#^ common aitificcrs lived, and scarce could get any 
work to find’ them, their wives and children, for there were such a number of arti- 
ficers strangeis<that t6ok away all the li\ingin manner ; and also how the English 
nferchantb could have no utterance, for the merchant strangers bring in aH silks, 
cloth of gold, wine, oil, irorf, and such other meichandise, that no man almost 
buyeth of an Englishman ; anA also out waul they cairy *^0 much English wool, tin, 
and lead, that Englishmen that advcntuic outward can h tvo no living : which 
things,” sank Lincoln, “ hath been shewed to the council, and cannot be heard ; and 
farther,” said he, ‘^thc \nangeis compass the city loiind about in Southwark, in 
Westminster, Temple Bar, Ilolboin, Saint Mai tins, Saint John’s Stieet, Aldgate, 
Tower Hill, and Saint KatheHQics, and foic^tall the n aiket , which is the cause 
that Englishmen want and stane, and tluy li\e abiindanily in. gieat pleasure; 
whercfoic,” siid lAicoln, ‘^Mastci doctoi, sith you wcio boin in London, and see 
the oppress on of the stiangci^ and the gieat iniseiy ot your own mtive country, 
evhort all the citizens to join in one agnnst these stiangcis, lavcneis and de- 
stroji^rs of youi coiintr} ” Mastci doctoi, hcaiiiig this, said he much 1 imented the 
case if It Aveic as Lincoln hid dcclaied * Fts,” said Lincoln, ' that it is, and 
milch more, foi the Dutchmen biingoui non, tnubei, Icxthei, and wainscot, ready 
wrought, as nails, locks, biskets, cupboaids, stools, tables, chests, giidlcs, with 
points, saddles and inuitcd clothes, so that, if it wcie xm ought hcie^ Englishmen 
might hax e some \ioiL and bving by it and, besido this, they giow into such a 
multitude, that it is to be looked upon, toi I saw on a Sumlay this Lent VI. c., 
strangers shooting at the popinjay witli cio s Ixows, uid they keep such assemblies 
and fratcinities togcthci, and mikc such ca gathci mg to then common box, that 
every botcher will hold pica with the city of London ” Well,” slid the doctor, 

“ I will do for a leforrnitioii of this mattci as much as a piiest miy do and so 
received Lincoln’s bill, and studied foi his piiipo'^c Then Liucoln, very joyous of 
his entcipiise, went fiom'maii to man suing tint slioitly they should heai news, 
and daily excited young people and aitificci’s to bon milice to the stiangeis. 

When Eastei came, and Doctor Bole should iJicich the Tuesday iii Easter week, 
he came into the pulpit, and theie declaicd thit to him was brought a pitiful bill, 
and read it m this wise , To all }ou the woi shipful loids and masteis of this city, 
that will take compa««sion o\(i the jiooi people join mughboius, and also of the 
great importable hints, losses, uid hnidi inccb, whcieof piocccding the extieme 
poverty to all the king’s subjects that mhcbit within tins city and siibuibs of the 
same ; for so it is that the aliens and sti ingcis eat the bread fiom tlie pool father- 
less children, and take the living tj^m all the aitificers, and the intoicouiso from 
all merchants, whereby povcity is so much inci cased, that cvciy man bewaileth the 
misery of other ; for craftsmen be bi ought to beggary, and mei chants to neediness; 
i^herefore, the premises considered, the redress must bo of the commons, knit and 
unite to one party, and as the hint and damage giicvcth all men, so must all men 
set to their willing power for remedy, and n >t to suffer the said aliens so highly lU 
their wealth, and the natural born men of this icgion to come to confusion. Of 
this letter was more , but the doctor r^ad no farther , and then ho begau, 
Ccdwttt oceli Domino^ ten am autem dedit fhis homtnum; and upon this text he lU- 
treated, that this land was given to Englishmen, and as birds would defend their 
nest, so ought Englishmen to cheii«h and defend themselves, and to huH 
grieve aliens fof the common weal. And upon this text, pugna pra pa^idby h^ 
hrqught in how by lawful to fight for their country, an4 over 
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8<ibtty moved the people to rebel against the 'strangers, and break the kxng^s peaces 
nothing regarding the league between princes, and the king’s •honour. Of thi^ 
sermotj many a light person took courage, anj openly spake against ati angers. And, 
as the devil would, the Sunday after, at Gieenwich*in the king’s gallery wasFrandia 
do Bard, which, as you hoard, kept an Englishman’s wife and*his gopds, and yet he 
could have no remedy ; and with him A\ere Domingo, Anthony Cauclcr, and many 
more strangers ; and there they, talking with sir I'liQiiias Palmer, knight, jested 
and laughed how that Francis kept the Englishman’*^ wife, saying, that if they had 
the Mayor’s wife of London, they would keep her *Sir Thomas said, ^‘Sirs, you 
have too much favour in England ” There wcio diveis English meicliiiuts by, and 
heard them laugh, and weie not content, insomuch as oiu/William Bolt, a mercer, 
said, Well, you whorcsome Lombaicls, you lejoico am^augh ; by the mass, wo 
will one day have a chy at }oii, romo when it Mill /’yf'nd that saying the other 
merchants affirmed This tale was icpoitcd about Lioiulon, and the young and 
evil disposed people said, they w ould be leiengcd on tlio merchant strangers, as 
well as on the artificeis stiangois On AFonday, the moirow aftoi,thc king removed 
to his manor of Richmond. 

I he Ninth j eai , — 1 I * 

Upon this rumour, the wiiii d<ij of Apiil, divcis young men of the city sib- 
saulted the aliens as they passed by the stiecls , and some Mere stiickeii and some 
buffeted, and some tin own in the canal Whcrcfoic the Majoi sent divcis i)crsous 
to ward, as Stephen Studley, skinin i, and Bettes, and Stcplionson, and cliieis other, 
some to one counter, and some to anotlnn, and some to Newgate Tlien suddenly 
was a common Secret luinour, and no man couM tell how it began, thiit on May 
day next, the city would icbcl, and slay all aliens, insomuch as divcis ^ti angers 
fled out of the city. This bunt lan so fir that it cunc to tlie king’s council, inso- 
much as the cardinal, being Loid Chancelloi, «cut foi John Rest, mayor of the 
city, and other of the conned of the city, and demanded of the m i^or in what case 
the city stood. To whom he vxnsweicd, that it Mas mcU, and in good quiet “ Nay,” 
said the caidinal, “it is infoimcd us that youi joiing aiil iiotoiis people Mill use, 
and distress the ^traiigtis hcai >e ot no such thing “No, biuely,” said tlio 
mayor, ' and I tiust so to go\ein them, that tin kiiu'-’s peace shall bo obscived ; 
and that I dare uudcitako, if I and my biitlncii the aldciiinu may be suffered.” 
“Well,” said the cardinal, “go home, and Miscly foie'^cc this mattei , for, and if 
any such thing be, you may shoitly pi event it ’ The niivor came liom the caicli- 
nal’s at four of the clock at aftcinoon, on J\fiy even, anti demanded of tlio officei^^ 
what they heard. Divers of them aiisMcied, that the \o’c<^ of the people m is so, 
and had been so two or thice dajs bcfoie This lieaiiug, the iniioi sent foi all 
his biethren to the Guildhall m great haste, and almojt sc\cii oC the clock or the 
assembly was set. Then was declared to them by master Brooke, the lecordor, 
hoM that the king’s council had icportcd to them that the commonalty that night 
would rise, and distress all the aliens and sti angers^ that inhabited in the city of 
London. The aldermen answered, they lieaid &a\ so but they mistrusted not tho 
matter; but yet they said that it was mtII done to foicsco it. Then said tho ro- 
cordei, it were best that a substantial watch were set of honest pei soifs, housc- 
holdera, which might withstand the evil dbcis. “An alderman said, that it Mas evil 
to raise men in harness ; fSr, if such a thing were intended, they could not tell 
who would take their pait. Another alderman said, that it weic best to keep the 
young men asunder, and every man to shut in his doois, and to keep Ins servants 
Then with these opinions was the recorder sent to the csfidinal before 
eight the clock. ^ And then he, with such as were of the king’s council at his 
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place, oormnaxided that iu no wise watch should be kept, but that ^vetj.xuanithOilkL 
* repair Jo his owj% house, and there to keep him and his servants till seven of the 
clock of the morning : with which cofiimandmont the said Bichard Brooke, setjeant 
qjb the law and recorder, and Sif Thomas Moore, late under sheriff of London^ and 
then of the king’s council, came to the Guildhall half hour and before nine of the 
^lock [sic], and there shewed the commandment of the king’s council* Theh' in all 
haste every alderman sent to his ward, that *no man should stir after nine of the 
clock out of his house, but to,kecp his doors shut, and his servants within till seven 
of the cloclfl|iu the morning. •vVfter this commandment, Sir John Mondy, alderman, 
came from his ward, and found two young men in Chepo ploying at bucklers, and a 
great company of yoiiut men looking on them, for the commandment was then 
scarce known, for then v t was but nine of the clock. Master Mondy, seeing that, 
bade them leave ; and tljp one young man asked him why ; and then he said, 
“ Thou shalt know,” and t^: him, by the arm to ha\ o had him to the counter. 
Then all the yoiiiY; men resisted the alderman, and took him from master Mondy, 
and cried, “ IVonticcs and clubs ! ” Then out at every door came clubs and wea- 
pons, and the alderman fled, and was in great danger. Then more people arose out 
of every quarter, and out came serving-men and watermeu and courtiers ; and by 
ele'^m of the clock there were in Ciiepe six or seven liundi’cd. And out of Paul’s 
Churchyard came three hundred, which wiat not of tlio other ; and so out of all 
places they gathered, and brake up the counters, and took out the prisoners that 
the mayor had thither committed for hurting of the strangers, and came to New-» 
gate, and took out Studley and Petit committed thither for that cause. The mayor 
and sheriffs were there ]jre&ent, and made proclamation in the king’s name ; but 
nothing was obeyed. Thus they ran a plump thi-ough Saint Nicholas’ shambles ; 
and at Saint Martin’s gate there met with them Sir Thomfis Afoore and other, de- 
siring them to go to their lodgings ; and as they were entreating and had almost 
brought them to a stay, the people of Saint Martin’s threw out stones and bats, 
and hurt divers honest persons, that were iiersuading the riotous people to cease, 
and they bade them hold their hands ; but still they threw out bricks and hpt 
water. Then a serjeaut of arms, called Nicholas Dounes, which was there with 
master Moore, entreating them, being sore hurt, in a fury cried, ‘^Down with 
them ! ” . Then all the misruled persons ran to the doors and windows of Saint 
Martin, and spoiled all that they found, and cast it into the street, and left 
houses unspoiled. And, after that, they ran headlong into Cornhill by Leadenhall, 
to the house of one ^lutuas, a Frenchman or Picarde borne, which wa^ a great 
bearer of Frenchmen, were they pick-purses or how evil disposition soever they 
were of; and within his gate, called Greeiigato, dwelled divers Frenchmen thiS> 
kalendared worsted contrary to the king’s la^^'s, and all they were so borne out by 
the said Mutuas, that 116 man d«rst meddle with them ; wherefore he was sore 
hated, and, if the people had found him in their fury, they would have stricken off 
his head. But, when they found him not, the watermen, and certain young priests 
that were there, fell to rifling : some ran to Blanchechapelton, and brake the 
strangers’ houses, and threw iinoes and boots into the street. This from ten or 
eleven of the clock continued these riotous people, during which time a . knig[ht, 
called Sir<Thonias‘Parr, in great haste went to the cardinal, and told him of this 
riot : which incontinent strengthened hii house with men and ordinance. And 
after, this knight rode to the king at Eichmond, and nSade the report much inore 
than it“ was. Wherefore the king hastily sent to London, and was truly advertin^d 
of the matter, and how that the riot was ceased, and many of the doers 
bonded. Buir while thi^ ruffling continued. Sir Richard Gholmeley, knight, JWtl- 
tenant of the Tower|,^ great friend to the city, in a frantic fuiiy 
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jp^ftoee of ordinance, shot into tUe city, which did little haim, howbeit his 
gpod will appeared. About thioe of the clock, these iiotous poisons sevoied, and 
wont to tboir places of resort, and by the wa^ they were taken bjr thc^ayftr and * 
the heads of the city, and some sent to the Towei, jyid some to Newgate, and some 
to tho counters, to the number of three hundred some fled, and specially thb 
watermen wad pnests and servmg-mcn , but the poor pi entices were*taken About 
five of the clock, the earls of Shiowsbuyy and Siirioy, which Ind heard of this not,* 
came to London with such sticngth as they had, so ditl the Inns of Court, and 
divers noblemen . but, oi tiicy camo, all the not wa^^ coast d, and many taken as 
}ou ha\c heaid 

Then were the piisonors examined, and the scimon of Dottoi Belc ^lled to le- 
membrance, and he taken, and scut to the Towci, and xs John Lincoln but 
with this not the Caidmal was soio displeased Thcri ih/T fouith day ol Afay wfts 
an oyei and determine! at London bclort the ma>o#f the Lukt of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Suriey, and othei The city thought tliat the duke hire them giudgc foi 
a lewd priest of hia wluch the yeai before was slain in Chtpe, in ^o miuh the duke 
then m his fury said, “ I pi ay God, 1 may once have the citizens in my dangci ^ ” 
and the 3uke also thought that the> bare him no good will, wlieicfoio ho came 
into the city with thirteen hundied men in liainess, to keep tho oyci and de^ci- 
mmer And upon examination it could inxci bt piovcd of any meeting, gatheiing, 
talking, or eouv cuticle, at iny diy oi time btforc that dxy, but that tho chance iio 
happened without any i attci piepcnscd ol any cicxtuic smng Lincoln, and ncvci 
an honest peison m mannei was tikcii but only he Ihcu pioclamations wcio 
made, that no women should come togrtliei to babble and tiik, but all men should 
keep then wnes m then houses All the stieets tiiat wcie notable stood tail of 
harnessed men, which spake many oppiobnous avoids to the citi/ens, which giicved 
them soio , and, if thty would have been icvenged, the othci hid had the woise, 
for tho citizens wcie two hundied to one but, like tiuc subjects, they suflered 
patiently 

When tho lords wore set, the piisoneis weie bi ought in thioiigh the streets tied 
m lopes, some men, some lads, som( «Tiildun ol thntccn yen There was i great 
mouiiung ol fathi i s and fiiends foi then children and kinsfolk among the piisoncis, 
many were not of tho city , some weie piiests, and some J iisb indmeii and labouieis 
the whole sum ol the piisoneia woie two hundied and se\ enty-nght persona 
The cause of the treason was, because the king had amity with all Chiistian princes, 
that they had broken the tiuce and league, contiary to tho statute of king Henry 
V Of this tieason divers were indited , and so foi that lime the loids dep<aitcd 
And, the next day, the duke came again, and the Earl of ^uney, witlitwo thousand 
armed men, which kept the sticcta When the miyoi, the duke, tho Eails of 
Shrewsbury and Surrey weie set, the piisoners weie aiiaignid, and tlmtecn found 
guilt} of high treason, and adjudged to bo hanged, diawn, and qnaiteied , and foi 
execution whereof were set up eleven pan of gallows in divers places whcie the 
oflenoes were done, as at Aldgato, at Blanehechapelton, Giaciouw Street, Leadcnhall, 
and befiire every counter one, and at Newgate, at Si^mt Martin’s, at Aldiesgate, at 
Biaho|>sgate* • This sight sore giicved the people, to sco gallows set in the king’s 
chamber Then were the prisoners that were judged bi ought tQ the place of ex- 
ecution, and executed m most iigoious niaimei ^ foi the Lord Eclraoncf Howard, 
s>on to the Duke of Noifoli: and knight ^marshal, shewed no meic>, but cxtieme 
cruelty to the poor younglings in their execution, and likewise the Juke’s scivants 
spake ihany opprobrious words , some bade hang, some bade draw , some bade set 
the city on fire , but all was suffered 

On the seventh day of May was Lincoln, Shinvui, and {wo biethroji 
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called Bettes, 9.nd divers other, adjudged to die. Then Lincoln said, " My lords, I 
•meant ,well ; for* an you knew the mischief that is ensued in this realm by 
strangers, you would remedy it ; and*many times I have complained, and then I 
ms called a busy fellow : now €ur Lord have mercy on me ! ” Then all Che said 
persons were laid on, the hurdles, and drawn to the Standard in Chepe ; and first 
.\fras John Lincoln executed ; and, as the other had the rope about their necks, 
there came a commandment from the king to respite execution. ^ Then the 
people cried, “ God save the ” Then was the oyer and determiner deferred 
till another day, and the i^rjsoners sent again to ward, and the harnessed men 
departed out of London, and all things quiet. 

The eleventh day of^Iay the king came to his manorof Greenwich, where the 
recorder of London aud\ivers aldermen came to speak with his grace, and all ware 
gowns of black colour. Aiyul when they perceived the king coming out of his privy 
chamber into his chamber ot picscpce, they kneeled down, and the recorder said^' 
Our most natiii'|^l benign and sovereign lord, wo know will that your grace is 
displeased with us of your city of London for the great not late done ; we ascertain 
your grace that none of us, nor no honest 2>crson, were condescending to thatj| 
enormity ; and yet we, our wives and children, every hour lament that your favour! 
shofild bo taken from us ; and, foiasmuch as light and idle persons were the doors 
oj the same, we most humbly beseech your grace to have mercy of us for our' 
negligence, and compassion of the oflbnders for their offence and trespass.” 

Truly,” said the king, ‘‘}ou ha\e highly dis^ileased and offended us, and ye ought 
to wail and bo sorry for the same ; and where yc say that you the substantial 
persons wero not consenting to the .same, it appeareih to the contrary, for you 
never moved to let them, nor stirred once to light with them, which you say were 
so small a number of light persons ; wherefore we must think, and you cannot 
deny, but you did wink at the matter ; but at this time we ivill grant to you 
neither our favour nor good will, nor to the offenders mercy; but resort to the 
Cardinal, our Lord Chancellor, and he shall make you an answer, and declare our 
pleasure:” and with this answer the Londoners departed, and made relation to 
the mayoi . 

^ -x- * * * * 

Thursday the twenty-second day of May, the king came into Wcstminster-Hall, 
for whom at the ui^jicr end was set a cloth of estate, and the place hanged with 
arras : with him was the Cardinal, the Lukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Earls of 
Shrewsbury, of E^ocx and Wiltshire, of Suney, with many lords and other of the 
king’s council. The mayor and aldermen, and all the chief of the city were there 
in their best livery, (accordii/g as the Cardinal had them ai>poiiited) by nine of 
the clock. Then the king commanded that all the prisoners should bo brought 
forth. Then came in the iioor younglings and ol '' false knaves, bounden in ropes, 
all along, one after another, in their shirts, and every one a halter about his neck, 
to the number of four hundred men and eleven women. And, when all were come 
before the king’s presence, the Cardinal sore laid to the mayor and commonalty 
their negligence, and to the ^prisoners he declared that they deserved death for 
their offence. Then all the prisoners together cried, Mercy, gracious lord, mercy 1 ** 
Then thev lords altogether j^sought his gi’ace of mercy ; at whose request the king 
par<^fed them all. And then the Cardinal gave unto them a good exhortation, to 
the great gladness of the hearers. And when the general pardon was pronounced, 
all the prisoners shouted at oucc, and altogether cast up their halters into the 
roof, so that the king might perceive they were none of the discreetest sort. < 
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156.— THE FALL OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

, • • Hume.* 

Wfeile tbo retainers to the new religion were gxulting in their prosperity^ they 
met with a mortification which seemed to blast all their hopes. Their patroness 
Anne Boleyn possessed no louger the king’s favour ; and soon ojter lost her life 
by the ragO of that furious moiiarcj;i. Henry had persevered in his love to this 
lady during six years that his prosccutioii of the divorce lasted ; and the more 
obstacles he met with to the gratification of his jiu^slon, the more determined zeal 
' did he exert in pursuing his purpose. But the affection which had subsisted, and 
still increased under difficulties, had not h>ng obtained secure possession of its 
object, when it languished from satiety ; and the khfg’s heart, was apfiarently 
estranged from his consort. Anne’s eneniie.s soon x^ci^^rod the fatal change ; and 
they were forward to widen the breach, when they aound that they incurred no 
danger by interposing in those delicate concerns. She liad been deUvered of a dead 
son : and Henry’.s extreme fondness for male issue being thus Tor the present dis- 
appointed, his temper, equally violent and sujicrstitious, was disposed to make the 
innocent mother answerable for the misfortune. But the chief means which Anne’s 
enemies cmplo3’cd to inflame the king against her, was his jealousy. ^ 

Anne, though she aj)[)ears to have been entirely innocent, and even virtuous in 
her conduct, had a certain gaiety, if not levity of character, which threw hci* off 
her guard, and made her less circumspect than her situation required. Her education 
in Fi’ancc rendered licr more prone to those freedoms ; and it was with difficulty 
she conformed herself to that strict ceremonial 2^i*actiscd in the court of England. 
More vain than haughty, she was ^^Icased to see the infiucncc of her beauty on all 
around her, and she indulged herself in an easy fiimiliarity with j^ersoiis who were 
formerly her equals, and who nnglit then have iirctcnded to her friendshij) and 
good graces. Henry’s dignity was offended with these i^opular maimers ; and 
though the lover had been entirely blind, the husband possessed but too quick dis- 
cernment and penetration. Ill instruments intcrjiosed, and put a malignant inter- 
jjretation on the harmless liberties of the queen. The Viscountess of Rocheford, 
in particular, wlio was marritjd to the queen’s brother, but Avho lived on bad terms 
with her .sistcr-in-law, iiisinnatcd the most cruel .sus2)icioiis into the king’s mind ; 
and as she was a woman of xirofligatc character, she 2>aid no regard cither to truth 
or humanity in those calumnies which .she suggested. Henry Norris, groom of the 
stoic, Weston and Breroton, gentlemen of the king’s chamber, together with Mark 
Smeton, groom of the chamber, were observed to i^osscss much of the queen’s 
friendship ; and they served her with a zeal and attachment which, though chiafly 
derived from gratitude, might not improbably be .seasoned whtli some mixture of 
tenderness for so amiable a princess. The king’.s jealousy laid hold of the slightest 
circumstance, and finding no particular object on which it could fasten, it vented 
itself equally on every one who carnc wuthui the verge of its fury. 

Had Henry’s jealousy been derived from love, though it might on a sudden have 
proceeded to the most violent extremities, it wqiiild have been subject to many 
removes and contrari’ietics ; and might at last have suffered only to augment that 
affection on which it was founded. But it was a more stcyi jealousy, fostered 
entirely by pride. His love was transferred to another object. Jane, ’daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, and qnaid of honour to tbo queen, a young lady of singular 
beauty and merit, had obtained an entire ascendant over him ; and he was deter- 
mined to sacrifice everything to the gratification of this new aj^petite. Unlike to 
most monarchs, who judge lightly of cho crime of gallantry, and who deem the 
yniiing damsels of their court rather honoured than disgraced by their passion^he 
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feoldom thought of scny other attachment ^hau that of marriage , and in cider to 
attain this end, he underwent more difficulties, and committed gieatei crimes, than 
those whjch he sought to avoid foiming that legal connexion And having thus 
entertained ihe design of i aising Ins neV mistress to his bed and throne, he^more 
■Willingly hearkened to cveiy sugjjG'jtion which threw any imputation of guilt on 
th6 unfoitunato Anne Ji^oleyn 

yho lung’s jealousy fir'^t appciicd openly m a tilting at Greenwich, where the 
cjiiecn happened to diop hei handkei chief , an incident probably casual, but int^r- 
pietcd by him as an instance of, gallintiy to some of hci paramours Ho immo- 
dmlclj letired from the ])Uce , t>ciit oidcis to coiifiiio her to hei chamber, arrested 
Brcicton, "Weston and Smctin, togctbci ^\ltb hci biothci Eochefoid, and 
tin ew them into prison f^Tin i[uccn istoinsh(d it th^'se instmcesof his fury, 
thought that ho only incu^^lo tty hti , but liiiding him in caincst, she reflected 
on hib obstinit( unifluitiiio spirit, and shepicpaitd herself foi that melancholy 
doom which was awuting hci Ne\t»Uy sht was sent to the I’owei , and on her 
"way thithti she was^infoimcd ot hci supposed offences of which she had hitherto 
boon ignoiant Sht in idc < i nest; piotcst itions of hti innocence , ii d when she 
intorcd the piison she fell 1 1 Ik i knees ludx i ijrdGod so to help her, as she was 
not guilty of the ermu inputt I to lu i IJei suipiisc and tonfiision threw her 
into b(^stciic il disiidei^, ind ni that situation sht thought that the best proof of 
hci iTinoeencc m u to m i1 c in eiitne c nibssioD ind she lOvc tied some indiscietions 
and icvitics i\liicli lici snnpl c ly hilt pidly hcti i}e<l lui to commit and to avow 
She owned tli it she had met i ilh 1 Nt iii^ ru Ill's d( laying his marriage, and had 
told him tint lie probil]/ t\icctt I liei wlitii he sLtiiiltl bo i ^\ldow she had 
lepiCNcd Weston she sud toi Ins i/fectiou to a kin worn in of hers, and his indif- 
fcienco town Is Lis wift but lu toll hei tint she ha 1 nnfltikcii the olijcct of his 
affection, foi il w is hone If iq on wliu li sliedelu d him She aflnmed that Smeton 
h«ad nevci bun in Jici diunbci but twue when he pliycd on the hai psicliord, but 
she ickno'w ledge d that he Ind once had the boldm ss to tell liei, that i look sufficed 
him '’[he kiiu,, in^'toul of being sitished with the candour and sincerity of her 
confession, icgiidel these indiscretions only is pi eludes to greater and more 
criramal iiituiacics 

Of all thobf luulliludes whom the bcucficoncc of the queen’s tempci Ind obliged 
duiing hei piosjieious loituno, no one duisf mteipose bcl’^oen her and the king’s 
fury , and the peisuu whose advancement cvel^ bieath had favoured, and every 
countenance had miled upon, iv n now left neglected and abindoncd Even her 
uncle the Duke of \oitoLk piefciiing tlu ciiiiieetioiis ot paity to the ties of blood, 
was become he 1 most < I ingeiou i enemy , nid ill th( Ktuncis to file cithohc re- 
ligion hope I th it hei death would tci inmate c kings cpi ur el with Home, and 
leno him again to his natuial and eiily bent, which hid i u lined him to maintain 
the most intimate union with the Apostolic See Ci iiinei done, of all the queen’s 
adherents, still letiuicd iiis friendship for^e^ , and, isfai as the kmgJs impetuosity 
peimitted him, he cndeivouied to moderate the violent piejudiccs entertained 
against hei ^ 

The queen horsclt wioto Hcnnji^a letter fiom the Towei, full of the most tender 
expostulations, and of the wumest protcotations ''f innocence This letter had no 
mfluerupc on tlie umcJtnting mmd of Henry, who was dctei mined to pa\e the way for 
his new nxairiage bv the death oi Anuc Bo’tcyn Noiiis, Weston, Brercton, and 
Srpeton, were tiled , but no legal evickuee was pioduced against them The chief 
proof of their guilt consisted in a iuarsiy fiom one lady Winkficld, who was deAd. 
Smeton was pa*evalled on, by the vain hopes of life, to confess a criminal correspon- 
dence with the qneeju ; h^t^ven liei enemies expected little advantage fi‘om this 
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ooxif^stioj;| } for ^hoy.nevci* dared to confront him with her ; and ho was immedi- 
ately executed ; fi3 were also Broretou apd Voston. Norris had been nmch iu the 
king’s favQvfr j a^d an offer of life was made him, if he would confess his crime^ 
and accuse the queen ; but he generously rejected the jiroposai, and said,* that in 
h|s conscience he believed her entirely guiltless, brvt for his part he could accuse 
her of nothing, and he would rather die* a thousand deaths* than calumniate an 
innocent person. * • 

The queen and her brother were twed by a jury of peers, consisting of the diilce 
of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the earl of Ariqicfel, and tvventy-threo more. 
Their uncle the duke of Norfolk pre^>idcd as high •>tcwanl. Part of the charge 
against her was tliat she had alliriued to her iniuions that the king never had her 
heart ; and had said to each of them apart, that she lo/od him Ix'ttcr than any 
person whatsoever. Which was to the slander of the hajoUm between the kincf 

a'iid her. By this strained interpretation, her guilt vva‘^)roiight under the statute 
of the 25th of this reign ; in which it was dci^lared ciiniiiial to throw any slander 
upon the king, queen, or their issue. Such palpable absurdities were at that lime 
admitted ; and they were regarded by the peers ot England Tis u sullicient leasoii 
for sacrificing an innocent ((uecn to the cruelty of their tyr.mt. 'Ihougli unassisted 
by counsel, she defended hcisclf with presence of mind ; and the s])ectators could 
not forbear pronouncing her eiitiicly innocent. Judgment, liowevoi, was giv\«i by 
the court, both against the queen and lord Koeliefoul ; and her vi'rdict contained, 
that she should be buruod oi beheaded, at the king's iileasuie. Wbeu this dreSd- 
ful sentence was prououiici d ‘^lie wa*. not terrified, hut lilting up her liands said, 
“0! Father’ O ! Creator! thou who art the way, tin' truth, and the life, thou 
knowest tliat I have not deserved this fate.”'? And tlion turuing to the judges, 
made the most pathetic di claiations of her innocence. 

Henry, not satisfied with this ciiicl vengeance, was resolved entirely to annul hi.s 
marriage wdth Anno Bole) n, and to declare her issue illegitimate*. He r< railed to 
his memory, that a little after her appear an ce in the English couit some altacli- 
ment had been acknowledged bet w’cen her and the Earl of Nortlnimlx'i Iniid, then 
Lord Percy; and he now quostioiiod the nobleman wuth logaul to thisr* engage- 
ments. Noithumbcrland took au oath before the two aichbishops, that no contract 
or promise of inariiage had overpassed between them, fie loeeived the sacrament 
upon it, loofore tho Duke of Noifolk and otliers of the pi ivy ctiuucil ; and this 
solemn act ho accompanied with the most .solemn piolestatiom of \ciacity. 'llio 
queen, however, was shaken w^itli menaces of executing the sentence against her in 
its greatest rigour, and was pi cvailed on to confess ui couit some law lul inqicdi- 
ment to her marriage with the king ddie afflicted lU’imate who sat as judge 
thought himself obliged by this confession, to pronounce the maiiiage null and ifi- 
valid. Henry, iu tho transports of Ins fury, di<l not pcrcci\(‘ tliat Ins pioceedings 
were totally inconsistent, and that if her maiiiagc were from the beginning invalid, 
she could not possibly be guilty of adultery. 

Tho queen now prepared for sufieniig the death to which slio was sentenced. 
She sent her last message to the king, aud ackuowloilgcd Ihe obligations which she 
owed him, in his uniformly continuing his endeavifiv’^ f^i' her advancement. From 
a private gentlewoman, she said, he had first made her a marchioness, then a queen, 
and now, since he could raise her uo higher lu this world, ho ^as sending her to 
be a saint iu heaven. She then renewed the protestations of her iunoci‘nco, and 
WominGuded her daughter to his care. Before the lieutenant of the Towir, 'and 
all who approached her, she made the like declarations ; and continued to behave 
her$al£ with her usual sei’enity, and even with cheerfulness. “ The executioner,*’ 
ahe smd to the Ueutenaut, “ ie, I hear, very expert ; and^ my ucck m very slendev,’ 
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Upon whicb. fihc grasped it in her hand, and smiled. When brought, however, to 
the scaffold, she softened her tone a little with regard to her protestations of in- 
tiocence# She prdbably reflected that ^he obstinacy of queen Katherine, and her 
opposition to the kill’s will, had much alienated him from the Lady Mary^ Her 
oWn maternal concern, therefoi*, for Elizabeth, i^revailed in these last moments 
over that indignation which the unjust sentence by which she suffered, naturally 
escited in Iter. She said that she was come to die, as she was sentenced by. the 
law. She would accuse non^, nor say anything of the ground upon which she was 
judged. She jirayed heartily for the king ; called him a most merciful and gentle 
2irincc ; and acknowledged that he had always been to her a good and gracious sove- 
reign ; and if any one sjjould think jn’o^^cr to canvas her cause, she desired him to 
judge the best. She wa:.^ beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was sent for 
as pioro expert than anyv England. Her body was negligently thrown into a 
common chest of elm tree, V.^ade to hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 

The innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot reasonably be called in question. 
Henry himself, in the violence of liis rage, knew not whom to accuse as her lover. 

But the king made the most effectual apology for her, by marry mg Jane Seymour 
the very day after her execution. His impatience to gratify this new passion, 
caused him to forget all regard to decency ; and his cruel heart was not softened a 
moment by the bloody catastrophe of a person who had so long been the object of 
hi* most tender affections. 


157.— ANnII JiOLEYN’S LETTER. 


Sir, your grace’s displeasure and my im2)risonment arc things so strange unto 
me, as what to write or what to accuse I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you 
send unto me (willing me to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by such an 
one whom you know to be mine ancient professed enemy, I no sooner received this 
message by him, than I rightly conceived your meaning ; and if, as you say, con- 
fessing a truth indeed may procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and duty 
perform your command. 

But let not your grace ever imagine that your 2)oor wife v/ill ever be brought 
to acknowledge a fault where not so much as a thought thereof jjreccded. And to 
speak a truth, never ^Jiineo had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all tri\e affec- 
tion, than you have ever found in Aimc Bolcyn. With which name and place I 
cpuld willingly have eontonted myself, if God and your grace’s pleasure had been 
so pleased, neither did I at any time so far forget myself in my exaltation or re- 
ceived queenship, but that T always looked for such an alteration as I now find ; 
for the ground of my preferment being on no f irer foundation than your grace’s 
fancy, the least alteration I knew wcBs fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some 
other object. Fou jiavo chosen me from a low estate to be your queen and com- 
panion, far beyond my desert or desire. If then you found me worthy of such 
honour, good your grace let nsf any light fancj", or bad counsel of mine enemies 
withdraw your princely favour from me ; neither let that stain, that unworthy 
stain, of a'^disloyal^lowards your good grace, ever cast so foul a blot on your most 
dutiful wife, and the infant princess youi daughter. Try me, good king, but let 
me have a lawful tiial, and let not my sworn enemies sit us my accusers and judges ; 
yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear no open shame : then shall . 
you see either mine innocence cleared, your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the 
ignominy and Islander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that 
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whatsoever Grod and you may determine of me, your grace may be ficcd fiom on ' 
open censure ; and mine offence being so lawfully proved, your^grace h at libcrtj 
both before God and man not only to execute woithy puuishmcut on mo a*s an nu- 
]awful*vvife, but to follow your affection already on that j^aity for 'whose .sak§ I 
am now as I am, whose name I could some good while since have pointed unto, 
your grace* not being ignorant of my suspicion therein. * • 

“ fiut if you have already determiiv?d of me, and that not only niy death, but an 
infamous slander, must bring 30U the enjoying of desired ha])piness, then I 
desire of God that he will»pardon your gi oat sin thciuin.aiid likewise mine enemies, 
the instruments thereof, and that he will not call you to a stiict account for join 
unprincely and cruel usage of me, at his general jud>?nicnt#‘edt, wherolioth you and 
myself must shortly appear, and in whoso judgmeu I (b»ubt not (Avhatsoever the 
world may think of me), mine innocence shall be Op^^ly known and sufficiently 
cleared. , 

“My last and only request shall be, that myself may onlyjbcar the burden of 
your grace’s displeasure, and that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen who (as I understand), arc likewise in strait impiisonment for my sake. 
If ever I have found favour in your sight, if ever the name of Anno Boleyn hath 
been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this request, and I will so lea to to 
trouble your grace any farther, with mine earnest prayeis to the Trinity to have 
your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. From my 
doleful piisoii in the Tower, this sixth of May, 

“ Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 

“ Anne Boleyn ” 


168.— THE TRAGEDY OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

Rr\. H. H. Mir MAN. 


Scene T. 

Qfieen and ladies, Sir Ihnrq Nocreys, Sir Franns Sir WiUlu/ii Bie^eton, 

Mark Smeaton, 


NorrpyH. Y"our Majesty will grace tlic tiir to-day ’ 
Queen. The king so wills it . mine obcduucc idtbci 
Than imno own humour sways my thoicc. 

Norreys. I had daicd 

To hope that he jour grace ha- deign'd to nam 
Your knight, being champion of tb«. ling, youi liigl)nc->s 
Had given him victory by your*]»i(scn(c. 

Queen. Noiiojs 

Trust mo, I wish thee all that pioud suc< c 
Thy valour and thy truth deserve. 

Norreys. That wislt « 

Is triumph — and my vaunting adveisariiis 
Are strewn already at my feet. * 

Qv^en, Sir Hem j. 

Such ’language breathes of the blithe aiv of Fiance ; 

It brings back recollections ortny youth. 

When all my life was like a jocund dioam. 

Or air of gayest music ; — but, time pr(‘^st-> — 

So, gentlemen, in the old knightly phra'^c. 

Go bear you bravely for your mistre^^’ sake. 
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Weston. Our mistress thus commanding, what true knight 
Can fail or falter ? 

Queen. Courteous wordsyrSir Francis ; 

But I mistake nic or^that name calls up 
Another, and in truth, a fairer lady. 

Weston. 'Not — as I live. 

Queen. Take heed ! false oath f^lso knight : 

Enough of this — ■*’ ^ 

Norreijs. » AVc kiss your highness’ hands, 

And witli this talisman of strength set forth. 

' Queen. Hc ^^ven pi-os[)cr you ! [Marh Snieaton kneels also. 

How now ! thou ’rt over bold : 

Thou dost forge^^ thy rank and station, youth ! 

Thoii ’rt not, I dociii, of ^^entle blood. 

Mark^ No, no, 

A look suffices me. 

Queen. Truth, noble sirs, 

Your gallantry’s infectious ; this poor youth 
Must needs admire and imitate your courtesies ; 

Take heed that thou offend no more— bo modest, 

As thou wort wont. And now to horse, sir knights, 

Go forward, and Heaven speed the bravo and noble I 
So now to Green wiclj to look gay and light 
As this ^Eay morning, with a heai't as heavy 
As dull November ; to be thought the happiest, 

Be the most wretched of all woiuaukiuJ. [JS^xeunt. 

Scene II. 

Gardiner and Angdo (a follower, of Loyola.) 

Angelo. !My lord of Winchester — thou ’st seen the king ? 

Gardiner. I ’vc seen a raging madman loose ; he came 
From Greenwich at full speed ; then* horses seem’d 
Like those who ride for life from a lost battle : — 

What hath befallen ? 

Angelo The game is won ore played ! 

It fires beyond our hopes, the sulphurous train 
Flames up, they ’rc hurled aloft, but not to Heaven. 

Wake, Hell I and lift thy gates and yc, that tenant 
The deepest, darkest, most infuriate pit, 

Th’ aby.>>s of all abysses,# blackest blackness, 

Where that most daiiining sin, the damning others. 

With direst, in Qst remorseless expiation, 

Howls out its drear oternity, arouse 
The luyriad voices *of your wailing ; loud 
^As whc^i the fleshly Luther, or tlio chief 
Of his cursed crew have one by one gone down 
To tread your furnaco cliambers ! — Rise ! prepare 
The throne of fire, the crown of eating flames ! 

She comes — the rpicen, the fatal queen, whose beauly 
Hajh been to England worse, more full of peril. 

Than Helen’s *vvas to Troy, hath seal’d for death, 
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For death eternal, iiTemediable, 

Whole generations of her godless Bons^ 

And made her stately church a heap of ruins ! 

Gardimr. I am no heretic ; why me thus 
Upon the rack 1 

Angdo. When slightest accidents • 

Lead to effects that change the doom of nations, 

Dost thou not read the visible hand of heaven # 
Gardimr. JVho questions it ? * 

Angdo. Why then behold — adore it ! 

My lord, we ’re wise and politic, but yet I 
A foolish kerchief falling to the ground 
Shall more advance our high and righteous «'au.sc 
Than months of subtlest craft. 

Gardiner. Explain. * 

Angdo. I stood 

Within the tilt-yard, not to take d(‘light 
Carnal, uiipriesfly, in the worldly pageant : 

Though, Heaven forgive me ! when the trumpets blew, 
And the lists fell, and knights as brave, and full 
Of valour as their steeds of lire, wheel’d foi th. 

And moved in troops or single, orderly 
As youths and maidens in a vill.igc danec, 

Or shot, like swooping hawks, in straight career : 

The old Caraffa rose within my breast — 

Struggled my soul with Inughly recollections 
Of when I rode through the oui])our’d sfreep.' oi ]\ome, 
Enamouring all the youtii of Italy 
With envy of my noble hoircmaiirthip. 

But I rebuked myself, and thought Jiow heavt u 
Had taught me loftier mastery, to lein 
And curb with salutary governance 
Til’ nnnianagcd sonls of men. But to our purpose ; 
Even at the instant, when all spears \vere levell’d, 

And iapid as the arblust bolt the knights 
Spiirr’d one by one to the I’iug, when breathless leant 
The ladies fioin their galleries — from the queen’s 
A hatidkcrchicf was seen to full ; but while 
Floating it dallied on tlic air, a knight, 

Sir Henry NoiTcys, as t learnt, stoop’d down. 

Caught, wreath’d it in his plume, legain’d hi.s spear, 
And smote right home the quivering ring : tli’ acclaim 
Burst forth like roaring waters, but the king • 
Sprang up, and call’d to horse, wliilc ti^rnidt wild 
Broke up the niarr’d and frighted ceremony. 

Gardiner. Something of this I augur’d : as the ki^g 
Swept furious by, he beckon’d mo ; yet seem’d 
Too busied with his wrathfut thoughts to heed 
Whom thus he summon’d ; and I heard him mutter 
“ The saucy groom ! ” and terms, which to repeat 
Were not o’er fitting priestly b'ps, but coupled 
With the queen’s name mo&t strangely. Seeing this, 
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I thought it in mine office to administer 

Grave ghostly admonition, mingled well 

'With certain homily and pulp^ phrases 

Of man’s ingratitude, a^d gracious kings 

Whoso bounties are abused ; the general looseness 

Of the £ige. The more I spake, the more he madden’d 

As though my words were oil on fire.^ 

A'tufdo. • ’Twas well, 

But must be better; I 'have further tidings, , 

I pass’d the Tower, and .saw Sir William Kingston, 

Suravion’d, ’twar said, with special haste, come fortli 
Among his archeVs. 

Qardimr. thcrc’.s more in this. 

Angelo. ^Prelate, there shall be — where’s the king ? 

Oardiner. ' I left him 

Near the apartment of Jane Seymour. 

Angelo. Good ! 

The field of battle where we have them all 
At vantage. — Lead me to him. 

Scene TIT. 

Anne BoUyn hi'tidiny at the Tower. Sir William Kingston^ Guards. 

Queen. Here — here, then nil is o’er ! — Oh ! awful walls. 

Oh ! sullen towcr.s, rclentlc.ss gates, tluit open 
Like those of Hell, but to receive the doom’d, 

The desperate. — Oh ! yc black and lua-ssy ban iers. 

But broken by yon barr’d and narrow loopholes, 

How do yc cooii from this, God’s .sunshine world 
Of freedom and delight, your world of woe, 

Your midnight world, where all that live, live on 
In hourly agony of death ! Va.st dungeon, 

Populous as vast, of your devoted tenants ' 

Long ere our bai'k had touch’d the fatal strand, 

I felt your ominous shadows darken o’er me. 

And close mo round ; your thick and clammy air, 

As though ’twere loaded with dire imprecations, 

Wailings of dying and of tortured men, 

Tainted afar the wholesome atmosp’nere. 

Kingston (to ike guard.) Advance your halberds. 

Queen. Oh ! sir, pause — one look. 

One last long look, to satiate all my .scnsc.s. 

Oh ! thou bine cloujjllcss canopy, just tinged 
With the faint amber of^thc setting sun. 

Where one by one steal foitli the raode.st stars 
To diadem the .sky ; — ^thou noble river, 

Whose quie*t ebb, not like my fortune, sinks 
With gentle downfall, and around fiio keels 
Of those thy myriad barks mak’st passing music 
Oh I thou groat silent city, with thy spires 
And palaces ; where I was once the greatest, 

The haf»pieBt — I, whose presence made a tumult 
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In all 3 'our wondering streets and jocund marts 
But most of all, thou cool and twilight air, 

That art a rapture to the brcatl^J The slave, 

The beggar, the most base down-trodden outcast, 

The plague-struck livid wretch, therc’s^nonc so vile, 

^ abject, in your streets, that swarm with llfe,-^ * 

Thev“^^^ iiJliale the hepud joy heaven breathes, 

They may the rosy evening sky, . 

j buri^^^^ their free limbs wher^^tho} will; 

Was all bright' siunir, or world 
But by succession of’iiL* , ’ " 

Thou dost remember, tlioir'"^*“7^“ • 

Tia now — how many years then Licutc rai^t, 

Since I set forth from yon dark wanders, 

A bride — a monarch’s bride — King porcli, 

Oh! the glad pomp, that biirn’d upon th'(^’ ^^‘^dc !* 

Oh ! the rich streams of music tluit kept tiniG^'^'* — 

With oars as musical — the people’s shouts. 

That called heaven’s blessings on iny head, in sounds 
That might have drown’d the thunders — I’ve more neeo 
Of blessing now, and not a voice would say it. 

Kingston. Your grace, no doubt, will long survive this trial. 

Queen, Sir, sir, it is too late to flatter me ; 

Time was I trusted each fond possibility, 

For hope sat queen of all my golden fortunes ; 

But now — 

Kingston, ' J3ay wears, and our imperious mandate 
Brooks no delay — advance. 

Queen, Back, back, I say ! 

I will not enter ! Whether will yc plunge mo ? 

" Into what chamber wliero the sickly air 
Smells not of blood, — the black and cobwebb’d walls 
Arc all o’crtraccd by dying hands, who’rc noted 
Tu the damp dews indelible their talc 
Of torture — not a bed nor straw-laid pallet 
But bears th’ impression of a Avrctch call’d forth 
To execution. Will ye place me there, 

Where those poor babes, their crook-backM uncle murder’d. 

Still haunt \ Inhuman hospitality ! 

Look there ! look there ! fear mantles o’er my soul 
As with a prophet’s robe, the ghostly walls 
Are sontincl’d with mute and headless spectres, 

Whose lank and grief-attenuated fingers 
Point to their gory and dissever’d n^c^ks, 

The least a lordly noble, some like princes. 

Through the dim loopholes gleam the haggard faces , 

Of those, whoso dark unaiterable fate 
Lies buried*iu your dungeons’ depths ; some wan 
With famine, some with writhing features fix’d 
In the agony of torture.— Back ! 1 say ; 

They beckon mo across the fatal thresholcj. 
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Which none may pass and live. 

Kingston. The deaths of traitors, 

• If such hS,vo died within thesrc gloomy towers, 

Should Jiot appal your^grace with such vain terrors ; 
The chaaiber is prepared where slept your highness 
Whcu^last Within the Tower. 

Queen. Oh ! ’tis too good 

For such a wrctcli-*-a <ieath-doom’d wretch as me. 

My lord, my }Ioiiry-,-he that called me 
Even from that chamber, with a voice 
Than flutes o’ol calmest waters, will ” 

Th’ eternal justice — Ijliej^scs ° 

Let him arraign iV, bribe iSmJst thoughts, 

The angels that behold » 

He ll find no crirnej: worst vengeance. 

And let him jmticncc well may fail: 

Come, sir, whore 1 slept so sweetly, 

On to tl^^tier far than now on — on, good Kingston. 
When 

8CEXK IV. 


Ji i/ie Towei\ Duke of iVo/folk, Duke of /Suffolk, Marquis Exeter, and ot/ias 
as Judges. The Queen and officers. 

Norfolk. Read our commission. 

Officer. Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 

Tiie Duke of Suflblk, Manpii.s Exeter, 

Earl Arundel, and cci-tain other peers 

Here present ; ye arci met in the Tower of London, 

By special mandate from the king, t’ arraign 
Of certain dangerous and capital treasons 
Against the peace and person of the king 
Anne, queen of England. 

Crier. Come into the court, 

Anne, queen of England. 

Queen. Here. 

Officer. Anne, queen of England, 

(Be seated, it beseems your grace’s station,) 

Look on this court these jieers of Phigland, met, 

By the king’s high commissJon, to pass sentence 
Between thyself a ml the kind’s grace — nast aught 
T’ -object ere tliou ’rt arraign’d t 

Queen. I’d thought, my lords, 

It had stood more with the king’s jiistico, more 
With the usage of the l 2 ,fid, a poor weak woman 
Had not been forced t’ abide your a^ ful ordeal 
Alone and ifnad vised ; that counsel, learned 
In forms of law, and versed by subtdo practice 
In forcing from the bribed or partial witnesses * 

Th* unwilling truth, had been assigned me. Well, 

Be ’t as it is — I have an advocate 
Qold caenot fee, no^ oircumstance appal ; 
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An advocate, whosp voiceless eloquence, 

If it should fail before your earthly court. 

Shall in a higher gain me that acqfiittal 
Mine enemies’ malice may deny me here, — 

Mine Innocence. Proceed. 

Officer. Anne, queen of England, . 

Thou stand’st arraign’d, th&t treasonously and foully^ 

To the dishonour of Ins highness’ person « * 

And slander of*hir issue, thou hast consi)ifcd 
With certain traitors, now convict and sentenced, — 
George, Viscount Rochford. Henry Norreys, kui/lit, 

Sir William Bi croton, Francis Weston, knights, 

And one Mark Smeaton. i 

Queen. Please, sir, lie{«‘d ] rightly 

My brother’s name, lord Rochford’s i I beseech yoi^ 

My lords, what part bears he in tins indictment 1 

Officer. The same with all the rest. 

Queen. Great God of thunder, 

Refrain tliy bolt’ my lords, tlicrc nve among 3^0 
Have noble sisters, if ye deem tins possible, 

I do consent yc deem it true, (fo on, sir. 

Officer. And one ]\Iark Smeaton. 

Queen. Would they make mo smile 

With iteration of that name — a meet 
And likely lover for king Henry’s queen ! 

Norfolk. Read, now, the dejiositjons Each and all, 
Aly lords, 3*0 have perused that dangiuons ])aper 
Written by the lady AVingfiehl, now deceased — 

Heard sundry (n idoiice of words unsi'cmly 
And most unroyal sjiokcn by her grace. 

Queen. The depositions ’ good, my lord — I’d thought 
T’ have seen my accnsei-s face to face : is this 
The far renown’d and ancient English justice 1 

0 []u er. The deposition of lonl Viscount Rochford ; — 
That for th’ impossible and hideous chai'gc, 

His soul abhors it with such sjck]3' loathing, 

Words cannot utter it : to stab tlvj babe 
1’ the mother’s arms, to beat the biams from out 
A father’s hoary bead, ha<l been to nature 
Less odious, less accurst. 

Queen. There spake my brother. 

Officer. Tire deposition of sir Henry Norreys : — 

That the queen’s grace is as the new-born babe 
For him — for others, he will prove he? 50 
In mortal combat ’gainst all England. 

Sir Francis Weston — doth deny all guilt, 

With an asseveration, if in thought 

Or word he liftth demean’d her graco’.s honour, 

Ho imprecates heaven’s instant thunderbolt. 

Sir William Brercton-^ — if all women here 
In England wore as blameless as her grace, 

The angels woxild mistake this land for heaven. 
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Mark Smeaton doth confess — 

Confess! 

* Officer! • That twice 

In guilty commerce with the queen — 

Qiieen. My lords, 

Who fe it halh suborn’d this wretched boy 1 
I do arraign that man, in the dread toiirt 
Whose sentence is 6t(jrnity ! my soul 
Shall rise in judgmciK, when the heavens arc fire 
Around Christ’s burning throne, against that man ; 

And* say, on barth he murder’d my poor body, 

And that false swearing boy’s lost soul in hell.” 

Officer, This full confession — sign’d, and in the sight 
Of witnesses delivered, in due form 
or law, in pvery part clear and authentic. 

Norfolk. Anne, queen of England, cre this high commi.^-sion 
Pass to their final sentence, hast thou aught 
To urge upon their lordships in defence 
Or palliation of these fearful charges ? 

Queen. My lords ! th’ unwonted rigour of the king 
And mine imprisonment have something shaken 
My constant state of mind : I do beseech you, 

If I speak not so reverently or wisely 

Of the king’s justice as I ought, bear with itie. 

I will not say, that some of you, my lords. 

For my religion and less weighty motives, 

Are my sworn (Uiemics — ’twere to disj^arago 
The unattainted whiteness of my cause. 

That had defied the malice of the basest, 

Nor deigns mistrust the higli-sourd enmity 
Of English nobles. AVlicn that I have forced you 
To be the vouchers for my honesty, 

My fame’s pure gold shall only blaze the brighter, 

Tried in the furnace of your deadly hate ! 

My lords, the king, whose houiitics, uuinberlcss 
And priceless, neither time nor harsher usage 
Shall ever raze fi-om my heart’s faithful tablets. 

The king, I say, took me aii humbl** iiuiid, 

With not a jewel but my maiden fame ; 

That I'm his wife, seeing the infinite ctistanco 
Between my father’s daughter and a throne, 

-Argues no base or lowly estimate. 

Think ye a crown §o galling to the brows. 

And a queen’s name so, f alueless, that false 
And recreant to the virtue which a*’vanced me, 

I sli,ould fali off thus basely 1 I am a mother, 

My lords, and hoped that my right «voyal issue 
Should rule this i*ealm : ha<l 1 been worse than worst, 

Xiooser than loosest — think yo I’d have peril’d 
The pride of giving birth to a lino of kings. 

And rohb’d my children of their sceptred heritage ? 

Your proof®, my lords I some idle words, that spoken 
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By less than me, had been forgotten air ; 

The force of words dwells not in their mere letters^ 

But in the air, time, place, aiid'circumstanco 
In which tliey ’re utter’d — the poor laughing child 
Will call himself a kiug^ will ye indict him 
Of treason ? If less solemnly I’ve spoken, • 

Or gravely than beseem^l my queenly staff' 

’Twas partly that Ins grace would take,df‘liglit 
In hearing my b'ght laughing words glaftcc oil, 

As is the wont in gay and courtly France : — 

Partly, that rais’d from such a lowly state ^ 

Haply to fall again, I watch’d iny spirit, 

Lest with an upstart pride I might offend 
The noble knights whoso service 4ionour'd ni(\ 

If thus IVc err’d, through liumblciios.s familiar, ^ 
Heaven will forgive the fault, though man be merciless 1 
. To the rest, my lords ! t nowing nought living dared 
Attaint my fame, my cucinies have ransacked 
The grave; the lady Wingheld liaili hccii summonM 
To speak against me from her tomb —and what ? 

Vague rumours ! that 1 will not say base envy 
(I’ll have more charity to the dead than they 
To me), but pardonable error, zeal 
For the king’s honour, may have swollen to charges, 
Which if ye trust, not the shrined Vestal’s pure. 

My lords, my lords, yc better know than T 
What subtle arts, what gilded ])romiscs 
Have been employed to make tlie noble kiiiglits 
My fellow crimnuils, my accusers ! wliich 
Might not have jaircliased life by this base ser\ji;o, 

And crept into a lute and natural grave i 
But let me ask, my lords, wlio, base eiiougli, 

And so disloyal, as t’ iibii^o thus grossly 
The bounties of so good a king, bad risen 
To this wild prodigality of honour, 

For a loose woman to lay down his head 
And taint his name, his blood, with iiifam} ^ 

For this besotted boy ! — my lords, 1 know not 
If to rebut this charge with serious speech. 

Such as it is, my lords, this rno(i«\st beauty 
Made mo a queen, and other kings disdain’d not 
To lay their flattering incense at its shrine. 

My lord, thcro’s none amongst your noblest sons* 

Kich in ancestral titles, none so moiflcled 
By nature’s cunning symmetry, so high 
In station, but my favour had endangered « 

His truth t’ his king : — atid I, I that disdain’d 
Less than a» crown, with waywai’d waiitoniiess 
Demean rao to a half-form’d, base born slave ! 

I do demand — if that ye will not damn 
Your narites to everlasting infamy. — 

Here, in tills courts this instant, yo bring /orth 
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This boy ; if with one word I force you not 
To do me justice on this monstrous slander, — 

Do with me ns ye will. I’ve done, and now 
Renew an old petition «tf the king, 

Abused and cheated of his wonted mercies, 

Hath swlirn my death ; — so order it, I pray you, 

That on my he!id alone fall all his wrath ; 

Let these untainted giinjtlcmen go free. 

And mine all honour’d brother. Spare the king ' 

The anguish of unnecessary crime. 

And with less blcJod defile your own fair names. 

Norfolk. Anne, queen of England, first this court commands 
You lay aside the state and ornaments 
Of England’s queen. t, 

Qu^en. ^ As cheerfully, my lords. 

As a young bride her crown of virgin flowers. 

Norfolk. Prisoner, give car • 1, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 

In name of all th’ assembled peers, dcclaie 
f The verdict of this court : — all circumstance, 

All proof, all depositions duly weigh’d, 

VVo do pronounce thcc guilty of high treason. — 

And, further, at the pleasure of the king, 

Adjudge thy body to be burnt with fire, 

Or thine head sever’d from tliy guilty shoulders. 

Queen. Lord God of Hosts ! — the w^ay ! the truth ! the life I 
Thou know’st me guiltloss ; yet, oh 1 visit not 
On these misjudging men their wrongful sentence ; 

Shew them that mercy they deny to me. 

My lords, my lords, your sontcnco 1 impeach not 
Ye have, no doubt, most wise and cogent reasons, 

Best heard perhaps in th’ open court, to shame 
The wretched evidence adduced. My lords, 

I ask 310 pai’flon of ray God, for this 
Of which you Vc found me guilty : to the king 
In person and in heart I vc boon mo=^t true. 

Haply I ’ve been unwise, irrevoreut. 

And with unseemly jealousies arrai^ i d 
His uiicxanqilcd goodness. Thi.s 1 . ly not 
To lengthen out my too protracted life, 

For God hath given, will giv^ me stren-th to die. 

I ’m not so proudly honest, but the grief 

Of my suspected chastity is gall 

And wormwooa to me ; were ’t not my sole treasure, 

It less had pain’d mo thysTto see it blacken’d. 

My lords, I take my leave : — upon } )iir heads, 

Upon your families, on all this kingdom, 

On him who is its head and chiefest grace, 

The palm of Europe’s sovereignty, may heaven i 
Rain blessings to the end of time — ^that most, 

And most abundant, his redeeming grace ! 
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166.— THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE INTO EftiaLISH. • • 

Bisrfop Bcrnkt. 

m • 

In the Convocation a motion was made of great conseqiionce, t]jat there should 
be a tmnslation of the Bible in English, to be set u)> in aTlthe churches of Englaivl. 
The clergy, when they procured Tyiidall’s tran'=ilaiioi3» be condemned, and Riii> 
pressed it, gave out thmt tliey intended to make* ;i translation into tho vulgar 
tongue ; yet it was afterwards, unoii a long consultation, resolved, that it was free 
for the church to give the Bible in a vulgai tongue, or T*it, as thcy,])lcased ; and 
that the king was not obliged to it, and that at that time it was not at all ex- 
pedient to do it. Upon which, those that proinotoil the Reformation made great 
complaints, and said it was visible the clergy knew there was an o]iposition between 
the Scriptures and their doctrine. That they had first condcinncd WicklifF’a trans- 
lation, and then Tyndall’s ; and though they ohght to teach nfbii tho word of God, 
yet they did all they could to suppress it. 

In the times of the Old Testament tho Seri j iturcs w’crc writ in tho vulgar tongue, 
and all were charged to read and remember tiiclaw The a]>ostlcs wrote in ^reok, 
which was then tho most common Language in the world. Christ also did appeal 
to the Scrijitiircs, and sent the peo[)lc to them. And by wfiiat St. Paul sajjp of 
Timothy, it tappears that children 'were then early traincil np in that study. In tho 
primitive church, as nations wive roiucrte<l to the faith, the Bible was trans- 
lated into their tongue. The Latin translation wars veiy ancient ; tho Bible wais 
afteiavards put into tlio Scythian, Dalmatian, and Cotliic tongues. It continued 
thus for several ages till the state of iMonkery rose ; ami then, when they engrossed 
the riches, and the Popes a.^siimccl (he dommion, of the w’orld. it was not consistent 
with these designs, nor with the ar(s used to promote them, to lot the Scriptui*es 
bo much known : tliereforo legends and strange stories of visions, with other 
devices, were thought more projier fiir keejiing up their credit ami carrying on 
their ends. 

It was now geiiej ally den' red that, if thcic w'orc just exceptions against what 
Tyndall had done, these might be amended in a new translation. TJii.s was a plau- 
sible thing, ami wrought much on all that heard it, ^^ho plainly concluded that 
those who denied the people the use of the Serrpturcs in their vulgar tongues, 
must needs know their own doctrine and practices to be inconsistent with it. 
Upon those grounds Cranmer, who w^as projecting tiie most ('firoctual means for 
proinuiing a reformation of doctrine, moved in Coin'ocation that tlicy should 
petition the king for leave to make a traii.-.Iation of the Bible. But Cardiner and 
all hia party opnosed it, both in f ’on vocation and in sciaet with tiio king. It was 
eaid, that all the heresies and extravagant opinions wlncli wore then m Germany, 
and from thence coming over to Englaml, sprang from tho fiec use of tho Scrip- 
tures. And whereas in May the last year (l/i.'ir)) nmeteoii Tlollaiulers were accused 
of some hci’ctical opinions, “denying Christ to U' both God and man, or that he 
took flesh and blood from tho Virgin Mary, or that the sacraments had any ctfect 
on those that received them,” in w^hich opinions fourteei^ of thorn remained 
obstinate, and were burnt by pairs yi several places ; it was com])l*aincd that all 
those drew their dam’gablc error from tho indiscreet use of tho Scriptures. 
And to offer the Bible in the Englksh tongue to tho w’liole nation, during these 
distractions, would prove, as they p^etiiidcd, the greatest snare that could be. 
Therefore they proposed that there should be a short ex]vjsitioii of tho most useful 
and necessary doctrines of the Christian faith given the people in the English 
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tongue, for the instiniction of the nation, which would keep them in a certain sub- 
jection to the king and the cliurch in matters of faith. 

The other part/, though they liked .well the publishing such a treatise in the 
vulgar tongue, yet by no reeans^-liought that sufficient ; but said, the peopl6 must 
bef allowed to search the Scripture, by which they might be convinced that such 
treatises were ffcr.cordilig tp it. These arguments prevailed with the two houses of 
Oc>nvocation. >So they petitioned the king th^^t he would give order to some to set 
about it. To this great opposition was made at court. Some, on the one hand, 
told the king that a diversity gf opinions would arise out* of it, and that he could 
no more govern his subjects if he gave way to that. But on the other hand, it 
was representod that no tiling would make his supremacy so acceptable to the nation, 
and make the pope more hateful, than to let them sec, that whereas the popes had 
governed them by a blind obedience, and kept them in darkness, the king brought 
them into the light, and gave them yic free use of the word of God. And nothing 
would more effectually extirpate the pope’s authority, and discover the impostures 
of the monks, than the Bible in English ; in which all people would clearly discern 
there was no foundation for those things. 'J’hcse arguments, joined with the power 
that the queen had in his affections, were so much considered by the king, that he 
gave ^rder for setting about it immediately. To whom that work was committed, 
or how it proceeded, I know not ; for the account of these things has not been 
prcierved, nor conveyed to us with that care that the importance of the thing re- 
quired. Yet it appears that the work was carried on at a good rate ; for three 
years after this it was printed at Paris ; which shows they made all convenient 
haste iira thing that required so much deliberation. 


ICO.—DkhVTH OV SIK THOM \S MORK. 

From the ‘Pictorial History of l-nglaiid.’ 

In the month of November, 1534, iiarliament under the guidance of Cromwell, 
passed a variety of acts which all had for their object the creating of Henry into a 
sort of lay-pope, with full power to define and punish heresies, and to support 
whatever he might deem the true belief, or the proper system of church govern- 
ment. The first fruits and tenths were now annexed to the crown for ever, and a 
new oath of supremacy was devised and taken by the bisho])s. 

Some of the monks — the poorest orders were the boldest — refused either to 
take the oath or to i^voclaim in their churches and chapels that the pope was anti- 
Chijist. The system pursued in regard to them was very simple and expeditious ; 
they were condemned of high treason and hanged, their fate in the latter respect 
being sometimes, but not always, milder than Ihat allotted to the Lutherans and 
other Protestants, who were burned. ♦ Cromwell had no bowels for the poor monks ; 
and the gentler and more virtuous Cramner seems to have clone little or nothing to 
stop these atrocious butcheries. A jury now and then hesitated to return a verdict, 
but they were always bullied into compliance by Cromwell and his agents, who 
sometimes threatened to hang tfiem imstead of the prisoners. On the 5th of May 
John Houghton, prior of the Charter-House in London, Augustine Wbbster, prior 
of the Chartfcr-House of Bclval, Thomas Lawrence, prior of the Charter-House of 
Exham, Richard Reynolds, a doctor of 'divinity and a n^onk of Sion, and John 
Hailes, vicar of Thistlewoi-th, were drawn, hanged, and quartered at T/burn, their 
heads beitig afterwards set over the city gates. On the 18th of June, Exmen, 
Middlemore, and Nudigate, three other Cai-thusiaii monks, suffered for the same 
cause. On all thSse conscietttious men, who preferred death to what they considered 
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a breach of their duty as Catholic priests, the horrible seutcnco of the law was 
executed in all its particulars. They were down alive, had their bowels torn 
out, and were then beheaded and dismembered. They suffered on accouiff of the 
oath of supremacy ; but between the executions ^here was an atrocious interlude 
of a more doctrinal nature. On the 25th of May there were examined in St. PaiR’s 
nineteen men and five women, natives of Holland, who Jiad* openly professed the 
doctrines of the Anabaptists, and dexied the real presence of the body and blood bf 
Christ in the bread and wine of the sacrament. Foip feen of thorn were condemned 
to the flames : two, a nlan and a woman, suffered* in Smithfield ; the remaining 
twelve were sent to other towns, there to be burnt for example’s sake, and- for the 
vivid manifestatioi of the king’s orthodoxy. • 

But greater victims were now stricken ; for, casting aside all feelings except 
those of vengeance, Henry had resolved to shed the blood of Fisher and of More. 
These illustrious men had both been close prisoners in the Tower ever since the 
passing of the act of siiprcuiaey. Tlic aged bishop ^Yas put upo^i his trial for having 
maliciously and traitorously said that the king, in spiritual matters, could not be 
the head of the church. And he was sentenced in the usual manner to die the 
death of a traitor. While ho lay in the Tower, in r('s])cct for his sufferings in the 
cause of the chui'cli, his great age, learning, and unquestionable virtue, a cardinal’s 
hat was sent to him from Komc. ‘‘Ha!” cried the savage Henry, “ Paul may 
send him the liat ; T will take care that he have never a head to wear it ofi.” 
Accordingly, on the 22nd day of June, of this same year of blood, the old prelate 
was dragged out of the Tower and beheaded. IIis grey head was stuck upon 
London bridge, turned towards the Kentish hills, among which he had passed so 
many happy and respected years. His body, by the king’s orders, was exposed 
naked to the gaze of the iDopulaco, and then thrown into a liumldc grave in Barking 
church-yard, without coffin or shroud. Such was the cud of Henry’s oldest friend, 
— of an amiable and most accomph.shcd pian, — of one of tlio indefiitigable 
restorers of ancient learning. Without losing time, the royal monster jiroceeded 
against Sir Thomas More. Archbishop Oranmer, (.Voinwcll, and others had waited 
upon him several times in the Tower. Avith the object of winning him over, or 
inducing him to take the oath of supremacy, in order to save Ins life : but More, 
though he had sometimes shown a timidity of disposition, had now fully made up 
his mind to die rather than to act contrary to his conscMoncc. It is stated on good 
authority that certain underhand maiioDvnjs, Avhich had also been employed against 
his friend Fisher, were resorted to with the view of entrapping him into treasonable 
declarations. But the examinations wliich rest on still better autliority are the 
following. On the fourteenth of June four iiiteiTOgatories were ministered to hfm 
in the Tower by Mr. Bcdlc, Dr. Aldridge, Dr. Layton, and Dr. Carwen, in the presence 
of Pelstedc, Whally, and Rico. 

1. He was asked whether ho had had any communication, reasoning, or consul- 
tation with any man or person, since he came to the Tower, touching the acts of 
succession, the act of supreme head, or the act wherein thb speaking of certain 
words against the king’s highness is made treason*?. He replied in the negative. 

2. Item, whether he had reepived any letters of any man, or written any letters 
to other men, since he came to the Tower, touching the said aqts, or apy of them, 
or any other business or affairs concerjiing the king’s kiglmcss, his succession, or 
this his realm 1 To this»he answered that ho had written divers scrolls or letters 
to his fellow-prisoner Fisher, and received from him some others in return, “ Avhoreof 
the most part contained nothing else but comfort and words from either to other, 
and declaration of the state that they were in in their bodies, and giving of thanks 
for such meat or drink that the one had sent to the other.” But he admitted that 
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he had once written to Dr. Fisher, telling him how ho had refused to take the oath, 
and of his determination never to kIi^ to the couneil the cause for which he did 
BO refus^ ; and th*at Fisher liad rephed, telling him how ho had answered the 
council, nod rcminiiing him thai he had not refused to swear to the suce'ession. 
After this he said that there passed no other letters between them that anything 
touched the kiifg’s biisiiK^ss, till the council went to the Tower to examine him 
(Aorti) upon the act of supremo head, upon which his follow-captive wrote to 
inquire what answer he had /htjdo ; and thereupon he wrote, “My lord, I am deter- 
mined to meddle of nothing, l:)4it only to give my mind upon God ; and the sum of 
my whole study shall be to think upon the passion of Christ, and my passage out 
of this world' with the Vlcpcndencics thereupon ; ” or words to* that effect. And, 
he added, that within a slioi t while after lie received anotlicr letter from the said 
Dr. Fisher, stating “ that he was informed that there was a word in the statute, 
infxliciombj ; and, if it were so, that IvJ thouglit thereby that a man speaking nothing 
of malice did not ^offend the statute, and desired the vespondont to show him 
whetlicr lie saw any otherwise in it : ” to all which ho (More) merely replied “ that 
the iindcr.standmg or interpretation of the said .statute should neither be taken 
after Ins mind nor afeer liis friend’s mind ; and therefore if was not good for any 
man^to trust unto any such things.” He also admitted that he Imd warned Fisher 
not to speak the same words to the council as he (More) had written unto him 
lesl' he should give grounds for a suspicion that there was some confederacy between 
them. What next follows makes the tears rush to the C 3 ^cs, “Also,” he said, “that 
he, considering how it slioiild come to his dear diuighter’s car (Mr. Eoper’s wife) 
that the council had been with him, and how she should hear things abroad of 
him that might put her to a sudden ibglit : and fearing lest she, being with child, 
should take some alarm, and minding therefore to prepare her bcforchaiiil to take 
well-a-worth whatsoever things should betide him, bettor or worse : he did send 
unto her, both’hfter the first examination and also after the last, letters to signify 
how that the council had been to examine him touching the king’s statutes, and 
that ho had answered them that he would not meddle with nothing, but would 
serve God, and what the end thereof should bo ho could not tell ; but whatsoever 
it were, better or worse, ho desired her to take it patiently, and take no thought 
therefore, but only pray for him. And he said that she had written unto him 
before divers letters, to exhort him and advertise him to accommodate himself 
to the kiiig’.s pleasure ; and specially, in the ]a.st letter, she used great vehemence 
and observation to persuade him to incline to the king’s desire. * * * And 

he said that George, the lieutenant’s servant, did cany the said letters to and fro.” 

*3. He was asked whether the same letters which he bad wi-itten in the Tower 
were forthcoming or not ? IV) tins lie answered, that ho would have had George 
keep the letters, but tliat George alwa^^s said that vhcre was no better keeper than 
the fire, and so burned them all Ho aitdcd, that being free from everything secret 
or treasonable, he had even requested the poor man, for safety sake, to show them 
to some trusty friencr of his thSt could read, and had told liim to lay them before 
the king’s council, if any suspiqj<?iis matter were found in them ; but George feared 
80 his master the lieutenant that he ke 2 Jt the ^etters to himself, and would needs ^ 
bum thera.^ , 

4. The last interrogatory was, whether qny man of this realm, or without ihis 
realm, did send unto him any letters or message counselling or exhorting him. to 
continue and persist in the opinion that he was in 1 To which he answered, 

“ Nay.” Ho was further asked with what intent he sent the said letters to Dr. 
Fisher ? His answer was^ “ tliat, considering they were both in one prison, and 
for one cause, he was glad to send unto him, and to hear from him agaiOi” 
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But to all this there was a supplement. lie was asked whether he would obe^ 
the king’s highness as supremo head on earth, immediately under Christ, of the 
church of England, and him so reputo, take, ^accept, and recognifie according to thu 
statute. To this he said that ho could make no answer. He was next asked 
whether he would consent and approve the king's highness’s marriage with the 
most noble queen Anne to be good and lawful, and aflirin tliat ih^ marriage with 
the lady Catherine, Princess Dowager, was, ami is, nnjn^*- and unlawful. He ic* 
plied, that he did never speak nor imuldlo against 4lio same, but that he would 
make no further answer. , Pinally, they dcinaiuled •whether he, being one of the 
king’s subjects, was not bound to recognise th*; supremaey as all other subjects w'ero 
bound thereto by the statute. 11c replied again that he e^uld make po answer. 

Before this ho had said, in an affecting letter, I am the king s true faithfui 
subject and daily beadsman. 1 pray for his Inghness, and all Ins, and all the 
realm. I do nothing liaiin ; 1 say no haiin ; I think none harm ; and wish every” 
body good ; and if this be nut enougli to keep a man alive, in good faith 1 long not 
to live. I am dying already ; and, since I came here, have ^ecii divers times in 
the case that I thoiiglit to (lie within one honi. And, I tliank our Bord, I was 
never sorry for it, but rather sorry wlieii I saw the pang past ; and, therefore, my 
poor body is at the king’s pleasure. Would to (Jod my death might do him g(^d !” 
But this mixture of an almost heavenly meekness witli an henne fiimncss inado no 
impression on the king, wlio was now driuik .and mail with the heady sjiint of ab- 
solutism. By his orders tlioy had deprived that gloi ions wit and scholar of the 
sweet solace of his books — Bich, the king’s solicitor, having been sent to the Tower 
to take thgm all from him. Nay, they liad even depined him of pen, and ink, and 
paper. Some conuiiisoiating soul, however, — probably poor Ceorge — put some 
scraps of paper in bis way ; and on siicb materials, and with a piece of charcoal, 
ho wrote his last letter to Ins beloved child. At length, after a year’s most trying 
imprisonment, he was brought out of the Tower, led on foot throuji4t the crowded 
streets to Westminster Hall, and there {Irr.iigncd ol’ high treason. He appeared in 
that court where he had oiico presided as an upnglit judge, in a coarse woollen 
gown, bearing about him frightful evidences of a rigorous eoidincment. His hair 
had become white, liis face was jiallid and cmiieiated, and he was obliged to sup- 
port himself on -a statf. But the mind was much le.ss bowed and bent, and some 
of his old wit and vivacity soon liglitcd up his sunken eye ; and his vile Ji\,dges — 
the slavish instruments of a despot — dreaded Ins eloquence, and the sympathy 
which the mere siglit of him excited, 'i'ln^y attempted to overpower and confound 
him with the length and wordiness of the indictinent. But after declining an offer 
of pardon, upon condition of doing the king’s will, he entered u])on a clear and elo- 
quent defence, stripping the clauses of tlicir fal.^e coverings, and exposing them in 
their nakedness and nothingness. He maintained that neither by word nor deed 
had Ik done any thing against the king’s marriage with Anne Bolcyii : he had, in- 
deed, disapproved of that business, but he bad never expressed this disapprobation 
to any other person than the king, who had commanded hinif on his allegiance, to 
give his real opinion. As to Ins having sought deprive the king of his new 
title of supremo head of the churcli, he said that all that he had done was to bo 
silent thereon, and that silence w\as not treason. But his doom was fixed by those 
who had put themselves above all law or scruiiles of conscience. Tiie infamous 
Bich, the solieitor-gcncra^ who was afterwards created Bor’d Rich, dopo.sed that, in 
a private convers*ation he had had with the pri.soiicr in the Tower, More said, *^the 
parliament cannot make the king the head of the church, because it is a civil tri- 
buoal without authority in spiritual matters.” More denied that^ he had spoken 
theso words ; and he remarked upon the character which Bich had home in the 
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world, and which was so bad as to render even las oath unworthy of belief. Two 
witnesses were produced to sui3port tlie charge made by Rich ; but, in their case, 
conscience got the' better of authority, „aiid they declared that, though they were in 
the room, they did not pay atfention to what was said. The judges, wh6’ were 
assisted by the duke of Norfolk, And other great men appointed by the king, laid 
it down as a lajy that^silencc ^oas treason, and tlie jury without any hesitation, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty. AVhen sentence Jiad been pronounced More rose to 
address the court : lie was coarsely intermpted. He tried again, and was again in- 
terrupted ; but on a third attqmpt he was allowed to proceed. He told them that 
what he had hitherto concealed he would now openly declare, and he' boldly pro- 
claimed that the oath ot supremacy was utterly unlawful. He regretted to differ 
from the noble lords whom he saw on the bench, but his conscience would not 
permit him to do otherwise. He declared that lie had no animosity against them, 
and that he hoped that, ovc]i as St.^Paul was present and consented to the death 
of Stephen, and yet was afterwards a com])anioii saint in heaven, so they and ho 
should all meet together hereafter. ‘‘And so/’ lie concluded, “may God preserve 
you all, and especially my loi-d the king, and send him good counsel !” As ho 
moved from the bar his son rushed through the hall, fell upon his knees, and 
beggjd his blessing. AVith the axe turned towards him he walked back to the 
Tower, amid the great wonderment and commiseration of the citizens. On reaching 
thoi Tower- wharf his dear daughter, Margaret Uo])cr, forced her way through the 
officers and halberdiers that suiTouudcd lum, clasped him round the neck, and 
sobbedaloud. Sir Thomas consohnl Ikt, and slie collected sudicient poAver to bid 
him farcAvell for ever ; but, as her father moved on^ she again rushed through 
the crowd and threw .herself upon his neck. Hc-ro tlio weakness of nature over- 
came him, and he Avept'aa he repeated his blessing and his Oliristiau consolation. 
The pcojDle wept too ; and his guards were so much affi'.ctcd that they could hardly 
summon up rcishJution to separate the father and dauglitcr. After this trial the 
anguish of death was past. The old man’s wit Hashed 1 nightly iu his last moments. 
When told that the king had mercifully commuted the hanging, drawing, and 
quartering unto siinjile decapitation, he said, God preserve all my fiionds from 
such royal fixA^ours !” This happy a n accompanio<l him to tlic \"ery scaffold. The 
framc-Avork was weak, and some fears Avere cxpi-essed lest the scaffold might break 
down. ,“Mr. Ijiciiteriant,'’ said More, ‘‘sec me safe up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.” Tlic executioner, as usual, asked forgiveness. Friend,” 
said More, “thou Avilt render me to-day the greatest service in the poAver of man; 
but my neck is very short ; lake hood, therefore, that thou strike not aAvry, for the 
sake of the credit of thy iirofession.” J Jc was not permitted to address the spcc- 
tatoiAs, but he ventured to declare that ho died a faithful subject and a true Catho- 
lic. After prayers said, he placed Ins licad upon the block, but he bade the heads- 
man hold his hand until he rcmo\ ed kis heard, saying, Avitli a smile, “ my beard 
has never committed any treason,” Then the blow fell, and the neck was severed 
at once. His head was picked up, fmd fixed upon London Bridge. 

More was executed on the 6th iof July, the eve of St. Thomas, in the year 1535, 
fourteen days after the death of 'his friend Fi slier. These detestable murders spread 
a panic through the nation ; and the expression of the popular opinion, however 
timid and meek, went, with the workings of his own conscience, to increase the 
tyrant’s apprehensipn. In ihe month of August, Erasmus wrote to^ 

friend thj^he English aati’c now living m such a state of terror, that they durst 
not write to foreigners or receive letters from them. In fact, in all foreign countries 
where, civilization had made progress, the fate of Fisher, and still more of that ad- 
mirable wit and scholar, th6 author of the ‘ Utopia,’ excited universal execration ; 
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and therCy at leasts men could speak their minds loudly. The lofty eloquence of 
Cardinal Pole, and the classical point of Erasmus, recorded thc^crime, ar^d thei® 
striking accounts were afterwards circulated throughout Europe, awakening every- 
where a hatred of its brutal author. It is rcpoiltfl of the emperor Charles, thfit, 
on being informed of the execution, he sent for sir Thomai^ Eliott, the English 
ambassador, and thus addressed him : — “ My lord ambassador, wo utderstand thq,}, 
your master has put to death his faithful servant, and grave and wise counsellor, 
sir Thomas More.” Eliott replied that he had hearck nothing of it. ‘^Wcll,” said 
the emperor, “ it is but tob true ; and this will we that if we had been master 
of such a servant, of whose abilities ourself have had thesc| many years no small 
experience, we would rather have lost the best city in our dominions than so worthy 
a counsellor.” Nor did Charles’s yival, the French king, feel a less lively emotion, 
lie spoke of the executions in severe terms, and ventured to tell the English am- 
bassador at his court, that his master should banish such offenders, rather than 
put to death. At this Henry was greatly incensed, and he impudently gave Francis 
to understand that they had suffered by due course of law — that they were w^ell 
worthy to have suffered ten times a more terrible death and execution — that if 
they had a thousand lives they were all forfeited. 


J<n.— SUPPRESSION OE THE MONASTERIES 

Huwe. 

There was only one particular in which Henry was quite decisive ; because he 
was there impelled by his avarice, or, more properly speaking, his rapacity, the 
consequence of his profusion : this measure was, the entire destruction of the 
monasteries ; the present opportunity seemed favourable for that great enterprise*, 
while the suppression of the late rebellion fortified and cncrcased tlu^ royal autho- 
rity ; and as some of the abbots were suspected of having encouraged the insur- 
rection, and of corresponding with the rebels, tlio king’s resentment was farther 
incited by that motive. A new visitation was appointed of all the monasteries in 
England ; and a pretence only being wanted for their suppression, it was easy fur 
a prince, possessed of such unlimited power, and seconding the present humour of 
a great part of the nation, to find or feign one. The aldiots and monks knew the 
danger to which they were exposed ; and having learned, by the example of the 
lesser monasteries, that nothing could withstand the king's will, they were most of 
them induced, in expectation of better troatment, to make a voluntary resignation 
of their houses. Where promises failed of effect, menaces, and even extreme 
violence, were employed ; and as several of the abbots since the breacli with Rome 
had been named by the court with a view to this event, the king’s intentions were 
the more easily effected. Some also, having secretly embraced the doctrine of the 
reformation, were glad to be freed from their vows ; and on the whole, the design 
was conducted with such success, that in less than tw’o years the king had got 
possession of all the monastic revenues. • , 

In several places, particularly in the county of Oxford, great interest was made 
to preserve sgme convents of women, who, as they lived in the m^ist irreproachable 
manner, justly meiited, it was thought, tjiat their houses should be saved from the 
general destruction. Thera appeared also great difference between the case of nuns 
and that of friars ; and tho one institution might be laudable, while tlie other was 
exposed to much blame. The males of all ranks, if endowed with industTy, might 
be of service to the public ; and none of them could wayt cmploywient suited tc 
his station and capacity. But a woman of fomily who failed of a settlement in tha 
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marriage state, an accident to which such persons were more liable than women of 
lower station, had, really no rank which she properly filled ; and a convent was a 
retreat both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility and often wanf which 
aUended her situation. But the king was determined to abolish monasteries of 
every denomination ; .and probably thought that those aucient establishnfents would 
the sooner forgotten, if no remains of them of any kind were allowed to subsist 
in the kingdom. 

The bettor to reconcile the ^people to this great innovation, stories were propa- 
gated of the detestable lives c!i’ the friars in many of the convents ; and great care 
was taken to^ defame tU)so whom tho court had determined to rain. The reliquea 
also, and other superstitions, which had so long been the ooject of tho people’s 
veneration, were exposed to their ridicule ; and .the religions spirit, now less bent 
on exterior observances and sensible objects, was encouraged in this new direction. 
It is needless to be prolix in an euhmeration of particulars : protestant historians 
mention on this octasion, with great triumph, the sacred reiicsitories of convents ; 
the pairings of St. Edmond’s toes ; some of the coals that roasted St Laurence ; the 
girdle of theVirgin shewn in eleven several places ; tWs) or three heads of St. Ursula ; 
the felt of St. Thomas of Lancaster, an infallible cure for the hcad-ach ; part of 

St. 5'homas of Canterbury’s shirt ; some rcHqucs, an excellent preventive against 

ra^n ; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But such fooleries, as they are to be 
found in all ages and nations, and even took place during the most refined periods 
of antiquity, form no particular or violent reiiroach to the catholic religion. 

There were also discovered, or said to be di.scovcrcd, in the monasteries, some 
impostures of a more artificial nature. At Hales in tho county of Gloucester there 
had been shown, during several ages, the blood of Christ brought from Jerusalem ; 
and it is easy to imagine the veneration with which such a relique was regarded. 
A miraculou.%.ejrcumstance also attended this miraculous relique ; tho saci’ed blood 
was not visible to any' one in mortal sin, even wdien set before him ; and till he 

had performed good works sufficient for his absolution, it would not deign to dis- 

cover itself to him. At the dissolution of the monastery the whole contrivance 
was detected. Two of the monks who were let into the secret had taken the blood 
of a duck, which they renewed every week : they put it in a phial, one aide of 
which consisted of thin and transparent chrystal, the other of thick and opaque. 
When any rich pilgrim arrived, they were sure to shew him the dark side of the 
phial, till masses and offerings had expiated his offences ; and then finding his 
money, or patience, or faith, nearly exhausted, they made liim hap})y by turning 
t^ie phial. 

A miraculous crucifix had been kept at Boxley in Kent, and bore the appellation 
of the jRood of Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image moved on the 
approach of its votaries. Hilscy bishop of Roche ,tcr broke the crucifix at St. Pautfe 
cross, and shewed to the whole pcopl^ the springs and wheels by which it had been 
secretly moved. A,.grcat wooden idol revered in Wales, called Darvel Qatherin, 
was brought to London, and "tut in pieces : and by a cruel refinement in vorigcanoe 
it was employed as fuel to burn friar Forest, who was punished for denying the 
supremacy, and for some pretended heresies. A finger of St. Andrew, covered with 
a thin plate of silver, had been pawned by a convent for a debt of fbity pounds ; 
but as the king’s commissioners refused pay the debt, people made themselves 
meriy with the poor creditor on account of tho pledge. *' 

But of ajl tho instruments of ancient superstition no one was so zealously des- 
troyed as the shrine of Thomas b. Bccket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. This s^fint owed his canonization to the zealous defence which he had made 
for clerical privileges : and on that account also* the monks had extremely enoou 
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raged the devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb ; and numberless were thd 
miracles which they pretended his reliques wrought in favour of h*s devout wotariesf 
They rjysed his body once a year ; and the day on which this ceremony was per- 
formed, which was called the day of his translation, Jivas a general holiday. Every 
fiftieth year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which laste^ fifteen days ; 
plenary indulgences were then granted to all that visited Itis tomb, and a hundred 
thousand pilgrims have been registered at a time in Canterbury. The devotion 
towards him had quite effaced in that place the adoration of the Deity ; nay, even 
that of the Virgin. At G5d’s altar, for instance, there were oftcred in one yeai* 
three pounds two shillings and sixpence ; at the Virgin’s, sMy-three pounds five 
shillings and sixpence ; at St. Thomas’s, eight hundred and thirty-two pounds 
twelve shillings and three pence. But next year the dispropoition was still greater. 
There was not a penny offered at God’s altar ; the Virgin’s gained only four pounds 
one shilling and cightpcnce ; but St. 'J’honias haJd got, for his share, nine hundred 
and fifty-four pounds six shillings and threepence. Lewis VII. dS France had made 
a pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had bestowed on the shrine a jewel, 
esteemed the richest in Christendom. It is evident how obnoxious to Henry a 
saint of this chai'acter must ajipear, and how contrary to all his projects for degra- 
ding the authority of the com t of Rome. He not only pillaged the rich shrine 
dedicated to St. Thomas, he made the saint himself bd cited to appear in courin 
and be tried and condemned as a traitor ; he ordered his name to be struck out of 
the calendar, the ol'ico for his festival to be expunged from all breviaries, his bones 
to bo burned, and the ashes to be thrown in the air. 

On the whole, the king at different times suppressed six hundred and forty-five 
monasteries, of which twenty-eight had abbots that enjoyed a seat in parliament. 
Ninety colleges were demolished in several counties ; two thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four cluiutries and free chapels ; a hundred and ten hq^i^als. The 
whole revenue of these cstablislimcnts amounted to one hundred und sixt}” ono 
thousand one hundred pounds. It is worthy of observation, that all the lauds and 
possessions and revenue of Eiiglaml had a little before this period been rated at 
four million a year ; so that the revenues of the monks, even comprchoadiiig the 
lesser monasteries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the national income, a sum 
vastly inferior to what is commonly apprehended. The lands belonging to the 
convents were usually let at very low rent ; and the farmers, who regarded them- 
selves as a species of proprietors, took always care to renew their leases before they 
expired. 

Great murmurs were every where excited on account of these violences ; and • 
men much questioned whether priors and monks, who were only trustees or tenants 
for life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the king the entire pro- 
perty of their estates. In order to reconcile the people to such mighty innovations, 
they were told that the king would never thenceforth have occasion to levy taxes, 
but would be able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear during was as well as peace 
the whole charges of government. While such topics lyerc employed to appease the 
populace, Henry took an effectual method of intcrestiug*'the nobility and gentry in 
the success of his measures ; he either made a gift of the revenues of convents to 
his favourites and courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or oxchSnged th*cm for 
other lands on very disadvantageous terms. • He was so profuse in theso liberalities, 
that he is said to have given a* woman the whole revenue of a convent, as a reward 
tor making a pudding which happened to gratify his palate. He also settled pen- 
sions on the abbots and priors, pro^-iortioned to their former revenues or to their 
Merits ; and gave each monk a yearly pension of eight marks.* He erected six new 
bishoprics, Wsstminater, Oxford, Petei*borow, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester ; of 
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which five subsist at this day : and by all these means of expence and dissipation 
• the profit which* the king reaped by the seizure of church lands fell much short 
of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of convents had been foreseen some years before it 
happened, the monks had tal^n care to secrete most of their stock, furnifiiro, and 
plate ; so thjifc thc^spoilB of the great monasteries bore not in these respects any 
•proportion to those of the lesser. 

JSeside the lands i^ossesycd by the monasteries, the regular clergy enjoyed a con- 
siderable part of the benefiecs of England, and of the tythes annexed to them ; and 
these were also at this time transferred to the crown, and by that means passed 
into the hp-nds of lay then ; an abuse which many zealous churchmen regarded as 
the most criminal sacrilege. The monks were formerly much at their ease in Eng- 
land, and enjoyed revenues which exceeded the regular and stated expence of the 
house. We read of the abbey of Chertscy in Surrey, which possessed 744 pounds 
a year, though it contained only fourteen monks. That of Furnese in the county 
of Lincoln was valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained about thirty. In order 
to dissipate their revenues, find sapi)ort popularity, the monks lived in a hospitable 
manner ; and besides the poor maintained from their oftals, there were many de- 
c^yed gentlemen, who passed their lives in travelling from convent to convent, and 
were entirely subsisted at the tables of the friars. By this hospitality, as much as 
^oy their own inactivity, did the convents prove nurseries of idleness; but the king, 
not to give offence by too sudden an innovation, bound the new proprietors of abbey 
lands to sui^port the ancient hospitality. But this engagement was fulfilled in very 
few places, and for a very short time. 


^4 THE FALL OF CBOMWELL. 

Hume. 

In 1640, a session of parliament was held; and none of the abbots were now 
allowed a place in the house of peers. The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, 
complained to the parliament of the great diversity of religions which still pre- 
vailed among his subjects : a grievance, he affirmed, which ought the less to be 
endured, because the scriptures were now jiublishcd in English, and ought univer- 
sally to be the standard of belief to all mankind. But he had appointed, he said, 
some biahops and divines to draw up a list of tenets to which the people were to 
assent ; aud he was determined that Christ, the doctrine of Chriet, and the truth, 
should have the victory. The king seems to have expected more effjsi^t in ascer- 
taining truth, from this now book of his do'^tors, than had ensued from the publica- 
tion of the scriptures. Cromwell, as vicar-general, made also, in the king’s name, a 
speech to "the upper house ; and the peers in i,^turn bestowed great flattery on him, 
and in particular said, that he was worthy, by his desert, to be vicar-general of the 
universe. That /ninister seemed to be no less in his master’s good graces : he re- 
ceived soon after the sitting ^of the parliament, the title of earl of Essex, and was 
installed knight of the garter. 

There remained only one religious order 'n England ; the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, or the knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 
ecclesiastical, partly military, had by their valour done great service to Christen- 
dom ; and had very much retarded at Jerusalem, lihodes, ahd Malta, the rapid 
progress of the barbarians. During the general surrender of the religious houses- 
in England, they had exerted their spirit, and had obstinately refused to yield up 
their revenues to the <dng ; aud Henry, who would endure no society that professed 
obedience to the pope was obliged to have x^course to parliament for the dissolU' 
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tion of this order. Their revenues were large, and formed an addition nowise con- 
temptible to the many acquisitions which the king had already made. But ho had 
very ill husbanded tbc great revenue acquired by tlie plunder (d the clutch. Uis 
jDrofuKe generosity dissipated faster than his rapacity could supply ; and the par- 
liament was surprised this session to find a deiJand made upon them of four- 
tenths, and a subsidy of one shilling in the j^ound during^ two years ; so ill were 
the public expectations answered, that the crown was •never more to require f^ny 
supply from the people. I'he comiuons, though lavish of their liberty, and of the 
blood of their fellow- subjects, were extremely frugal of their money ; and it was not 
without difficulty so small a grant could be obtained by this absolute and dreaded 
monarch. The convocation gave the king foi r shillings ii the 2)ound, to be levied 
in two years. The ^^retext for these grants was, the great expence which Henry 
had undergone for the defence of the realm, in building forts along the sea coast, 
and in C(2uii>ping a navy. As he had at ijrescnt no ally on the continent in whom 
he reposed much confidence, he relied only oii his domestic strength, and was on 
that account obliged to be more exjionsivc in bis ))rc2)aratioift against the danger 
of an invasion. 

The king’s favour to Cromwell, and hi.s acquicbconcc in the marriage with Anno 
of Cl eyes, were both of them deceitful ajqiearances. Ilis. aversion to the ^uecn 
secretly increased Cv^ery day ; and having at last broken aU restraint, it i)rompted 
him at once to seek the dissolution of a, marriage so odious to him, and to in'^lve 
his mini.-Lev in ruin, who had been the innocent author of it. The fall of Cromwell 
was hastened by other causes. All the nobility hated a man who, being of such 
low extraction, had not only mounted above them liy his station cf vicar-gcncral, 
but had ingrossed many of the other considerable offices of the crown. Besides en- 
joying that commission which gave him a high and almost absolute authority over 
the clergy, and even over the laity, lie was jirivy seal, chamberlain, and master of 
the wards. He had also obtained the order of tue garter, a dignitv^^^hich had ever 
been confcrrcil only on men of illustrious families, and which seemed to be jirofaiicd 
by its being communicated to so mean a person. 'i"ho jieoific were averse to him, 
as the supiioscd author of the violence on the monasteries ; establishments which 
were still revered and beloved by the commonalty. The catholics regarded him as 
. the concealed ciiomy of their religion. The protostants observing his exterior con- 
cuiTcncc with all tljo prosecutions exorcised against them, were inclined to bear him 
as little favour ; and reproached him with the timidity, if not treachery, of his 
conduct. And the king, who found that great clamours had on all hands arisen 
against the administration, was not dirq>h\nse(l to throw on Cromwell, the load of 
];>ublic hatred ; and he ho2)Ccl by making so easy a sacrifice to regain the affcctipns 
of his subjects. 

But there was another cause which suddenly set all these motives in action, and 
brought about an unexpected revolution in tlie ministry. The kin^ had fixed his 
affection on Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk ; and being deter- 
mined to gratify this new passion, ho could find no expediegt but by iirocuring a 
divorce from bis jiresent consort, to raise Catherine to his bed and throne. The 
duke, who had long been engaged in enmity with Oomwcll, made the same use of 
her insinuations to ruin this minister, that he had formerly done of Anne Bolcyn’s 
against Wolsey : and when all engines we«e prepared, he obteined a» commission 
from the king to arrest Cromwell at the council tabic, on an accusation of high 
treason, and to commit ^liin to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of attainder 
was framed against ’ him ; and the house of peers thought proper, without trial, 
examination, or evidence, to condemn to death a nian, whom a few days before they 
Jiad declared worthy to be vicar-general of the univeree. The hduse of commons 
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passed tba bill, though not without some opposition. Cromwell was accused of 
heresy and treason ; but tho p7-of)fs of his treasonable practices are utterly impro- 
ba\>le, and even ab;^lutely ridiculous. ,Tho only circumstance of his conduct by 
which he seems to have merited this fate was his being the instrument df the 
king’s tyranny, in conducting like iniquitous bills in tho preceding session, against 
the countess of ^^alisbirry and others. 

Cromwell endeavoured fo soften the king by^the most humble supplications ; but 
all to no purpose. It Avas not tho practice of that prince to ruin his' ministers 
and favourites by halves ; and J'liough the unhappy prisoner onCe wrote to him in 
so moving a strain as even to draw tears from his eyes, be hardened himself against 
all movements of pity, h’lui refused his ])ardoii. ^dic conclusion of Crom well’s 
letter ran in these words : — “ I, a most woful prisoner, am ready to submit to death 
when it shall please Cod and your majesLy ; and yet the frail flesh incites me to 
call to 3 ^onr grace for mercy and jiardou of mine ofFenccs. Written at the Tower 
with the heavy heart and trembling hand of your high moss’s most miserable 
prisoner, and poor sTave, Thomas Cromwell.” And a liltlc below, “ Most gracious 
prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.” AVIien brought to the place cf execution, 
he avoided all earnest protestations of his innocence, and all complaints against the 
scntc^ice pronounced upon him. Ifc knew that ITcnry would I’cscnt on his son 
those sym]jtoins of opposition to his will, and that his death alone would not ter- 
miifato that monarch’s vengeance. Ho was a man of prudence, industry, and 
abilities ; Avorthy of a better master and of a better fate. Though raised to tho 
summit of pOAver from a Ioav origin, he l>C‘trayod no insolence or contempt towards 
his inferiors ; and was careful to remember all tho obligations Avhich, during his 
more humble fortune, he had owed to any one. lie had served as a private sen- 
tinel in the Italian Avars ; when he I'cccivod some good offices from a Lucquese 
merchant, Avho had entirely foigotten liis ])crson, as Avell as the sorAUcc Avhich ho 
had rendcrcd*Sw.-ii. OruraAvell in his grandeur happened at London to cast his eye 
ofi his benefactor, now reduced to poverty by misfortunes. lie immediately sent 
for him, reminded him of their ancient friendsliip, and by his grateful assistance 
reinstated him in his former prosperity imd opulence. 


t263.— THE LAST DAYS OF HENEY VITI. 

Hume. 

The king, now freed from all foreign Avars, had leisure to give his attention to 
dqmestio affiiirs ; particularly to tho establishment of uniformity in opinion, on 
which he avus so intent. Thougli lie allowc«l an English translation of the Bible, 
he had hitherto been ATry carcfid to keep the mass in Latin ; but ho Avas at last 
prevailed on to permit that the litany^ a considerable part of the service, should be 
celebrated in the vulgar tongue ; and, by this innovation, lie excited anew the hopes 
of the reformers, Avhahad been somewhat discouraged by the severe laAV of the six 
articles. One petition of the nc\v litany w'as a prayer to save us from the tyranny 
if the bishojy of Rome^ and fronf all his detestable enormities. Cranincr employed his 
Credit to draw Henry into farther innovation.s ; and he took advantage of Gardiner’s 
absence, who was fftmton an embassy to the emperor ; but Gardiner lia\dng written 
to the king, that if ho carried his opposition against tho catholic religion to greater 
extremities, Charles threatened to break off all commerce with him, the success of 
Oranmer’s projects was for some time retarded. Cranmor lost this year tho moat 
si^re and poweTful friend that ho pos.sessed at court, Charles Brandon duke of 
Swlk; the qdeen-^owager of France, consort to Suffolk, had died Boxne yeai!a 
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before. This nobleman is one instance that Henry was not altogether incapable of 
a coivlial and steady friendship ; and Suftblk seems to have been worthy of the 
favour which, from his earliest youth, he ha^i enjoyed with his tnaster. The kiffg 
was sitting in council when informed of Suffolk’s (^gatll ; and he took the opportu- 
nity both to express liis own sorrow for the loss, and to celebrate the merits of fche 
deceased. He declared, that dunng the whole course of tlicir friencmiil), his brother- 
in-law had never made one attempt injure an adversary, and had never whispered 
a word to the disadvantage of any person. “ Ls there aiiy of you, my lords, who 
can say as much ? ” Wlv^n the king subjoined tlies^? worde, he looked round in all 
their faces, and saw that confusion which the consciousness of secret guilt naturally 
threw upon them. , 

Cranmer himself, when bereaved of this support, was the more exposed to those 
cabals of the courtiers, which the opposition in party and ichgion, joined to the 
usual motives of interest, rendered so frcqueiij among Henry’s ministers and couu- 
selloPB. Tile catholics took hold of the king by his passion for ortlioduxy ; and 
they represented to him, that if his laudable zeal for cnioiciiig the truth met with 
no better success, it was altogether owing to tlio pinnate, whose example and en- 
couragement wCi'c, in reality, the secret siij^poits of heresy. Henry, seeing the 
point at which they aimed, feigned a compliaucc, and desired the council to ^nake 
iinpiiry into Crannicr’s conduct ; promising that, if ho were found guilty, he should 
bo committed to ])rJson, and brought to coudigu punishmeiit. liivcry body now 
considered the primate as lost ; and his old friends, from interested views, as well 
as the oiiposite party from animosity, began to show him marks of iicgleet and dis- 
regard. Ho was obliged to stand several hours among the lacqueys at the door of 
the council-chariibcr before he could be admitted ; and when ho was at last called 
in, lie was told, that they had determined to ftcnd him to the 'L’ower. Cranmer 
said, that he appealed to the king himself; and iindnig Ins appeal disregarded, he 
produced a ring, which Henry had given him as a pledge of favou#‘-vifid protection. 
The council were confoundeil ; and wdieii they came before the king, he reproved 
them ill the severest terms, and told them that ho was well acquainted with Craii- 
mer’s merit, as well as with their malignity and envy : but ho was determined to 
crush all tlieir cabals, and to teach them, by the severest lusciplino, since gentle 
methods wore ineflectual, a more dutifal concurrence in promoting his service. 
Norfolk, who wa." CJranmer’s caiutal enemy, apologised for their conduct, and said, 
that their only iiiteiition was to set the piiiuate’s innocence in a full light, by 
bringing him to an open trial ; and Henry obliged them all to embrace him as a 
sign of their cordial reconciliation. Tim mild temper of (Jraiimer rendered this 
agreement more sincere on Ins jrart, thair is usual in such forced compliances. • 
But though Henry’s favour for Cranmer rendered fruitless ail accusatirais against 
him, Ins pride and peevishness, irritated by Jus declining .‘^tatc of ^^calth, inqiclled 
him to punish ^\ith fresh seventy all otheis who presumed to entertain a different 
opinion from himself, particularly iii tlic capital point of the real presence. Anne 
Asouo, a young woman of merit as well as licaiity, avIio had great coiiiiccticns with 
the chief ladies at court, and with tlic queen herself, was accused of dogmatizing 
on that delicate article ; and Henry, instead of shewing indulgence to the weakness 
of her sex and ago, was but tlic more provoked that u woman should dare to op- 
pose his theological sciiti incuts. She was prevailed on by BSnner’s ‘menaces to 
make a seeming recantation : but she cpiahfied it with some reserves, which did not 
satisfy that zealous indatc. She was thrown into prison, and she there employed 
herself in composing prayers and discourses, by which she fortified her resolution 
to endure the utmost extremity rather than relinquish her religious principles. 
She even wrote to the king, and told him, that as to the* Lord’s supper, sho believed 
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as much as Christ himself had said of it, and as much of his div^lne doctriue as the 
catholic church had required. But wJiilc she could not be brought to acknowledge 
ito asse&t to the Iftajg’s explications, this declaration availed he r nothing, and was 
rather regarded as a fresh insujt. Tlic chancellor Wriothescly, who had sua^eeded 
Andley, and who was much attached to the catholic party, was sent to examine her 
with regard tocher patrons at court, and the great ladies who were in correspon- 
dence with her ; but she maintained a lauda}>lc fidelity to her friends, and would 
confess nothing. She was jiut to the torture in the most barbarous manner, and 
continued still resolute in prejbi’ving secrecy. Some autiJiors add an extraordinary 
circumstance : That the chancellor, who stood by, ordered the lieutenant of the 
Tower to stretch the rack still fiirtlici- ; hut that officer refused compliance. The 
chancellor menaced him, but met with a new refusal. Upon which that magistrate, 
who was otherwise a person of merit, but intoxicated with religious zeal, put his 
own hand to the rack, and drew it so violently that he almost tore her body 
asunder. Her constancy still surpassed the barbarity of her persecutors, and they 
found all their efforts to be baffled. She was then condemned to be burned alive ; 
and being so dislocated by the rack that she could not stand, she was carried to 
the stake in a chair. Together with her were conducted Nicholas Bclciiian a priest, 
Johj? Lassels of the king’s household, and John Adams a taylor, who had been con- 
demned for the same crime to the same punishmeut. They were all tied to the 
stake ; and in that dreadful situation the chancellor sent to inform them that their 
pardon was ready drawn and signed, and should instantly be given them, if they 
would merit it by a recantation. They only regarded this offer as a new ornamenlJ 
to their crown of martyrdom ; and they saw wnth tranquillity the executioner kindle 
the flames which consumed them. Wriothesely did not consider that tliis public 
and noted situation interested their honour the more to maintain a steady 
perseverance. 

Though tl!Trf<Jcrjcy and fidelity of Ann Ascue saved the queen from this peril, 
that princess soon after fell into a new danger, from which she narrowly escaped. 
An ulcer had broken out in the king’s leg,^which, added to his extren^ corpulency, 
iiiid his bad habit of body, began both to threaten his life, and to render him even 
more than usually peevish and passionate. The queen attended him with the most 
tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured by every soothing art iind compliance, to 
allay those gusts of humour to which he was become so subject. His favourite 
topic of conversation ’svas theology, and Catherine, whose good sense enabled her 
to discourse on any subject, was frequently engaged in the argument ; and being 
secretly inclined to the principles of the reformers, she unwarily betrayed too much 
of her mind on these occasions. Henry, highly provoked that she should presume 
to differ from him complained of l»er obstinacy to Gardiner, who gladly laid hold 
of the opportunity to inflame the quarrel. praised the king’s anxious concern 
for preserving the orthodoxy of his subjects ; and represented, that the more elevated 
the person was who was chastised, and the more near to his person, the greater 
terror would the example strike into every one, and the more glorious would the 
sacrifice appear to posterity. 32 ixo chancellor, being consulted, was engaged by re- 
ligious zeal to second these topics ; and Henry hurried on by his own impetuous 
temper, and encouraged by his counsellors, went so far as to order articles of im- 
peachment* to be drawn up against hi.s consort. Wriothesely executed his 
commands, and soon after brought the paper to him to be signed ; for as it was 
high-treason to throw slander upon the queen, he might otherwise have been 
questioned for his temerity. By some means this important paper fell into the 
hands of one of the queen’s friends, who immediately carried the intolligenco to 
her. She ivas sensible of the extreme danger to which she was exposed ; but did 
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not despair of being able, by her prudence and address, still to elude the efforts of 
her enemies. She paid her usual visit to the king, and found him in a more serene 
disposition than she had reason to expect. , He entered oji th»f subject \fluch vfiis 
so fafailiar to him, and ho seemed to challengo^icr to an argument iu divinity. 
She gently declined tho conversation, and remarked that such profound spcculatii)ns 
were ill suited to the natural imbecility of her sex. WoiiAju, sljp said, by their 
first creation, were made subject tojmcu ; the male was created after the image* of 
God, the female aftei* the image of the male • it belonged to tlic husband to choose 
principles for his wife ; ^thc wife’s duty was, in al'i cases, to adopt implicitly tho 
sentiments of her husband. And as to herself, it was doiyiily her duty, being blest 
with a husband who was qualified by his judgment and learning not pnly to chooso 
principles for liis own family, but for the most wise and knowing of every nation. 
^^Not so ! by St. Mary,” replied the king ; ‘^you arc now become a doctor, Kate ; 
and better fitted to give than receive, instrugtion.” Slie meekly rc[)lied, that sho 
was sensible^ how little she was entitled to these praises ; that though she usually 
declined not any conversation, however sublime, when propost.*! liy his majesty, she 
well knew, that her concoptidns could servo to no other purpose tlian to give him 
a little momentary amusement ; that she found the conversation apt to languish, 
when not revived by some opposition, and she had ventured sometimes to f('^n a 
contrariety of sentiments, in order to give him the pleasure of refuting licr ; and 
that she also jmrposed, by this innocent artifice, to engage him into topics wlrwicc 
slie had observed by frequent experience that she reaped profit and iiistnictiou. 
“And is it so, sweetheart ? ” replied the king, then arc we perfect friends again.” 
fie embraced her with great affection, and sent her away with assurances of his 
protection and kindness. Her enemies, who knew nothing of this sudden change, 
ju’cparcd next day to convey her to Ihc Tower, pursuant to the king's warrant. 
Henry and Catherine wei’c conversing amicably in the garden when the chancellor 
appeared with forty of the pursuivants. Tho king spoke to him %t distance 

from her, and seemed to expostujatc with him in tho severest manner. Slic even 
overheard tiie appellations of hiave^ /oo^,*and heast^ which he liberally bestowed 
iqiion that magistrate • and then ordered hint to depart his presence. She after- 
wards interposed to mitigate his anger : he said to her, “Poor soul ! you know not 
how ill entitled this man is to your good officeti.” Thenceforth tlic queen having 
narrowly escaped so great a danger, was careful not to offend Henry’s humour by 
any contradiction ; and Gai’diiier, whose malice had endeavoured to widen tho 
breach, could never afterwards regain Ins fiivour and good opinion. 

But Henry’s tyrannical disposition, soured by ill health, bursijj out soon after to 
the destruction of a man who possessed a much sujferioi rank to that of Gardiner. 
The duke of Norfolk and his father, during this whole reign, and even a part of tho 
foregoing, had been regarded as the greatest subjects in tho kingdom, and had 
rendered considerable service to the crown. The duke himself had in his youth 
acquired reputation by naval enterprises : he had much contributed to the victory 
gained over tho Scots at Flouden: ho had suppressed a dangfrous rebellion in tho 
North : and he had always done his part with hoi^our in all the expeditions against 
France. Fortune seemed to conspire with his own industry, in raising him to tho 
greatest elevation. From tho favours heaped on him by tho crown ho had acquired 
an immense estate : The king had auejessively been married to* two ol* his nieces ; 
and the king’s natural .son, the duke of Richmond, had married his daughter. 
Besides his descept from the ancient family of the Moubrays, by which he was 
allied to the thi'one, he had espoused a daughter of the duke of Buckingham, who 
Was descended by a female from Edward HI. ; And as ho was believed still to adhere 
secretly to tho ancient religion, he was regarded, both abroad and at home, as the 
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hear! of the catholic ^riv\.y. But all these circumstances, in proportion as they ex- 
alted th^ duke, pi-ovoked the jealousy of Henry ; and he foresaw danger, during hia 
son’s rninoritv, hntli tf) the ])iiblic tranciuillity and to the new ecclesiastical system, 
the att('mpts of so ])oteiitra subject. But nothing tended more to d'xpose 
Norfolk to the king’s dis[)lcasuro, than the prejudices which Henry had entertained 
tlu'* oarl^'jf Surrey,! son of that nohlemaii. 

Siinev was a young man of the most premising hopes, and had distinguished 
hin)^clf by every aeconpdislime^it wliich hocanie a scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. 
He cxcellcl in all the military dxcreises which were then m rerpicst: he encouraged 
the fine arts hyhis ]yitr^nnge and example : he had made some successful attempts 
in poetry ; and being smitten with the romantic gallniitry of the age, he celebrated 
the praises of liis mistress, by bis pen and his laucc, in every masque and tourna- 
ment. His s])int and ambition were equal to his talents and his quality ; and he 
did not always regulate his conduct by the caution and reserve which his situation 
required. lie had bco^ll(‘fL governor of Boidognc w leai that to»\ u was taken by Henry ; 
but though his iiersonal bravery was unquestioned, lie had bo^n unfortunate in 
some rcneountin-s with tlio French. The king e-omewhat disidcascd with Ids con- 
duct, had sent over Hertford to command in Ins place ; and SiirVcy Avas so iinpru- 
dout^ls to dro[) som(‘ menacing expressions against the ministers, on account of this 
affij^nt wliitb wsis put upon him And as he had refused to marry Hertford's 
daiigliter, and even waved (‘vory other proposal of marriage, Hemy iinagineil that 
ho liad ontei'tainc'd views of espousing the lady Mary ; and he Avas instantly deter- 
mined to repress, by the most soA’^cre ex])odicnts, so dangerous an ambition. 

Actuated by all tliese motives, and perhaps iidlucriccd by that old disgust Avith 
which the ill conduct of (Vitlierine Howard had ins})ircd him against her whole 
family, he gave priAaitc* ord('rs to arrest Norfolk and Surrey ; and they wore on tlie 
same\lay coi;4!ied in the I’ower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial w^as the more 
expeditious ; an(\ as to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries seem ever to have 
given the least attention to them in any cause of the crown during this whole reign. 
He was accused of entertaining in his family some Italians who Avcrc suspected to 
be spies ; a servant of liis had iiaid a visit to cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was 
simpected of holding a correspondence Avith that obnoxious ])i’olate ; he had quar- 
tered tlie arms of Edward the Confessor on his scaitclioon, Avhich made him he sm- 
pevte I of asinnng to the crown, though both he and his ancestors had openly, 
duiiiig the course of many years, maintaincil that practice, and the heralds had 
even justified it by their authoi'ity. These Avere the crimes for which a juiy, nob* 
wij^listanding ‘ids ('kxiuent and spirited defenee, coiulernned the curl of Surrey for 
high treason ; aii<l their sentence Avas soon ''fter executed upon him. 

'J'lie innocence of the duke of Norfolk Avas still, if ])ossible, more aiiparent than 
that of Ills sod , ami his services to^tlie crown had been greater. His dutohess, 
Avitli Avhom he lived on bad terms, bad been so base as to carry intelligence to his 
enemies of all she knew against him : Elizabeth Holland, a mistress of his, had beon 
equally subservient to the designs of the court. Yet with all these advantages his 
accusers «liscovored no greater ciTme than his once saying that the king Avas sickly, 
and could not hold out long ; and the kiug-kim was likely to fall into disorders, 
through the diversity of religious opinions. He Avrote a'pathetic letter to the king, 
pleading his past services, and protesting hir innocence. Soon after, he embraced 
a more proper expedient for appeasing Henry, by making a submission and con- 
fession, such as his enemies required ; but nothing could moli/y the unrelenting 
temper of the king. He assembled a parliament, as the surest and most expedi- 
tious instrnmen'L of his tyranny ; and the house of peers, without examining the 
prisoner, Avithout trial or evidence, passed a bill^f attainder against him, and sent 
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it ilosvji io tflo common-.. Craimicr, though engaged fur many ^ LVir,-, in jn <.{,fju-<ife 
i I'ty to Xoifolk, and thougli he had i-ee?i\ed many and great ^mi'ini'-^ fVo u 

have no hand in so unjust a pro^jccutioii ; and he i‘(‘liK’d to lifs .-eat at; 
'('’()\d(>n. Tlie king v,'as now ap?)roaLliing fast to^'ards liis (.nd ; Mid leiii nr,^ t 
^ul■folk '<ln)iild csca])i’ him, he sent a message to the ( i>imin»ns. by wliich lie (h sii- 
iljf'in to hastf'u the bill, on iiretenee that N(;riblk enjoycil the digiflty of cui i i^n - 
. iiid, :nid it ^^as necessary to npp<»nA anothor, \*-lin mi • t olhei.ite at Ihe en-ning 
eeicmony of installing his son prinee of Vrah.‘s. ohse-gmoiis connnoii.s ohewMl 

dimtions, though fhundod on su frivoliius a ^’’‘-‘tencc' : and tl'o king, havin;', 

. iiixed the loy.d assent to thelhll by eonmn sjoucis, iNsu(’<> onleis for the cveeution 
(.r Xoi I'nlk on the morning of the iweni y-mnlh «if Jamiaiy . IVat iio\v(^ being carried 
to the Tower, that tlio king himself had evpiied that niglit, the lieutenant deh'rrcd 
obeying the warrant ; and it was not thouubt ad\ iscabh' by tht' eoimcil to begin a 
i;ev. reign .by the death of the giH'at( 't nolilciftan in tlie kingdom, who had been 
foiidcninc'd by a sc'ntciicc so nnjnst ami tManmen], • 

'Idle king’s health had lonu bevi m :■ slctbnji'g’ -.iale ■ I'ul fnr scvcmmI thiys all 
near him plainly saw his <‘nd a'ppio.K'hi', •. lie ua-? become so fiowanl, that 
i;o one durst inionn him ot his e'lndiiion : and a ^ .mne jienMjns during this reign 
k,'d siiUcrcd a-^ traUnis for Ibieit'llmg ihe king, de.dli. e\eiy one was afraid K%t ill 
ike U’aiasjMjids ni his fury ho might, on tlii- i 'IM‘. ju.m di capitally the author 
(d’ ki.'iidh nitelligence. At la.st Sir A iitimn , Denny yen tiinal tt) disclose to 

Jiiui ih(' falal s(‘(j‘<‘t, and exhorted him to jirei.'ue !br Hie fate which v/as awaiting 
!irm. Ill) c\[>i'cs^cd his re.signation ; and de>n.d tu* t kVanmer might hi’ sent for. 
ik’L l)(.fon' tlu^ prelate arriyed he was sjteeehie- t'lo.igh la still se(yii|d to retain 
iiM i-cnses. (dranmer d.jsired him to gi\o '.'Me . ig-i o' hi dying in the faith of 
( linst. he s(|u(‘czed the jircl ale's ImiuI. and i nmedi; iciy e\pin*d. afier a reign of 
I Inrtv-seveii Mars and nine nKUilha ; an.i in (h< nli;, < in y. :li of Insyfge. 

It is <lit]icult to give a just simimaiy <•, t: i , (jiialiiie; *110 was so diffe- 

.'■nt J'rom himself in dilfcroni |vii • . of bl^ .e.g i. ii.at, a^ is well lunarked hy lord 
' !(Mbert, Ins hisliiry IS Ins best elMiaclLi tunl da' cjJption, Th(‘ ab.soliite uncon- 
iiollcil autliorily which he mainiamcdi :■* Ii'e.m* and the legard wdiieh ho ac(piircd 
among foi-eigii nations^ are c i'cnm.^Laii' < wliicli cn'idie him in some degree to the 
appollation of a ])iiuce ; while hi iN^anny ainl barbarity exclude him from 
till' (‘liaiacti'r d' a Vf>e('/ one. He po.-'t • ed. nidee<i, g.’c<d. Yjgoiir of mind, 'which 
giialificd him for cxcreisiiig dominion u\ci' men, Manage, mtrepidity, vigilance, in- 
Jlcxiliility : and though these qualilu'- ’ .j m>t ahva},' under the guidance of a 
legnlaj’ and solid judgment, they '.vcrc at: .arnM.ii 'd with gogd parts»md an exten- 
-ive capacity ; and (wery one dreaded a emd-.' t v.u'tli a mae wlio wars known never 
to yuld (Trio forgive, and who, in e\eiy eoni • m ermy was detcrniiiu'd eithei' to ruin 
liim ('If or his antagonist. A catalogue of lim \ ices waadd e.anjircheftd many of the 
woi-i (pialitic.s incident to Iniman nature- Molence, erueJly, [irofu.sion, rapacity, 
injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, ])i( su nqition, caprice, but neither wets he 
s Lhjcct to all the.se vices in the must I'xtreine dcgi’cc, nor wa !5 he at intervals alto' 
g 'til er destitute of virtue ; lie wa:s siiieeie, open? jgallanl, liberal, and capable at 
least of a teiujiorary friend, sbip and attaebmciit. In this rc.spocfc he was unfortu- 
nate thj4^; the incidents of his reign served to display his faults Jn ^heir full light : 
the treatment which ho met with froiw the court of Home firovoked him to \do- 
loiice • tbe danger of a rL»\'olt from bis superstitious .subject.s, .seemed to require the 
most extreme severity. Bui it must at the* same time bo acknowledged, that his 
situation tended to throw an- additional lu.strc on what was great and magnanimous 
ill bis character. The emulation between tbe cnq^eior ^ind the Krcnch king ren- 
dered bis alliance, notwithstanding hi.s impolitic conduct, of great importance in 
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Europe : the extensive po^rers of hi.s prerogative, Jind the subruissive, not to say 
slavish disposition of his parliaments, made it the more easy for him to assume and 
maintain*that entire dominion, by which his reign is so much distinguished in the 
English history. * 

ft may seem a littl'e extraordinary, that notwithstanding his cruelty, his extor- 
tion, his violence, his 'arh^,trary administration, this prince not only acquired the 
regard of his subjects, but never was the object, of their hatred : ho seems even in 
some degree to have possessed Jo the last their love atid aflFection. His exterior 
qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude : his magnificence 
and personal bravery rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes • and it may be said 
with truth, that the English in that age were so thorouglily subdued that like 
eastern slaves they were inclined to admire those acts of violence and tyranny 
which were exercised over themselves, and at their own expcnce. 


104.— CONDITION OF TEE UEOPLE. 

From ‘ Stiypc’s Memorials.' 

A^we have given some character of the king, so here shall follow another of the 
people : of whom take this account, as it scorns they were about the latter end of 
the icing’s reign. Both the gentry and the clergy grew extreme covetous. As for 
the lay-sort, they fell to raising their old rents, turned their arable into pasture for 
grazing sheep, and enclosed commons, to the great oppression of the poor. This 
may be bestcfindcrstood by reading what one writes who lived in those days. How 
do the rich men, and especially such as be shcep-mongers, oppress the king’s liege 
people, by devouring their common pastures with their sheep. So that the poor 
people are S^mt able to kcci) ^ cow for the comfort of them and of their poor 
familyes, but arc*like to starve and perish for hunger, if there bo not provisions 
made shortly. What sheep ground* scapeth these cat crj.)i liars of the common weal. 
How swarm they with abundance of flocks of sheep ; and yet when was wool ever 
so dear, or mutton of so great price ? If these sheepinongers go forth as they 
begin, the people shall both miserably die for cold, and wretchedly perish for 
hunger. For these greedy wolves, and cumberous cormorants, will either sell their 
wool and their sheep at their own price, or else they will sell none. 0 ! what a 
diversity is this in the sale of wools ? A .stone of wool sometime to be sold at 
eight groats, and now for eight shillings ; and so likewise of the sheep. God have 
mercy on us.”* And a little after : Rich men were never so much estranged from 
all Ipity and compassion towards the poor j)enple, as they be at this present time. 
They devour the people .n.s it were a morsel of bread. If any piece of giwund de- 
light their eyc,»thcy mast needs have it, other '..y hook or by crook. If the poor 
man will not satisfy their covetous desires, he is sure to be molested, troubled and 
disquieted in such sort, that whether he will or not, (though both he, the careful 
wife, and miserable cfiildreri' with the whole family, perish for hunger), he shall 
forego it, or else it were as good^ijpr him to live among the furies of hell, as to dwell 
by those rich carles and covetous churles.” 

There was an ether evil these rich men were guilty of ; namely, of depopulating 
towns, by letting houses and cottages fall down to the ground, or pulling thdtn Sown. 
They got many houses and tenements into their hands, yep,, whole townships some- 
times ; and then they would suffer them to go to utter decay and ruin : by which 
means whole towns became desolate, and like to a wilderness, no man dwelling 
there, except it yrere a shojjherd and his dog. Insomuch, that the before-mentioned 
author said, “ That be himself knew many towns and villages sore decayed : so 
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that, whereas in times past, there were in some towns ai^ hundred* households, now 
there remained not thirty ; in some fifty, there were not then ten ; yea, which was 
more to be lamented, some towns so wholly decayed, that thePe was neither stfck 
nor s*lone standing, as they use to say. Where n'#ny men had good livings, and 
maintained hospitality : able at all times to help the king in his wars, and to Sus- 
tain other charges ; abl» also to help their poor neigj^bodrs, a%d vertUously to 
bring up their children in godly letters and good sciences, now sheep and coifies 
devour altogether, no man inhabiting the foresaicP places. So that, he addeth, 
those beasts which wereibred of God for the nouri4hmcnt of man, do now devour 
man. And since gentlemen began to be shrep-inasters, t^pd feeders of cattle, the 
poor had neither victual nor cloth at any reasonable price. For thc 60 forcstallers 
of the market had gotten all things so into their hands, that the poor even must 
either buy it at their price, or else miserably starve for hunger, and die for cold. They 
abliorrcd the names of monks, friars, canops, nuns, &c. : but their goods they 
greedily griped. And yet, where the cloisters kept hospitality, let out their farmes 
at a reasonable price, nourished schools, brought up youth in good letters, they did 
none of all these things. They lightly esteemed, and ni a manner contemned the 
priests, parsons, vicars, prebendaries, &c. Yet their possessions they gladly em- 
braced, and niggardly retained. )So that now they were become in efiect, sailh he, 
though notin name, very monks, friars, canons, priests, parsons, vicars, prebendaries, 
and at the last, what not 1 And yet how vainly those goods be spent, %rho 
seeth not '! ” 

As for the spiritual men, they atfected mightily courtly living, and taking their 
pleasure; little residence upon their benefices, and less hospitality. •“Godcom- 
mandeth, saith the same author, tythes to be paid ; but for what cjmso ? That 
the ministers should siiend them in tho court, or at the university, or in keepiug 
of hawks or dogs, or in maintaining a sort of idle, valiant lubbers, anjjfdo nothing 
but consume the good fruits of the earth ? Nay, verily, but that%^h'6re should be 
meat in his house. For the parsonage, or vicarage, is God's house.” The vast 
number of priests made them contemptible : for there were mass-priest, dirige- 
priests, chantry-priests, sacrificing- prie.sts, as the author of the Defence of Priests 
Marriage reckons them up, and tells us, that Pighiits in his Book of CoiUroversieSy 
complaining of the contempt of priests, attributes the same to the great swarm and 
multitude of them, over many. The great neglect of their parishes added also to 
their disrepute : for they made them only serve as moans to accumulate wealth to 
themselves, without any conscienco to disoliarge their duties there. For they for 
the must part followed divers trades and occupations secular : some jrcre surveyors 
of lands, some receivers, some .stewards, some clerks of the kitchen, many gardeners, 
and orchyard-makers. And commonly tliis was the trade, .the better benefice, and 
the cure the more, the seldomer was tho parson or vicar resident at Jiome. If they 
wan Led uow and then sermons to bo preached in their churches, they got friars to 
do it for them. Or as the author above mentioned expressed it, “ If any of them 
thought for manners sake to have some sermons in their curas, they had friars at 
their hand ready to supply such pai*ts at their pleasure.” 
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105._BKa[NNINGS OF THE REFORMATION IN SiJOTLAKH. 

« • r 

Sm Walter Sc(4tt, 

J9i4ea V, was nephew to Ileniy VIII. of England, being a fc»on of Marga^^ct, sister 
of that monarch. This* connexion, and perhaps the policy of Henry, who was aware 
that it was better* for both Countries that they should remain at peace together, 

' prevented for several years the renewal of the destructive wars between the two 
divisions of the island. The good understanding would jjrobably have been still 
more complete, had it nojj been for the great and general change in religious matters, 
called in history the Reformatipn. I must give you some idea of the nature of this 
alteration, otherwise you cannot understand the consequences to which it led. 

After the death of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, the doctrine which ho 
preached was planted in Rome, the principal city of the great Roman empire, by the 
Apostle Peter, as it is said, whom the' Catholics, therefore, term the first bishop of 
Jtomc, In process of* time, the bishoj)s of Rome, who succeeded, as they said, the 
apostle in his office, claimed an authority over all others in Christendom. Good 
and well-meaning persons, in theiiycverencc for the religion which they had adopted, 
admitted these pretensions without much scrutiny. As the Christian religion was 
more widely received, the emperors and kings who embraced it, thought to distin- 
guislj. their piety by heaping benefits on the Church, and on the bishops of Romo in 
particular, who at lengtlf obtained great lands and demesnes as temporal princes ; 
while, in their character of clergymen, they assumed the title of Popes, and the full 
and exclusive authority over all other clergymen in the Christian world. As the 
people of thj[ie times were extremely ignorant, any little knowledge whicli remained 
was to be foi’ind among the clergy, who had some leisure to study ; while the laity, 
that is, all i^n who were not clergymen, loamcd little, excepting to till, fight, and 
feast. The P^e^f Rome, having established themselves as heads of the Churgh, 
went on, by degrees, introducing into the simple and beautiful system delivered to 
us in the gospel, other doctrines, many of them inconsistent with, or contradictory 
of, pure Christianity, and all of them tending to extend the power of the priests 
over the minds and consciences of other men. It was not difficult for the popes to 
make these alterations. For as they a^scried that they were the visible successors 
of Saint Peter, they pretended that they wore as infallible as the apostle himself, 
and that all that they published in their ordinances, which they called Bulls, must 
be believed by all Christian men, as much as if the same had been enjoined in tiie 
holy Scripture itself. AVe shall notice two or three of these innovations. 

Spme good men, in an early age of Christianity, had withdrawn from the world 
to worshipJJod in desert and desolate pla^s. They wrought for their bread, gavo 
alms to the poor, spent their leisure in the exe. jiso.of devotion, and were pistly 
respected. But by degrees, as well-md&ning person.^ bestowed great sums to support 
iissociations of such holy men, be<iueathed lands to tho monasteries or convents in 
which they lived, and^made them wealthy, the monks, as they were called, departed 
from the simplicity of their order,^nd neglected tho virtues which they undertook 
to practise. Besides, by the extravagant endowments of these convents, great sums 
of money and large estates were employed in maintaining a useless set of men, who, 
under pretence of performing devotional exorcises, withdrew themselves from tho 
business *of tho world, and from all domestic duties. Hencg, though there continued 
to be amongst the monks many good, pious, and learned men, idleness and luxury 
invaded maily of tho institutions, and corrupted both their doctrines and their 
morals. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture gives us no warrant whatever, was 
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introduced in thos^ ignorant times. It is natural we should respect the memoiy 
of any remarkably good man, and that we should value anything which has 
belonged to him. The error lay in carrying this natural veneration to extremity, 
in worshipping the relies of a saintly character, as locks of hair, bones, articles 
of clothing, and other truiniocry, and in believing that such things are capable of 
curing sickness, or of working other miracles shocking to coAimou^ense. Yet the 
Roman Church opened the way to tWs absurdity, and imputed to these relics, wUch 
were often a mere imposture, the i)owcr, wliich God alSnc possesses, of altering those 
laws of natui’c wliich his^wixhmi has appointed The popes also encouraged and* 
enjoined tlK3 woi.sliip of saints, that is. the .s(mi1s of holy i)|en deceased, as a sort of 
subordinate deities, whose interces.sion may avail ns before the throne of God, 
although the gospel has expressly declai*ed that our Lord Jesus Clnist is our only 
mediator. And in virtue of tins o])inioij not onl> were the Viigin Miiiy, the 
apostles. Mild almost ev'ory other person mengoiied in the gospels, erected liy the 
Homan Catholics into the oihcc of intercessors with the Deity^ but numerous others, 
some of them mere names, who never c.xisted as men, were canonized, ns it was 
called, that is, declared by the pope to be saints, and had altars and churches dedi- 
cated to them. Pictures also and statues, representing these alleged holy [lersons, 
were exhibited in churches, and received the worshi]), wliich ought not, according 
to the second commandment, to be rendered to any idol or graven image. 

Otlu'i doctrines there were, about fasting on particular days, and abstaining tfrom 
particular kinds of food, all of which were gradually introduced into the Homan 
Catholic faith, though contrary to tho gospel. 

But the most important innovation, and that by which tho pricata made most 
money, was the belief, that tho Church, or, in other words, the priest, iLd the power 

pardoning such sins as were confessed to him, upon the culprit’.i discharging 
. j.uh penance as tho priest imposed on him. Every person w'as, tficr^orc, obliged 
to confess himself to a priest, if be hoped to liavc his sins p^iddncd ; and the 
priest enjoined certain kinds of pciiaiicc, more or less f^evere, according to tho cir- 
cumstances of the offence. But, in general, these penances might be excused, pro- 
viding a corresponding sum of money were paid to the Church, which possc.^sed 
thus a perpetual and most lucrative source of income, wliich was yet more iucreabed 
by the belief in Purgatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to believe in the existence of any intermediate 
state betwixt that of happiness, which wo call heaven, to which good men have 
access immediately after death, or that called hell, being the place of eternal pun- 
ishment, to which the wicked arc consigned with the devil and liis i^igcls. But the 
Catholic priests imagined the intervention of an intermediate state, called purgatory. 
They supposed that many, or indeed that most [leoplo, were not of such piety as to 
deserve immediate admission into a state of eternal happiiie.ss, lyitil they should 
have sustained a certain portion of punishment ; but yet were not so wicked as to 
deserve instant and eternal condemnation. For the benefit of these, they invented 
the intermediate situation of purgatorj, a place of punislwnciit, to which almost 
every one, not doomed to hell itself, was corisifiied for a greater or less period, in 
proportion to his sins, before admission into a state of happiness. But bc»’c lay 
the stress of the doctrine. The power was in the Church to obtain pardon, by 
prayer, for tho souls who were in piygatory, and to have the^ates of that place of 
torture opened for their depaHuro sooner than would otherwise hav e taken place. 
Men, therefore, whose consciences told them that they deserved a long abode in 
this place of punishment, left liberal sums to tho Church to have pmyors said for ^ 
tho behoof of their souls. Children, in like manner, j[jrocurcd jiiasses, (that is, a 
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particular sort of devotional worship practised by Oatholics) to ]}e said for the souls 
of their deceased parents. Widows did the same for their departed husbands — 
husband® for their^wivcs. All these masses and prayers could only be obtained by 
money, and all this money wen% to the priests. 

'But the i^opc and his clergy carried the matter still farther ; and not only sold, 
as they preteinied, tl/e forgiveness of heaven, to those who had committed sins, 
bift also granted them (always for money) a Jiberty to break through the laws of 
God ami the Church*,. These! licences were called indulgences, because those who 
purchased them were indulged/in the privilege of committing irregularities and 
Vice, without being sup[\)scd answerable to the divine wrath. 

To sui)port.tliis extraordinary fabric of superstition, the pope assumed the most 
extensive powers, even to the length of depriving kings of their thrones, by his 
sentence of excommunication, \vhich declared their subjects free from their oath of 
allegiance, and at liberty to rise up against their sovereign and put him to death. 
At other times the pope took it u|)oii him to give the kingdoms of the excommu- 
nicated prince to some ambitious neighbour. The rule of the Chuich of Rome was 
as severe over inferior persons as over jjrinces. If a layman read the Bible, ho was 
accounted guilty of a great ofFcuce ; for the priests well knew that a perusal of the 
Sacrei? Scriptures would open men’s eyes to their extravagant pretensions. If an 
individual presumed to disbelieve any of the doctrines which the Church of Rome 
taught, or to entertain any which were inconsistent with these doctrines, he was 
tried as a heretic, and subjected to the horrible punishment of being burnt alive ; 
and this penalty was inflicted without mercy for the slightest expressions approaching 
to what the Jiapists called heresy. 

This extnpordinary and tyranniijal power over men’s consciences was usurped 
during thosP ages of European history which are called dark, because men were at 
that periodWithout the light of learning and information. But Jthe discovery of 
the art of ^nti^ig began, in the fifteenth century, to open men’s minds. The 
Bible, wdiich had been locked up in the hands of the clergy, then became common, 
and was generally read ; and wise and good men, in Germany and Switzerland, 
made it their study to expose the eiTors and corruptions of the See of Rome. The 
doctrine of saint- worship was shown to be idolatrous, that of pardons and indul- 
gences, a foul encouragement to vice ; that of purgatory, a cuuning means of ex- 
torting money ; -and the pretensions of the pope to infallibility, a blasphemous 
assumption of the attributes proper to God alone. These new opinions were termed 
the doctrines of the Reformers, and those who embraced them became gradually 
more and morc^ numerous. The Roman Catholic priests attempted to defend the 
tenets of their Church by argument ; but as that was found difficult, they endea- 
voured, in most countries of Europe, to enforce them by violence. But the reformers 
found protectiojy in various parts of Germany, xheir numbers seemed to increase 
rather than dim'inish, and to promise a great revolution in the Christian world. 

Henry VIII., .the king of England, was possessed of some learning, and had a 
great disposition to slww it ifi this contre^ersy. Being, in the earlier part of his 
reign, sincerely attached to the Chiirch of Rome, ho wrote a book in defence of its 
doctrines, against Martin Luther*^one of thepi ’ncipal reforhaers. The pope was so 
much gratified by this display of zeal, that he conferred on the king the appellation 
of Defender 6f the •Faith ; a title which Henry’s successors continue to retain, 
although in a very different sense from that in which it wa^j granted. 

Now Heqry, you must know, was married to a very good princess, named Cath- 
erine, who W&s a daughter of the King of Spain, and sister to the emperor pf 
Germany. She had been, in ^her youth, contracted to Henry's elder brother Arthur * 
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but that prince dying, and Henry becoming heir of the throne, his union with 
Catherine had taken place. They had lived long together, and Catherine had borne 
a daughter, Mary, who was the natural heir tapparent of the Eif^lish crown. Bht 
at length Henry VIII. fell deeply in love with a Ije^^utiful young woman, named 
Anno Boleyn, a maid of honour in the queen’s retinue, and he became extrembly 
desiroug to get rid of Queen Catherine, and marry tlxis yyiin^ lady.^ For this pur- 
pose he applied to the pope, in ordeii to obtain a divorce from the good queAi, 
under pretence of her having been contracted to his* elder bi'otlier before he was 
married to her. 'This, he« alleged, seemed to him like marrying his brother’s wife, 
and therefore he desired that the pope would dissolve ;i marriage, which, as he 
alleged, gave much pain to his conscience. The truth was, that his conscience 
would have given him very little disturbance, had he not wanted to marry another, 
a younger and more beautiful woman. 

The pope would have, probably, been willing enough to gratify Henry’s desire, 
at least his predecessors had granted greater favours to men of less consequence ; 
but then Catherine was the sister of Charles V., who was at once emperor of Ger- 
many, and king of Spain, and one of the wisest, as well as the most powerful, princes 
in Christendom. The pope, who depended much on Charles’s assistance for checking 
the Reformation, dared not give him the great oifence, which would have i^een 
occasioned by encouraging his sister’s divorce. His Holiness, therefore, evaded 
giving a i)recisc answer to the king of England from day to day, week to week, Jtod 
year to year. But this led to a danger which the pope had not foreseen. 

Henry VIIL, a hot, fiery, and imiiatieiit prince as ever lived, finding that the 
pope was trifling with him, resolved to shake off his authority entirely^ For this 
l)iirpose he denied the authority of the jiope in England, and declarfc, that he 
himself was the only head of the Englisli church, and tliat the bishop oAlomo had 
nothing to do with him, or his dominions. Many of the bishops and cLRgymen of 
the English Church adopted the Reformed doctrines, and all disowifccd Hio supreme 
rule, hitherto ascribed to the pojic. 

But the greatest blow to the papal authority was the dissolution of the monas- 
teries, or religious houses, as they ivere called, 'flic king .seized on the convents, 
and the lands granted for their endowment, and, distributing the wealth of the 
convents among the great men of his court, broke up for ever those great establish- 
n.ents, and placed an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the Catholic religion 
being restored, after the interest of so many persons had been concerned in its 
being excluded. 

The motive of Henry VIIL’s conduct w'as by no means praisewortl^, but it pro- 
duced the most important and salutary consequences ; as England was for e\<Br 
jifterwards, except during the short reign of liis eldest daughter, freed from all 
dependarice upon the pope, and from the superstitious doctrines (jf the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish history, you must understand that one of Henry’s 
principal wishes was to prevail upon his nephew, the young ling of Scotland, to 
make the «ame alteration 'of religion iu his country^which had been introduced into 
England. Henry, if we can believe the Scottish historians, made James the most 
splendid offers, to induce him to follow this course. Ho proposed to^give him the 
hand of his daughter Mary in marriage, and to create him duke (JT York; and, with 
a view to the establishment of a lasting peace between the countries, he earnestly 
desired a personal meeting with his nephew in the north of England. 

There is reason to believe that James was, at one period, somewhat inclined to 
the Reformed doctrines ; at least, he encouraged a Scottish poet, called Sir David 
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Lindsay of the Mount, and also the celebrated scholar, George Buchanan, in com- 
prising some severe satires against the corruptions of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but theming was, notwithstanding, bymo means disposed altogether to fall off from 
tl^p Church of Rome. He drc*Lded the power of England, and the rough, Violent, 
and boisterous manners of Henry, who disgusted his nephew by the imprudent 
violence with \#hich he pressed him to imitate his steps. But, in particular, James 
found the necessity of adhering to the Romam Catholic faith, from the skill, intel- 
ligence, and learning of the clergy, which rendered them far more fit to hold offices 
of state, and to assist him in Lcl ministering the public business, than the Scottish 
nobility, who were at (Aice profoundly ignorant, and fierce, an ogant, and ambitious 
in the higheSt degree. 

The archbishop Beaton, and his nephew David Beaton, who was afterwards made 
a cardinal, rose high in James’s favour ; and, no doubt, the influence which they 
possessed over the king’s* mind waa«exerted to prevent his following the example of 
his uncle Henry in ^’eligious affairs. 

The same influence might also induce him to seek an alliance with France, ratlier 
than with England ; for it was natural that the catholic clergy, with whom James 
advised, should discountenance, by every means in their power, any approaches to 
an fiitimatc alliance with Henry, the mortal enemy of the Papal See. James V. ac- 
cordingly visited France, and obtained the hand of Magdalen, the daughter of 
Francis I., with a large portion. Much joy was expressed at the landing of this 
princess at Leith, and* she was received witli as great splendour and demonstration 
of welcome, as the poverty of the country would permit. But the young queen was 
in a bad sfete of health, and died within forty days of her marriage. 

After t/e death of tliis princess, the king, still inclining to the French alliance, 
married if ary of Guise, daughter of the Duke of Guise, thus connecting himself with 
a family, pL;oud, ambitious, and attached, in the most bigoted degree, to the catholic 
cause. This cShnexioii served, no doubt, to increase James’s disinclination to any 
changes in the established church. 

But whatever were the sentiments of the sovereign, those of the subjects were 
gradually tending more and more towards a reformation of religion. Scotland at 
this time possessed several men of learning who had studied abroad, and had there 
learned and embraced the doctrines of the great reformer Galvin. They brought 
with them, oii their return, copies of the Holy Scripture, and could give a full ac- 
count of the controversy between the protestants, as they are now called, and the 
Roman Catholic church. Many among the Scots, both of higher and lower rank, 
became con^ferts to the new faith. 

The Popish ministers and counsellors of the king ventured to have recourse to 
violence, in order to counteract these results. Several persons were seized upoij, 
tried before Iho spiritual courts of ihc bishoii of St. Andrews, and condemned to 
the flames. The modesty and decency with which these men behaved on their 
trials, and the patience witt^ which they underwent the tortures of a cruel death, 
protesting at the s*ame time their belief in the doctrines for which they had been 
condemned to the stake, macLi the strongest impression on the beholders, and in- 
creased tho cofidence of those who had embraced thfe tenets of the reformers. 
Stricter aF.dcaoi^ cruel laws were made against heresy. Even the disputing tho 
power of the pope was punished with deqith ; yet tho reformation seemed to gain 
ground in proportion to every effort to chock it. 

The faNrours which the king extended to tho Catholic clergy, led the Scottish 
nobility to look upon them with jealousy, and increased their inclination towards 
the Protestant doctrines* The wealth of the abbeys and convents, also, tempted 
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many of the nobles and gentry, who hoped to have a share of the church lauds in 
case of these institutions being dissolved, as in Englan’d. And althougli there were 
doubtless, good men as well as bad amon|: tbe monks, yet tJ^e iudolont^ and^vcii 
debtuched lives of many of the order, rendered them, generally, odious and con- 
temptible to the common people. • 


106.— -EDWARD VI., AND THE ANNALS OF HIS REIGN. 

I 

From the * Penny Cyclopaidiii.’ ^ 

^ Edward VI., the only son of Henry VIll. who survived him, wa.s horn at Hampton 
Court 12th October, 1537. His mother, queen Jane Seymour, died on the twelfth 
day aftei giving him birth. The child had three sfccpmotlicrs in siiccoissioii after* 
this ; but he was jirobably not much an oljject of attention with any of them. Sir 
John Hayward, who has written the history of his life and reign with great fulness, 
says that he ‘ was brought up among nurses untd Jio arrived to the age of six 
years.’ He was then committed to tlio care of Dr. (afterwards Sir Anthony) 
Cooke, and Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Cheke, the former of whom appears to have 
nndei'taken liis instruction in philosophy and divinity, the latter in Oinck and 
liatin. llio prince made great proticieney under these able masters. Henry VIII. 
died at Ins pabiee at Westminster early in the morning of Friday tbe aiith of 
.laiuiary, l ')47 ] but it is remarkable that no aunouucemont of his dec( 3 cise appears 
to have been made till Monday the R 1st, although the parliament met and transacted 
iKisine^s oii tlie intervening Saturday. Edward, who was at Hatfield when the 
event liajipoiiecl, was brought theiicc in the first iii.staneo to the rLidence of his 
sister Elizabeth at Enfield, and from that place, on the Jilst, to|the Tower at 
London, where ho was proclaimed the same day. The council now t'^ened the will 
of the late king (executed on the yoth of Dcceiiib(;r preceding, Jjy wind) it was 
fimncl that he had (according to tlic powers granted iiiui by the acts 28 Hen. VIII. 
ch. 7, and 35 Hen. Vill. ch. 1) jippointcd sixteen persons under the name of exe- 
cutors, to exercise the powers of the govornincut during the minority of his son. 
One of these, the king’s maternal uncle, Edward Seymour, carl of Hertford, was im- 
mediately elected by the rest their president, and either received from them in this 
character, or assumed of his own authority, tlie titles of governor of his majesty, 
lord protector of all Ins realms, and lieu tenant-general of all his armies. He was 
also created duke of Somerset, and soon ,utor took to liimsclf the office of lord liigh 
treasurer, and was furtlier Lonoiired by being made carl marshal^oj- life. About 
tlie same time his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, was created Baron Seymour of 
Sudley, and appointed lord high admiral. The elevation of Somerset had been 
opposed by the lord ehauccllor Wriothsley (now carl of Soutlu^zipton) ; but the 
protector in a few weeks got rid of his further interference by taking advantage of 
an in/ormality into which the carl had fallen in the execution of his office of chan- 
cellor, and frightening him into a resignation both of tlio se&JB itnd of his scat in the 
executive council, # ^ 

The period of tho administration of tbo protector Somerset forms tho first of the 
two parts into which tho reign of Edward VI. divides itself. The character of the 
protector has been the subject of ^uch controversy ; but opinions* have differed 
rather as to the generaJ estimate that is to be formed of him, or the balance of his 
meiits and defects, than as to the particular qualities, good and bad, by which ho 
was distinguished. It may be said to be admitted on all hands that he was a brave , 
and able soldier, but certainly with no pretensions in that capqipity to a humanity 
beyond his age ; that as a statesman ho was averse lo measures of severity, and , 
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fond of popular applause, but unstable, easily influenced by appeals cither to his 
vanity or his fears, and without any fertility of resources, or political genius of a 
higl^ order. It musli be admitted also that he was both ambitious and rapacious 
in no ordinary degree. Add to aU this, tliat with one of the two gi*eat j^artics Vhat 
dividijd the country he had the merit, with the other the demerit, of being a patron 
of the new opinions in religion — and it becomes easy to understand the opposite 
feelipgs with whicSi he was regarded in his own time, and the contradictory repre- 
nentations that have been giventof him by party writers since. 

One of the*first acts of his administration was an expedition into Scotland, under- 
taken with the object of compelling the government of that country to fulfil the 
treaty entered into with Henry YIII. in 1543 for the marriage of the young queen 
Mary to Edwari The Scottish forces were signally defeated by the English pro- 
tector at the battle of Piiikcy, fought 10th Seq^tember, 1547 ; but the state of 
politics, aS bearing upon his personal interests in England, compelled Somerset to 
hasten back to the south without securing any of the advantages of his victory. 
He returned to Scotland in the summer of the following year ; but he wholly failed 
in attaining any of the objects of the war. jThe young queen was conveyed to 
Franco ; and the ascendancy of the French or Catholic party in the Scottish 
government was confirmed, and continued unbroken during all the rest of the reign 
of Edward. 

Meanwhile great changes were effected in the domestic state of England. The 
renunciation of tlic supremacy of the pope, the dissolution of the religious houses, 
and the xjualificd allowance of the reading of the Scriptures in English, were the 
principal alterations in religion that had been made up to the death of the late 
king. Only a few months before the close of the riagn of Henry, protcstaiits as 
well as catho/os had been burned in Smithfield. Under Somerset and the new 
king measuiu^wcre immediately taken to establish protostantism as the religion of 
the state. Ev6ti bg|bre the meeting of parliament, the practice of rcadino the ser- 
vice ill English was adopted in the royal chapel, and a visitation, a])])ointcd by the 
council, removed the images from the cliurclxcs throughout the kingdom. Bishops 
Gardiner of Winchester and Bonner of London, avIio resisted these measures, were 
committed to the Fleet. The parliament met m November, when bills were passed 
allowing the tup to the laity, giving the nomination of bishops to the king, and 
enacting that all processes in the ecclesiastical courts sliould run in the king's 
name. The statute of tlie Six Articles, commonly called tlio Bloody Statute, passed 
in 1539, was repealed, along witli various other acts of the preceding reign for the 
regulation of religion. By the parliament of 1548 tlic use of tlicBook of Common 
Prayc^’ was estabfished, and all laws prohibiting spiritual persons to marry Averc 
declared void. At the same time an act was passed (2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 19) abolish- 
ing the old laws against eating flesh on certain de'^s, but still enforcing the observ- 
ance of the formed!- j)ractico by new pwialties, * the king’s majesty,’ says the pre- 
amble, ‘ considering that due godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, and to 
subdue men’s bodies. to^their^ soul and spirit, and considering also specially that 
fishers, and men usings the trade of giving by fishing in the sea, may thereby the 
rather bo set on work, and that by eating of fish much flesh shall be saved and 
increased.’ 

But Somerset’s path was now crossed by a new opponent, in the person of his 
own brother, Lord Seymour. That nobleman, dl^ually ambitious with the iDrotector, 
but of a. much more violent and uiisciiipulous temper, is supposed to fiav^e, very 
sooQ after the king’s accession, formed the design of disputing the supreme power 
Vith his brother. It is said to have been a notice of his intrigues that suddenly 
recalled Somerset, fibm Scotland after the battle of Pinkey. The crime of Seymour 
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docs not appear to have gone farther than caballing against his brother ; but 
.Somerset contrived to represent it as amounting to high treason. On this charge 
hc^was consigned to the Tower ; a bill attainting him was brought into the flouso 
of Lords, and read a first time on the 25th ff February, 1549 ; it was pas.sed 
iinaniuiously on the 27th. The accused Ava.s not heard in his own defence, nor 
were auy witnesses examined against him ; the Houce proceeded simply on the 
assurance of his brother, and of (»ther members of I council, that ho was guilt 
The bill was afterwards passed, with little hesitalTon, by the ilouso of Commons ; i 
it received the roya4 assent on the 1 4th of Marcft ; and on the 20th Lord Seymour 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, with his last breath solcini^y protesting his innocence. 

During the .summer of this year the kingdom wa.s disturbed by formidable in.sur- 
rcctioiis of the populace in Somerset, Lincoln, Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Devon, Corn-^ 
wall, and especially iii Norfolk, where a tanner of the name of Kett opposed the 
government at thcTiead of a body of 20^004) followers. The dearness of provisions, 
the lowne.ss of wages, the enclosuro of common fields, a#id in some placcft the 
abolition of the old religion, with its moua.sterics where the iioor irsod to be fed, 
and it.s numerous ceremonies and holiday.s that used to gladden labour with so much 
relaxation and amusement, were the pniiciiml topics of the popular clamour. It is 
worth noticing that the agency of the press was on this occasion employed, ^obably 
for the /li st iiiiie, as uii instrument of government, llulmshed records that ^ while 
these ^\K*l:cd eominoi lon.s and tumults, througlithc rage of the undiscrect commons, 
wci'c tlius I'aisc'd in sundry parts of the realm, sundry wholesome and godly exhor- 
tations were ])ublishcd, to adverti.se them of their duty and to lay before them 
their heinous offences.’ Among them was a tract hy Sir Johii Ch(*ko, entitled ‘Tho 
Hurt of Sedition, how grievous it is to a Commonwealth,’ which is .Avery able and 
vigorous piece of writing. It was found necessary liowi'ver to coll (jxnother force 
into o])cr.it]oii : tho insurgents wer(‘ not ))ut down without nuieli fighting and 
bloodshed ; and many of the I'cluds wcuc ('xecuted after the ,snp^’c,ssion of the com- 
motions. The instiUition of lords lieutenants of counties arose out of these 
disturbances. 

A few moiith.s after thc'^e events brought Somca-set'.s domination to a close. Ilis 
new enemy, John Dudley, formerly Viscount Lisle, and now Earl of Warwick, tho 
son of that Dudley whose name is infamous m Instoiy for his oppressions in the 
reign of the seventh Henry, had probablv been watching his ojiportunity, and care- 
fully matilring his designs against the ];rotector, for a longtime. It i.s supposed to 
have been through his dark and interested '-ouiist 1 that Somerset was chiefly im- 
pelled to take the cour.sc which he did against his brother ; Warf^'ick’s objeejt was 
to destroy both, and he probably counted that by th^' admiral’s death, and the part 
■which tho protector was iiiadc to takf in it lit both removed one formidable rival, 
and struck a fatal blow at tho eharicter and reputation of anoUher. He himself 
iijoanwbile had been iiidu.strioiisly accumulating ^pularity and power. He had 
greatly distinguislied hirnsclf at the battle of Fintey, and in oyier passages of the 
Scotch war ; and it had been chiefly by him that the late Insurrection in Norfolk 
had been so effectually quelled. The energy w4i«h ho showed on this occasion was 
contrasted by the enemies of the protector with what they represented as tho 
feebleness of the latter, who had, they contended, encouragei tho iasurrection by 
tho hesitation and reluctance which«ho manifested, on the first threatenings of it, 
to take th# necessary measures for jiutting it down. The protector had at this 
time incurred considerable odium by his lavish expenditure (out of the spoils, as it 
was said, of tho church) on his new palace of Somerset House, and certain violations/ 
both of public and of private rights of which he was accused of*having been guilty 
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in procuring tlie space and the materials for that magnificent structure. A cry was 
also raised against him on account of a proposition he had made in the council for 
a peace witt Franco on the condition of ‘resigning Boulogne for a sum of moi^ey. 
Ill the beginning of October he leaned that measures were about to be immediately 
taken against him. In fact Warwick and his associates in the council had collected 
their armed retaintrs, and wfre now ready to employ force if other means should 
%il. ^'They had retired from Hampton Court, where the king resided, and fixed 
• themselves in London, where they had contrived to obtain possession of the Tower. 
Somerset, on the first notice of tlicir proceedings, carried off l!hc Ling to Windsor 
Castle, and shut himself ufi there as if with the intention of lidding out ; but he 
soon found himshlf nearly deserted by all ; and after a few days the king himself 
, was obliged to sanction the vote for his deposition passed by tho majority of tho 
council. On the i lth lie was brought to London iii custody, and sent to the Tower. 
From this moment Warwick, though without his title of protector, enjoyed his 
power. Somerset, rcdivicd to insignificance by this usage, but especially by an 
abject submission which he made m the first moments of danger, was some time 
after this released from* confinement, and was even alio wed ♦again to take his seat 
at the council-table ; but he cither engaged in designs to regain his lost iilacc, or 
WarwicI, now duke of Northumberland, and possessed almost of undivided power 
in the state, felt that he should not be quite secure so long as his old rival lived. 
All apparent reconciliation had been efiected between the two, and ratified by the 
marriage of Warwick’s eldest son to Somerset’s danghtc’* ; but this connexion was 
no shelter to tho overthrown protector : on the 1st of December, 1/551, he was 
brought to trial before the high steward and a committee of the House of Lords, on 
charges both ii high treason and of felony ; he was convicted of the laltor crime, 
and was execij.ed on Tovvcr-Hill, the ^^nd January, 155i^. He met Jiis death with 
great manliness, and tlic popular sympj^thy was deeply excited in Ins favour, both 
by the fooling tliatj'Avith some faults, ho had fallen tho victim of a mneh worse man 
than himself, and by the apprehension that in his destruction the great stay which 
had hitherto supported thc4leformatiou in England was thrown down. 

Warwick however (although at his death, a few years after this, he declared that 
he h*ad always been a Catholic) did not feel himself strong enough to take any 
measures openly in favour of tho antient faith, opposed as he knew he would be 
in that course by the great mass of the nation. It is proliablc that he cared little 
which religion prevailed, so that he remained at the head of affairs. The govern- 
ment accordingly continued to bo conducted in all respects nearly as it had heretofore 
been. In Marchf 1550, a peace had been concluded with I'Vance, one of the aiijclea 
stipulating for the surrender of Boulogne, the sup]iort of wdiich very proposition 
had been made the principal charge against Somerset a few months before. In the 
following July aiilrtlier treaty between l^c two countries was signed at Angers, by 
wrliich it was agreed that the kiM|of England should receive in marriage Elizabeth, 
the daughter of thejeing of JJfance. Meanwhile at homo the matter of religion 
coiitiuued to be treatecTby the new goVhrumcnt much as it had been by the old. 
No Roman Catholics were put to ddkth during this reign, though many wore fined, 
imprisoned, and otherwise not capitally punished ; but on the 2nd of May, 1560, 
an unfortunati^ fanatitf, Joan Bechcr, commonly called Joan of Kent, was burnt for 
certain opinions considered to be neither CathoJic nor Protestant, in conformity with 
a 'virarrant eitorted by Crantner from the king about a year before ; and fn the 2nd 
of May, 1651, an eminent surgeon, named Von Panis, of Dutch extraction, but 
resident in London, paid tho same penalty for his odherenep to a similar heresy. 
Bishop Bonner wav deprived ef his see in September, 1649 ; Gardiner, in January, 
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1551 ; and Day of Chichester, and Heath of Worcester, in October of the same 
• year. The forty-two articles of belief, afterwards reduced to thirty-three, were pjp- 
mulga^d in the early part of this year. • * 

In April, 1552, Edward was attacked by small-pc^ ; and, although he recovered 
from that disease, the debility in which it left him produced other complaints, 
which ere long began to assume an alarming appearance.# By the Heginning of the 
following year he was very ill. Northumberland how lost no time in arranging fiis 
plans for bringing the crown into his own family. In May his son Lord Guildford 
Dudley married the LJiy*Jane Grey, the eldest dau|hter of the duchess of Suffolk, 
who was herself the eldest daughter, by her second nuirria^ with Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, of Mary Tudor, the cx-queen of France, and the daughter of Henry 
VTL, uj)oii whose descendants Henry VIII. had by his will settled the crown on 
failure of the lines of his son Edward and of his daughters Mary and Elizabeth. 
'J’his settlement, it is to bo remembered, had bwh made by Henry under the express 
authority of an act of parliament, which empowered him to dieposo of the kingdom 
lo whomsoever he chose, on failure of his three children. Northumberland now 
ap])licd himself to induce Edwaid to make a new settlement excluding Mary and 
Eljzabctli, who had both been declared illegitimate by parliament, and to nominate 
Lady Jane Grey (ni wliosc favour her mother the duchess of Suffolk, still Slive, 
agiecd to renounce her claim) as his immediate successor. 

The intei’cst of the Protestant religion, which it was argued would be nmro 
secure with a soverq^n on the throne whose attachment to the j^rinciples of the 
Reformation was undoubted, and upon whose birth there was no stain, than if the 
succession were left to bedis2)utcd between the king’s two sisters, one of whom was 
it bigoted Catholic, and the legitimacy of either of whom almost impliec) the illegi- 
timacy of the other, is believed to have been the chief consideration thaf, was urged 
upon the dying prince, Edward at all events ivas brought over to his minister’s 
views. On the 11th of June, Montague, the chief justice of tho*\yOmmon Pleas, 
and two of his brethren, were sent for to Greenwich, and desired to draw up a 
s(*ttlcincut of the crown uiion the Lady Jane. After some hesitation they agreed, 
on the 14th, to comply w'lth the king’s commands, on his assurance that a jiarha- 
meiit should be immediately called to ratify what was done. When the settlement 
was drawn up, an engagement to maintain it was subscribed by fifteen lords of the 
council and nine of the judges. Edward sunk rapidly after this, and lived only till 
the evening of the 6th of July, when he expired at Greenwich. Ilia death, how- 
ever, was concealed for two days, and it was not till the 9th that Lady Jane Grey 
was proclaimed. • ^ 

Edward VI. is stated by the famous Jerome Cardan, who was brought to seo 
him in his last illness, to have spoken both French and Latin with perfect readiness 
and propriety, and to have been also master of Greek, Italian, and Spanish. In his 
convijrsatioii with Cardan, which the latter has pro^’ved, ho showed an intelli- 
gouce and dexterity which appear to have rather puzzled the philosopher. Walpole 
has set him down among his royal authors on the strength of liis ‘ Diary,’ printed 
b;y Burnet in his History of the Reformation, arid^he original of which is still pre- 
served among the Cottonian manuscripts ; a lost comedy which is attributed to 
him ; some Latin epistles and orations, of which specimens arc given bjj Strype ; a 
translation into French •f several passages of scripture, preserved in the library of 
I’rinity College, Cambridge ; a tract in French agamst popciy, entitled, ‘ L’En- 
contre desabus du monde and .a few other productions of a similar kind which 
have not been printed. 

The act of the 1st fldward VI. gave to the king all. the colleges, free-chapole, 
chauntries, hospitals, &o., which were not in the possession of his father by the 
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oot passed iu the 3Vth year of Henry's reign. This act was much abused ; for 
th^ughaone professed object of it was the encouragement of learnings many places 
of learning were actually suppressed under it. The king, however, afterwards 
fbimded a consideiablo number tf grammar-schools, which still exist and are^pu- 
larfy known as King Edward's Schools. 

• e 


I 167.— SONNETS. 

EDWARD VI. 

“ Sweet IS the holiness of youth” — so felt 
Time-honoured Cllaufcer when he framed the lay 
By which the Prioress begjiiled the way, 

Aiid many^a Pilgiim's lugged heait did melt. 

Hadst thou, loved Baid ’ whose spiiit often dwelt 
In the clear land of vision, but foreseen 
King, child, and seraph, blended in the mien 
Of pious Edwaid kneehng as he knelt 
In meek and simple infancy, what joy 
For universal Chustendom had thrilled 
,Thy heait * What hopes inspiied thy genius, skilled 
(0 great Precuisoi, genuine morning star) 

The lucid shafts of leason to employ, 
liercing the Papal darkness from afai J 


Wordsworth. 


r< REVIVAL OF POPERY 

Melts into silent shades the youth, discrowned 
By unrelenting Death 0 People keen 
For change, to whom the new looks always gi’een ’ 
They cast, they cast with joy upon the ground 
Their Gods of wood and stone , and, at the sound 
Of counter-proclamation, now are seen, 

(Proud triumph is it for a sullen queen ') 

Lifting them up, the worship Jo confound 
Ortihe Most High Again do they invoke 
The Creature, to the Creature gloiy give ; 

Again with frankincense the altars smoke 

LilA^ those the Heathen served ; and mass is sung ; 

And prayer, man’s rational prerogative, 

Runs through b^nd channels of an unknown tongue. 
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16a-^THK REIGN OE MARIf.' 

• • [TicKNy OvcLoyasBu. 

Mary ^ Queen of England, woe the daughtet of VlII., bjr his first trA 
Cathex^e of Aragon, and was bom at Greenwich, on Idth (Ehroet sa 7 s 19th) 
of Eebinxav^, 1G16* .She was the on^ one of several children bonfb by hot moQier 
that lived ; and on tliis account, according to Burned, and because her ^ &ther 
then ‘^'out of hopes of^more children,** ho in 1518 J declared hia daughter princess 
of Wales, and sent hci* to Ludlow to hold hor court thcr^, and pitojocted divers 
matches for her/* It was first settled that sUo should be married to the dauphin 
by u treaty with the king of Franco, dated 9th November, 1518, wiiich however 
‘was soon after broken. Then it was arranged, 22nd JunOj 1522, that her hand 
should bo given to the emperor Charles V. On Charles declining to fulfil this 
baigain, sofbo overtures of a Scottish marrfttgc followed in September, 1524. 
Finally, in April, 1527, it was agreed that the princejsS should be given in uiamage 
cither to the French king Francis, or to Ins second son, the duke of Orleans ; but 
before it was determined whether she should be nuiriiod to the father or the son, 
the affair of her mother’s divorce, implying her own illegitimacy, came ,to be agisted, 
and stopped all match-making for some years. 

Mary was brought up from her infancy in a strong attachment to tha antient 
religion, under the care of her mother, and lilargarct, countess of Salisbury, the 
effect of whoso instructions was not impaired by the subsoqiioiit lessons of the 
learned Ludovicus Vives, who, though somewhat inclined to the reformed opinions, 
was appointed by Henry to bo her Latin tutor. After her mother’s divorce, Mary 
was deprived of her title of princess of Wales, which was transferred to the princess 
Ehzabeth soon after she came into the world ; and during all the time that Anno 
Boleyn lived, Mary, who clung to hor motlicr’s cause and her o\v»^ remained in a 
state of estmngement from her father. In the mean time, according to Lord 
Herbert, negotiations for disposing of her in marriage were twice entered into by 
her near relation the emperor, without her lathers consent having been asked ; in 
1533 he offered her to James V. of Scotland, and in 1535 to her old suitor tho 
dauphin. But hnmodiately after the execution of Queen Anne in 1586, a reconcile- 
ment took place between Henry and his eldest daughter, who, with grcait reluctance, 
was now prevailed upon to make a formal aclvnowlcdgcmcnt both of Henry’s eccle- 
siastical supremacy— utterly refusing ‘‘ tho bishop of Rome’s pretended atithoi’ity, 
power, and jurisdiction witliin this realm heretofore usuriied” — and^f the nullity 
of the marriage bf^her father and pother, which she declared was “by God’s l&w 
and man’s law incestuous and unlawful.” (See the Confession of me, the Lady 
Mary,” os printed by Burnet, Hi^. Ref.,” from tho original, “all written with her 
own^aadl”) By the new act of succession, however, passed this year, she was 
again, as well as her sister Elizabeth, declared illogitimato, and for , ^er excluded 
from claiming the inheritance of the crown as tho king’s lawfft heir by lineal 
descent. Whilo'she was thus circumstanced, •“^excluded,” as Lord Herbert 
expresses it, “ by act of parliament from all claim to the sticcession elcopt such as 
the king shall' give hor” by the powers reserved to him of nomiu^ing his own suc- 
cessor after failure of the issue of Qu^n Jane, or of any otho^ queen whom hh' 
flight afterwards marry, she was in 1538 offered to Don Louis, prince of Portugal' 
and the next year to William,iBon of the duke of Clevcs.* Meanwhile coutinuit|g; fo 
yield an outward conformity to all her father’s capricious movciaents in the matte^ 
of religiob, she so far succeeded in regaining his favour, in the^ew act ^ 

oesstoi^ owed ii^ 1544, the inheritaaoe to the oroVp was expressly secureii hyu^^ 






^ , iC»th«iBe ite. ‘ , , "'w^;k 

i^^n^lianee with the ilitiovatit>hfi in re3ii{;ion Hd^l 
^rel7 hy Aar of pA^ihtami } 

miols^ira^pjraiiii^ to place the whcle Asfo 
SsiftiooiBt ffinitrah upc£i 0 new ibundation^ Ao oj^ei^i , 

I ; no^ couM all their pe^i^toaeiona ah<i threats, ^en tt|c 
eU^ mqve her from her gk»an<L f\tll details the namilh i 
inade m prevail upon .her m2y bo found in Buhiefs ^ 
j^Wanl^a ^‘Johmal.** Mention is made in the latter, 
oi demand 'for the hand of the Lady Mary by the 2^ 

iilformed by the council that there was talk for her' marriage with the lajEhot of 
Piertugal, ^hich being determined^ he shouI(^ have answer/* Abohtthe same time 
it is not^ that whereas the emperor’s ambassador deSSred ieav% by. lettcis 
patmite, that my Lady Mary might have mass, it was denied ^ the^ l^th 

of March of the following year, the ting writes ; “ The Lady IkWy^ my sister, came 
to me at Westminster, where, after salutations, she was called, tdth tny council, 
hkto^ chamber \ wherd was declared how long I had suffered her mass, ih hope of 
reconciliation, and how now being no hope, which I perceived by Iher letters, 
Laaw some short amendment, I could not boar it. She dzffiW^red| that hci 
MTpld Was God’s, and her faith she would not change, nor dissemble her jf^inion with 
^ntraiy doings. It was said, X constrained not^her faith, but Wished net not as <i 
h$mg to .rule, but as a subject to obey r and that her example might biwed too much 
ineonvenieaoe.” In fact throughout this reign the prmcesa Mary waa the centre ol 
ikfi intrigues of tho Catholic party, and the hope of her succession thett mam 
atrei^h and support. In the summer of this same year a project was entered mto 
by her friends ^home and abroad for removing her from England, where her faith 
lit least, if not her person, was probably supposed to be in some danger. On the 
of August, her brother writes : “ Certain pinnaces were prepared to see that 
^ere should be no conveyance over sea of the Lady Mary%cretly done, Alsu 
l^gp^ted that the lord chancellor, lord chamberlain, the vice-chamb^dljfin, and tho 
Sixgetary Petm should see by all means they could whether' she uaeo^the mass ; and 
if S£^ cUdj that the law's should be executed on her chaplains,’/ ' ! 

lifary’s Arm adhei*ence to thp Eo'man faith finally induced ^KdwWini^tl^er tho 
^^lUterealed advice of his minister Korthumberland, to attempt at thA.Wbse of hi'> 
io e^ndndg her from the succession, and to make oVor the crown by\wHl to tho 
ilane Grey^, an act which' was certainly without any shadejw m legal force 
idtbqugh X4^y however was actually^ prdt^imed, scarcelyt^i^ iMi^ce ^ 
to the leoession of Mary, the commen^vq^t of whoSe reign 
from tho 6th of July, the day df herbrother’s death, ' 
wae sca^ody seat^ on the throne/ wiien she proceeded to tuo 

rotate* course of tbd mqnth of Adghst^ 

r Other );^pps» w!^ luid Ij^n doused fo^ nonconfrMtyJiif 
i^feshNred to their sees, apd the miss ^beJb again to bo 
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^it^t olrirM ixij|p9&iid ^\h 
of tte popf, repe«tU*% all Ima p^ado ^ 
of i;a^ of Swtjr VUl^ re?ii4og the aocieilff s^atote^ 

rtad ^ the arl)6le f^altooal syjstem of roli^ioue policy «u% 

exhaled pi^^ojsis to the first umovatioua made by Henry VIII, ‘By ono of & 
of tMs sesst<& of palrliatimnt a^o Philip was au^j^honsed to take tlm title of 
England durinjf the queen’a life. 4-U these sets appear to have been pass^ 
bcarcefy any dttiato or opposrtion m either house, except ogcasionally upon tneyo^ 
points of d^t!^ Aod form. ^ 

The romairSer the tiiatory of the reign of Mary la occupied chic;fiy wlfh the 
saugnina)^ persecut^gns of the adherents to the reformed doctrines. The P^iestant 
writers re^n that about two hundred and eighty victims perished at thhlNfl^n, 
frOih the 4th of Februaay, 155h, on which day John Hogers Was burnt at Smlt^dTd^ 
to the 10th of November, 1056, whon the last a^o-c£a^fS of the reijg^ took pla<^ by 
t he execution m tile same maniier of three men and two women at Colche^a^, 
Dr. XiiCgard adndts after expunging from the Protestant lists ^'the namee of 
ah vi^ Were eondeomed as felons or trmtors, or who died peaceably in th^r bedi^ 
or ^0 survived the publication of their martyrdom, or who would for their heiiCi^'Qf 
doxy have been sent to the stake by the reformed prelates themselves, had they bfeen 
in poseestinn of the power,'* and making every other reasonable allowance, it 'tvlj} 
shU be foilmd ^ that in the space of four yeais almost two hundtefPpersons perished 
m tiie fiames for leligious pinion." Among the most distmgmahed suffergrs weS^ 
Hooper bishop of ^oucester, Ferrar of St. David’s, Latimer of Worcester, of 
Loudon, and Oranmer archbishop of Cauter|||||ry Gardiner, bishop pf Winch^aCev 
and lord chancellor, was Mary’s chief mmisfor till hi's death in Novembdr, 
after whinh the dpreotion of stairs fell mostly into the bau^a of Cardinal Pole, 
after Q | | ninV# deposition was made arChhishop of Canterbury ; but the nololiod# 
BohnelPEfidUiy’s successor m thosee of London, has the credit of having bash the 
piirtei^Bl usti^tor of these atrocities, which, it may be remarked^ so % {Vom con- 
tributing to p^ down the reformed doctfines, appear to have had a freaWefito in 
disgusting the nation with the restoiod church than all oth^ dauses together 

ibho time that the now opinions m religion were thus attempted to be 
extmg^^ed by committing the Indies of those ifjjio believed m tboti to thofomi^ 
the quw gam a fertbar proof of the sincerity of her own feth by rostorlng 
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English oontiQeatal possession^ the town and tGrritoi7 of Calais, wbich surrendered 
Ikxthe d«ke of Guire, in January, 155p, after a siege of a few' days. This event, 
which was regai-ded as a natioijal disgrace worse than any mere loss, 6i^oit£d the 
bitterest feelings of dissatisfaction with the policy of the court ; and Mary herself 
is said never to ^ave recovered from the blow. Som^’ ineffectual efforts were made 
to retaliate upon France by foine of arms ; b^t at last negotiations for a peace 
between the three belligerent powers were opened at Cambray, in the mids»t of 
which queen Mary died, worn oyt with bodily and mental^siifferiug, on the 17th of 
November, 15^8, in lho\forty-thii*d year of her ago and the sixth of her roigu. She 
is afi&rmcd to Jiavc said* on her deathbed, that if her breast should bo opened after 
her decease, Calais would bo foiuid to be w'ritten on her heart. Mary left no issue, 
and was succeeded on the throne by her half-sjster Elizabeth. 


160.— THE DEATH 01^ LADY JANE GliET. 

♦ Huaie* 

[Lady Jane Grey, horn in lOOT, wa-i of the blood rojal of England, being the great-grand- 
dauglcter of Henry VII., wliose cUiightor 31ary married first Louis XII. of France, secondly 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Dv who n she had a daughter, I^rances Brandon, married 
to IJ^nry Gre>, Marquis of Doiset ( )t 1 liis murnage Lady Jane Grey was the oldest daughter : 
there wa^ no male issue. She \vas distinguished from cluldhood by her talents; and her 
iicquirrmoiits weic cerlainli, for liei age, \ery unusual. Greek, Latin, Italian, and Frencli, 
Khe spoke, and wrot<' witli corrt ctiicss and llueucv; .and she understood Hebrew, Chaldco 
and Arabic. Great beauty, sweetness of temiier, i)iel>, and skill iii the usual female accom- 
plishments, combined to render iier tlio delight ol all, except her parents, whose 
Would in modern tunes ho termed brutal, jet did not alienate her willing obedience. Iilial 
obedience proNed lier ruin. Her father, then created Duke of Suffolk, presuming on his own 
power and favour^^and the declining liealth of Kdwaid VI, undertook m concert with I’n* 
powerful Duke of Northumberland to transfer the crown into their ow*n lino, VGtli this \iew 
a marriage was concluded between Lady .lauc Grey uid Norfciiumhcrland’s fourth son Loid 
Guilford Dudlej, in ]May lOf).!; and Edwaid VI. was persuaded by Ills interested advisers 
to set aside the rights ol Jus sisters Maiy and I^ili/abeUi, and Ins cousin Maiy of Scotland ; 
and, in consideration of litr eminent Mrtues and royal descent, to settle the crown upon Lady 
Jano Grey, or Dudley. Tlie king died July Otli ; and it was not until tlie lf)tli that this 
nofartunaU* hnly eieii laiew of the plot in which she Wtis iiivohed. She w'as very reluctant 
to accept the ciown ; but was at last ovei-persuaded by the importunitif^ of her paints, and 
the eniieaties of her husband, wdioni she tenderly lovod. The two dukes had no party 
among the people ; and ten dojs placed Mary in undisputed possession of the throne. Lady 
Jane andliW Ifasband w^ere confined in ilie Tow'er, appaivntly without intention of ta||jj$ig 
the^r lives in the ^st instance. But Wyats insiuTection determined their late.] 

The violent^ and sudden change of religion inspired the Protestants with groat 
discontent ; and even affected iiiditfercrit spectators with concern, by the hard^ipa 
to which so many individuals were on that account exposed. But the Spanish 
rmatch was a poiAt«f moft general concern, and diffused universal apprehensions 
|6r the liberty and independence the nation. To obviate all clamour, the articles 
marriage were drawn as favourable a.s pessiblo for the interest and security, and 
even ’grandeur of England. It was agreed that though Philip should have the title 
of king, tl& administration should be entirely in the queen ; that no foreigner 
ahould be capable of enjoying any office in the kingdom ; ^that no innovation should 
be made in tJm English law.'i, customs, and privileges ; that Philip should not parry 
the queen abroad without her con.sent, nor any of her children without the consent 
^ the nobility ; sizty thousand pounds a year should be settled as her joihti^ ; 
tite'malaisauo of^this nmmage should inberity together ’with 

ap.d “|1|0 (Jountiiej ; and that if Don Carlgs, Ehilip!a eon by ^ 
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ahould die and his line be extinct* the queen’s issue, whether mala 
dr fejnale, should inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and ^ the oihei* dominion of PMhp. 
Such waa the treaty Of marriage signed by Count JJgmont, and three other dmbaa^ 
sadors sent over to England^ by the emporon • 

These, articles, when published, gave no satisfaction tq thd natiqp ; It was univer- 
sally said that the emperor, in or^r to get possession of England, would verbWly 
agree to any terms ; and the greater advantage tl^re appeared in the conditions^ 
winch ho granted, the more certainly might it bo iponcluded that hg had no serious 
intention of observing them : That the usual fraud and Jhibition of that monarch 
might assure the nation of such a conduct ; and his son Philip vrhilo hfe inherited 
these vices from his father, added to them tyranny, siillcniicss, pride, and barbarity^ 
more dangerous vices of his own : I’hat England would become a province and a 
province to a kingdom, which usually exercised the most violent authority over all 
licr dependent dominions : That the Nethcilands, Milan, gicily, Naples, groaned 
under the burthen of Spanish tyranny, and throughout all the now- conquests in 
America there had been displayed scenes of unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown 
in the histoiy of mankind : That the inquisition was a tnbunal invented by that 
tyraiiiiicul nation ; and would infallibly, with all their other laws and institttions^ 
ho introduced into England : And that the divided sentiments of the people with 
rcgaid to icligion would subject multitudes to this iniquitous tnbunal, and ^ould 
reduce the >ihole nation to the most abject servitude. 

These complaints being diftused every where, prepared the people for a rebellion • 
nml had any foreign power given them encouragement, or any great man appeared 
to head them, the consequences might have proved fatal to tho queen’s authority. 
But tho king of France, though engaged in hostilities witli the emperor, refused to 
concur in any proposal for an insurrection, lest he should affoid Maiy a pretence 
for declaring war against him. And the more iirudout part of thr nobility thought 
that as the evils of tho Spanish alliance wcic only diTfidcd at a distance, matters 
were not vet fully prepared for a gciioial levolt. .Some persons, however, more 
turbulent than the rest, believed that it would bo safer to prevent than to ledross 
eiicvaiiocs j and they foiined a conspiiacy to use in aims, and declare against the 
(picen’s maniago with Philip. Sir TJiomas Wyat proix>sed to laisc Kent, .Sir Peter 
C^arow, Devonshiie ; and they engaged the Duke of Suftblk, by tho liopes of recover- 
ing the crown for the Lady Jane, to attempt raising the midland counties. Carew’s 
impatience or apprehensions engaged him to break the concert, and to rise in arms 
before the day appointed ; Ho was soon suppressed by the Earl qf Bedford, and 
coisstiaincd to fly into France. On this intelligence Suftblk, (Reading an ariest, 
suddenly left the town, with his brothcra Lord Thomas and Lord Leonard Gray ; 
and endeavoured to raise the people in the counties of Warwick and J^eicestcr, where 
hiV interest lay ; but ho was so closely pursued by the Earl of Huntingdon, at the 
bond Of 300 horse, that he was obliged to disperse his followers, and being discovered 
m his concealment, ho was earned prisoner to Ijondon. Wyatf was at first more 
MicOcBsfttl in his attempt ; and having publislipd a declaration at Maidstone in 
Kent, against the queen’s evil counsellors, and against the Spani.sh match, without 
any mention of religion, tho people began to flock to his standai'd. Tho Duke of 
Norfolk, with Sir Henry JornegoU, w^ sent against him, at the* head df the guards 
and some other troops, jpin forced witu 600 Londoners commanded by Bret : And 
he oame within sight of the rebels at Rochester, where they had fixed their hoad* 
quarters. Sir George Hardier here pretended to desert flora them; but having * 
secreUy gained Bret, these two malcontents so wrought^ on the Lc^doners, that the 
^ho}f body to tWyai, and declared that they would nut contribute* to 
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enslftvj^ thw tiUtiVfi 4S0m)tiy. Norfolk, dreading tlte oonta||ion of tbe Olampid, 
l^treat^d ^Ith his troopa. and took shelter m the citj. 

After prpof of the dispositions of the people, especially ^ the Lond^ers, 
-whcais^er]^ mostly protestants, Y^at was encouraged to proceed : he led faiS fofeea to 
S^UtUVfark, where he required of the queen that she should put the Tpwer inter his 
should deliver four dbunsellors as hostages, aud, in order to ensure theli^hei^y 
«»of the nation, should immediately marry an Englishman. Finding that tbe bridge 
ivas secured against him, and jthat the city was overawed, he 'marched up to 
Jtiugston,. wheife he pa^cd the river with 4000 men ;'’aud returning towaids 
London, hopei^to encourage his partisans, who had engaged to declare for him. 
He had imprudently wasted so much time at Southwark, and in his march from 
Kingston, that the critical season, on which all popular commotions depend, was 
entirely lost. Though he entered Westminster without resistance, his follo^ens, 
finding that no person of note joined him, insensibly fell off, and he was at last 
seized near Tempi© hat by sir Maurice Berkeley. Four hundi-cd persons are said to 
have suffered for this rebellion. Four hujidred more were conducted before the 
queen with ropes about their necks : and falling on tluMr knees received a pardon 
and \|pre dismissed. Wyat was condemned and eKcciitcd As it had been reported 
that, on his examination, ho had accused the lady Elizabctli nnd the earl of Devon- 
shire as accomplices, he took care on the scaffold, bcfoic the whole people, fully to 
acquit them of having any shsue in his rchcllion. 

The l^ady Elizabeth had been, during some time, ticalcd with great harshness by 
her sister ; and many studied iiistancca ot discourage luent and disrespect had been 
practised agaiast her. She ^vas ordered to take place at court after the countess of 
Lenox Olid the duchess of Suffolk, as if she were not legitimate. Her friends were 
discountenanced on every occasion ; and while her virtues, which were now become 
eminent, drew to^bei’ the attendance of all the young nobility, ajid rendered her the 
favourite of the nation, the malevolence of the queen still discovered itself every 
day by fresh symptoms, and obliged the princess to retire into the country. Maiy 
seized the opportunity of this rebellion ; and hoping to involve her sister in some 
appearance of guilt, sent for her under a strong guard, committed her to the Tower, 
and ordered her to bo sthctly examined by the council. But the public declaration 
made by Wyat rendered it impracticable to employ against hep any false evidence 
which might have offered ; aud the princess made so good a defence, that the queen 
found herself under a necessity of releasing her. In order to send her out of the 
kingdom, a m^Tiage was offoied her with the duke‘of Savoy ; and when she declined 
the‘proposal, sne was committed to custody under a stiong guard at Wodestoke. 
The earl of Dcltmshiie, though equally innocent, was confined in Fotheriugay 
pastlo ^ 

But this rebellion proved still tnoro fatal to the lady Jane Grey, as well as to her 
husband* The duke of Suffolk’s guilt was imputed to her ; and though the rebels 
polcpntenta beamed chiefly to rest their hopes On' the lady Elizabeth and the 
fari of Devonshire, the queen, incapable of generosity or clemency, determined to 
peuEkOve every person from whoih the least danger c^ld be apprehended. Warning 
Wioji ^vea th© lady Jane to prepare for death ; a doom which she had long expected, 
ahd fhc izmficepce of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which sho had 
been exposed, rendered nowise unwelcome td her The queen’s zeal, under colour 
of tender mgroy to the prisoner’s soul, inJuqod her to s&d divines, who 
jhi^ with perpotqiiJ disputation ; and even a reprieve for three ^ys was granted her, 
jA wb^d be persuaded during that thne to pay, by a tlmety pei^vnr- 

Mdh} acttnh riJgsru tb eWnsl welfare. Tlie lady Jauclw to 
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those melanohdly (jilreUmstancds, not only to defejnd her religion by all Hie topics 
then in use, but sdeo to write k letter to her sister in the Grreek language ; in which, 
besides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in that tonguefshe exhofted hw: to 
maintain, in every fortune, a like steady perseverai^. On the day of her execution, 
her htisband, lord Guilford desired pennission to see her ; but she refused lier*con- 
sent, and informed him by a message, that the tenderiiess*of tbwir parting would 
overcome^ the ftatitude of both, and would- too much unbead their minds finm that 
cojistancgr which theiis approaching end required of them. Their separation, she^ 
said, would be only for.a moment ; and they wofkld soon rejoin gjach other in a 
scene where their affections would be for evei united, antTwhero death, disappoint- 
ment, and misfortunes, could no longer have access to them, or disttflhb their eternal 
felicity* ^ 

, It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord Guilford together on 
the same scaffold at Tower-hill ; but the council, dreading tho compassion of the 
l>eople for their youth, beauty, innocenc^ and noble birth, changed their orders, and 
gave directions that she should be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She 
saw her husband led to execution ; and having given him fioin the window some 
token of her remembrance, she waited with tranquillity till her own appoii.tfcd hour 
.should bring her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body cariied baftt in a 
cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the repoits which she heard of tho con- 
stancy of hi.s end, than shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. SirTlohn 
Gage, constable of the Tower, wheu he led her to execution, desired her to bestow 
on him some small present, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. 
She gave him her table-book, on which she had jubt wiittcn three sentences on 
.seeing her husband’s dead body ; one in Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. 
The purport of them was, that human justice was against his body, but divine 
mercy would be favourable to his soul ; that if her fault deserved punishment, her 
youth at least, and her imprudence were worthy of excuse ; and'fhat God and pos- 
tenty, she trusted, would shew her favour. On the scaffold she made a .speech to 
the bye-standers, in which tho mildness of her di.spo.sition led her to take tho blame 
wholly on herself, without uttering one complaint against the severity with which 
she had been treated. She said that her ofFence* wa.s not the having laid her hand 
upon the crown, but tho not rejecting it with sufficient constancy. That she had 
less erred through ambition than through rcveicnco to her parents, whom she had 
been taught to respect and obey. That she willingly received death as the only 
satisfaction which she could now make to the injured state ; ‘and though her infringe- 
ment of the laws had been constrained, she would show, by her ^ okintary submis- 
sion to their sentence, that che was desirous to atone for that iriisobedienco into 
which too much filial piety had betraj cd her. That she had justly deserved this 
pupishment for being made the instrument, though the unwilling* instrument, of 
the ambition of others ; and that the story of her life, she hoped might at least 
be tisefiSil, by proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds! if they tend any- 
wise to, the destruction of the commonwealth. After utteiTng'' these words, she 
caused herself to be disrobed by her women ; andfvpth a steady serene countenance, 
submitted herself to the executioner. 


m 

17§.— THE PROTESTANT MARTYRS. 

eifti^ies of tho stale being thus suppressed, the theatre wm now opened 

for pretended enemies of religion. The queen^ being freed frdm cqiprebensiouH 
of insurrection, began by a'ssembling a parbament, which u^jon this, as upon 



nt^ O 4 ^io^^i<^^U) 0 i;pGd 011I7 met to gi^ connte^mTO to hot: va»i‘iouii 
Hio Bol^los^ Oailjr roligioh was that of the pk^oe who governed^ Wrfe Ois^y 

gaioEs4 ovil^) * jQfklkd t£io house of eommpns bad long been passive*^ und^* all me 
vj«c^^|i,ir!t^al caprice. But^ new enemy bad started up against ther^onftfc^ 
in^ {lerson of the king, wbo^ though he took all posable care ta conced^is 
aversion, >et secretly induenced the queen, and influenced all her p^rooeecHb^s. 
r^p bad for sme time ^been in England, and bad used eves7 ei^eav^ to 
liuerease that share of power which bad been allowed to him by porBament, but 
ivithout eflect The queen, indoyd, who loved him with a foolish fondnesa^'that sat 
but ill on a peiilbn of heifr years and disagreeable person, endeavoured to please him 
by oye^ qoneq^sion she could make or procure . and finding* herself incapable 01 
satisfying his ambition, she was not remiss in concurring with his zeal ; so that 
heretics began to be persecuted with inquisitorial severity. The old sangaiifary 
laws were now revived ; oidcis were given that the bishops and priests who hid . 
married should be ejected ; that the mass should be icstored ; that tho pope’s 
authority should be established ; and that the church and its ’pri'^eges, all but 
tneir goods and estates, should be put upon the same foundation on which the\ 
were before the commencement of the reformation. As the gentiy and nobles had 
already divided the church lands among them, it was thought inconvenient, and 
indeed impossible, to make a restoi ation of these. 

M the head of those who diove such measuics forward, but not in an equal 
degree, were Gardiner bishop of Winchester, and ^Jaidinal Pole, who had lately 
anived in England fiom tho continent. Polo, who was nearly allied by birth to 
tho royal family, had always conscientiously adhered to the Catholic religion, ^nd 
had incuiTed Heuiy’s displeasure, not only by i ©fusing his assent to his measures^ 
but by writing against him. It w«is for this adherence that ho was cherished by 
the pope, and now sent over to England as legate from the holy sec. Gardiner was 
a man of a veiycdifFcient character: his chief a^m was to please tho reigning 
pinnoe, and he had aheady shewn many instances of hjs prudent conformity. He 
now perceived that tho king and queen were for rigorous measures ; and he knew 
that it would be the best means of pacing his couit to them, even to qutgo them 
in severity. Pole, who had never \aiied 111 tis j^iwicjples, declared in favour of 
toleration ; Gardiner, who had often changed, was for punishing those changes in 
others with the utmost rigour. However, he was too prudent to appear at tho 
head of a persecution iii person ; ho thercfoi e consigned that odious office to 
Boimer, bishop of London, a cuiel, buital, and ignorant man. 

This bloody, scene began in 1555 by the iiiaityrdom of Hooper, bishop of 
Gl(fecester, and Rogers, prebendar^r of St. Paiirs. They were examined, by com- 
missioners appointed by the queen, with the chancellor at the head of them. Ct 
was expected tjiat by their locaulation they wo* M bring those opinions into dis* 
repute which they had so long indMcated : but the persecutors were doceivcf^ 
they both continued stedfast in their belief ; and xboy were accordingly condemned 
^ be binned, Rogere in Smithfield, and* Hooper in his own diocese at Gloucester, 
fifjgers, beside the care of his o^n xues^^ation, lay under vrtfy powerful tempta- 
tiicma to deny his principles, and save his life ; for be had a Wife whom.lfe teiwfeily 
loved; and ten children ; but nothing could move his resolution. Skich was his 
serenity ttftir condemnation, that the jailors, *we are told, waked him ffom sound 
steep on the approach of tho hour appointe^for his execution. Ho paired aec 
his wife before bo died ; but Gardiner told him, that being a priest be CQUld have 
no wife. When the faggots were placed around him, be seemed noWfcy at 

the preparation,^ but cxied^ out, “I lesign my life wjith joy^ in 
doetrino of Jeeua ! ” When Hooper was tied to ilgibre t 
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liim 'with the q^eea’e pardoil upon it, in ease he should tecsaut ; but he ordered it 
to be removed, and pl^pared omrfullj to suffer his seuteuee, which was executed 
in its full severity. The hre^ either from malice or neglect, had vbt been sufficiently 
kindled ; so that his legs and thighs were first J^urned, and one of his hands 
dropped off, while with the other he continued to beat his breast. He was thsee 
quarters of an hour in torture, which he bore with inflexible oonstuicy. 

Sanders imd Taylor, two other clergymen, whose zeal had been aistinguished an 
carrying on fhe reformation, were the next that suffered. Taylor was put into a 
pitch Jmzrel ; and before the fire was kindled, a faggpt from an unknown hand was 
thrown at his head, whiefi made it stream with blood. Stillf howeve^ he continued 
undaunted, singing tha thirty-first psalm in English ; which one of tjie spectc^m 
observing, struck him a blow on the side of the head, and commanded him to pray 
m Latin. Taylor continued a few minutes silent, and with his eyes steadfastly 
fixed upwards, when one of the guards, either through impatience or compassion, 
struck liim down with his halberd, and thus happily put an end to his torments. 

The death of these only served to increase the savage appetite of the popish^ 
bishops and monke for fresh slaughter. Bonner, bloated at once with rage and 
luxury, let loose his vengeance without restraint, and seemed to take a pleasure in 
the pains of the unhapiiy sufferers ; while the queen, by her letters, exhorteddiim 
to pursue the pious work without pity or interruption. Soon after, in obedience 
to her commands, Eidicy, bishop of London, and the venerable Latimer, bishop* of 
Worcester, were condemned together. Ridley had been one of the ablest champions 
for the reformation ; his piety, learning, and solidity of judgment, were admired by 
his friends, and dreaded by his enemies. The night before his execution, ho invited 
the mayor of Oxford and his wife to see him ; and when ho beheld them melted into 
tears, he himself appeared quite unmoved, inwardly supported and comforted in that 
hour of agony. When ho was brought to the stake to be burnt, he found his old firiend 
Latimer there before him. Of all the prelates of that age, Latimet was the most 
remarkable for his unaftected piety, and the simplicity of his manners. He had 
never* learned to flatter in courts} and his open rebuke was dreaded by all the 
great, who at that time too much deserved it. His sermons, which remain to this 
day, show that he was possessed both of learning and wit, and there is an air of 
biucerity running through them not to be found elsewhere. When Ridley began 
to comfort his ancient friend, Latimer, on his part, was as ready to return the kind 
office. “ Bo of good cheer, brother,*’ cried he, “ we shall this day kindle such & 
torch in England, as, 1 trust in God, shall never be extinguished.” A furious bigot 
ascended to preach to them and the people ; Ridley gave a most sorjpus attention 
to his discourse. No way distracted by the preparations about him, he heard hhn 
to the last, and then told him that he was ready to answer all that ho had preached 
upon, if a short indulgence should bo permitted ; but this was refined him. At 
length fire was set to the pile ; Latimer was soon out of pain ; but Ridley con- 
tinued to suffer much longer, his legs being consumed before the fire reached 
his vitfds. . ® 

One Thomas Hankes, when conducted ^ the stgke, had agreed with his friends, 
that if he fbund the torture supportable ne would *make them a signal for that 
purpose in the midst of the flames. His zeal for the cause in whioh ho suffered 
was eo strong, that w)ien the spectators thought him near expinng, by^stretching 
out his arma he gave his &iends the sifnal that the pam was not too gi’eat to bo 
bori^. This example witn many others of the like constancy, encouraged multi'^ 
tudes not Qi^ly to suffer, but even to aspire after martyrdom. 

But womoii eeomed persoouied with ar much severity; even as ujen* A woman 
itt Goovnsoyr tor 1<rt» deUv6ro4 of a child the midst of 

VWi. Xl{ 
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ftands. Soitt^ of the ej^ectetoro humanely ran to the 1 d£u;^ fll^si danger ; 

bat the ma^Btr&te, who was a* papist, ordered it to be dung in agtin, and there 
it Sbs od^stlitted with the mother. • " ^ 

Qiatnner’s death followed soc^n after, and struck the whole nation with hofror. 
nSSe piselat^ whom we have seen acting so very conspicuous a part in the reforma- 
tion during thcftwo preceding reigns, had been long detained a prisoner, in conse- 
^^pfbnco of his imputed guilt in ol^tructing the queen’s succession to the cgrown. 

^ But it was now resolved to bfing him to punishment ; and, to give it all its inalig- 
nity, the quee^^ ordered that Ke should be punished for heresy rather thdn for 
treason. He was accordingly cited by the pope to stand his tnal at Borne ; and 
though he was kept a prisoner at Oxford, yet, upon his not appearing, he was con- 
densned as contumacious. But his enemies were not satisfied with his tortures, 
without adding to them the poignancy of self-accusation. Persons were therefore 
employed to tempt him by flattery and insinuation, by giving him hopes of once 
more being received ^tnto favour, to sign his recantation, in which he acknowltdged 
the doctrines of the papal supremacy and the real presence. His love of life pre- 
vafled. In an unguarded moment he was induced to sign this paper ; and now his 
enemies, as we are told of the devil, after having rendered him completely 
wrefbhed, resolved to destroy him. But it was determined, before they led him out 
to execution, that they should try to induce him to make a recantation in the church 
before the people. The "unfortunate prelate, either having a secret intimation of 
their designs, or having recovered the native vigour of his mind, entered the church 
pziBpared to surprise the whole audience with a contrary declaration. When ho 
had been placed in a conspicuous part of the church, a seimon was preached by 
Cble, provost of Eton, in which he magnified Cranmer'a conversion as the imme- 
diate work of heaven itself. He assured the archbishop, that nothing could have 
been so pleasing to God, the queen, or the people ; he comforted him, by intimating 
that, if he shoi£d suffer, numberless dirges and masses should be Said for his soul ; 
and that his own confession of faith would still more secure his soul from the , 
pahur of purgatory. During the whole rhapsody Cranmer expressed the utm#l 
agony, anxiety, and internal agitation ; he lifted uj) his eyes to heaven, he shea a 
torrent of tears, and groaned with unutterable anguish. He uttcrc<l a prayer, filled 
with the most pathetic expressions of horror and remorse. He then said he was 
well apprised of his duty to his sovereign ; but that a superior duty, the duty 
which he owed his Maker, obliged him to declaie that he had signed a paper con- 
trai7 to' his conscience ; that he took this opportunity of atoning for his error by 
a^smeere and open recantation . he was willing, he said, to seal with his blood that 
doctrine,, which he firinly believed to be communicated from heaven : and that, as 
his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it should undergo the first punishment 
The assembl})^ consisting chiefly of papists, who hoped to triumph in the last words 
of stiCh a convert, were equally confounded and incensed at this declaration. They 
^ called aloud to j|iim to leave off dissembling ; and led him forward, amidst the 
Insults and reproaches of lis audience, to the stake at which Latimer and Bidlcy 
ha^d suffered.'' He resolved to triumph direr thejr insults by his constancy and for- 
hitoie : and the fire beginning to bo kindle^ round him, he stretched forth his 
tod hold it in the dames till it was consumed, while he frequently 
iimd the midst of his sufferings, «^'*That unworthy hand at the same 

thue exhf]6|t|hg no appearance of pain or disorder, the flrb attacked his 

' b^, he sceitim to be quite insensible of hiS tortures his xaih4 occupied 
whcl^ upon the hopes of a fixture reward. Aftef his body was destroyed, bis 
heptt was embiim of the ^ 
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171.—TH1B EEI(JN OF BXIFABETtf. # . « 

• ^ 0 Fskott Ctcloswdu. 

EEzaJbeth, Queen of finglttod, tlte daughter of Henty 1^. bj hiA aecond 
Anne Bdejm, wiub bom at Qreonwieh, 7th 3epteinbe>, 15^3. ^e was Act Jhree 
yem old thenaA^re when her mother was broughj to the block, in Maj, 103^ 
Very soon alter her birth it wad declared, by the Act Henry VIII, c. 22j that if 
Queen Anne should decease without issue male, to be begotten oi^the body of the 
king,^ then the crown, On the death of the king, should go “ to the Lady Elizabeth, 
now princess, and to the heirs of her body lawfully begotten.” B/thiS act, thore^ 
fore, Henry’s female issue by his present queen was placed in the order of succession m 
before the male issue he might have by any future wife. By the SS Henry VIIL, 
c. 7, however, passed after his marriage wt14i Jane Seymour, his two former mar- 
riages were declared to be unlawful and void, and both Blizabeth and her elder 
sister Mary were bastardized. But finally, by the 35 Henry VUl., c. 1, pasted toon 
after his maisdage with his last wife, Catharine Parr, it was declared that if Prince 
Edward should die without heirs, then the crown should remain first to the Lady 
Mary, and, failmg her, to the Lady Elizabeth. This was the last legal settlement 
of the crown, by which her position was afPected, made previous to Eliza^th’s 
accession ; unless, indeed, she might be considered to be excluded by implica- 
tion by the act 1 Mary, st 2, o. 1, which legitimatized her sister Mary, declared the 
validity of Henry’s first marriage, and pronounced his divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon to be void. 

In 15i35 a negotiation was entered into for the marriage of Elizabeth to the Duke 
of AngouWme, the third son of Francis I. of France ; but it was broken off before 
any agreement was come to. In 1546 also Henry proposed to Emperor Charles 
V., with the view of breaking off a match then contemplated between the emperor’s 
SOD, the Prince of Spain, afterwards Philip II., with a daughter of the French king, 
that Philip should marry the Princess Elizabeth ; but neither alliance took place. 
Elizabeth’s next suitor, though he does not seem to have formally declared his pre- 
tensions, was the protector Somerset’s unfortunate brother, the Lord Seymour of 
Sudley. He is said to have made some advances to her even before his marriage 
with Queon Catharine Parr, although Elizabeth was then only in her fourteeath 
year. Catharine, who died a few months after her marriage (poisoned, as many 
supposed, by her husband), appears to have been made somewhat uncomfortable 
while she ||jMi by the freedoms the princess continued to allow Sudley to 
take with Bw, which went beyond ordinary flirtation ; the scandal of the day indeed 
was, that “ the Lady Elizabeth did boar some affection to the admiral.” After his 
wife’s death he was accused of having renewed his designs upon her hand ; and it 
was part of the charge on which he was attainted that he had plotted to seize the 
king’s person, and to force the princess to marry him ; but hisSexecution in the 
course of a few months stopped this and all bis q^her ambitious schemes. 

La 1550, in the reign of Edward VI., it was proposed that Elizabeth should be 
married to the eldest son of Christian III. of Denmark ; but the negotiation seems 
to hare been stopped by her refusal to consent to the match. She wad a fkvourite 
with hei? brother, who used to call he/ his "sweet sister Temperance but he was 
nevertheless prevailed upon by the artful and interested representations of Dudley, 
to pass her, as well as Malyutin the settlement of the crown whh^ he made * 
will a^shotfcWnw before hie deat^^ ^ ^ ^ 

OanidteL gj^ the following acoouni of the aitUatiou and eix^ymetikeef IBI fc* 
beth at pedo^of tier iik foeintroduetfoh to his UnMejf enter ^Sfee 
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vm botli, lie saysy " in greet grao^ md favour with Edward^ lier brother, as 
like^e io ^ingalar esteem with the nobility and people' ; for she was of admirtiUe 
beauty, and trell desemng a erown, of a 'modest gravity, excellent wit, royal soul, 
happy memory, and indefatigabl}' given to the study of learning ; insotnuohf as 
beferh she was seventee/i years of age she understood well the Latin, French 
ai^d iIJnlian tongue^ and had«an indiderent knowledge of the Greek. K^ither did 
iifm neglect music, so far as it became a princes^ being able to sing sweetly, and 
^ play handsomely on the lute. *With Eoger Asqham, who was her tutor, she read 
over Melancthonll Commyn-Flace^, all Tully, a great part of the histories of l^us 
Livius, certain select orations of Isocrates (whereof two sh*^ turned into Latin), 
Sophocles’s Tragedies, and the New Testament in Greek, by which means she both 
^ framed her tongue to a pure and elegant way of speakmg,” &c. (Enfflish TrUnslc^ 
(tons in Kennsfs Collection,) 

It appears from what Ascham himself tells us in his Schoolmaster,’* that Elisa- 
beth continued her Greek studies after she ascended the throne : ^ After dinner.” 
(at Windsor Castle, 10th December, 1663), ho says, “I went up to read with the 
Queen’s Majesty : we read there together in the Greek tongue, as I well remember, 
that ngble oration of Demosthenes against ASschinos for his false dialing in his 
embassage to King Philip of Macedonia. 

the death of Edward, Camden says that an attempt was made by Dudley to 
induce Elizabeth to resign her title to the crown for a sum of money, and certaip 
lands to be settled on her : her reply was, that her elder sister, the Lady Mary, 
was first to be agreed withal ; for as long as the said Lady Mary lived she, for her 
part, could challenge no right at all.” Burnett says that both she and Mary, having 
been allured by messengers from Dudley, who no doubt wished to get them into his 
hands, were on their way to town, when the news of Edward’s approaching end in- 
duced them to t^m back. When Mary came to London after being proclaimed 
queen, the Lady Elizabeth went to meet her with 600 horse, according to Camdeu, 
others say with 2000. Fox, the martyrologist, relates that ** Queen Mary, when she 
Was first queen, before she was crowned, would go no whither, but would have her 
by the hand, and send for her to dinner and supper.” At Mary’s coronation, in 
October, 1653, according to Holinshed, as the queen rode through the city towards 
Westminster, the chariot in which she sat was followed by another ** having a 
covering of cloth of silver, all white, and six horses trapped with the like, wherein 
sate the Lady Elizabeth and the Lady Anne of Clevc.” Another account says that 
Elizabeth carried the crown on this occasion. 

' Fh)m this time Elizabeth, who had been brought np in their religiom became the 
hope of the Protestant party. Her position however was one of gflfe difficulty. 
At first she refused to attend her sister to mass, endeavouring to soothe Mary by 
appealing to h4r coippassion : after some time however she yielded an outward com- 
pliance. The Act passed by the parliament, which, although it did not mention 
)ier by name, bastardized hor by implication, by annuUing her father’s divorce from 
las firot wife, could not fail to give her deep offence. Availing herself of an oxi^r 
bf Haiy, assigning her a rank belSw what her biith entitled her to, as an excuse for 
to retire ftom court, she obtained leave to go to her house at Ashridge, in Buck- 
ingbamahiti^ in tlvs beginning of December. About the same time Mary is supposed 
to baVebcen Irritated against her sister by the preference shown for Eli^bethny her 
kinsmai^ EdMrd Courtenay, whom, after releasing fromdhe Tower, the queep had 
restored to his lkther*S title of earl of Devon, and is eaid to have had son^a th^^^skts 
of ^^stCTing. It lA^pearS to< have been part of the design of the rash fnd 

It the beginning of thS'^jMhmog * 

and Q^meoey, who wa# opf ^ 
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revolt c^air involvM Elizabeth in the gopaieet danger. On the 6th of 

February^ the day after the supprejseion of the insurrection, certain members of the 
cQiLueil were sent with a party of 250 (otb%r accounts say 60ClJ horse to !lt8hrmge,, 
with orders tp bring her to London quick or <^d.” They arrived during ^ho 
night, ead although they found her sick in bed, they immediately forced their way 
into her chamber, and informed her that she niust “ prepare against the morning, 
at nine of the clock, to go with them, declaring that they had brought with tliem 
the queen’s litter for her.” She was so ill however that it was not till the fourth.^ 
night that she reached *Higbgate. Here, says FAx, ‘^sha being nszy sick, tamed 
tlmt night and the next day ; during which time of her ^ode there came many 
pursuivants and messengers from the court, but for what purpose*! cannot telV' 
When she entered London great multitudes of people came flocking about her litter, 
which she ordered to be opened to show herself. The city was at this time covered 
with gibbets ; fifteen had been erected in diflerent places, on which fifty-two persons 
were banged ; and it appears to have been the general belief that Elizabeth would 
suffer, as Lady Jane Grey had done a few days before. From the time of her arrival 
in town she was kept in close confinement in Whitehall. It appears that her case 
was twice debated in council ; and although no evidence had been obtained by all 
the exertions of the crown lawyers which went farther than to make it' pr^able 
that Wyat and Courtenay had solicited her to give her assent to their projects of 
revolt, her immediate destruction was strongly advised by some of the members. 
Elizabeth long afterwards used to declare that she fully expected death, and that 
she knew her sister thirsted for her blood. It was at last determined however that 
for the present she should only be committed to the Tower, although she seems 
herself still to have been left in doubt as to her fate. She was conveyed to her 
prison by water on the morning of the 11th of March, being Palm Sunday, orders 
being issued that, in the mean time, " every one should keep the church and carry 
their palms.” In attempting to shoot the bridge the boat was* nearly swamped. 
She at first refused to land at the stairs leading to the Traitor's Gate ; but one of 
the lords with her told her she should have no choice ; and because it did then 
r&in,” continues Fox, he offered to her his cloak, which she (jiutting it back with 
her band with a a good dash) refused. So sho coming out, having one foot upon 
the stair, said, ^^Here landeth as true a subject as ever landed at these stairs ; and 
before thee, 0 God, I speak it, having none other friends but thee alone.’ ” Sho 
remained in closo custody for about a month, after which she was allowed to walk 
in a small garden within the walls of the foiiress. On the 1 9th of May she was 
removed, charge of Sir Heniy Bedingfield, to Woodstock. Hero Ae was guayled 
with great strictness and severity by her new jailor. Camden says that at this 
time sho received private letters both from Henry II. of France, inviting her to that 
country, and from Christian III. of Denmark (who had lately embi^fcbed the Protes- 
tant religion), soliciting her hand for his son Frederick. When these things cmne 
to the cars of her enemies, her life was again threatened. “ Thp Lady Elizabeth,” 
adds the historian, now guiding herself as a shin in blustering weather, both heai^ 
divine service after the Bomish manner, and was frequently confessed ; and at the 
pressing instances and menaces of Cardinal Pole, professed herself, for fear of death, 
a Roman Catholic. Yet did not Queen Mary believe her.” She«remaix^ at Wood- 
stock till April, 1555, when she was,«n the interposition, as it was made to appe^, 
of Itipg PhHip, allowed to take up her residence, at the royal palace of Hatfteh], 
under theAuperintendence of a Catholic 'gentleman, Sir Thomas Pope, by whom she 
was treated '(idth roBpeot and kindness. Philip was anxious to have the credit , of « 
advising hiild messures in regard to the princess, and perhaps hb was really 
bet tudolgeDce tfasn latf wife, Oe^fD, 
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4»9Vii&g bor for his ddost adn Camrka^Cthe unfortui^te DOe Cprjo^ 
Si]^ was herself avers^to a aiatriage with tho Saroyar^ 
l^e oootmued to resfd^ at Hatfield till the death of USaxf, whidi t^k pjteoe oa 
Ithil iVth NoyemWj 1058. <* Ihe news was commuaioated the same apt 

il$ alter the la|NSe of some ho^rs, to the Housb of Lords, which was aiiiiag at thp 
time. ** They were seized at first,” says Camden (or rather hk translator)) " with a 
mighty grief and surprise, bat sdon wore oOf those ixdproeaionS) and, w$t)i an 1^4- 
some mixture of joy and sorrow, upon the loss 6f a deceased »iBd the prospaot of a 
succeeding pnhcess, they betook themselrea to public busmess, and, with one coe^ 
: , sent, agreed that the Lady Elizabeth should be declared the true and lawfii) heir of 
khigdom according to the act of succession made 35 Henry VIII.^ It is pro^ 
bable that £hzabeth*s outward compliance in the matter of religion had conaiderahle 
effect in producing thienmanimity, for the majority of the lords were Catholies, apd 
oertamly both the bishops and many of the lay peers would have been strong in- 
dined to oppose her accession if they had expected that she would venture to dis^ 
turb established order of things. The members of the lower house were now 
ddleoup, and informed of what had been done by Archbishop Heathy the chan- 
Sdlor. He concluded by saying that, since no doubt could or ought to be made of 
the LEvdy EUzabetVs right of succession, the House of Peers only wanted their con- 
sent to proehum her queen. A vote to that effect immediately passed by acclama- 
tion ; a^ as soon as the houses rose, the proclamation took place. Elizabeth 
came to London on Wednesday, the 23rd : she was met by all the bishops in a 
body at Higbgate, and escorted by an unmense multitude of people of all ranks to 
the metropolis, where she took up her lodgings at the residence of Lord North, in 
the Charter House. On the afternoon of Monday the 28th she made a progress 
through the city a chanot to the royal palaco of the Tower : here she continued 
till Monday the 5th of December, on the monung of which day she removed by 
water to Somerset House. 


One of Elizabeth’s earliest acts of royalty, by which, as Camden remarks, slxe 
gave proof of a prudence above her years, was what wo should now call the appoint- 
iitont of her ministers. She retain^ of her pnvy council thirteen Catholics, who 
kSd been of that of her sister, including Heath, archbishop of York and lord chan* 
oellor ; William PSulett, marquis of Winchester, the lord high treasurer ; Edward, 
Levd Clinton, the lord high admiial ; and William, Lord Howard of Efi&n^am, the 
Ic^ chamberlain. But with these she associated seven others of her own religion, 
the most eminent of whom was the celebrated William Cecil, afterwards Lo^ 
Burleigli^ whom she appointed to the office s^etary of state, which he had 
idready held uifiler Edward YL Soen after, Nicholas Bacon (the father of the great 
cbanceiior) was added to the number of the privy councillors, and made at first lord 
prhy seal, and &e|it tear lo|d keeper of the great sesd, on the resignation of Arch^, 
Heath. C^u became lord high treasurer on the death of the marquis oi 
Wkmhesier in 1572, and conthmdd to be Eliazbeth’s principal adviser tfilhis deaf^h 
hi when he was succeeded by Thomas Saekville, Lord Buckhurst (afterwards 
niadb e^^Xtosel hj James I.). Of the other persons who served as ministers 
dicing XStetitftfi's long reign, by to the moskworthy of note wm Sir Franms Wal- 
^aaWh****^ (wnd was principal secretary of state firom 1573 tfil his death in 15d0, and 
•mm kSi the together the confidentitJ friend and^ ebief 

. mhtetoiiflt tto gampier, under whose patronage he had entered pubholito 
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^b^ksis m We) of cUef csupbeererof Englbi^ ^ chsanberiatfi of Jbw^o^; md 
this becMi^beiited in fevoiii^of Xcgcester agiiuiist<^^ wbasegt^etneas be«n^^ 
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state along him un^er JM^ardVlg^andheld the same of&ce $gai%nnder SSlimbeth 

for dome years before his death, in 1577 ; and Sir Christopher Hatton, who was lord 
oh^oellor from 1587 till his death in 1591, and whom Camden, sftei ha^mg i^Giat^ 
his singtilar rise from being one o|||^the band of gentleman pensioners, to which he ^ 
was appointed by the queen, who was taken with his handsome shape and el^^ant 
•dancing ate court masque, characterizes as.^^a great patron of learning and good 
sense, and one that managed that weighty part of lord chancellor with that oqulty 
and dearness of principle as to be able to satisfy his conscience and the world too*'* 
The afiairto which Elizabeth first applied her attention on coming to the Ihrone, 
and that in connexion with which all the transactions of her reign must be viewed, 
was the settlement of the national rehgion. llie opinions of Cecil strong^ con- 
curred with her own in favour of the reformed doctrines, to which also undoubted^ 
the great mass of the people was attached. For a short time however she kejft her 
intentions a secret from the minority of the council, taking her measures in epno^ 
only with Cecil and the few others who might be said to form her cabinet. She 
began by giving permission, by proclamation, to read part of the church service in 
English, but at the same time strictly prohibited the addition of any comments, and 
idl preaching on controversial points. This however was enough to show the Cath- 
olic party what was coming ; accordingly, at her coronation, on the 16th Januazy, 
1559, the bishops in general refused to assist, and it was with difficulty that one of 
them, Oglethorp of Carlisle, was prevailed upon to set the crown on her head. 
The principal alterations were reserved to be made by the parliament, which met 
on the 26th of this month. Of the acts which were passed, one restored to the 
crown the jurisdiction established in the reign of Henry VIII. over the estate eocle- ' 
siastical and spiritual, and abolished all foreign powers repugnant to the same ; and 
another restored the use of King Edward’s book of common prayer, with certain 
alterations, that had been suggested by a royal commission over which Parker (after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) presided. In accordance with this last statuto 
public worship began to be performed in English throughout the kingdom on 'V^t- 
aonday, which fell on the 8th of May. By a third act the first fjfuits and tenths of 
benefices were restored to the crown ; and by a fourth, her m^esty was authoruped, 
upon th^ avoidance of any archbishopric or bishopric, to take oertagNif tl^e revenues 
into her own hands ; and conveyances of the temporahties by the holder for a 
longer torta than twenty-one years or three lives were made^vj^id. The effect of 
these laws was generally to restore the .church to the^tate in* which it was in the 
reigA'oi lidward VL, the royal supremacy sulfiding for Ifiioh further neceM^ 
tdtSfstroajs as were not expre^y provided for by statute. A stf ong opposition 
was niade to the bills in the House of Lords by the bishops ; and fourteen oi thw^ 
beii^ the whole number, with the exeeptipn of Anthony, bishop of Uandaf^ wiio,r 
Cashdon say^ ** was the scourge of his dioOese,” were now deprived for relusu^ to 
tafcfe the 'oath pf supremacy. About 100 prebendaries, deans, archdeacon s, 
heads ^ ^cdlegos, wer^ alsq ejected. numbw of the inferior dergy bojww, 
that held <»ut was, small, vatpoimtJilg to no more 4han 80 
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being in aljl wi^ial particulars the same tbat still subsists, was zeslous]^ and 
steadily idi^t^ed by SHizabetb «nd her ministers to the end of her reign. The 
churoh 4f‘]ii]gland has good reason to.kok upon her and Cecil as the truo phv&tfiirs 
^m^rbaiors of its authority. * 111 ^ had soon to deibnd it against t^ |\unians on 
thb bi^e hand, os^ell ds against the Catholics on the other ; and thi^ yielded to 
thef former as little as to the latter. The Furit^s had been growing In the Ocnmiry 
since the dawn of the BeSbrmation ; but they first made their appearance in 
^ any considerably force in the parVament which met in 1570, At first Aieir attempts 
wore met on the part of^the crown by evasive measures and flight checks ; but, in 
1657, on four* members of the House of Commons presenting to the house a bill for 
establishing a new Directory of public worshi^||iElizabeth at once gave orders that 
they should be seised and sent to the Tower, where they were kept some time. 
The High Commission Court also, which was established by a clause in one of the 
acts for the scttlemen|| of religion passed in the first year of her reign, was, oeca- 
sionslly at least, prompted or permitted to exercise its authority in the punishment 
of what W'as called heresy, and in enforcing uniformity of worship with great strict- 
ness. The determination upon which the queen a(^ed in these matters, as she 
exprissed it in a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, was, that no man should 
be Suffered to decline cither to the left or to the right hand, from the drawn line 
limfi<ed by authority, and by her laws and injunctions.’* Besides the deprivation of 
their livings, which many of the clergy underwent for their refusal to comply with 
certain particulars of the established ritual, many other persons suffered imj^ison- 
ment for violations of the statute of uniformity. It was against the Catholics, how- 
ever, that the most severe measures were taken. By an act passed in 1585 (the 
27 Bliz. c. 2) every Jesuit or other popish priest was commanded to depart from 
the realm within forty days, on pain of death as a traitor, and eveiy person receiving 
or relieving any^juch priest was declared guilty of felony. Many priests were 
afterwards executed under this Act. 

It was the struggle with popery that moved and dn^ected nearly the whole policy 
of the reign, foreign as well as domestic. When Elizabeth came to the throne, she 
found the country at peace with Spain, the head of which kingdom had been her 
predecessor’s husband, but at war with Ifrance, the great continental opponent of 
Spain and the Empire. Philip, with th6 view of preserving his English alliance, 
almost immediately after her accession, offered himself to Elizabeth in marriage ; 
but, after deliberating on the proposal, she determined upon declining it, swayed by 
various considerations, and especially, as it would appear, by the feeling that by 
co&senting to marry her sister’s husband on a dispensation from the pope, she 
would in a manner be affirming the lawfulness' of her father's marriage with 
Catharine of Aragon, the widow of his brothez Arthur, and condemning his subse- 
quent marriage with her own mother, the sole validiity of which rested on ihe 
alleged illegality of that previous connexion. A general peace, however, pompi’c- 
'bending all the tfixte powe%, and also Scotland, was established in April, 1551^, by 
the treaty of Cateau Cambresi|i. * By this treaty it was agreed that Calais^ which 
/ha4 ^^>een ts^n by France iu the time of Quren Mary, and formed the only difficult 
of negotia|ion, should be restored to England in eight years, if no ^oatije 
act ahouiq^be oommitted by Elizabeth withip that 'period. Scarcely, however, had 
this d^paot been signed, when the war was sudde^y rekindled, in conseqpence of 
thejl&umption by the new French king, Francis IL, of the arms au^ rpyd titles 
of &g4ond, in right, as wad pretended, of his Wife, the yougg^Mary, que^ 6f ^ts. 

f asabeth instan^ i!eeent|d tli^ act of hostility sendisj^ body of fiOQO i^pst 

Sooffilind. to act them with the Puke of Chatriliertm]^.aud the the 
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oongri^tioiv as tlie leadars of the Protestant pcurty called themselves, agajost the 
govenotmesit of the queen and her mother, the B«S[ent> Maty of Guise, The to\m of 
> l4»ith scon yielded to tbie force ; and thq French hihg was speedily compelled both 
to fcnounee his wife's pretensions to the Eo^Us]^ throne and to withdraw his own 
troops^ from Scotland, by the treaty of Edinburg^ executed 7th July, 1560. * The 
tmaly however never was ratified either by Francis j>r his quemi ; and in oonse^ 
quenoe the relations between thn three countries continued in an unsatisfactoiy 
state. Charles IX, succeeded his brother on the throne of France before the end ai 
this year ; and in a fey months afterwards Mai^ of Scotland rot^ned to her own 
countiy. Meanwhile, although the two countries continued at peace, Elisabeth's 
proceedings in regard to the church had wholly alienated Philip ,of Spain* The 
wlude course of events and the position which she occupied had already in fact 
caused tho English queen to be looked upon as the head of the Protestant intercsif 
throughout Europe as much as she was aj home. When the dispute therefore 
between the Catholics and the Huguenots or reformed party in France came to a 
contest of arms, in 1662, the latter immediately applied for assistance to Elizabeth, 
who concluded a treaty with them, and sent them succour both in men and money. 
The war that followed produced no events of importance in so far as England was 
concerned, and was terminated by a treaty signed at Troyes, 11th Aprilp 1664. 
A long period followed, during which England preserved in appearance the ordinary 
relations of peace both with France and Spain, though interferences repeatedly took 
place on each side that all but amounted to actual hostilities. The Protestants 
alike in Scotiand, in France, and in the Netherlands (then subject to the dominiou 
of Philip), regarded Elizabeth as firmly bound to their cause by her own interests ; 
and she on her part kept a watchful eye on the religious and political contentions of 
all these countries, with a view to the maintenance and support of the Protestant 
party, by every species of countenance and aid short of actually making war in their 
behalf. With the Protestant government in Scotland, wbic^if had deposed and 
imprisoned the queen, she was lu open and intimate alliance ; in favour of 
the French Huguenots she at one time negotiated or threatened, at another 
even went tho length, scarcely with any concealment, of affording them pecu- 
. niary assistance ; and when the people of the Netherlands at length rose in 
revolt against the oppress .ve government of Philip, although she refused the 
sovereignty of their country, which they offered to her, she lent them money, mad 
in various other ways openly expressed her sympathy and good will. On the other 
hand, Philip, although he refrained from any declaration of war. and the usual 
intercourse both commercial and political long went on between the two countries 
without interruption, was incessant in his endeavours to undermine the thrdbe of 
the English queen and the order of things at the head of which she stood, by insti- 
gating plots and commotions against her authonty within her own^domimons. He 
attempted to turn to account in this way tho Catholic interest, which was still so 
powm-flil both ill England and in Ireland — tho intrigues of the^Scottish queen and " 
her partizans materially contiibuting to the same end. The hfetory of Mary Stewart 
and of the af^rs of Scotland during her reign aft<^ that of her son must be reserved 
for a sefifisrate article. But it is necessary to observe here, that Mary was not 
merely the head of the Catholic party in Scotland, but as the de^ndont of the eldest 
daughter of Henry VH., had pretensions to the English crown which ^cre of a very 
fbi^ldable kind. Although she was kept in confinement by the English government 
aftev her flight from the hands of her own subjects in 1668, the imprisonment of her 
peimn did not extinguish tho h<^e3 or put an end to the efforts of her adhCren^ ’ 
Beetled rollons' in Breland, ineotne inatanees openlfr aided by supplies fromSpaia 
^thehtteiiint mede by the duke of Alve hi through the agexuy of Vitelli, to 



loonoi^ tlHiCtfltllKqlio {Hirty tbye Boheme of an invasipi^ of Eugland-^the rising of 
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the land— all testified the restless seal tvith wHbh the Wious enemies 

1^'igtabHshed orfter thiifgs pursued their common end. Meanwhile, hoirever, 

, sne^ts were tending to a crisis i^hixdi was to put an end to the^dnt^irind idiiOW of 
fifi^dship that had been so long |ept up between parties that were not only 
hostile in their &arts, but had even been constantly workiillg for each other’s orer- 
throw behind Ijbe thin screen of their professions and courtesies. The q^ueen of 
Scots put to dcath'in 1587, by an act of which it is easier to defend the state 
^policy than either the justice or the legality. By this time also, although no actual 
dedauratlon of war had yet proceeded either fri)m England or Spain, the cause of 
the people of the Netherlands had been openly espoused by Elizabeth, whose general, 
the eari of Leicester, wSs now at the head of the troops of the tJnit^ Provinces, as 
the revolted states called themselves. An English fleet at the same time attacked 
and ravaged the Spanish settlements in the West Indies. At last, in the summer 
of 15818, the great Spanish fleets arrogantly styled the Invincible Armada, sailed for 
the invasion of Eu^and, and was in the greater part dashed to pieces on the coasts 
which it came to assaiL From this time hostilities proceeded with more or less 
aetiviiy between the two countries during the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Meanwhile Henxy III., and, after his assassination in 1589, the young king 
Navacte, assuming the title of fleniy IV., at the head of the Huguenots, had been 
maintaining a desperate contest in France with the duke of Guise and the League. 
For some years Eliaabeth and Philip remained only spectators of the struggle ; but 
at length '^ey were both drawn to take a principal part in it. The French war, 
however, in so faivas Ehzabeth was concerned, must be considered as only another 
appends^ to the war with Spain ; it was Philip chiefly, and not the League, that 
she oppo^ in France ; just as in the Netherlands, and formerly in Scotland, it was 
not the cause of liberty agamst despotism, or of revolted subjects against their 
legitimate sovereign, that she supported, or even the cause of Protestantism against 
Catholicism, but her own cause against Phihp, own right to the Enghsh throne 
against his, or tiiat of the competitor with whom he took part. Since the death of 
Miiy of Scotland, l^hilip professed to consider himself as the rightful king of England, 
partly on the ground of his descent from John of Gaunt, partly in consequence of 
Maiy haviz^ bji^ her will bequeathed her pretensions to him should her son persist 
in rmaimng a heretic. Hemy IV. having previously embraced Catholicism, made 
p^ooe with Philip by the treaty of Yervins, concluded in May, 1598 ; and the death 
of Pl^p foUou^d in September of the same yt .r. But the war between En^and^ 
and Spain was nevertheless still ke^t up. In 1601 Philip III. sent a force to 
Irelano, Which landed in that countzy and took the town of Emsale ; and the 
l^tetowing jwa El&gbeth rdlaliated by fitting out a naval expeditiem against her 
4i|||umaiy, which ci^tured some rirJi prizes, and^ otherwise annoyed the Sp|finiar4- 
9|ir continued to act in conjunction with those of the Seven United $rotlinGes 
byf sea wd huqd. ^ 

ott the S4th of March, 1603^ in tbO 70Ui year of hei* ago «ad tho 
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Qxmm otscois. 

• * PaJlMY Cir8tOP2K&L 

l£ujr dlnint^ ai Scotland, was bom on ttS 7tk Dooamber^ 1542. Shatw 
the thfed child of JSing James V, of Scotland, Ms wife Mtjiy of Lorraine, daughter 
of the J^e of CKiise, who had previonel^ borne her^husband €.wo none} both of 
whom died iu A report ^prev^ed that Mary too was not Bke^ to uyo v 

but being nnswaddied by her nurse at the desire of fier anxious mother, in presence 
of the Boglish ambassador, the latter wrote to h& court ^at she^was as goodly a 
child as he had seen of her age* At the time of her birth her father lay sick inthe 
palace of Falkland ; and in the course of a few days after, he expired, at the ^r]y 
age of thirty, his death being hastened by distress of mind, occasioned by tbo^ 
defeats which hip nobles had sustained at Fala and Solway Moss. James was 
naturally a person of considerable energy and vigour both of mind and body, but 
previous to his death he fell into a state of listlessness and despondency, and after 
bis decease it was found that he had made no provision for the care of the infant 
princess, or for the administration of the government. The ambitious Beptoun 
seized this opportunity, and producing a testament which he pretended was ^jj^t of 
the late king, immediately assumed the qf&ce and title of regent. The fraud was 
soon discovered ; but by the haste and imprudence of the regent Arran and ^pnry 
YIII. of England, who wished a marriage agreed to between his son and the young 
queen, Boatoun regained his influence in the country ; and on the 9th of September, 
1543, Mary was crowned by the archbishop, who was also immediately afterwards 
appointed lord high chancellor of the kingdom. He had even the address to win 
over the regent Arran to his views, both political and religious ; and thus the French 
or Boman Catholic party obtained the ascendancy. The first two years of Mary’s 
life was spent at Linlithgow, in the royal palace of which she was born ; she was 
then removed to Stirling castle ; and when the disputes of parties in the country 
rendered this a somewhat dangerous residence, she was carried to Inchmahome, a 
sequestered island in the Lake of Mouteith, where she remained about two years. 

In the meantime a treaty of marriage had been concluded between her and the 
dauphin Francis ; and in terms of the treaty it was resolved she should be .sent into 
France to be educated at the French court, until the nuptials could be solemnized. 
Accordingly in the fifth year of her age she was taken to Dumbarton, where she 
was put on board the French fleet ; and setting sail towards the end of July, 1546, 
she was, after a tempestuous voyage, landed on the 14th of August at Brest, whence 
she proceeded by easy ptages to the palace at St. Gtermaine-en-Ljjjro. At ev^ry 
town in her progress she was received with all the honours due to her royal rank, 
and €ia a mark of respect and joy the prisons wore thrown open and the prisoners 
set free. • 

Soon after her arrival at her destination, Mary was placed with the French king’s 
own daughters in one of the firat convents of the kingdom, whe^o she made such 
rapidr^^lF^ ^ acquisition of the literature and accomplishments of the age, 
that whea viflitingher in the end of the year 165iJ, her mother, Mary of Guise, vdth 
her Scottish attendants, burst into tears of joy. She did not however remain long 
in tide situation. Perceiving the bent of her mind to the society and i^cupatiOUs 
of a nunnery, which did not accord with the ambitious projects entertained by hue 
uncles of L<HYaine, they seon brought her to the court, which, as Bobertson observe^, ^ 
was one of the politest but most corrupt in Europe. Here Mary became the envy 
of her sex, Barpaasing the most acoompHshe^ in the elegance and fluency of v 
language, the grace and liveUness of her movements^ aad the phghn of her virhoJe 
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mBAnej^ $jid The vouthful Frt^S^i, to .whota 1 A 0 waa betrothedif and im 

soon to he noited in wedlock, w4s about her own age, and they had been playmates 
irofli early years : there appears also tq hare grown up a mutual a|(petion betwe^ 
th^ ; the dauphin had liti-le of her vivacily, and was alto^ther considSratiy 
her inferior both in mental endowments and personal appearand. The mai riage, 
whieh took plac^on the 2^h of April, 1658, was celebrated with great pomjp : aiid 
whim the dauphin, taking a ring from his finger,j>resented it to the carding fiourboh, 
Siarchbishop of Kouen, who, pronouncing the benediction, placed it on the finger of 
the lovely anc^ you^ful bride, r the vaulted roof of the pathedral rung with the 
shouts and congratulations of the assembled multitude. 

The solemnities being over, the married pair retired to one of their princely 
retreats for the summer ; but that season was hardly gone when, a vacancy having 
oocurred on the throne of England by the death of Queen Mary, claims were put 
forth on behalf of the queen of Sco|js through her grandmother, who was eldest 
daughter of King Henry YII. of England ; and notwithstanding Elizabeth had 
asc&ded the throne, and was, like her sister Mary (both daughters of Henry VIIL), 
queen both ck facto and by the declaration of the parliament of England, yet this 
claim for the Scottish princess was made and continued to be urged with great 
portfiiacity by her ambitious uncles the princes of Lorraine. On every occasion on 
which the dauphin and dauphiness appeared in public, they were ostentatiously 
greeted as the king and queen of England ; the English arms were engraved upon 
their plate, embroidered on their banners, and painted on their furniture ; and 
Mary’s own favourite device at the ‘time was, the two crowns of France and 
ScoUand, with the motto AliaTrique momtur, meaning that of England. Henri II, 
died in July, 1559, and in September of the same year Francis was solemnly 
crowned at Rheims. Mary was now at the height of her splendour ; it was doomed 
however to be only of short continuance. In June, 1560, her mother died ; and 
in December of vhe same year, her husband, who had been wasting away for some 
months, expired. By this latter event, Catherine do’ Medici rose again into power 
in the French court, and Mary, who did not relish being second where she had been 
the first, immediately determined on quitting France and returning to her native 
country. The x^^ueen of England however interposed ; and because Mary would not 
abandon all claim to the English throne, refused to grant her a free passage, being 
moved to this piece of discourtesy not less perhaps by envy than by jealousy. 
Mary notwithstanding resolved to go, and at length, after repeated delays, still 
lingering on the soil where foi^tune had smiled upon her, she reached Calais, Here 
she ba^ aduu to her attendants, and sailed for Scotland ; but as long as the 
^ F&nch coast remained m view, she continued involuntarily to exclaim, ^ Farewell, 
France ’ Farewell, beloved country ’ * She landed at Leith on the 19th August, 
1561, in the 1.9th year of her age, and after an absence from Scotland of ueai'ly 13 
years. She was now, in the language of Robertson, a stranger to ]bier su|>jeots, 
without experience, without allies, and almost without a friend.” ^ 

t ^ great ohango had takeh place in Scotland since Mary was last in the 
^ Roman Catholic religion, was then supreme ; and under tie direetlpu]^ of 
^ Ch^nal Beatoun the Romish clergy disph yed a fierceness of intolerant wjliich 
atpfiothing short of the utter extirpation of 'every seed of dissent and 
^ tta eamo causes however which gave strength to the codesiastiCS 

^ S^en^h a^' though more slowly, to the great body of the people ; and 
^ aSoIr the repeated losses of Flodden and ^ala, an4 Solway Hess ‘ 

which, the fall of yearly the wheie lay nobility apd leading mep tl^e ' 

brought all ^jljhinAhem^uence of public eventivH^ 
mental, of tire entire n{^<5n were drawn out, and under iho im&aanee ofthe rewrinaY 
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Eno^ «xpen4Qd.|b^3mBd7e8 ivith the fm of awaJcened ij^digxiatioxi llpo^ the whole 
feibm cf the ancies^t religion. The woih of deetroction was just completed^ and 
the Presbyte^ jpvemment established on the ruhils of the Homan Catholic, when 
Mwj returned to hoi: native land. She kilfew littW of all this, and had bwn timght 
in Prance to shrifh at the avowal of Protestant ophAons : her habits and sentiments 
were iberelore utterly at variance with those of hegr subjects ; nurtured in the lap 

of ease;, she was wholly unprepared for the shock which l^as inevitdb^ to result fj om 
her being thrown among them, ^ ^ 

^Accordingly the ^ very first Sunday after her arrival she commanded a solemn 
m ass to bo celebrat^ in the chapel of the palace ; ^and as lyiigbt baf e been expected 
an uproar ensued, the servants of the chapel were insulted and abused, and bad not 
some of the lay nobility of the Protestant party iifterposed, the riot might, have 
become general. The next Sunday Knox had a thundering sermon agamst idolatry, ^ 
and in his discourse he took occasion to say that a single mass was, in his estimation, 
more to be feared than ten thousand armed* men. Upon this, Mary sent for the 
.'reformer, desiring to have an interview with him. The interview took place, as 
well as one or two subsequent ones from a like causo ; but the only result was to 
exhibit the parties more plainly at variance with each other. In one of these 
fruitless conferences the young queen was bathed in tears before his stem rtjjukes. 
Her youth however, her beauty and accomplishments, and her afiability, interested 
many in her favour ; and as she had from the first continued the governmimt in 
the hands of the Protestants, the general j^cace of the country remained unbroken, 

A refiiSrkable proof of the popular favour which she had won, appeared in the 
circumstances attending her marriage with Darnley. Various proposals had been 
made to her from difierent quaitcrs ; but at length she gave up all thoughts of a 
foreign alliance, and her affections became fixed on her cousin Henry Stuart, Lord 
Daridcy, the youthful heir of the noble house of Lennox, to whom she was united 
on Sunday, 29th July, 1/5G5, the ceremony of marriage being performed in the 
chapel of Holyrood House, according to the rites of the Homish church. Whether 
the queen had any right to choose a husband without consent of Parliament, was in 
that aje, as Kobertson observes, a matter of some dispute ; but that she had no 
iright to confer upon him, by her private authority, the title and dignity of king, or 
•by a simple proclamation invest him with the character of a sovereign, was beyond 
ill doubt ; yet so entirely did she possess the favourable regard of the nation, that 
totwithstanding the clamours of the malecontents, her conduct in this respect 
j^oduced no symptom of general dissatisfaction. The queenk marriage was parti- 
mlarJy obnoxious to Queen Elizabeth, whose jealous eye had never been withdrawn 
frfm her rival. Knox also did not look favourably on it. Nevertheless the cuirent 
of\popular opinion ran decidedly in Mary’s favour, and it was even remaiked that 
th4 prosjperous situation of her affairs began to work some change^ favour of her 

popularity however was the result of adventitious circumstances only, 
Theie existed no real sympathy of opinion between Mary and (ha great body of her 
peOTO i and whatever led to the manifestation of her religious sentiments dissolved 
m same degree the fascination whioh her ottier qualities had created. It is in 

■ y account for the assistance given to Damley in the assassination of 
idant on Kary,, who seems to have come in placcfof Cha^lard. The 
inch poet who sailed in Mary’s retinue when she came over from the 
[ having |;ained the queen’s attention by his poetical effusions, he 
he indulgence of a foolish attachment for her, to a boldness and 
DiViottir whioh demand^ ax* last Jhe interposition of the law, and he 
’ and executed. £UzKio, a Piedmpnieee Vy birth, G&me to ]Edihbut|^ 
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in jpear orfo bffCo|» jCMalavd*# a^edpiitMpr 

had a ^liahed and md^ aH 9 A»^h^ <SiaMEiaA mala 
ease and Italian* Hiafinst emi^meiit^ i«^ Ue^at^^ 

otSmm^% hut soon ad<7ape6<llum to be #ecn^ ial 
tbif ailiiii^li^ be was eonoeive^to possess on influenoe oyer tbA,i|eM edlMb ^ 
e<|us]ily hatful to Darpley and the Befoivmeis^ tbou^ on ybtj di^Sttfnt ipsoneiiH^ ' 
ULorolore eeaeumd in bis deatructioi^ and be a s s es i siia t e d^aegoi^^ ^ 
Da&ley afterwards disclaimed all concern in the conspisfoy ; but jjt IW fda^ 
^queen did not bdieve and could not forgive him ; and Wving }>at few qm^tm to 
secure her regatd, her growing ‘contempt of him terminated in disgust. In the 
meantime the weU>known Earl of Bothwell was raptdlj advancu^ in the queen’s 
favour, and alf length no business was concluded, no grace bestowed, without his 
assent ^/od participation. Meanwhile ^so Mary l>ore a son to Damley ; and after 
great preparations for the event, the baptism of the young prince was performed 
uecordmg to the rites of the Romish church. Darnley himself was soon after seised 
With the smallpox, or r*ome dai^erous distemper, the nature and cause of wbidi 
are not very clear. He was at Glasgow when ho was taken ill, having retired 
thither to his father somewhat hastily and unexpectedly ; Mary was not with him, 
nor <^d she visit him for a fortnight. After a short stay they returned to Edin- 
burgh together, when Darnley was lodged, not in the palace of Holyrood, as here- 
tofore, but in the house of Kirk of Field, a mansion standing by itself in an open 
and^aohtary part of the town. Ten days after, the house was blown up by 
gunpowder, and Darnley and his servants buried in the ruins. Whether Mary knew 
of the intended murder is not certain, and different views of the oircumstanoes have 
been taken by different historians. The author of the horrid deed was Bothwell, 
and the pubhc voice was unanimous in his reprobation. Bothwell was brou^t 
b^re the privy-council for the crime ; but in consequence of the shortness of the 
notice, Lennox, his accuser, did not appear. The trial nevertheless prooeoded, ori 
rather the verdict* and sentence ; for without a single witness being examined, | ' 
Bothwell was acquitted. He was upon this not only continued in all his induencS 
and employments, but he actually attained the great end which he had in 'ilew hy 
the perpetration of the foul act. This was no other than to marry the queeij 
berselj^ which he did in three months after ; having in the interval, met the queez/, • 
and carried her off a prisoner to his castle of Dunbar, and also raised a process n 
divoree against the lady Bothwell, his wife, on the ground of consanguinityy and git 
a decree in the cause just nine days before the marriage. Before the mama^e, 
also^ Mary created Bothwell Duke of Orkney ; and the marriage itself wassolepuiiied 
at polyrood HBuse by Adam Bothwell, Bishop of Orkney, according to tibe fotfus 
both of the Bomish and Protestant religions. ^ 

JEHiblio indignaliion could no longer be restrained. l7he nobles rose against Botb^ 
and Mary, whored before an armed and indignant |>eople from fortress to foa^etw* 
At longtl^ yfter they had collected some followors, a pitched battle omt Ca^aeryu 
HiU was «d>out toteusue, whan Mary abandoned Bothwell, and threw berarif 
idercy of ber’subjeclB. They conducted her first to Edinbuigh, and thence ^ HbB 
Olistte of Loohlevm, where, as sheStill pemisted to regard Botkw^ as 
^ was determined she should at once abdicate in favour of the prince, ^ don 
panea > Jj^ajitrumeats of abdication to that effect were aeoordki^y prepared^ 

Oris at bftt Oi^tmiiied to her signature to them^ upon w^c^ riie 
mkmily ercmM at Stirling, fi9th July, 1567, when litOe paove than a 
M^ry couUnuad. prisoned at Lochleven; bub by tho aid of fimdss ih 
twelve months, she effected heir escape, and eoUeeted a cgnsafeiaMe 

ibe was qomptet^ looted J 
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taimd« ChUomqri tt>d tiMtao* ^aawd into Eaulwid, lu^w^ to mow* <||i« &tow> of 
laimbetli. In this bovofwaM ^ mitMkoii BiindMiIi Miltaied W aa tndtancik 
but dodand ^er nwliMW to aet M 'ttmjura totweeu hfiv and her subjecto 
Mould not Ttoid to tblti, of toaneat to be rej^ed to any etbiHr %bt toaa aa 
at Sodtland. The^nseqnenoe waa, that being now'in the handa of her greet rigal, 
Bhatbtoh eontrirad to detain her • captive in bgr dominitgui till the end of the 
year iwttod of about nineteen yean^~-when«alM maa toxMatd of being 

aeoeaterfy to BaWqgton’e «ooapin«y*agunat the que^ of fiagland. * 


m— BdBlNOTON’S CONSPIRACT, AND EJCECtfinON. 

OP MARY QUEEN* OF SCOTS. 

GoZJOSHItH. 

Jolm Ballard^ a popish priest, who had been bred ui the Eng^h seminal^ at 
Bheims, resolvod to compass the death of a queen whom ho considered as the 
enemy of his religion ; and, with that gloomy resolution, he came over to Kogland 
in the disguise of a soldier, with the assumed name of captain Fortescue. He bent 
his endeavours to bring about at once the project of an assassination, an insurrec- 
tion, and an invasion. The first person he addiessed himself to was Antnony 
Babington, of Dethick, in the county of Derby, a young gentleman 4 of good family, 
and possessed of a very plentiful fortune. This person had been long remarkfble 
for his zeal in the calholic cause, and his attachment to the captive queen.^ 
therefore, came readily into the plot, and procured the concurrence and assistance 
of some other associates in this dangerous imdertaking ; Barnwell, a person of a 
jioble family in Ireland ; Charnock, a gentleman of Lancashire ; Abington, whose 
lather had been cofferer to tho household; and, chief of all, John Savage, a mmi of 
ebaperate fortune, who had served in the Low Countries, and came into England und^r 
atv6w to destroy the queen. He indeed did not seem to desire an^ associate in the 
b4d enterprise, and refused for some time to permit any to share with himdn what he 
estlpmed his greatest glory. He challenged the whole to himself ; and it waa 
wi^spme difilculty that ho was induced to depart from his preposterous ambition. 
The next step was to apprise Mary of the conspiracy formed in her favour; and 
this they effected by conveying their letters to her (by means of a brewer that 
suppl^ the family with ale), through a chink in the wall of her apartment. 
In Babington informed her of a design laid for a foreign invasion^ tho plan 
of an ipsurrection at home, the scheme for her deliverance, and the conspirapy'for 
assassiiiptiug the usurper, by six noble gentlemen, as he termed thcAo, all of 
his privite friends, who, from the zeal which they bore to the catholic cause and 
her m^ty’a service, would undertake the tragical execution. To these Mary 
replied^ wt she approved highly of the design ; that the gentlemei# mij^t expect 
all the rew^s which it should ever be in her power to confer ; and that the death 
of SUaabei^was a necessary circumstance, previous to any further attempts either 
for her deliverance or Hke intended insurrection. 

Su^ wasythe scheme laid by the conspirators f and nothmg seemed eo certain 
as its secres^ and its success. But they were alt miserably deceived ; the active 
and sa^iouanilnisters of Elisabeth were privy to it in every stage of its growth, 
and miaoued their discovery till the meditated guilt was rii>e for punishmaot 
and convii^oxfi Ballard Was actually attended by one Maude, a catholic priests 
who was a sp^n pay with Walsingham, secretary of state. One P<^, another of 
his spies^ hsd f^d means to insinuate himself among the conspirators, and to 
3 ^ m of tow pitoew4»Wfc Soon CSfeto, • prioto 
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mar, andi diwiOvOt^ the ^hole conepinioy to the made a tender of tie 

service to WaUagham. It was he that procured ^e' letters to be 
tb{ous^^tHe wall t) the queen^ aod I'cceived her answers ; but he had always tak^ 
care to AeW them to the seq^etary of etate^ who had them deol{diere(h add took 
oopiea of them all. , , ' 

The plot being thus ripe for egecution^ and the evidence agaiuet the coni^iratoit 
In^ntflstablo, WalslnghaifiL resolved to suspend their punishment no longer. 'A 
^ warrant was accordingly issqed out for the ^apprehending of Ballard ; and, thi^ 
giving the alarm to Bab'ngton and the rest of the conspirators, they covered them^ 
selves with various disguises, and endeavoured to keep themselves concealed. But 
they were soon discovered, thrown into prison, and brought to trial. In their 
examination Ihey contradicted each other, and the leaders were obliged to make al 
full confession of the truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed, some ofl 
whom died cdbfessing their crime. 

The execution of these wretched men only prepared the way for one of still 
greater importance, in which a captive queen .was to submit to the unjust decisions 
of those who had no right but that of power, to condemn her. Though all England/ 
was acquainted with the detection of Babington’s conspiracy, every avenue to the 
unfi^unate Mary was so strictly guarded, that she remained in utter ignorance of 
the whole matter. But her astonishment was equal to her anguish, when Sir 
Tl^mas Gorges, by Elizabeth’s order, came to inform her of the fate of her unhapqy/ 
comederates. She was at that time mounted on horseback, going to hunt ; and 
was not permitted to return to her former place of abode, but conducted from onel 
gentleman’s house to another, till she was lodged in Fothermgay castle, in Nerthampi 
tonshire, where the last scene of her miserable tragedy was to be performed. 

The counoil of England was divided in opinion about the measures to be takei 
against the queen of Scots. Some members proposed that, as her health was veiy 
infirm, her life ignjght be shortened by close confinement ; and the earl of Leices^r 
advised that she should be despatched by poison ; but the majority insisted on ](0r 
being put 'to death by legal process... Accordingly a commission was issued for 
forty-one peers, with five judges, or the major part of them, to try and pass sentiibce 
upon Maiy daughter and heir of James the Fifth, king of Scotland, comn/ouly 
c^ed queen of Scots, and dowager of France. / 

Thirty-six of these commissioners, arriving at the castle of Fotheringay, prej'ented 
her with a letter froip Ebzabeth, commanding her to submit to a trial for l^r late 
conspiracy. Mary perused the letter with great composure, and, as she had long 
foreseen the danger that hung over her, received the intelligence without j^motion 
ortastonishment. She said, however, that she wondered the queen of /England 
should command her as a subject, who was an independent sovereigp, an<f a queen 
like herself^ She would never, she said, stoop to any condescension which would 
lessen hej: dj^ity, or prejudice the dlaims of her posterity. The laws of England, 
she obsei^ed, vfere unknown to her ; she was destitute of counsel ; not could she 
t conceive who were^to be hOf peers, as she had but one equal in the khgdom.'^ Sbe 
idded, that, instead of enjoying ^the protection of the laws of Englan/i, which she 
bad hoped to obtain, she had b^n confined m prison ever since her irrival In the 
kingdom, so that she derived neither benefit nor security from then/. When the 
commburiqpm pressed her to submit to the queen’s pleasure otherv^kse they would 
pKocejjteriuet her as contumacious, she declared that she would rathmr ^suffer a 
thouiJBFdeatbs own herself a subject to any prince on earth* th^ty however, 
she ready to vuubcate herself in a full and free^.par!Uimcien.t^ ;is, for ought she 
this meeting jf>f commissioners was devised against her li%ffipuipose to teifo 
. with a ftet^ J^ioe. She exhorted the^. tq eph- 

t m J ^ 
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6c|e&c0S) o^d to i;> 0 m 6 mbortbat the tikeala^e of the vtc^ld was much more ett^nshre 
than that of the kingdom of England. At length 'the Vice<ihamberlain Hatton 
vanquished her ^objeotions^ hy representing that i^e injorcal her reputation by 
avoi^g a triaV in which her innocence might beipioved to the satisfaction of all 
mankind. This observation made such an impression upon her, that she agreed 
to {dead, if they wonld admit and allow her protest, of disallowing all subjection. 
This, however they refused, but they satisfied her, by enteiing it Jpon record ; «and 
thus they proceeded to a trial * • 4 

The prindpal charge against her was ui^ed by qergcant Gaudy, who accused her 
of knowing, approving, dnd consenting to, Babington’s cona|)iracy. *This charge was 
supported by Babington’s confession, by the copies which were* takep of their cor- 
respondence, in which her approbation of the queen’s murder was expressly declared ; 
by the evidence of her own secretaries, Nan a Frenchman*, and Curjl a Scotchman, ^ 
who swore that she received the letters of that conspirator, and that they had 
answered them by her orders. These allegations were corroborated by the testi- 
many of Ballard and Savage, to whom Babington had showrf some letters, declaring 
them to have como from the captive queen. To these charges Mary made a sensible 
and resolute defence ; she said Babington’s coufcs&ion was extorted by his fe^rs of 
.the torture, which was really the case : she alleged that the letters were forgeries, 
and she defied her secretaries to persist in their evidence, if brought into her 
presence. She owned, indaed, that she had used her best endeavours to recovee her 
liberty, which was only pursuing the dictates of nature ; but as for harbouring a 
thought against the life of the queen, she treated the idea with horror. In a letter 
which was read during the trial, mention was made of the earl of Arundel and his 
brothel’s. On hearing their names, she shed a flood of tears, exclaiming, “ Alas ! 
what hath the noble house of Howard endured for my sake ! ” She took occasion 
also to observe, that this letter might have been a base contrivance of Walsingham, 
who had frequently practised both against her life and that of her sqn. Walsingham, 
thus accused, rose up, and protested that his heart was free from malice ; that he 
had never dono anything unbecoming an honest man in his private capacity,' nor 
aught unworthy of the place ho occupied in the state. Mary declared herself 
satisfied of his innocenco, and begged he would give as littlo credit to the malicious 
'accusations of her enemies, as she now gave to the reports which sho had heard to 
his prejudice. 

Whatever might have been the queen’s ofiences, it is certain that her treatmeLt 
was Veiy severe. She desired to bo put in possession of such notes as she had 
taken preparative xo her trial ; bat this was refused her. She den^nded a copy of 
her protest 5 but her request was not complied with : she even required an advocate 
to plead her cause against so many learned lawyers as had undertaken to uzgo her 
accusations ; but all her demands were rejected ; and, after an adjot^nment of some 
days, sentence of death was pronounced against her in the Stai>chamber in tVest-' 
mini^r all the commissioners except two being present. Ax the same time a de- 
^clarataou 'iras published by the commissioners, implying, that thd sentence against 
her djd in ho wise derogate from the title and l^nour of James, king of Scotland, 
sou to the attainted queen. * 

Though the condemnation of a sovereign princess at a tribunal to which she owed 
no autgeotion, was an injustice that must strike the most inattentive, the par- 
liament^ of England did not fail to approve the sentence, and to go still farther^ in 
presenting an address to the queeii, desiring that it might speedily be put iqto 
OiPiecutioii. But Elisabeth still felt or pretended to feel, a horror for such precipitate 
aeverity. She entreated the two houses to find some expedient ^ save her from 
tha neeeBiii^ of taking a step ao repi^^gnant to her inefination. But at the aaxhe 
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tnitofilie seemod todteftdftfiothet oomaj^raoyto aSMSismato W vi^dna moiith ; 

wo^ m atiitoe of iior mioi$t»ra to Me^ appt^heo^otit,^^^ 

6oiur9^iMtK%i, ^!r d^ire of being rid of a rivel that lied |^neo ber «o mtiob^ 1il»> 
lu^bonoa llie parliaoeent^ bo^^ever, leltmted tbeir oeljicitatiotMa) tMgpaetitai end 
end eyen xemonetiuited, that meroy to tixe q^ueeaof S(k)teMa 
Ih^ tier eabJectSi aad her ehildteiu Elinabotli effisoled to eoatixitte bSoiilde, but 
at ttie same tuxie^permittedMaiy’s sentence to be iiwiepQblie; and loid 
«nnd Besd^ clerk to the councilf were sent to the unhapi^ ^nem to e$^riee be7 of 
the sentence^ and of the populuf^clamour for its speedy exece^oik 

Upon receiving thisMreadful infbrmation, hlary seemtd no a^iay moved; but 
insisted, that ^inoe fier death was demanded by the proteatants^ She died a murtyr 
to the ^catholic religion. She said, that as the English often embrued timir hands 
in the blood of their own sovereigns, it was not to be wondered at that ^y eaerdsed 
their cruelty towards her. She wrote her last letter to Mizabeth, not demanding 
her life, which she now seemed willing to part with, but desiring that, after her 
enemies should be satilited with her innocent blood, her body niaght be consigned 
to her servants, and conveyed to France, there to repose in a catholic country, 
with the sacred remains of her mother. 

In«the mean time, accounts of this extmordinary sentence were spread into alL 
parts of Europe ; and the king of France was among the foremost who attempted 
to ai-^ the threatened blow. He sent over Believre as an extraordinary ambas- 
sador, with a professed intention of interceding for the life of Mary. But James 
of Scotland, her son, was, as in duty obliged, still more pressing in her behalf. He 
despatched Keith, a gentleman of his bed-chamber, with a letter to Elizabeth, con- 
juring her to spare the life of his parent, and mixing threats of vengeance m case 
of a refusal. Ehzabeth treated his remonstrances with the utmost indiguafson ; 
and when the Scottish ambassador begged that the execution might be put off for a 
week, the q[ueen r»swered with great emotion, “ No, not for an hoin:.’’ Thus Eliza- 
beth, when solicited by foreign princes to pardon the queen of Scots, seemed always 
disposed to proceed to extremities against her ; but when her ministers urged her 
to stnke the blow, her scruples and her reluctance seemed to return. 

Whether the queen was really sincere in her reluctance to execute Mary, is a 
question which, though usually given against her, I will not take upon me to ^ter^* 
mine. Certainly there were great arts used by her courtiers to determine her to 
the mde of severity, as they had eveiything to fear from the resentment Mary, 
in case of her succeeding to the throne. Accordingly, the kingdom was now 
with rumours plots^ treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen was eontiamdly 
ks{ft in alarm by fictiUous dangers. She therefore appeared to be in great terror 
and perplexity ; she was observed to sit much alone, and to mutter to herself half* 
seatenoea^ importing the difficulty and distress t j w^ch she was rednoeA In this 
situnioii fldie one day called her secretary, Davidson, whom she ordered to draw oat 
sSeretly lAe warrant for Mary’s execution, informing him, that she intended to ^ 
lb by her in caOe %iiiy attempt should be made for the deliveiy of that pr|gaeeaa» 
9he signed the Warrant, and then^tnmanded it jto be carried to the dmae^lor to 
^TO the seal affixed to it. Neft morning, however, she sent two gentiteen 
oessxva^, to idesire that Davidson would not go to the cbaixceillori, untilske Mitould 
see hhA ; the W'etary telling her that the warrant had been ahw}? seaied» 
she seetned displeased at his precipitation. Davidson^ w^ probably wished to see 
the sentence amioatisd> laid the affitir before the ooun(^> who 

the amiawni/sbemld be immediately put in execatioii^ and proizdi^ 

HWridjien to rim gweep. .^Accordingly, the ibta} ihatmipeat Wse 
^ wumAoM to whom iditieate^ 
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bury, B«iby, Ke&l, and Ouatolacd ; tad mgetheu^ 60b out ftw Foth^ifjibMr 
owtlo, acoompamud by two $xe<^Ban^ to. th^blo^y eoinmi3»ioa.T 

Maty hmfi. of tha anlnl of her exocutiOoetti, abo dzdared bar to propw® 
death by eigh^ o^dadi: the xiext making. Without afty alam, she hwd the detftXi* 
read with her usual oompMure, though she eoujd sut hete espresshig her 
BTizprisei thad the queeu of Eaglaud ahould couseut to her eaeoution. She e^eu 
abjiured h0r h&og privy to any conspiracy against «Elizabeth^ by laying her handi 
upon Testament, which happened to He on table. She desired that her 
confessor might be permitted to attend her ; which, howevtr, these zealots refused. 
After the earls had retired;, she ate sparingly at supper, while *8he r/^mforted her 
attendants (who continued weeping and lamenting the fate of their mistress) With 
a cheerful countenance, telling them they ought not to mourn, but to^rejoiee, at the 
prospect of her spee<fy d^verance frwn a world of misery. Towards the end of 
supper, she Called in all her servants, and dmnk to them ; they pledged her in 
order on their knees, and craved her pardon for any past fieglect of duty. She 
craved mutual ftrgiveness ; and a plentiful effusion of tears attended this last solemn 
separation. 

After this she reviewed her will, and perused the inventory of her effects. '3feesa 
E)ho bequeathed to differ^t individuals, and divided her money among her domes* 
tics, recommending them in letters to the king of France and the duke of Guise* 
Then going to bed at her usual hour, she passed part of the night m uninterrupted 
repose, and, rising, spent the remainder m prayer and acts of devotion. Towards 
morning, she dressed herself in a rich habit of silk and velvet, the only one which 
she had reserved for this solemn occasion. Thomas Andrews, the under-sheriff of 
the county, then entering the room, informed her that the hour was come, and that 
he must attend her to the place of execution. She replied, that sho was ready ; 
and, bidding her servants farewell, she proceeded, supported by twiD of her guards, 
and followed the sheriff with a serene composed aspect, with a long veil of linen on 
her head, and in her hand a crucifix of ivory. In passing through a hall adjoining 
to her chamber, Sir Andrew Melvil, master of her household, fell upon his knees, 
and, shedding a flood of tears, lamented his misfortune m being doomed to cany 
the news of her unhappy fete to Scotland. Lament not,” said she, ** but rather 
rejoice. Mary Stuart will soon be freed from all her cares. Tull my friends that 1 
die constant in my religion, and firm in my affection and fidelity to Scotland and 
France. God forgive them that have long desired my end, and have thirsted for 
my blood as the hart panteth for the water brook * Thou, O God, )yho art truth 
itself, and perfectly undorstandest the inmost thoughts of my heart, knoweat hefw 
greatly 1 have desired that the realms of Scotland and England might be united* 
Commend me to my son, and assure him I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or tho crown of Scotland. Admonish him to persevere m amity and friendship 
with the <pteen of $ and, for thy own part^ do him faithful service. And 

BO, good Meltil» ferewell ; once again farewell, good Melvil, and gvabt the assistance 
of thy prayers to thy queen and thy mistress.’' Iq this place sho was received by 
the fi^mriptoblemen, who with great difficulty were p^vailed upon to allow Melvil, 
with her pby^cian, apothecary, and two female attendants, to be present at her execu* 
tion. Sh^thenpass^ (thenoblemen andtheshenff going before, Md^iil bearmg 
up her traiii) intq another where was a scaffold erected, and covered with Uack. 
As sobn aa she was seated, Beale began to read the warrant for her execution* 
Tim dean ot Petoboibugh,, iktanding without the rails, repeated a long 

which flhe desiied him to forbear,, aa firmly rmlvod to (He in. 

tim en||^n%hoii. flie 

pity and disteoas, whjie her beauiy, thou^ dimmed >y tgb and aftictlon, 
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tlmugh her iMirmge, and was fAill remarkable in tl^s tnopdeoi The ^arf of 
Kht^ ob&ftrving thah^in her devotions s^e made frequeni use of the emcifix^ could ^ 
not forbear reproviilg her, exhorting her to have Christ, io her„heart,i not in her 
hsnU She replied, with presence ^ zxund> that it was difficult to hold scch an 
ob,^k)t in her hazffi, witbouli^feeling her heart touched for the suffieringe of him t«hom 
it fbt^resented. She now began, with the. aid of her two women, to ipldresi^ for the 
tblock ; and the executioner also lent his hand to assist them^ She suiiled, l|nd said 
that she was nojb accustomed to pndress herself before so large a company, or to be 
attended by such sepvan^s. Her women bursting into teatfi and loud exclaldfationa 
of sorrow, sherturned about to them, put her finger upon he* lips, as a sign of im-* 
posing silence upon them ; and having given them her blessing, desired their 
prayers in rett^m. The two executioners knoebng, and asking her pardon, she said 
she forgave them, and all the authors^ of her death, as freely aik she hoped forgiveness 
of her Maker ; and once more made a solemn protestation of her innocence. Her 
eyes were then covered with a linen handkerchief ; she laid hei%elf down without 
any fear or trepidation, and when she had recited a psalm, and repeated a pious 
ejaculation, her bead was severed from her body at two strokes. The executioner 
instantly held it up to the spectators, streaming with blood, and agitated with the 
convulsions of death. The dean of Pcteiborough alone exclaimed, “ So perish all 
quCIn Elizabeth’s enemies ! ” The earl of Kent replied Amen, while the rest of the 
spectators wept and sighed at this affecting spectacle ; for flattery and zeal alike 
gave place to stronger and better emotions. Thus died Mary, in the forty-fifth year 
bf her age, and the nineteenth of her captivity — a pimccss unmatched in beauty, 
and unequalled in misfortunes. In contemplating the contentions of mankind, we 
find almost ever both sides culpable ; Mary, who was stained with crimes that de- 
served punishment, was put to death by a princess who had no right to inflict 
punishment on kor equal, 


X74.— THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

Fbohi »Thx Plain Enoubhman.” 

The spirit of bigotry and tyranny, by which Philip II. of Spain, formerly wedded 
to Mary, Queen of England, was actuated, with the fraudulent maxims , which 
governed his counsels, excited the most violent agitation among hia own people, 
engaged him m acts of* the greatest cruelty, and threw all Europe into alarm. He 
Jiad long harboured a secret and violent desire of revenge against Queen Elizabeth, 
to execute which he formed the plan of an invasion of England, by fitting out his 
invincible amfada. « 

Many circumstances contributed to his hatred of Elizabeth. The rejection of his 
hand on the deaCl^ of hof sister ; her support of the Protestant cause ; the great j 
and decisive part that she embraced to prevent his oppression of the Netherlands ; 
and her saocesses in Spanish Anferica i these circumstances excited the jealousy of 
Fhdipi and induced him to believe that, by her subjection, he shotdd acquirertho 
renown re-uniting the whole Christian world in the Catholic oommunion. « 

At tms period Spain was nch and populous. Philip had lately onne^ced the 
kingdom of Portugal to his dominions. « 

M the princes of Itely, even the pope and the pourt of Bom^ weiw to a 

kind of subjeption under tiip, and seemed to possosa their .sovereign^ pn terms 
some^riiet pre^rioua Tbe Austrian branth in Germany^ with 
principalities, wi connected with him, and wip wdy 
(fteps fatirewty ^toqprite* * • . ^ 
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Three jei^ iBpent by^Philip^in secretly malci^ great preparations foi 

this entej^s^^ Tthe project, indeed, wm fornjedVter of Soots had 

beex^']^fsiiilra^ to noake over to him her tight to England^ as being the only pbm 
to restdre^wre the Catholic religion. Besides thi^rague right, oOtiveyed by will, 
he tl^ght he might justly claim the crown of h^gland as being the next Cathdlic 
prince descended, by the female line, from the Duke of^Laifcastor^ Iburth son of 
Edward 111* Pope Sextus not Jess ambitious than Philip, excited him to the 

anvasion of Eugland. He again excommunicated the <j[ueen. All the ports of Spain 
resoimded with preparations for this alarming eapedition ; and^the Spaniards 
seemed to threaten the ]^glish with a total annihilation. * ^ 

The fleet, which, on account of its prodigious strength, was called* the Invin- 
cible Armada,” was completed in 1088. 

The English fleet at this time consisted only of twenty-eight sail, fnost of which 
were very small vessels ; but the alacrity of Elizabeth's subjects sufficiently atoned 
for the weakness of her navy. The maritime towns, the nobility and gentry, 
testified the greatest zeal on this occasion. The city of London fitted out thirty 
ships, though fifteen only had been required. The gentry and nobility hired and 
armed foity-thrce ships, at their own expense. Lord Howaid, of Effingham, a man 
of great courage and capacity, was Lord Admiral, and took upon him the comiflaiid 
of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most lenowned seamen in 
Europe, seived under him. The main fleet was stationed at Plymouth, whilfc a 
smaller fleet, consisting of forty vessels, under the command of Lord Seymour, lay 
off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the forces commanded by the Duke of Parma. 

I'wenty thousand land forces were cantoned along the southern coasts of 
England ; another body of disciplined troops encamped at Tilbury, hear the mouth 
of the Thames, under £he command of the Earl of Leicester, whom the queen, on 
this occasion, cicated general in chief of all her forces ; and the Lord Hiinsdcn 
commanded a third army, eonsistiug of thirty thousand men, foriio defence of her 
majesty’s person, and to march to that part of the coast on which the enemy 
might make their chief landing. 

The chief hopes of Elizabeth were placed in the affections of her people. Party 
distinctions were forgotten, and every man exerted himself in the defence of his 
country. 

The magnanimity of Elizabeth was xemaikable on this trying occasion. She 
appealed on hoiseback in the camp of Tilbuiy, harangued her army, and expressed 
ail entire confidence in their loyally and courage. The following was her truly 
noble speech on this occasioii ; — • 

My loving people, we have been persuaded, by some that are careful of iur 
safetj, to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
ti^a^ hCry ; but I assure you I do not desire to live to distrust rgy faithful and 
loving pebple. Let tyrants fear ; I have always so behaved myself, that, tmder 
God, 1 have placed my chiefest strength and safe-guard in tlm loyal hearts and 
good Will of my subjects. And therefore I am come amongst you, at this time, 
not aa ibr my reck'eation or sport, but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the 
battle, to live or die amongst you all ; to lay down for my God, and for my peojfle, 
my honour and my blood, even in the dust. ^ 

^ X i^ow X have but the body of a weak and feeble woman ; but h have the 
heart of a king, and of «a king of England too ; and 1 think it fOul scorn, that 
PlEinxia or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my 
realms ; to wjiic<b,irather than any dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take 
up ktm i I toySirff will be your general^ judge, end revarder of every one of yow 
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^ 1 kth^# hf yoUr foirwardaeia^ ytm him toer^d irewords and 

<»!Oima ; and m do assure yoi^ on the word of a |innos!^ they shall be duly piud 
yoft* * • 

^bUt tiu^'mean time, my lilbtetianVgene^ral shall be in my stead ; tlum whom 
comman^d a more noble and worthy subject ; not dohhiiug:, by your 
o^tedhmce to mjigene]^ bgr your concord in the camp^ and your valoUr in the field, 
ww shall shortly have a famous viotc»y over those enemies of my Qo(^ of my 
‘ kingdom, and of my people.’*^ ^ 

The armada^as sozne time prevented from sailing, by ^e death of the Harquis 
of Santa Crus. The Duke of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but 
wholly unacquainted with maritime affairs, was appointed admiral in his room. 
This interval was employed by Elizabeth in making new preparations for render- 
ing the desigif abortive. 

At length the invincible fleet sailed from Lisbon on the 2&th of May ) but being 
overtaken with a dr^dful tempest, it was obliged to put into the Groyne, having 
received considerable damage. 

After a delay of two months, the armada sailed once more tO prosecute the 
intended enterprise. The fleet consisted of 130 ships, of which near 100 wore 
gaileoua, and of a greater burden than had ever before appeared on the coast of 
End^d. 

uhe armada advanced towards Plymouth. It was disposed in the form of a 
half-moon, aud stretched to the distance of seven leagues from the extremity of 
one division to the other. But this appearance dismayed not the English ; they 
knew their huge vessels were so ill-constructed, and so difficult to be managed, that 
they would not be able to support themselves against the repeated attacks of ships 
at a distance. 

Two of the largest ships in the Spanish fleet were soon after taken by Sir 
Francis Drake ;**dhd, while the enemy advanced slowly up the channel, the English 
followed their rear, and harrassed them with perpetual skirmishes. The Spaniards 
now began to abate in their confidence of success ; the design of attacking the En- 
glish navy in Plymouth was laid aside, and they directed their course towards Calais 

The armada, after many losses, came to an anchor before Calais, in the expecta- 
tion of being joined by the Prince of Parma ; but before that general could embark 
hb troops, all hope of success vanbhed, by a stratagem of tho Englbh admiral. J 
He filled eight of his smaller ships with combustible materials, and, setting themv 
on fire, sent them, one after another, into the midst of the enemyb fieet. Terrifiejj^ 
ai^this appeailnce, the Spaniards cut their cables, and betook themselves to fligl^ 
in a very precipitous and disorderly manner. In the midst of this confusion, the 
Huglish fell upon them with such fuiy, that twelve of their largest ships were 
taken, and several others were thoroughly danxaged. 

llie ambitious Spaniards were now convinced that their scheme was entirely 
frustrated, and willingly have abandoned the enterprise, and returned im- 
mediately to their ports, could they have done it with safety } but tfiis was impos- 
sible ; the wind was contrary «aftd the only cl^moe of escaping was that of making 
a tqu? of the whole bbnd, and reaching at 'ast the Spanbh harbours by the ocean ; 
bidx a violent stosm soon overtook them, and completed the destruction of the 
tnvilmu^. Ayipada ; not half the vessels returned to the ports of Spain. 

Ot aWsid^ thore were taken and destroyed In the Onmod ships>. and 
the coast of Lrdapd 17 idupa^ mi mm: in aU 33 
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C. “ SmxsiPBius BioaRA?ikY;* 

• 

The e{)rii% of lG9d saw Shakspere’s Mends and patrons, SdSex and Southampton, 
in honour and triumph. ^ The 29th March, 1599, abBut two o^dtock In the a^ter* 
noon,itobert Earl of Essex, Vicogesent of Ireland, &c., took horse in Seeding 
and from thence, being accompanied with divers noblemen and many others, hirtL-'- 
self veiy plainly attired^ rode through Grace Stredk, Cornhill, Cheili)5fde, and other 
high streets, in all which places, and in the fields, the people ^pressed exceedingly 
to behold him, especially in the highways, for more than four miles space, crying, 
and saying, God bless your lordship, God preserve your honour, &c. ; and some^ 
followed him until the evening, only to behold him. When he tM his company 
came forth of London, the sky was very caltn and ‘clear, but before he could get 
jjast Iseldon, [Islington] there arose a great black cloud in t*ie north-east, and sud- 
denly came lightning and thunder, with a great shower of hail and rain, the which 
some held as an ominous prodigy.” ♦ It was, perhaps, with some reference to such 
forebodings, that in the chorus to the fifth act of “ Henry V.”, — ^which of ODurse 
must have been performed between the departure of I^ex in March, and hia 
rotuni in September — Shakspere thus anticipates the triumph of Essex ^ 

“ But now behold, 

In the quick forge and working-houso of thought, , 

How London doth pour out her citizens ! » 

The mayor and all his brethren, in best sort, — 

Like to the senators of the antique Borne, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels,— 

Go foiih, and fetch their conquering Oflesar in : 
j\s, by a lower but by loving bkchhood, • > 

Vi file now the general of our gracious emprebs 
( in good time, ho may) from Ireland coming, 

Bunging rebellion broached on his sword, 

How manj would the peaceful city quit 
J’u welcome him ! ” 

But the ‘^ominous prodigy ” was sadly realized. About the close of the year 1599, 
the Blackfriars Theatre was remarkable for the constant presence of two men of 
high rank, who were there seeking amusement and instruction aS some solace for 
the bitter mortifications of disappointed ambition. “ My Lord Southampton and 
Lord Rutland came not to the court ; the one doth but veiy seldom ; they 
away the time in London merely in going* to plays every day.”t Essex had 
arrived from Ireland on the 2ath of September, 1 599-— not ^ 

“ Bringing rebelhon broached on his Bwmrd,” — 

not surrouiyied with swarms of citizens who 

'« Go forth and fot<^ their conquering Cffisar in,” — 

but a fugitive from his army ; one who in his desire for peace had treated with 
rebels and had broiig^it down upon him the censures of the court ; otte who knew 
that his sovereign was surrounded with his personal enemies, an« who iig his reck- 
less anger once thought to turn his army nomeward to compel justice at their 
hands • one who at km r<khed aloue ipto the queen’s presence, full of dirt and 

'and found that hO was tn the toils of his foes. Erom that Michaelmw ttU ^ 

+ letter of Bowhnd !’««»• 
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tbe a6tji of Win ^ ciuito^jr of the lord keeper ; in free 

ooetodjr ^ ii time termed, but to all int^ptts a prieoner. It at tliis period that 
Sou^mpW arhd BEitlaod passed ‘^a^y the time in London'inerely in going to 
pla^ day/’ Southamptoti in 1598 had married'SHizabeth Yemen, a o6nsin 
of Xi0r4. lEiisex. The marriage was without tho consent of the queen j anti there- 
Southampton was under the ban of the coturt, having been peremptorily dis- 
n^dled by Elizabeth from the office to whicl:^ I^ez had appointed him m the 
%xpedition to Ireland. Butlrfad was also connected with Essex by family ties, 

' having married the daughter of %ady Essex, by her first husband, the accomplished 
Sir Philip Sydney. tXbe season when these noblemen sought recreation at the 
theatre was oife therefore of calamity to themselves, and to tho friend who was at 
^ the head of their party in the state. We cannot with extreme precision fix tho 
date of any novelty from the pen of Shakspere when Southampton and Rutland 
Vere amongst his daily auditors ; buub there is every reason to believe that Aa 
You Like It ” belongs fis nearly as possible to this exact period. It is pleasant to 
speculate on the tranquillizing effect that might have been produced upon thef 
minds of the banished courtiers, by the exquisite philosophy of this most delicious 
play.^ It is pleasant to imagine Southampton visitmg Essex in the splendid prison 
of the lord keeper’s house, and there repeating to him from time to time those 
lessons of wisdom that were to be found in the woods of Arden. The two noble- 
men* who had once revelled in all the powers and privileges of court favouritism 
had now felt by how precarious a tenure is the happiness held of 

Vhat poor man that hangs on princes' favours." 

The great dramatic poet pf their time had raised up scenes of surpassing loveliness, 
where happiness might be sought for even amidst the severest penalties of 
fortune : — 

* Now, my oo mates, and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old Custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Ai'O not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court?" 

It was for them to feel how deep a truth was there in this lesson : — 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

Happy are those that can feel such a truth 

** That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
• ^ Into so quiet and so sweet a style." 

And yet the same poet had created d character that could interpret the feelings of 
those who ha^^ suffered undeserved indignitie , and had learnt that the greatest 
crime in the world’s eye was to be Unfortunate. There Was one in that play who 
could moralize the spectacle of 

^ ^ poor sequester'd stag, 

That from thq, hunter's aim h^ ta’en a hurt," 

and who thna pierced through the hollowness of " this our life ** — 

' Poor deer,’ quoth he, * thou mak'st a testament 

As wQirldlings do, giving tliy sum of more 
To that which had too much.' Then bein{ there al<mO| 

Let end abandon’d of his velvet friend ; 

^Tis right,' quoth be, ‘thus misery doth pari 
The Anon, a careless herd* 

Itdl of tbe along by 
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AM never stii^ to greet niwi ♦ jTit^nes* 

•Stireejp oi^, yoti gteto 4%^; . 

■Tis jt|8t tbe fashion : WhetSfsre do mitu loOlc 
UpptiL that poor and broken baijt^pimere ? ^ 

We could almost slide into the belief that As To\t tdfto It had au ospeeial 
reference to the circumstances in v^ioh Kssax and Southampton wefe placedi in 
^fae spring ^of 1600. There is nothing desponding to its tone, nothing essentiallyK 
joisanthropical in its phjjoaophy. Jaques stands ^one in his railigg against man* 
kind. The healing influences of nature fall sweetly and finiitfj^y upor the exiled 
duke and his co-mates, But, nevertheless, the ingratitude of the world is empha- 
tically dwelt upon, oven amidst the most soothing aspects of a pure and simple 
life “under the greenwood tree” The song of Amiens has perl||apa a deeper 
meaning even than the railing of Jacqifea : — • 

“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, • 

That dust not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Tliough thou tlio waters warp, 

Thy stmg is not so shaip ^ 

As fiicnd reraeinber’d not.’* 

Thclo was ouc who had in him much of the poetical temperament — a gorgeous 
imagination for the externals of poetry — ^upou whose ear, if he over sought common 
amusement in the days of hia using power, these words must have fallen like the 
warning voice that cried “ woe.” There was one wlio, when Essex in the days of 
his greatness had asked a high place for him and had been refused, received from 
the favourite a largo private gift thus bestowed • — “ I know that you are the least 
part of your own matter, but you faio ill because you have chpoon me for your 
mean and dependence. You have spdnt your time and thoughts in my matters. 

J die, if I do not homewhat toward your foitiiue. You shall not deny to accept a 
piece of land, which I will bestow upon you,” The answer of him who accepted a 
park from the bands of the geneious man who had failed to* procure him a place, 
was prophetic. OTie Duke of Gmsc, he said, was tho greatest usurer in France, 

“ because he had turned all lus estates into obligations, having left himself nothing, 

^ * I would not ha\o you imitate this couiso, for you will find many 

bad debtors.” It was this man who, in tho ddrkc&t houi of Essex, when he was 
hunted to the death, said to the Lord Steward, “ My lord, I have j^^ver yet seen 
111 any case such favour shown to any prisoner.” 

“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind j 
Thou art not 8o unkind 
As man's ingratitude.*' 

Who can, doubt that the ingratitude had begun long before tho Jfffcal catastrophe of 
the intrigues of Cecil and Raleigh ? Francis Bqpon, the ingrato, justifies himself 
by the “ rules of duty ” wliich opposed him to hiS benefactor at the bar, in his 
“ public service.*’ Tho same rules of duty were powerful enoimh to lead him to 
blacken his friend’s character aftcjr his death, by garbling with nis own^ hand the 
depositions against the victim of his faction, and publishing them as authentic 
records of the trial* Essex, befqro the last struggles, had acquired experience of ^ 
bad debtors.” The po^t of “ As You I^ko It ” might have done something In 
teachiug him to bear this mid o^hsr afflictions bravely ^ 

Se« JttdiatfB “ Crininal Trial,, • vd. i. p. 887, « 
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. . ' '« thou seesfc, ifti imp© ndl tmteffHyj 

- ^ ^his wido and ttoivetsrt thft^ - ^ 

Presd^its woofitf pageants the &oO|!ie ,, 

^ WhCToln wo play in/' 

re.eas6d fhxsa custody in the August of 1600 ; but an illegal seutencu 
blAiboen passed tpon him Sy commissioners, that he should not execute the affairs 
a privy counsellor, or of Ewl Marshal, or of Kaster of the Ordnaute. The queen 
signified to him that ho was not jto come to court without leave, tie was a marked 
and a degraded fcau. The wily*toecil, who at this very period was carrying on a 
correspoudencp witd James of Scotland, that might ha\ o cost him his head, was 
laying every snore for the ruin of Ei^ex. He desired to do what ho ultimately 
eifoct^ to gojji his fiery spirit into madness. Essex was surrounded with warm 
but imprudent ’friends. They relied upon his unbounded popularity, not only as a 
shield against arbitrary power, but as a weapon to beat down the strong arm of 
authoiity. During thd six months which elapsed' between the release of Essex and 
the fatal outbreak of 16(U, Essox House saw many changing scones, which marked 
the fitful temper and the wavering counsels of its unhappy owner. Within a 
moutCi after he had been discharged fioni custody, the queen refused to renew a 
valuable patent to Essex, saying that to manage an ungovornablo beast, he must 
be sainted in his provender/* On the other hand, rash words that had been held 
to fall from the lips of Essex were reported to the queen. “ She was now grown 
an old woman, and was os crooked within as without.** The door of reconciliation 
was almost closed for ever, Essex House. had been strictly private during its 
master’s detention at the Lord Keeper’s. Its gates were now opened, not onty to 
his numerous friends and adherents, but to men of all persuasions, who had injuries 
to redress or complaints to prefer. Essex had always professed a noble spirit of 
toleration, far in, advance of his age ; and he now received with a willing ear tliO 
complaints of all those who were persecuted by the government for religicas 
opinions, whether Roman Catholics or Puritans. He was in communication w'tli 
James of Scotland, urging him to some open assertion of his presumptive title to the 
crown of England, It was altogether a season of i*estless intrigue, of bitter pnorti- 
fications, and rash hopes. Between the closing of the Globe Tlieatro and the open- 
ing of the Blackfriars, Shakspere was in all likelihood tranquil amidst his family at- 
Stratford. Tho winter comes, and then even the players are mixed up with thp 
c^mgorous events of the time. Sir GiDy Merrick, one of tho adherents of Essex, 
was accused, aigpngst other acts of treason, with “ having procured tho ov^-devted 
tragedy of tho ‘ Deposition of Richard IL’ to bo publicly acted at his own charge, 
the entertainment of the conspirators.” In the “ Declaration of the Treasons 
A the late Earl of Essex and his Complices,’* which Bacon acknowledges to have 
Been written by him at tho queer’s command, there is the following statement : — 

“ The afternoon before the rebellion, Merrick, with a great company of others, that 
aftervterds were alf in thy action, bad procured to bo played before them the play 
of deposing *King Richard the gecoud ;* whorl it was told him by of the 
plajjen?, that the play was afid that they abould have loss in playteg }t, because 
few Wul4 to it, them was forty shuhngs extraordinary given to |day, and so 
t{tereiip<m j^byed if was ” In the ** State Triah ” this matter is somewhat differ^tly 
meatibited : ^ The story of * Henry IV.^ being set forth in a jfiay, and in that play 
there being set ^h the killing of the king upon a stag! ; tee Eri^y befbre, Sir 
QillylUerrioh and aome others of the earl’s train having an hunitour to see a play, 
they Anwi needs have the^ play of * Henry IV.’ The payers told -them iliat was 
stale ; ,they‘ cojila get nothing by playing that ; but no play else Would serve : and 
Sir Gfilly Merifck ‘giyW Ihrty shill&ga to Phyips' Qi0 ph^er to play this, besides 
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whatsoe^c^ he oouW g^V* A 4 g^}etju$ ^ghilipsf one of SljaksjjWs cempaU ; 
and j9% it is perfeofly mimi it wUfi iSimto^re’s *' Richard Il.^'^noi* 
Shakepere’fl “ Hediy that waa ^cted ^ th^e Jn his ** Hetiiy W'* 

there m no " killing of ijia kipg upon % stage. Hia # ifclcbajird which was pub- 
lished in 15|7, wflw partainiy opt ^ otut-dated pl%y in 1601. A eePP^od edition^of 
it had appeased in 1598^ and it was no doubt highly pigpular $$ m acting play. 
But if my object waa to be gained l^ the conspirators in ifhe sts^ representation 
of the “ deposing Kipg Bichard II.,’ Shakspere’s plajs wouid not assist that object. 
The editions of 1597 and 1698 do not contain the deposition acetic^ That portion 
of this noble histoi^ which contains the scene of Bicliard’s l>nrrender of crown 
was not printed till 16Q8 ; and the edition in which it appears beoj^ In its title 
the following intimation of its ^ovelty ; ‘ Tlie Tiagedie of King Bichard the 
Second, with new additiafi^ of the Parliament Sceane, and the Pep^e^ng qf King 
Richard As it hath been lately acted by the Kinges scrvantes, at '^bc Globe^, 
by William Shake-spearq.” In Shakbpllfe’s Parliament scene our sympathies are 
wholly wnth King Richard. This, even if the scene were acted in 1601, would not 
have forwarded the views of Sir Gilly Meriick, if hia purpose were really to hold 
up to the people an example of a luonarch’s dethronement. But, nevertheless, it 
may be doubted whether such a subject could be safely played at all by the 2ord 
Chamberlain’s players during this stoiiny peiiod of the reign of Elizabeth. Her 
sensitiveness on this head was most icniaikablc. There is a very curious record 
existing of “ that which passed from the Excellent Majestic of Queen Elizabeth, in 
her Piivie Chamber at East Greenwich, 4^ Augusti, 1601, 43^ Beg. sm, towards 
William Lajnbarde,^’ ♦ winch iccounts his pre*'Cnting the queen his “ Pondecta ” of 
histoHcal docui^ents to bo placed iii the Tower, which the queen read over, making 
observations and receiving explanations. The following dialogue then take.'^ 
place : — 

“ W. U Ho likewise expounded these all according to their' owginal diversities, 
which she took in gracious and full satisfaction ; so her Majesty ftll upon the reigu 
of king Bichaid ll., saying ‘ I am Richaid IT.* know ^ not that ^ ’ 

“W, L. ‘Such a wicked imagination was determined and attempted by almost 
unkind gentleman, the most adorned creature thatc\pr jour Majesty made.’ 

■ “Her Majesty. ^ He that will foiget God will also forget his be <efactors ; this 
tragedy was plaj cd forty times in open streets and houses.’ ” a 

The “ wicked imagination ” that Elizabeth was Richard the Second, is fixed upon 
Essex by the reply of Lambarde, and the lojoiuder of the queen maizes it clear that 
the “wicked imagination” was attempted tliioiigh the X'^rfoitnanceipf the tragedy 
of the deposition of “ Richaid tlio Second ” “ This tragedy was played forty tiiRcs 
111 onen streets and houses,” The queen is speaking six months after the outbreak 
of Essex ; ana it is not improbable that the outdated play — that performance which 
m -^he previous February the players “should have lost in jilaying,” had been ren- 
deicd popular through the partisans of Essex after his fall, and bad l^een got up in 
open streets and houses with a dangerous avidity. But a circumstance 

which renders it tolerably evident that, although Qir Gilly Merrick might h^ve given 
foity shillings to Philips to perform that stale play,\he company of Shakspere wei'e 
not the jJerformers. In the offioe'book of the Treasurer of the Chamber, + there is an 
entry on the 3 1st of Marab» 1,601, of a payment to John Hemmge and Kichard 
Cowley, servants to tbp l4tfd ClMWoberlfdo, for tbrqe plays showed before her High- 

* Thi*! wftR first pririteil from flu* original in KicliolUs “ Progresses of Queen Elizabefli. 
h ij 1 ardo died ip a fortnight dus UuufVJpw, 

j* CmiJunghap/s “ Kovels at GoiUTk^ 
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ue^oti St. Siisplien's d^y at n^ht <26tli I^eombar, 1600^ Twelfth day at night, 
(January 6th, 1601), and Shrove Tuesday at night, (Easte^^ being on the 12th 
of kpnl in 1601, Shrove Tue^ay would be on the 3rd of Matoh)r Shak^rek 
cQippany were thus performing hefore the queen within a week of the penod when 
Esi^x was beheaded. ^ They would not have been sp perfojnung had they exhibited 
the offensive tregedy. ( 

In her conversation with Lambarde, EhzabaUi uttered a great truth, whieh might 
^ot be unmingled with a retr6spcct of the fate of Easqx. Speaking of the days of 
her ancestors, she said,,/* In th6se days force and arms did prevail, but now the wit 
of the IS everyxwhcre on foot, so as hardly a faithful or Virtuous man may be 
found.” When i^leigh was called upon the trial of E&sex, and ** his oath given 
^ him,” Essex exclaimed, ** What boototh it to swegr the fox ? ” The fox had even 
then accomplfihed his purpose He had driven his victim onwards to that fatal 
movement of Sunday, the 8th of Febiiia^ which, begun without leasonable plan 
or fixed purpose, ended in casual bloocahed and death by the law. We may 
readily believe that the anxiety of bhakspeie for his fi lends and benefactors would 
have led him to the scene of that wild commotion He might have seen Essex and 
Southampton wnth Danvcis, Blount, Catesby, Owen Salisbury, and a crowd of fol- 
low’crs, riding into Fleet-street, shouting, “ Foi the queen ' loi the queen ' ” lie 
might have heard the people crying on eveiy side, ** God sue >oui honoui * God 
bless your honour ’ ” An houi oi two later he might ha\ e hstefied to the procla- 
mation in Giacechurcli-strcot and Chcapside, tint the cail and all his company 
Were traitois By two o’clock of that fatal Sunday, Shakspcie might have seei^is 
fi lends fightmg their way back thiough the crowds of aimed men vdio suddenly 
assailed them, and taking boat at Quecnhitho, leach Essex House in safety But it 
was surrounded with soldiers and artillcr^> , shots weie filed at the windows , the 
cries of women within mingled with the shouts of fury without At List came the 
surrender, at t4n^ o’clock at night The axe with the edge turned towards tlie 
prisoners followed as a mattc%of couiso. 


176— ESSBX AND BACON. 

£'sseT. I did believe, sir, I had helpt to raise 
Many to wealth and station, some to fame, — 

And' one to fiieudship. 

Bacon You, my noble earl, 

Have done it , and much more. We must lament 
A p ^wer thus past (oi rather thr wn) away. 

JSsseJi:, Thou * thou lament it, Bacon ? 

Bae^n, To my soul. 

Essex* Why then, with energy beyond the pitch 
% Of brawling law, cry^ vtogeance 1 when my fortune 
Was pierced ivith every bolt from every hand, 

Soon ae the golden links were snapt asunder, 

^ Which they who rule the earth held round thki bird 
Who bore their lightnings and struck down tkpir foes. 

Bmon. My gracious lord ! were always their dommanda 
Wd} waited fpr ? ^ 

Esi^. • Kay, by my troih| tfijr zobI 
them. * ^ 


Lindor. 
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teteoni. ToUir retuttk waai tlnadTOed* 

JEsiex, Unwelcome : that is t^orse. 

jQaeon, Iho Voi'lt of' all 

Was summoning to arms a loyal land, 

Basking in peace and plenteousness. 

Msaex, How far 

Extended this your basking ? court indeed 
And inns of law were warm enough ; on fhose 
The sun beats* all the day, through all tlfe year 
Everything there so still and orderly, 

That he who sneezes in them is caught up 
And cudgel’d for his pains. 

Bacon. Should he awake 

Trumpets by sneezing, shoulc^ he blow up banners, 

’Twere well if only cudgels fell on him : . 

Our laws have sharper instruments, my lord 

Bssejs. I know it ; and I knew it ere I rose. 

Bacon. 0 ! had this never happened ! 

Essejc. Then wonldst thou 

Have lost some smiles, some parleyiugs, some tags 
Of enniiie, and, — what more thou vainest 
(As any wise man would) — some little gold. 

Bacon. Dross ! 

Essex, {smiling). Very true ^ — as men are dust and ashes. 

Bacon. Such thoughts become all mortals ; most of all 
Those who have fallen under high displeasuie, 

Who have their God and prince to icconcile, 

And arc about to change this brief vile life — 

Nay, nay, my lord ! your life may rest unchangeu 
For years to come, if ) ou, upon your knees, 

Humbly ask pardon — 

Essex, {f^rcelg). pardon ! [After hesiiatU/t\. 

I will ask it — 

Bacon. Before the privy-council, and the court 
Especially assembled. • 

Essex, {indignantly). Not before 

Tlio best among them, ^\cle ho^uitc alone. • 

No, by the soul of Essex ! were he llaleigli — 

The only great man there. 

Bacon. Are we so scorned ? 

Essex. Bacon ! I did not say the only wise one 
So, do not break thy ring, or loose the stone. ^ 

Bacoih My lord ! my finger might have been uneasy 
Without such notice fi-om that once peer 
Erewhile the Eai-1 of Essex — until treason 
LeveFd him lower than burgess or than churl. • 

Essex. I will not say thou liest ; for thy tongue. 

Lags far behiriti thy heart ; thy strongest wit 

May stretch and strain, but never make thorn yoke-mates. 

Bacon. This cork appliance, this hard breathing, served 
While there was water under for support, • • 

But cut a dismal figure in the mud. ^ 



To servile ieiouIs kotr ^ 

f 13kmoW^ and message-biial^^^i^de ^ 

BaconT Unmaate^ pijnt^'d^ toir safely under 
Ko high colossus^ v^Uho^l priekihg it ‘ ' 

But, sure, the valiant Etoi ^ dotnewhat <^afed-^ 
Who^ould havi thought ft ! — hy a worm like me ! 

Emx, Begone ! ^ hkte w&j|^d ihoe. 

Bacofi. (aJUyhA), He Weigh me! 

No dlan is stout- enough to tHm the balanee^ r 
Much lefe to* throw the weight in — 

He weigh mo f 

Flaunting and brittle as a honeysuckle, 
iSw^et in the cnamber, in the field blown down, 

Ri-muing in vain to reach*again,it^ prop, 

And crashtf by the first footfal. 

Arrogance 

Stares, but sees badly : snatches with quick gi'ipo * 

AV^hat seems within the reach, and, being infim 
Of stand, is overbalanced. 

Shall I bear 

Foul words upon me ? 

I have thrown them back 
ManfiiUy to the beard that wagged with them. 

My courage is now safe beyond suspicion — 

Myself can hardly doubt it after tbi». 

Vet that audacious criminal dared spit 
Reprejafhes ! seldom arc they bearable, 

But, springing up from reason, sting like asps— 

Not that the man has reason — ho has none ; 

For, what had I to do with it ? I spoke, 

And when we are commanded, we must speak. 

It was her Grace — and surely she kuows best. 

T may now wash my hands of him at last, 

I have but djiie my duty : fall who may. 


177.— THE government OF THE TUTORS. ’ 

i ‘ MA.CAULAY. 

It has long been the fashion, a ^shion introduced by Mr. Htune, to desci’ibc the 
English nionarchy*«n the sixteenth century as on absolute monarchy. And such 
undoubtedly it appears to a superficial observer. Elizabeth, it is trae, often spoke 
to her parliaments in 'language 'Sis haughty and imperious as that which the Great 
Turk would use to his divan. She ipunisi.ed with great severity members of the 
House of potnmons who,' in her opinion, carried the freedom of derate too far. She 
assumed ^he power of legislating by means of proclamations. She imprisoned her 
subjects without bringing them to a legal trial Torttfie was often employed, in 
defiance of the law^ of £kiglaad, for the purpose Of extorting confessions from those 
who wers i&ut ^ inlibr dungepns. The authority of the Star Ohaml^ and of the 
Ecclesiastical CommissionVas at its highest poiUt. Severe reiitrainls were imposed 
political and* rolii^us discusjioil. The number of presses was at one time 
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limited. Ko miia tdxxUprixit witbo^f lioenae ; aM every work had to 
the scrutiny of the Prkaite, or the tohop of lAndon. Persons whose writing 
werei^i^letoing to the court were crueUytmutilated^ like Stufcbs, or put* to d&ih, 
like Penry. STonconfomiuty was severely punlshlSl The queen prescribed the 
e^act rule of religious faith and discipline ; and whoever departed fi*om that Aile 
either to the right or to the left^ was, in danger of severe penalties^ 

Such ^as this government. Yet^we know that it was loved by the great bbdy 
of those who liv^ under it. We know that, durihg the horce contests of ih# 
Bis:teenth centuiy, both the hostile parties spoke of the t\pie of JSlisaboth as of a 
golden age. That great queen has now been lying two hundred^ and thirt^ears in 
Henry the Seventh's chapel. Yet her memory is still dear to the hearts of a 
free people. 

The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudois was, \!Jth a few ocoa-^ 
sional deviations, a popular government, under the foims of despstj^m. At first 
sight, it may seem that the pierogativos of Elizabeth were nqt less mnplethan those 
of Louis the Pourtceiith, and her parliaments were as ob'>equious as hispailiamcnts, 
that her warrant had as much authority as Lis kttre-de-^acliet The extravagance 
with which her couitieis eulogized her personal and mental charms went b^ond 
the adulation of Boilcau and MoliCre Louis would have blushed to receive from 
those who composed the gorgeous circles of Math and Versailles such outward 
marks of sci vitude as the haughty Bntoness exacted of all who appi-oached ‘^er. 
But the authority of Louis r9sted on the support of his army. The authority of 
Elizabeth lestcd solely on the support of her people. Those who say that her 
power was absolute do not sufficioutly consider in what her power consisted. Her 
power consisted m the willing obedience oi her subjects, m their attachment to her 
perso.* and to her office, in then respect for the old hue from which she sijrang, in 
their souse of the geiicial sccunty which they enjoyed under her government. 
These were the means, and the only means, which she had at*lftjr command for 
cat lying hei decrees into execution, for lesistiiig foreign enemies, and for crushing 
domestic treason. 'Hicrc was not a waid m the city, there was not a hundred lu 
any shire in England, which could not have ovei powered the handful of annod men 
who composed her househohl. If a hostile sovereign thicatened invasion, if an 
"ambitious noble laised the standard of revolt, she could have recourse only to the 
tiani-bands of hei capital and the array of her counties, to the citizens and yeomen 
of England, commanded by the merchants and es<|uires of England. 

Thus, when lutelhgenco arrived of the ^ast preparations Avhicli Philip was making 
for the subjugation of the realm, the fiist person to whom the govcftiment thoiiglit 
of applying for assistance was the Lord Major of London. They sent to ask him 
what force the city would engage to furnish for the defence of the kingdom against 
the Spaniards. The Mayor and Common Council, in return, desiiec>to know what 
foioe the queen's highness wished them to furnish. The answer was, fifteen ships, 
and five thousand men. Tne Londoners deliberated on the mati^jr, and, two days 
after, humbly lutrcated the council, m sign of their perfect i^c and loyalty to 
pi nice and country, to accept ton thousancP men, and thirty ships amply 
furnished.” 

People who could give, such signs as these of their loyalty wera by no means to 
be misgoverned with impunity. The English m the sixteenth century we?e, bayond 
all doubt, a free people. They had notx indeed, the outward show of freedom ; but , 
they had the reality. They had not as good a constitution os we have, biit they’^ 
had that without which the best constitutiania as useless as the kmg’s proclamation 
against vice and immoraUtyv that whibh, wi&out any ikaistltution^ keeps rulers in 
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awe } iorcej and tli^e epiriit to use it Paitiainentfi^ it is Mtm, raroiy held, 'and 
Weiei^ot i^peetfulljr treated. The gre|^ charter o^en violaied^ But iho 
>peO|<le had aitecuritf agaiust gross and ay^matie'inisgoVe^iiineiit, hur stronger than 
dl the pa?ehmeiit that was et'eC marked with the sign manual, and than all tbfe wax 
that'W9i(a^e^er pressed bj the great seal 

a common error in^pohtica to confound mcOns with ends« Constitutions, 
ch|g*t^rS| petitioits of rights declarations of right, representntilwaBs^hlies,.el^ 
Colleges, are not good government ; mt do thSy, even when most elaborately con- 
nected, neces^ly produce gqpd government, Laws exist in vain for those who 
have n^the coulte^ aiM the moans to defend them. El^otoiu uieet in vain where 
want maxes tjicm w slaves of the landlord, or where supor^>tition makes them the 
slaves of the priest. Beprcsentativc assemblies sit in vam Unless they have at 
I their command, in the last resort, the physical power which is necessary to make 
their deliberelFons free, and their voices cdectual. 

The Irish Va*& better represented m parliament than the Scotch, who indeed arc 
not represented at all.* But ai *0 the Irish bettor govot'ued than the Scotch I 
Surely not. This circumstance has of late been used as an argument against reform. 
It proves nothing against reform. It proves only this, that laws have no magical, 
no sipernatural virtue ; that laws do not act like Aladdin’s lamp or Prince Ahinod’s 
apples ; that priestcraft, that ignorance, tliat the rage of contending iactions, may 
make good institutions useless ; that intelligence, sobriety, industry, moral freedom, 
firm union, may supply m a great measure the defects o? the worst representative 
system. A people whose education and habits are ^ch, that, in every quarter of 
the world, they rise above the mass of those with whom they mix, as suiely as oil 
rises to the top of >vater, a people of such temper and self-government that the 
'^vildest popular excesses record^ in their history partake of the gravity of judicial 
proceeduigs, and of the solemnity of religious rites, a people whose national piide 
and mutual attar liment have passed into a proverb, a people whose high and fieit‘e 
spirit, so forcibly described in the haughty motto which enciicles their thistle, 
preserved their indoiiendence duiing a struggle of centuries, fiom the encioachmenti 
of wealthier and more powerful neighbours, such a people cannot be long opprc^isccl 
Any government, however constituted, must respect their wishes, and tremble at 
thoir discontents. It is indeed most desirable that such a people should oxciciso 
a direct infiueuce on the conduct of affairs, and should make their wishes known 
through constitutional organs. But some influence, direct or indirect, they will 
assuredly possess. Some organ, constitutional or unconstitutional, they will assuredly 
find. They wii^ be better governed under a good constitution than under a bad 
coftstitution. But they wil be better governed under the worst constitution than 
some other natioris under thb bos't. In any general classification of constitution^^, 
the constitutiqn of Scotland must be reckone^' as one of the worst, perhaps as the 
worst, in Christian Edmpe. Yet the Scotch arc not ill-go vemed. , And the reason 
is simply that they will not bear to be iU-governed. ' 

In eome Oriental monarchies, in Afghanistan for example, though thcic 

exists nothing which an Europeanr x>ublicist would call a constitution, the soveieign 
generally governs in conformity with ccrtafii rules established for the public 
benefit ; and the ijanction of those rules 'is, that every Afghan approves them, ami 
that ov^ Afghan is a soldier. 

The monarchy of England in the sixteenth century w%9 a monarchy of this kind. 
It is called an ah^ohite monarchy, becaviso little respect was' paid by the Tudors to 

• U must he i^ainhece^that this was written before the passing of the Eeform Act. 



KACAuuir.] XSK ooymumitss^ of isn toikhis. SSI 

tbo3e instittitioAS have bedn ^t^ustomed to consider as the sole ch^ks on 

the power of the sovereign. A modeh) jlngUshafen can hardly understand ike 
peoule can have hod any real security for good govemm^ist ti||[der kings <ikvhaj^iied 
beu^oleiKses, and chid the House of Common# as they would have ohid'^^a 
pack of dogs. People do not sufficiently consider that, though the legap checks 
were feehle, the natural checks were strong. There dhe great aud effectual 
limitation on the roy^ authority, th& knowledge that, if the pati^ge of the nation 
were sevei’ely tried, the nation would put forth itsiBtrength, and that its strengyi 
would bo ffiund irresistible. If a large body of Haglishmen became thoroughly 
contented, instead of presenting requisitions, holding krg^ mjfOfings, psy^^g reso^ 
lutions, signing petitions, forming associations and unions, they roso^up ; they took 
their halberds and their bows ; and, if the sovereign was not sufficiently populai* to 
find among his subjects other halberds and other bows to oppose^to the reb©lS|a 
nothing remained for him but a repetition of, the horrible scenes A Berkeley and 
Pomfret. He had no regular army which could, by its superior ami and its supe- 
rior skill, overawe or vanquish the stuidy Commons of his realm, abounding in the 
native hardihood of Englishmen, and trained in the simple discipline of the militia. 

It has been said that tlio Tudors were as absolute as the Ca3sai*8. Never Was 
parallel so unfortunate. The government of the Tudors was the direct oppoAtc to 
the government of Augustus and his successors. Tho Ctosars ruled despotically, by 
means of a groat standin^rmy, under tho decent forms of a republican coustiti^ion. 
They called themselves otizcus. They mixed unceremoniously with other citizens. 
In theory they were only tho elective magistrate® of a free commonwealth. Ii^stcad of 
arrogating to themselves despotic power, they acknowledged allcgiiuice to the senate. 
They were merely the licutenunts of that venerable body. They mixed in dobato. 
They even appeared as advocates before tho coiiits of law. Yet they could safely 
indulge in the wildest fieaks of cruelty and rapacity, while their legions remained 
faithful, Our Tudors, on tho other hand, under tho titles and fw’jnsof monaicbieal 
supremacy, were essentially popular magistrates. They had no means of protecting 
themselves against the public hatred ; and they were therefore conqicllcd to couit 
the public favour. To enjoy all the state and all tho personal indulgences of 
absolute power, to be adoicd with Oiicntal pioslratioiis, to dispose at will of the 
liberty and even of tho life of niiiiisters and courtiers, this the nation gi anted to 
the Tudors, But the condition on wliieh they wore suffered to bo the tyrants of 
Wliitehall was that they should be the mild and paternal sovoroigus of England. They 
were under the same restraints with regard to their people under winch a militaiy 
despot is placed with regiiid to his aimy. They would have found dangerous to 
grind their subjects with cruel taxation, as Nero would have found it to lcave*Lis 
inaitorians unpaid. Those who immediately siuTounded the royill person, and 
engaged in the hazardous gamo of ambition, were exposed to t^^e most fearful 
dangers. Buckingham, Cromwell, Surrey, Seymour of Sudel^, Somerset, Northuni- 
borland, Suffolk, Norfolk, "Essex, perished on the scaffold. But m goneial the 
country gentlemiiu hunted and tho merchant traded in peadR* E^n Henry, as 
cruel as Bomitimi, but far more politic, contiivc^, while reeking with tho blood cf 
the Lamiae, to be a favourite with tho cobblers. * 

The Tudors committed very tyrannical acts. But in their or^nary dealings with 
the people they were not, and could not safely be tyrants. Some ex^^psses wore 
easily pardoned. For tl^p nation was proud of the high and fiery blood of its 
magnificent prinoea, and saw, in many proceedings which a lawyer would even thei^^ 
have condemned, the outbreak of the same noble spirit which so manfully hurled 
foul scorn at Parma and at Spain. But to this endorsee thor^ was a limit. If 



tlid tkddpi re^y felt ^ W 

bjppireitt^iv^ey li iViMi Isd66 eompdle^ to ehetige its {leory the lSj;hth^ 

fltte^pt^ to ihaise ^ forced loan of uj^usoal amount by pj^o^ings pf upusuat 
H^ur^ the opposition ithich he^ooutdei^d ^as su^h as Spp^ed eyen his stui^bom 
i^^btipsl^ds iipirii. The people, We are told,, md that,, if thwyitere, treated thus, 
^ tJ^ Wei^d it w^e tiihn the thtes of France ; and &|^and should be bond, and 
b6t4!^.’* Thb county of 6u&lk rose in armh^ The pjira^n% yielded to aO 
^I^M^ition which, if he had pei^iatcd, ^uld, in all probability, have ia^eti t^ fond 
Ofa general r^>i^J|ion. ^watds«the close of the reign' of ^isabeth, the people felt 
thenMhe%!" aggrie^ by\he monopolies. The queen, proud and courageous as she 
was, shrank hrUn a contest with the nation, and, with admireHe aagaoity, conceded 
' all that her subjeeie had demanded, while it was yet in hbr poWer to concede with 
* dignity and T • 
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17&‘-CHEOKOLOey OFtlUNqi^it KVEKrW, 

TBOtt TBS ACCSSSION OF EDWABD I. TO TBS BBA.TH OF 

AJ}. ’ , ^ . 

law ifor. AJ. MdiWra 1. P«jd8liii«4 by the barons W tbn Mew Temple, and a tepibrj 
ftppoitited. • ^ 

1278^ gdds to P&Hs and does homage Philip IXT. for tbe lands in Fran^ 

127^ Aug» 19. jffe is lirfiwnod with his qne^n at Westrninstei*.* 

Alexander III., king of Scots, does homage to Edwaxd for hia Finglish j^Wessions. 
1277 Edward mvades Wales. * 

1282 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, takes several places, Nov. 0. Edward is defeated; 

Llewellyn is slain. ^ ^ 

1286 ^darch 16. Alexander, king of Scotland, is killed. 

1291 May 10. 'The Scotch barons atipeat at Norham, and Edwai‘d claifc#to be lord para 
mount of Scotland, when the several competitois for tife ciown of Scotland admit 
Edward’s claim. 

1202 Nov. 6 and 17. Edwaid adjudges the kingdom of Scotland to llaliol, who is clowned 
at Scone, and does homage to Edward for his kingdom at Newcastle. ^ 

1296 March. A Scottish army invade Cumberland. 

March SO. EdWaid takes Berwick and massacres the inhabitants. 

Julj. ^Die coioriatiOjp stone is removed from Scone to WestmiiiBter. 

1297 'Wallace heads a revolt and takes Scone. 

Aug. Edward lands at Sluys , gains some towns. 

Sept. 4. Wallace gams a victory; the castles ot Eflinburgb, Dunbar, Roxburgh, and 
'Berwick surrender , he is made guardian of the kingdom. 

1299 July 22. The battle of Falkirk ; Edwaitl ravages Scotland. 

1290 Sept Edward mames Maigarct oi Fiance, the Piinco of Wales is contracted to 
Isabella ot France 

'J’lie pope claims Scotland • • 

1301 Parliament denies the autholity of the pope m temporal matters. 

Edward marches against Scotland. 

1304: Wallace is captured and brought to London 

1305 Aug 29 Wallace is executed as a tiaitor. 

1306 Fob. 10. Robert Bmce the younger slays Comjni. 

Maich 27 He is crowned king of Scotland at Scone. 

June 19. Un-ttle of Methven, Bnico is defeated and flics to Trdand. 

1307 May 10. Battle of Loudon Hill; Bruce deleats tht Eail of Pembioko and tlio Earl 

of Gloucester. 

July 7. Edward dies at Burgh upon Sands. 

July 8. Edward IT. is acknowledged king at C*irlisle. . 

July 27. Edward I. is buiied at Westmmster. 

Gaveston is made Eail of Com wall. 

1908 Jan. 25. Edward marries Isabella of Franco at Boulogne.^ 
tpiveston is expelled, but made go\emoi of Ireland. 

1 109 Gaveston returns. 

The Tcmplais oi England are tried and condemned, and thTO-Uer suppressed. 

1311 August. Parliament recalls the grants made J)y Edward to Gaveston j he is banislK*ti; 

parliament to be boldeu once every yeoi. • 

Deo. Gaveston again letulns. 

1312 May 19. Gaveston surrenders at Scarborough, and is heheadad at Blacklow Hdl. 

1313 June 11. Edward marches into Scotland. • • 

June 23. Battle o^annockbum ; the English are driven out of Scotland. 

1318 Bruce makes two hivasionB of England. 

1319 Edward marches an army into ScoUaud ; the Scotch invade England. 

1321 Aug. The Despencers are banished by pariiamMi^ 

Ooi mhgr Mt»A to Eitglaad. 
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1322 Tbe £i»*l of Lancaster 19 defeated and talsen iiriseifier at Boroughbx^dge. ITa 

a IS botidemned fttd execute for treason. 4 , 

1323 May 80. A suspension of ai*ms ior thirteen years agreed upon between England and 
# * Scotland. 

Eoger Mortimer esOapes^rom the Tower. 

1325 Sept 21. QiAien Isabella and the Pnnce of Wales land at Orwell ; she is joined by 
• the borons. * 

^ Sept. 26. The Prince of Wales declared by the barons guardian of the kingdom. 

^ Edward and«^ younger DespC^cer are captured , Lespence*!' is executed at Huefoid 
tiaitoi?^ 

1327 JanTn. E^waid is deposed and the Prince of Wales proclaitrica king. 

Sept. Edward 11. is miirdeicd at Beikeley Castle, and buried in the abbey .it 
Gloucestw. 

1328 Jan. 24. ij^ward marries Philippa of HainanU, at Yoik. 

Peace is (oS^luded with lha Scots , Ihe independence ol Scotland lecognised. 

1330 June. EdwM-d the Black Prince is born at Woodstoik. 

Nov. 26. Parliament us assembled, Moitimer is impf ached of m»pdei and ollur 
crimes ; foun<l guilty 

Nov 29. He is hanged at the Elms, and Quean Isabella is committed to custody 

1332 C/ept. 24 Edward Baliol is crowned king of Scotland at Scone. 

1333 July 13 Battle of IlabJon Hill, Edwaid Baliol is lemstated as king, does homagi, 

and surrenders Berwick and othci places to EtlwarJ. 

1^88*Bahol is again expelled Irom Scotland ^ 

1330 Sept Edward assumes the title of king ot Iiance, and qu.uters the Trcndi aimc 
1340 June 24. Bestrojs the French fleet off Slujs. 

1346 July. Edward lands at Cape La Hogue with an army of English, Welsh, and liisli ; 

he takes several towns , loices the passage of Bluiuho luque 
Aug 26. Battle of Crecy gained bj the Blai k Prince. 

Aug. 31 Edward begins the Moge of Calais 

Sept, T)a^ d of Scotland iu\ ades England , take s sc*^ oral pi iCrs 

Qct. 17 Battfe of Novils Cross , King Da\id is taken XJrisoiiei, and sent to London 

1347 Aug 3 Calais is suirendered to Edwaid 

1355 Edwaid opens the campaign m France, he l.^^agos a gieat pait of the countij. The 

Scots retake Berwick Fdward letmns to England 

1356 Sept 19. Battle of Poictieis , King lohn and his son Philip are taken imsoiieis. 

1357 Apnl 24 Tlie Black Prince, King Tolm, and Piinco Philip entei London. 

1359 Edwanl goes to Franie with a great aimj , lajs siege to Bheims 

1360 May. The peace of Bretigny concluded , Edwaul rtnounccs his pietensions I 0 the 

crown of trance 

1366 Bichard of Bordeaux, son of the Blaik Pnnce, is boin 

1307 Apnl 3. Th» Blnk Pnnce, the Duke oi Lancastei, and Petei the Ciucl, deft at 1)* n 
' Enrique, and Peter lemstated on the thione 
Edward reassumes his title of king ot I raucc 
1309 Queen Phihppa du s 

The Black Vnneo besieges Liniogsb and massacres the inhabitants , he returns to 
England 

1371 BaiTid, king of^^otland, dies. 

Aceessiott^of Robert IT 

1376 June 8 The Black Pnnce ch» s c 

1377 The Luke of Lancaster supports Wjcliffe, rnd causes a not in London j the Sa\ 0 } 

Palace is plundered. 

June 21. King Edward dies. 

J me 28. Accession of Richard II. 

1378 Jack Straw raises an insurrection in Fsstx, Kent, Suffclk, ard Norfolk. 

A tax-gatherer killed hy Wat Tyler 

1381 June 11 . The rebels encamp at Blaekheath*. 

June 14 . Wat^ Tyler is slam ui ^imtliileld ; tlie rebellion is repressed) and a geueraU 
psardon is gtant^d. 
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1382 Biohard is married to dime of Bohomia, datighSer of the Emperor Charles IV. 
lt. 1 ^ The French prepare to invade England » several of their shim are taken.* ^ 

1089 May. Hichaxd assumes the government t 

1397 BoUngbroke is created Duke of Hereford; the Earl of Nottingham and John^ol^ 

land are created Dnkes of Norfolk and Exeter. • 

1398 Jan. Norfolk challenges Hereford. * • 

Sept. 16. Norfolk is banished for life, and Hereford for ten years. • 

1309 July. Hereford lands at Havenspur; Biohord is^ captured and taken to Flint; U 
coiried prisoner Jo^Chester, and subsequentlyisent to the Tower. W 

Sept. 30. Parliament meets ; iliehard renounces the erdWn ; OHl^ct of de jfi^ silaan is 
passed ; Hereford is acknowledged king. • ^ 

Oct 13. Heniy IV. is crowned in Westminster Abbey# * 

1 100 King Richard is murdered at Pontefract Castle. 

Henry collects an army ; demands of the King of Scots to do homage ; he?* 
marches to Edinburgh, hut is repulsed 19} the Duke of Rothsay.y I 
Owen Gldndower heads an inilirrection in Wales. w * ^ 

1402 Sept. 14. Battle of Homildon Hill ; Douglas is captured. 

1103 Insurrection of the Percies of Nortluiinbeiland. 

July 21. Battle of Shrewsbury; Hotspur is killed. 

The Prince of Wales defeats Glendower in some skirmishes. . ^ 

1405 An insurrection again breaks out in the north ; the Archbishop’ of York, the Earl of 
Nottingham, and others, captured at Shipton-on-the-Moor ; arc beheaded at Pontefract 
The Piince of Wales suj^diies South Wales. • 

1408 The Earl of Northumberland and Lord Barclolph take several castles in Northum- 
berland. 

Feb. 28. They ore defeated and slain at Branham Moor. 

1413 March 20. Henry dies in tlio Jerusalem Chamber. 

March 21. Accession of Henry V. 

Sir John Oldcastle is accused of heresy. 

1414 Jan. 7. The king takes some of tho Lollards in St Giles’s Fields, who are hanged 

and burnt • i 

1110 April 16. Henr} announces to a council at Westminster his determination to invade 
France. 

The Earl of Carabiidge, Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Mosham are executed for 
treason. 


Henry sails from Southampton. 

Aug. Id. lands ncai’ Harfleur. 

Aug, 17. Besieges Hai’fleur. 

Sept. 22. It IS surrendered to liim; challenges tho dauphin. 

‘ Oct 6. Henry begins his march ; passes tbiough Normandy. 

Oct. 25. The battle of Agincourt. ^ 

1416 Aug. 15. The Duke of Bedford sails from Rye; gains a victory over the French and 
Genoese fleets, and raises the siege of Harfleur. 

1117 Aug. Henry lands at Tongue ; conquers many places in Normandy; tho French mio 

for peace. a 

The Scotch invade England ; the foul raid." 

Sir John Oldcastle is captured ; tried ; banged and burnt in ^ Giles's Fields. 

1 118 July. Henry completes the conquest of Lower Normandy. 

1410 Jan. 10. He enters Rouen; completes the ccjiquest of Normandy. 

Sept. 10. The Duke of Burgundy is assassinated at Moutcreau. ^ 

1420 The treaty of Tropes is executed. i 

June 2. Henry is manied to the Princess Catherine of Franca. 

1421 Jan. Catherine is crowned queen of England at Westminster. * 

1422 June. Henry and 4latheriue kocx> their court at tlio palace of tire Louvre. 

Aug. 31. Henry dies at Vinceniies. 

Tne Duke of Gloucester is appointed protector, and tho Duke of Bedford regent Tf 
France. 

Qet. Charles YI. of France dies, and is succec<Ted b/ Charles 
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flm'l^lt^or 9«#h>d^di4n^ fffmn) t9 %>I$M 

« kills tiSiWlMe. , • / 

14M ^eb. f^L James, kitig of Seoil^nd, mamo^ Xiftiar J^^inviia * 

I4s9( Cathenae mannea OwafO ^iNdor. 

14)^ Duke of aiotKMsters marviaga witii Jaoqtieiiika of iH , bu 

mamea Elinor Cpbb£ni. « 

** Dot 1$ The of Oi^aaiis is tbo S|jrl of 

F^b. The batUe of Hempg^ fought at EouTral 
Tbe Ma^d o^^rleaus la introdaq^d to Cbaiies at QhmoPp t 
^ S t^f Ufames sw^ufs fnto Orleaua- * 

IheDngl^h ar^efeated at the batUe of Datay. 

July 15 Charles enters Eheuns with the Maid of Orieaoe* 

^1430 May ^5 Maid lelie^es Gompeigne, makes a she la captured by tlic 

troops jffthe Duke of Burgundy. 

1431 The Mai| Y ^ Kouen , she » U^ed fcur heresv, and dltmiately burpt in iho 
» moiket-place. ^ # 

Nov Henry is crowned m Notre Dame m Paris. 

1434 Sept 14 The Duke ot Bedford dies at Bouen 
1430 The Duke of kork is appointed regent of France 

1437 Che Duke of York is recalled , the Eail of Warwick is appoiiikd to Lonnnand 
14B9 The Earl of Warwick dies ; York is reappointed. 

The plague and fainmo ravage T ngland and Trance 
I44l^he Duchess of Gloucester is accused of treason and soroery , is condemned to pe\ 
petual imprisonment 
1444 Truce agreed on for two >eais 

Apjou and Maine are agreed to bo gi\cn up to the Duke of Anjou on the marnago 
of his daughter Margaret ■wilIi King Henry 

1447 Feb 11 The Duke of Gloucester is arrested for treason, and on tho H^Bth is found 
dead m his bed 

April 11 Cardinal Beaufort dies at Walvesey 

1449 Bouen ih tokefa^oj the Count of Diinois 

The Duke of York suppresses an insurrection in Ii eland 

1450 Jan The Duke of Suffolk is committed to tho Tower, impeached, baipshed, and 

beheaded ip a boat !n the Channel 

1451 Jack Cade raises an insurrection m Kent, encamps on Blacklieaih, defeats the lojal 

tioopb at Sevenoaks, beheads the Lord Say m Cbeapside, and is slam by Ale\andci 
Iden 

Aug Tbe Duke of York returns to England 

^ov It IS proposed m p»riiamont that he bhall be declared heir to the throne. 

1452 March 10 He makes his submission , retires to Wigmore 

1453 Queen Mar®*ret is deliveicd of a son, cieated Pnnce of Wales, 
j The Duke of Somerset is sent to the lower 

1454 Feh The Duke of York opens parhament as lieutenant for the kmg , Im elected 

protector 

The king rAjumes his anthonty , liberates the Duke of Somerset 

22 The Duke of Yoik taket St Albaps, and ciqituros Henry j the Duke < t 
Somerset andjAanv other nobles aio Hlain 
York 16 again JE^S^ied protector 
1450 Henty agaitjui^mns his authon^, 

March 25. The Lancastnaus <tti(rTorkuits aie penonmledt 
1450^ Sept. The Yorkists gam a great vieton at 31ore-beath 
* Sept. 14. Yoi^ breaks up his camp and retreats to Irelaodf 
1400 Warwick lands »» Kent} enters London ^Uh the aon of Yprk* 
iBastUatM Noinhsmp^n» Henry is taken pneoner* c 
^ Oct 10. The Duke of Yoik returns to London, dem^nds^th^ cff ^v^ 

Ooi It It Agwd in the uppesv honte that Pmn wfanne Jon^g, tpd on hw 

^ death York ahall succeed. 

Dee.,«j^Sl. ShdlltSrof Wskoield; YerkittJtMt* 
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£irl of MiHro)4 ^ ot Torl^ » 

. £'eb. h Battle of Mortimor^s ‘Cross ; ^won Tsdor i$ tuikmt aD4 \fitlk otlvrs h 

b^eadddt ^ t . 

Queen Margaret defeats the Eari of 'Warviok* ^ ^ ^ 

Feb. 11^. of sdoond bett)^ of nmrjf is letakeD, ti| 

the queen. . • ^ ^ 

Feb. The Duke of ^ork enf^ {<0A4oiai» end on March i is proid^wed king? . 
March 28. Battle of Towton ; Heni^, Queen Ma%ai’ett and the Piince qf Wales, fiy 
to Scotland. • “ • Jr 

June 29. Edward Iv. is crowned at We<itminster i his h^thcrtf^eocge 
are created dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. e ^ 

Nov. 4. Parliament assemble ; Edward’s title is declared valid. * 

1464 May f . Edward marries the widow of Sir John Qray. 

1467 The Earl of Warwick goes to Normandy to negotiate a marriage l^ween the son 0? 

Louis XJ. of France and the Princess Margaret jf\ 

1400 The Puke of Clarence marries Isabeha, daughter of Warwick, atColais. 

Warwick returns to England ; Edward is confined in Mid^lehom Castle. 

1470 Mar. 12 The battle of Krpingham; Edward defeats the Lancastrians; Warwick 

and Clarence take refuge in Normandy, 

The Prince of Wales is married to Anno, the second daughter of Warwick. ^ 

Sept. 13. Warwick lauds on the coast of Devonshire; Edward takes ship and ptn- 
cccds to the Hague. 

Dot t). Warwick enters liOndpn; releases lung Henry from the Tower; l|ueen 
Elizabeth takes refuge in the Sanctuary at W^estmineter ; is there delivered of a son, 

1471 Jlarch 10. Edward lauds at Ravenspur, and reaches London. 

April 30. Second battle of Barnet; Warwick is slain; King Henry again sent to tlio 
Tower. 

'May 4. Battle of Tewkesbury; the queen and prince are taken prisoners; tlm prince 
is murdered. 

]\ray 22. King Henry is found dead in the Tower. 

1475 June 22. Edward lands at Calais with a great army. * » 

Aug. 22. He meets Louis on a bridge across the Somme, at Picquigny ; a treaty is 
concluded. 

1478 Jan. 16* Clarence is accused of witchcraft and other cripfies, is found guilty, and dies, 
or iff killed, in the Tower, 

1483 April 9, King Edward dies ; is buried at Windsor. 

Glonocatcr returns from Scotland ; places Hivers, Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan 
under aiicst, and on June 14 they are beheaded. . 

April 23. Queen Elizabeth, takes sanctuary with the Duke of York, and her da^^ters 
at Westnnnster, 

May 22. Gloucester is appointed protector. 

June 13. Lord Hastings is arrested, and beheaded. » 

July 6. Gloucester is crowned king of England as Kicbai'd III. 

Edward V. and the Duke of York are murdered. 

Oct. 18. An insurrection in flavour of Eichmond breaks out, and t3»c Duke of Buck- 
ingham is captured and beheaded. . 

1485 Aug, 7. Eichmond lands at Milford Haven. \ 

Aug. 22. Battle of Bosworth Field; Eichard is slain; and Ilihfy V^l. is crowned on 
the field of battle. 

Aug. 27. Henry enters London. ' 

Sept, 21. The swearing sickness breaks out in London. ^ 

1480 Jan. 18» Henry marries Elizabeth of York ; union of the houses of Yoik and Lan- 
caster. ) 

Simnel, with the Earl of Linecdn and othe*>» 0^*^ #n army of Germans ap4 Iriah, 
land at the Pile of Fotujray, 

1487' June 1^4 Battle* of Stoke: the rebela are dafi^atadji Simnel and Simon aae.tekenTv 
the Earl of Lincoln is slain. 

Nov. 20. The queen is cro>vnetlatfWe4niil^l|er* , * 
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lldl Perkin Wnrbeck lan4s at Cork, and declares himself the tliiko of York, ^son of 
'' Edward IV. c { , « 

149(1 July 3. Warbeck lands at Deal ; the people ri^e against him ; his adherents tixd sent 
* to London ; he escapes to Flanders. 

.1499 Warbeck is married Tn S<^tland to LWdy Catherine 'Gordon, daught^ of the Earl of 
e Huntley. ® 

^ * King James invades Englainji nith Warbeck afid an^ army of Scots, Gennans, and 
^ Flemings ; they retire, 

I4\vj5ept. Warbe4^V*lands pt Wliitsifhd Bay, Cornwall; assume^ the title of Richard IV.; 
in his ntftjmpt, and surrenders. 

iiOO No>\ 1C. Warbeck is tried for treason, convicted, and executed at Tyburn. 

1601 Kov. C. Prince Arthur is married to Catherine of Aragon. 

'^502 Jan. '2!J. Princess Margai'et is married by proxy in London to James of Scotland. 

April. ArlftW, prince of Woles, dies at Ludlow. 

1603 Henry, pilntji of Wales, is affianced *10 the widow of bis brother Arthm*. 

1509 April 21, Henry dies at Richmond; is buried in his chapel at Westminster. 

Accession of Henrv YJII. 

• June 3. 11c is married to Catherine of Aragon, at Greenwich. 

1313 June 30. Henry lands at Calais; marclies to the siege of Terouenne; the Emperor 
Maximilian joins him ; the battle of Spurs. 

Sept. 9. Battle of Flodden Field; James is slain. 

^Oct. 21. Henry relums with his army to England. 

1516 Wolsoy is created a cardinal, and made chancellor and legate. 

1520 May 31. Henry, the queen, and his retinue embark for Calais, to meet Francis 1., 
and on June 7, the two kings meet at tho Field of Cloth of Gold. 

1621 May 17. Buckingham is beheaded for treason on 'I’ower Ifill. 

Henry’s defence of tlie seven sacramenfs is sent to Leo X., who confers on him tlio 
title of Defender of the Faith. 

1525 Henry attempts to levy money by hcncvolcnccs for the conquest of France; it is 
refused; aTj^ipsuiTOCtion is raised. 

1627 Henry’s marriage with Catherine of Aragon questioned; and Henry writes a treatise 
upon the unlawfulness of his murriago with Catherine. 

1528 Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio ore authorised to determine the divorce. 

INFay. The sweating sickness breaks out in Loudon. 

1529 Juno 21. The king and queen both appear before the cardinals; the queen amiIi- 

draws, and, refusing again to appear, is pronounced contumacious. 

July 23. Campeggio adjourns the cause. 

ll&ct. WoKey has two bills tiled against him in the Court of King’s Bench, for ck- 
ercisiug the functions of pope’s legate, and he is deprived of the groat seal. 

1630 Nov. 4. He is on-ested for high treason ; is taken sick at Leicester; dies at Li'iccster 

Abbey, N(#?. 20. 

*■ Tho marriage of Henry is declared illegal by tlic universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

1631 Thomas Cromwell advises Henry to declare himffelf supreme head of the cluirth. 

1533 Jan. 4 or 25. Henrj* is married to Anne Bole^n, at Whitehall. 

Cranmer is mad^kr’chbishop of Canterbury. 

May 28. Cronca<^ dcclai-cs to the clergy tho morriaga of Henry with Anne Bob'}!!, 
and confinna the same. 

Sept. 7. Ajinc is delivered of a g^rl, the Princess Elizabeth. 

1534 Vailinment prohibits ever}' kind of payment or appeol to the pope ; confirms Honi}’s 
, titlo as suprejne Ireod of the church; vrbts in the king only tho right of nppoint- 

injg to all bisnoprics ; of deciding in ^1 ecclesiaatical causes. 
jPisher, 'bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, arc committed to the Tower. 

1635 June 14. Interrogatopes are administered to Sir Thomas More. 

^ June 18. Other (Tfttholics are executed for denying the supremacy. 

June 22. Fisher, bishop of Rochester, is beheaded for denying the supremacy, 

July 0. More ip also exeented for the Same. 

1636 Jan. 8. Qd^ Catherine dies dt iR^imbolton. J ‘ ' 
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1536 May 2. Anne Boleyn is arrested for treason and committed to the Tower, found 

^ gii^'ty, and beheaded, May 19. • 

May 20. Henry marries Jane Seymour. 

1537 The Bible is published in English. 

Oct. 12. Queen Jane Seymour is delivered of a son. • 

Oct 24. She dies ; the prince is*created Prince of Wales, Diiketof Cornwall, ami 
Karl of Chester; Edward Se}mour is created Eail of Hereford. • 

Some of the larger monasteries arc supj)ressed aiuf f he abl)eys are seized by the king^ 

1539 May 18. Six questignt are proposed coiu-t‘i-ning l^ie Euchariht amj^otlier matters 

the consideration of parliament; they arc adopted and cnll^ ihe Six .for 

the Bloody Statute. • , 

Dec. Ann of Cloves arrives at Dover; and on Jan. 5, 1540, she is manied to Heniy. 

1540 The remaining monasteries and other religions houses are supi>reMed ; their lainls* 

divided amongst courtiers and favourites. jk 

Cromwell is created Earl of Essex. • i\ 

June 10. Cromwell is arrested for treason, and attainted aa^ traitor and heretic. 

July 9. Henry is divorced from Ann of (Teves. 

July 28. Cromwell is beheaded on Tower Hill. 

July 31. Dr. Barnes and five others ar.i burnt for heresy. 

Aug. H. Catlierine Howoi’d, whom Henry had mamed a few da5S after his divoije, U 
publicly acknowledged queen. 

1541 Aug. C<Uh»'riue Howard is accused to the king. 

1542 Veh 1 1. Catliorine is attainted by parliament, with Lady Bo ch ford, and they are uoth 

beheaded in the Tower. 

1543 Feb. The English parliament restore Oie Princess Mary to her place in the succes 

sion. 

.Tilly. Henry is married to Catherine Parr. 

1544 May 4. An English army land at Leith, which they plunder; th(‘ Scotcli evacuate 

l^dinhurgh; the Earl of Hertford attacks the castle; is defi'ated; hums tlie town 
and la^s waste the country ; he n treats from Ltilli, himis the shijipijig, and re- 
treats to Berwick. * * 

1545 Nov. Parliament grants Henry a subsidy and the disposal of all colleges, charities, 

and hospitals. 

Sept. The Earl of Hertford again niarche.s into Scotland, and burns and destroys the 
towns and Milages. 

1517 Jan. 13. Tlie Earl of SuiTcy is arraigned for treason at Cmildhall for using the mya! 
arms of Edward the Confessor quartered ivith his own ; is found guilty of an at- 
tempt npf)ii tlio throne, and is beheaded. 

Jan 28. llcni’y VilT. dies. 

J.in. 31. King Edward Vf. enters l^ombm and proceeds to the Tower. 

T"eb. 1. The Earl of Hertford is appfuiited solo governor, and ■ made Duke of 
Somerset. • 

Somerset is appointed solo governor of the king, and protector of the kingdom. 

June. Lord Seymour, the Duke of Somcrsit’s l)rotliGr, miuTies (Jueen Catherine Parr. 
July. The protector marches with an army for ilie invasion of Scollaud. 

Sept. 10. Battle of I'inkey, at Salt I’rcston ; the Scotch aniij "tc routed. 

Sept. 17. Leith is set on fire. ^ ^ 

Sept. 29. The English army recross the Tw'eed. 

Nov. 4. I’arliament passes an act for the punie^iing of vagabonds^ and the relief of 
poor and impotent persons. * 

Cranmer publishes a catechism in English. 

1548 Dec. The English are driven out of Scotland; the Scotch ravage*thc English border. 

1549 Feb. 19. The act allowing the marriage of the clergy, and another establishing the 

use of the reformei# liturgy, are passed. 

March 26. Lord Admiral Seymour is beheaded on Tower Hill. n 

Oct. 14. Articles of impeachment are exliibited against the protector, who is sent to 
the Tower, ^ ^ 

1550 Warwick is made lord high admiral ard great master of the household. 

VOL. Jl. 
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1550 April 10. The Duke of Somerset is again sworn in of the privy council, 
c Ma/2. Joan of ^Cent is burned in Si»ithlield for heresy. 

1551 Aug. The chief officers of tVie household of the Princess Mary are committed the 
• Tower. The chancellor and other members of the council confer witli her re- 
specting the mass, wljjch she refuses to relinquish. 

Oct. 11. Warwick is created Duke of Northumberland. 

Oct. 16. The Duke of Somerset is arrested fo^r conspiracy and treason. 

\ An indictment is presented ^d found against him, by the Grand Jury, at Giiihlliall. 
Doc. 1. Th^JDuke of Somers(»t is tried in Westminster is found guilty of felony, 
on Juh.'<aj!i2, 1552, is beheaded on Tower Hill. 

1552 Jan. 26. JParliameut meets; acts are passed for the enforcing the use of the books of 
Common Prayer; for amending the law of treason; for the relief of the poor; for 
legalisim^ the marriage of priests, and for other puiposes. 

1553 May. DqW Guilford Dudley is marn'ed to Lady Jane Grey. 

June ll|\lie king requires the crtAvn lawyers to draw a bill, entailing the crown on 
Lady Jane Grey.^ 

July 0. Edward VI. dies at Greenwich. 

July 8. The Lord jMayor of London, and others of the citizens, swear allegiance to 
Lady Jane Grey. • 

*July 19. The council proceed to Baynard’s Castle, and declare for IMary. 

July 21. Northumberland is niTCsted for treason, and conveyed to the Tower. 

July 30. 'I’he T^ady Elizabeth rides through London to meet Mary. 

* Aug. 3. Queen Mary enters London. 

Aug. 18. The Duke of Northumherland, the blail of Wanvick, and the IMarquis of 
Northampton arc arraigned for treason in Westminster Ilall; they oio all con- 
demned, and Northumherland is beheaded on the 22nd. 

Sept. 14. Cranmer is arrcbted and sent to the Tower. 

Oct. Gardiner assembles the convocation; the hook of Common Prayer declared aji 
abomination; they recommend the suppression of the reformed English Catt'chism. 
Nov. 13. Lady Jane Grey, her Iiushand, an<l Lord Ambrose Dudley, with Cranmer, 
arc tried tfml condemned for treason ; Cranmer is respited, but detained for heresy. 

J 554 .fan. 11. The Chancellor Gardiner announces the queen’w intended marriage with tlje 
Prince of Spain. 

Sir Thomas Wvatt raises a rebellion in Kent against the Spanish match, 
leb. 12. Lady Jane Grey and her husband are beheaded. 

March 15. 'The Princess Eli/.alx'tli is ari’cstcd, and sent to the Tow'cr. 

April 11. Sir Thomas Wyatt is helieadod. 

Apnl 14. Cranmer, liidlcy, and Latimer, are questioned before the commissioners at 
Oxford. 

April 15. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton is tried and acquitted. 

1555 Mary senda an embassy to the pope to confirm the reconcibation of England with 
^ the church. « 

Feb. 0. Bishop Hooper is burned at Glout:ester. 

Oct. 16. Bidley and Latimer are burned at Oxford. 

1556 March 21^' Cranmer is burned near Baliol Coaege, Oxford. 

1057 INI arch. King l^np ll. of Spain^ revisits England. 

Juno 7. Maiji^ fcelares war against France, 

July 0. Philix) aeparts i5'om England. 

1558 Jan. 1. The Duke of Guise coi^rneiices the siege of Calais ; it is assaulted and taken 
•in a few days. 

April 24. Mary, Queen of Scots, is mamed to Francis, the eldest spn of the King of 
France. * 

17. Queen Mary dies at St. .Tnraes’s. 

Queen Elizabeth’s accession is acknowledged by both liaises of Parliament ; she is 
proclaimed. 

Nov. 18. Sir William Cecil is appointed Secretary of State. 

1559 Jan 12. Th^ queen proceeds to the Tower before lier coronation. 

Jan. 20. She meets the parliament ; they restore the first-fruits and tenths to the 
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crown ; they declare the queen siiprertij) licad of the church ; tlie laws f»f E(kvard 
• VI. relating to religion oie restored; tlie book (ft (h)ininon^^raycr ro-('slahlishcd. 
1559 rarliaiiient exhort the queen to niairy ; she declaiTs her intentioJi to Ine and a 
" virgin queen. • 

May 30. Tlie oath of supremacy \j5 tendered to Bonne?; lie refusf* to take it; he is^ 
deprhed, as aie others A\ho rij^iise. 3’hc Act.- jf Supremacy and Unilornnt} *aro, 
sU'ictly enforced, and the ITotC'^Unt religion cstnhhslnal tlirougliont lOnghind. 

July lit. Ileury 11. ojj Trance dies; is siicecedijid by IVancis IJ ^ ilic liusbandj^’ 
Mary, queen of .'^*ots. 3'hey ussnnic the tides of Kiftg ui^t'*\iiieen 
England, and Scotland. ♦ 

loGO Feb. 27. Kli/abcth concludes a treaty at llerwick with the Scotiisli refoninu’S, for 
mutual defence, to last during the marriage of Mary with the. ITejjiich king. 

July 7. The treaty of Fdinbmgh, by wliicli the government of Scot' .'ml was vested 
ill a committee of nohlemeii. , y' < 

A S4*parate peace is concluded between England and Franco^ recoginsing Kli/.ibeth’s 
light to the crown of England. 

Aug. J. 'J'ho Scotch iiarhaincnt declare diat the authority of the Bomaii church is an 
usiupjilion; jiass a declaration of faith, renouncing the tenets and dognius of that 
church, and disowning the authority of the poi»o. • 

J3cc. 5 Francis IJ. of France dies, and is succeeded by Charles IX. 
lulil Aug. 19. (Jiieeu ]\ I ary arrives at Leith ; proceeds to llolyrood. John Knox has an 
interview with her. • 

1 ’.'I .* i hi. Idizaheth projtosi s Lord Bobert Dudley ns a husband for Queen ]\rury. 

1503 Parliament meets : addresses the queen as to her marriago; the Duko/of Wurtem- 
herg proposes for her hand. 

Sept. 'I'lie plague lages in London. 

SejiL 29, Lord llobert I)u(lh*y is created Earl of Leicester. 

1505 July 28. Darnhw is married to iNlary, (^uecn of Scots, ami pvoclaimo^l king. 

1500 JMarch 9. Ilizzio is inuidcred by Jiutliven and other coiiKpirators. 

June 19. IMiivy is delivered of a son, wlio is named Janies, KluJfbijKh being his god- 
motlier at the christening. 

J507 Feb. 10. I)iiml(‘y IS imirdcre«l. 

April 12. Bothwell is arraigned for the* murder of Dnniley, and is acquitted. 
i\liiy 15. Bothwell is married to tlie queen. 

July 21. l\Iary resigns the crown to lier son. 

July 29. Muriny is apiiomtcd regent. 

1508 May 2. 51. uy escapes from Lochlevmi Castle; an army is assembh'd for her di fcnei'. 
On th(i mil takes place the hatile of Langside ; tlie queen’s forces me di leuleii ; 
she Hies into I'iUgland, is condu.'ti d to Carlisle, and detained as a xirisoner. 

Lister is \ested in the English cio»'.ii, and is colonised by English.^ 

.Tilly 10. IMary is rmnoved to Bolton Castle. % 

15(19 Feb. 3. Mary is plaiied in Tutbury Castle. Puke of Norfolk proposes to marry lu r. 
Oct. 2. Norfolk is arrested, and committed to the Tower. 

Nov. An msiirroction breaks out in York, Durham, ami Northumheifaml. 'Plie in- 
surgents marcli to Durham, bui’u the Bible and Common Ih^^r-bottk, ami celebrate 
mass ill the calliedral, 

1570 Jam 22. 'I'lic llegent Murray is shot at Linlithgow. 

1571 April 2. Farliauient meets; supplies are granted; it is declared to ho liigh treason to 

claim a right to the .-.ucccssioTi of the crown timing the queen's lifetime. 

1572 Jan. 10. The Duke of Norfolk is tried for treason, convicted, and beheaded June 2. 

Parliament declares the Queen of Scots incapable of succeeding tt/tlie English crown. 
Queen Mary is removed to Sheffield Oastlc, • # 

Aug. 2'T. Tho massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

1570 Aug. Elizabeth sends aid to the -Huguenots, and attempts tho relief of Bochelle. „ 

1577 Elizabeth, after rejecting the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand, sends aid to flie 

Netherlands. 

1578 Janies, after the execution of the Regent Morton, assumes tlf© government of 

Scotland. ^ j 
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1 08^ AleKfon, now Duke of Anjou, arrives at Greenwich, as a suitor to Queen Elizabeth. 

J581 Anjou returns t(J*the Nethefflands, the queen refusing to marry. « 

The Throckmorton plot; Francis Throckmorton is executed at Tyburn. 

1585 Elizabeth sends ajai’ge ai’my into tho Netherlands, under the command of Leicester; 
he is made govemor-j^encral of the Low iJouutries ; he attacks Zutphen ; is de- 
^ fcatcd. Sir Philip Sidney is killed. 

1580 Babiiigton's conspiracy to ^assassinate Elizabeth is discovered; he is taken with 

V many of Ids adlierents. Same of them arc condemned and executed in lincoln’s 
' Jjin Fields! am Sept. 20. '■ 

Elizabeth issuds a commission for the trial of Queen Maiy; who is removed to 
Fotlieringay Castle. 

Oct. 11. Thirty-six English commissioners arrive at tho castle; they announce to 
Mary Liat she is to be tried for being accessory to Babington’s conspiracy, and 
olherli masons. 

Oct. 14. The trial commences; is adjourned to the 25tli, at the Star Chamber at 
Westminster. 

Oct. 25. Mary is pronounced guilty of treason, and sentenced to death. 

Oct. 2!). Parliament assembles. 

' Nov. 12. Both houses address the queen, imploring her to order tho execution of 
Mary. 

Dec. G. The order for her execution is proclaimed. 

158. Feb. 1. Elizabeth signs tho warrant for her execution, 

I’eb. 7. The Earl of Shrewsbury, earl marshal, attended by the Earls of Kent, Cum- 
berland. and Derby, arrive at Fotberingay Castle, and read the waiTant to Mary. 

Feb, 8. Queen Mary is beheaded in the great hall of the castle. 

Feb. 14. Davison, the secretary, is committed to the Tower; ho is fined 10,000/. 

Sir Robert Carey is sent to mako excuses to King James for the execution of Mary\ 

Apnl 10. Sir Francis Drake sails into Cadiz roads, and destroys tliirty 

lie takes or destroys 100 Spanish vessels ; captures a large ship in the Tagus ; per- 
forms otlx?r*bnlUant exploits. 

Nov. Elizabeth summons a great council of war; Sir Walter Raleigh advises that the 
expected invasion of the Spaniards ho met at sea; a great camp is formed at 
Tilbury Fort ; the queen reviews the troops at Tilbury Fort. 

^588 May 20. The invincible armada, under tho Duke of Medina Sidonia, sails from the 
Tagus ; it is dispersed by a tempest off Capo Finistcrro. 

July 20. It arrives in Cluiiinel. The hattle commences, and is continued from the 20th 
to the 2(lth of July; tho Duke of Medina Sidonia sails for Spain; many of his 
ships are wrecked at the Orkneys and the coast of Norway. 

Sept. 4. The Earl of Leice.ster dies. 

1591 Essex goe>\to France with a small army to aid Henry IV. 

I’")? July. A large fleet is fitted out to attack the coast of Spain; Essex captures three 
Spanish ships; he returns, and is received by the queen with displeasure. 

J 598 June. The queen quari'cls with Essex ; he loaves the court. 

Aug. 4. I\n’d Rurleigh dies. ^ 

1599 March. The EavJ pf Essex is appointed to command in Ireland ; he leaves London 
with a large^rmy ; in September he returns to London, and appears at court 
without leave,. ^ 

1601 Feb. 8. Essex, the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, and others attempt an insur- 
rection in London; they are^ent to the Tower. 

Feb. 19. Essex and Southampton are trieu and condemned. 

Feb. 25. Esstx is executed privately in tho Tower. 

IGOf Mavch 21. The queen is confined to her bed. 

'March 22. She names James VI., of Scotland, as her suiOceBSor. 

March 24 She dies. 


FINIS. 






